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PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

Old   Dartmouth   Historical  Society, 

AT 

GRACE  HOUSE,  NEW  BEDFORD, 
JUNE  30,  1903. 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  socie- 
ty, only  a  little  over  a  month  old,  held 
its  first  general  meeting-  for  historical 
discussion  in  Grace  House,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  30,  1903>  It  had  been  the 
intention  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the 
parlors  of  the  house,  but  the  members 
gathered  in  such  throngs  that  adjourn- 
ment to  the  main  hall  was  necessary, 
and  even  that  was  comfortably  filled. 
The  society  numbered  at  this  time  380 
members. 

President  William  W.  Crapo  presided. 
As  he  called  the  meeting  to  order  he 
expressed  himself  as  gratified  at  the 
large  attendance,  and  more  gratified 
by  the  thought  that  the  society  had 
begun  it's  work  as  an  active  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Crapo  said  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  preserve  the  story 
of  the  past,  describe  its  events  and  in- 
cidents or  keep  alive  the  memories  of 
the  men  and  women  who  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Community.  He 
said  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  New 
Bedford  and  the  towns  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth have  been  backward  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  he  thought  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  New  England  a  com- 
munity of  equal  prominence  that  has 
not   made   provision  for  preserving   its 


early  history,  and  for  the  safe  keeping 
and  exhibition  of  portraits,  pictures, 
maps  and  relics  illustrating  the  customs 
and  conditions  of  earlier  days.  Neglect 
on  our  part  and  that  of  our  predeces- 
sors has  entailed  a  loss  of  much  valu- 
able historical  treasure.  That  can  be 
remedied  now  only  through  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  of  those  engaged  in 
this  society.  The  failure  is  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  Old  Dartmouth  was  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  material  with  which  to 
endow  such  a  society.  •  Its  men  have 
ventured  into  remote  seas,  visited 
strange  lands,  and  from  far-off  seas 
have  brought  rare  curios.  Besides  this, 
there  have  been  the  tales  of  adventure 
and  daring,  appalling  dangers  and  mar- 
velous escapes.  The  details  have  in  a 
measure  vanished,  because  they  have 
come  to  us  only  as  imperfect  traditions. 
"The  coming  generations,"  Mr.  Crapo 
said,  "are  entitled  to  this  knowledge, 
and  it  rests  upon  us  to  furnish  it.  Not 
only  what  we  have  received,  but  that  of 
succeeding  years.  Let  us  leave  to  those 
who  are  to  follow  us  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  generations  who  have  pre- 
ceded us.  We  have  entered  upon  this 
work  in  a  spirit  of  confidence.  All  that 
is    needed     is     earnestness,  enthusiasm 
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and  co-operation  of  the  members  of 
this  society.  These  being-  secured,  suc- 
cessful results  are  certain." 

The  secretary  of  the  society,  Ellis  L.. 
Rowland,  reported  on  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  directors.  A  petition  for 
a  charter  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  a  corpora- 
tion will  soon  be  formed.  It  has 
been  decided  to  extend  till  August 
1st  the  opportunity  for  any  one  de- 
siring to  become  a  charter  member  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Howland  stated  that  the  so- 
ciety numbered  at  the  opening  of  the 
evening  368  members.  13  of  them  lite 
members.  The  summer  meetings  of  the 
society  are  to  be  outdoor  meetings, 
and  the  next  one  will  probably  be  held 
in  Dartmouth.  For  the  directors.  Mr. 
Howland  reported  that  Cortez  xVllen 
of  Westport  had  resigned  as  a  director 
and  the  directors  had  nominated  Ed- 
ward D.  Macomber  of  the  same  town 
in  his  place.  The  nomination  was  con- 
firmed. 

George  H.  Tripp  reported  that  the  di- 
rectors had  discussed  the  matter  of 
suitable  temporary  headquarters  for 
the  museum,  and  called  on  Abbot  P. 
Smith  as  the  member  of  the  museum 
committee  to  explain  the  subject. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that,  the  best  room 
the  committee  had  found  was  in  the 
old   Masonic  building,   over  Ruggles  & 


Ellison's  store.  The  room,  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  Briggs  &  Law- 
rence, is  40  by  Tf>  feet,  centrally  located, 
and  well  lighted.  The  rent  is  $500  a 
year. 

Mr.  Tripp  stated  that  though  the  rent 
looked  high,  the  location  was  an  ad- 
vantageous one,  and  the  board  had  a 
project  in  view  by  which  he  thought 
the  rent  could  be  wiped  out.  He  sug- 
gested holding  a  fine  loan  exhibition  of 
antiquities,  particularly  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  whaling  industry.  Such  an 
exhibition,  held  in  the  early  fall,  would, 
he  thought,  attract  great  attention.  Mr. 
Tripp  believed  that  a  profit  equivalent 
to  a  year's  rent  could  be  realized  in 
an  exhibition  continuing  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Tripp  also  reported  that  the 
chairman  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
society  had  been  chosen,  as  follows, 
and  they  will  later  organize  their  sev- 
eral sections: 

Historical  Research — Henry  B.  Worth. 

Museum— Abbot  P.  Smith. 

Educational—William  E.  Sargent. 

Publication— Walter  H.  B.  Reming- 
ton. 

Business  disposed  of.  the  general 
topic  of  the  evening.  '"Bartholomew 
Gosnoid  and  Cuttyhunk;*  Their  Place 
in  the  Pioneer  History  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth." was  taken  up.  The  various 
papers  were  read  as  follows: 


<< 


Gosnoid  and  His  Colony  at  Cutty  hunk." 


By  Annie  R.  Wall. 


"How  happy  was  he  born  and 
taught."  the  adventurous  soul  whose 
lines  were  cast  in  England  in  "the  spa- 
cious time  of  great  Elizabeth";  such 
an  one  was  Bartholomew  Gosnoid.  born 
in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  must 
have  listened  to  many  a  tale  of  the 
bronzed  mariners  who  thronged  the 
seaports;  men  who  had  dared  the  Arc- 
tic cold  with  Frobisher,  or  African  suns 
with  Hawkins,  or  under  Francis  Drake 
had  carried  the-  banner  of  England 
around  the  world,  and  returned  laden 
with  treasure  from  ships  and  towns  on 
the  Spanish  Main,  together  with  many 
a  wonderful  thing  from  foreign  shores 
for  men  to  marvel  over.  "Home-keeping- 
youth  have  ever  homely  wits,"  wrote 
Shakespeare,  and  his  countrymen  seem 
to  have  taken  the  saying  to  heart.  If 
Gosnoid  were  not  old  enough  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  struggle,  he  would 
certainly  have  often  listened  to  the 
story  of  how   the   little   English  ships, 


with  their  dauntless  crews,  had  flown 
out  from  every  harbor  when  the 
beacon-fires  were  calling  all  England 
to  arms,  and  had  sent  the  invincible 
Armada  to  disgrace  and  ruin.  The  air 
was  full  of  adventure,  and  foremost 
among  those  who  shared  in  the  love 
of  brave  deeds  was  the  gallant  and  ac- 
complished Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under 
whose  patronage  was  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition for  exploration  and  coloniza- 
tion on  the  coast  of  North  America. 
This  expedition  consisted  of  a  single 
ship,  the  Concord,  built  and  owned  in 
Dartmouth,  and  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Bartholomew 
Gosnoid,  with  Bartholomew  Guilbert  as 
second  officer,  and  a  crew  of  32  men  in 
nil.  of  whom  two,  Gilbert  Archer  and 
John  Brereton.  gentlemen,  were  to  be 
the  historians  of  the  undertaking.  The 
Concord  sailed  from  Falmouth.  March 
23,  1G02.  in  the  42d  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  on  April  23d  was  200  leagues 


west  of  the  Azores,  her  last  port,  in 
yellow  water,  and  on  May  7th  was  sur- 
rounded by  flocks  of  sea-birds,  known 
and  unknown. 

The  next  day  the  sailors  found  them- 
selves in  greenish-yellow  water,  where 
the  lead  finally  struck  bottom  at  22 
fathoms,  coming  up  with  glittering 
stones  sticking  to  it.  They  passed 
masses  of  sea-oase,  a  coarse,  hemp-like 
sea-weed,  floating  northeasterly,  bound, 
perhaps,  for  Southampton,  where,  on 
account  of  its  close  intertwining,  it  was 
used  for  an  embankment  at  the  mouth 
Of  the  river:  and  ere  long  they  found 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  ex- 
tent of  floating  sea-weeds,  full  of 
strange  wreckage  of  the  ocean,  which 
we  call  the  Sargasso  sea:  bits  of  wood 
were  entangled  therein,  and  to  the  wan- 
derers these  seemed  to  bring  the  scents 
of  shore,  as  if  in  the  fragrant  groves  of 
Andalusia. 

Their  first  landfall  was  on  May  14th, 
and  many  savages  came  out  to  meet 
them,  in  what  Mr.  Archer  calls  a  Bis- 
cay shallop;  though  not,  as  was  at  first 
supposed,  "distressed  Christians,"  they 
used  many  Christian  words,  not  speci- 
fied, and  wore  some  articles  of  Chris- 
tian clothing,  notably,  the  chief's  waist- 
coat and  trousers  and  hat  with  a  band. 
One  of  them  drew  an  outline  of  the 
coast  with  a  bit  of  chalk  for  the  Eng- 
lishmen's guidance,  and  they  appeared 
to  understand  better  than  they  could  be 
understood.  Doubtless  they  had  had 
intercourse  with  some  fishermen  on  the 
Banks. 

On  the  18th  of  May  Gosnold  sighted 
a  great  point  of  land  to  which,  because 
ofr the  breakers  seen,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Shoal  Hope  or  Cape,  changing  this 
later  to  Cape  Cod,  from  the  numbers 
of  that  fish  in  those  waters.  The  cap- 
tain landed  and  found  abundance  of 
berries,  yet  unripe,  and  much  sand, 
very  deep:  here  he  met  a  friendly 
young  Indian  with  plates  of  copper  in 
his  ears.  Sailing  southward,  the  Con- 
cord barely  escaped  shipwreck  upon  the 
reefs  in  an  opening  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Tucker's  Terror,  from  that 
person's  expressed  fear,  and  a  neigh- 
boring promontory  was  called  Point 
Care.  The  next  day  so  many  reefs  were 
visible  over  which  the  surf  was  thun- 
dering that  they  remained  at  anchor 
until  the  ISth.  when  a  boat,  sent  to  take 
soundings,  brought  back  a  favorable 
report.  Islands,  found  afterwards  to 
be  hills  or  hummocks,  were  noted,  and 
gaily  attired,  but  somewhat  timid  and 
thievish,  natives  came  on  board.  Hav- 
ing safelv  passed  through  one  of  the 
many  breaches,  they  coasted  along, 
seeing  the  shore  full  of  people,  running, 
"as  much  admiring  us."  Another  point 
of  land  now  won  the  name  of  Shoal 
Hope,     and     turning     southward     they 


came  to  a  disinhabited  island,  which 
they  named  Martha's  Vineyard;  this  is 
now  Noman'fe  Land,  the  earlier  name 
having  been  mysteriously  transferred 
to  a  neighboring  island.  The  Vineyard 
was  a  pleasant  spot,  overgrown  with 
trees,  vines,  raspberries,  eglantine,  etc., 
and  the  cliffs  were  covered  with  flocks 
of  noisy  sea-birds;  deer  ran  in  the 
wood,  and  fish  swam  in  the  waters.  On 
the  26th  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  a 
neighboring  island,  bestowing  upon  it 
the  name  of  Dover  Cliff,  (now  Gay 
Head),  and  rode  all  night  in'  a  fair 
sound.  On  May  27,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, they  passed  safely  round  a  ledge 
of  rocks  a  mile  in  length  above  water, 
and  dropped  anchor  in  what  Archer  de- 
clares to  be  one  the  stateliest  sounds 
he  had  ever  beheld,  and  which  was 
called  Gosnold's  Hope,  (now  Buzzards 
Or  Fish  Hawks  Bay.)  To  the  north, 
east  and  west  ran  the  mainland,  and 
four  leagues  from  the  shore  lay  an  isl- 
and which  Gosnold  fixed  upon  as  the 
site  of  the  future  settlement, 
and  bestowed  upon  it  the  name 
of  Elizabeth's  Isle,  a  name 
which  has  not  uncharacteristical- 
ly appropriated  to  itself  the  whole 
group.  North  of  Elizabeth's  Isle  lay  a 
tiny,  cedar-covered  islet,  which  they 
called  Hills  Hope;  and  these  two  isl- 
ands have  reverted,  with  some  for- 
tunate modification,  to  their  Indian 
names  of  Cuttyhunk  and  Penekese,  and 
probably  the  Pound  Hill  is  what  was 
known  to  the  explorers  as  Haps  Hill, 
in  the  hope  of  hap  or  luck  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

Though  Elizabeth's  Isle  was  then  dis- 
inhabited. the  ruins  of  a  wigwam  and 
fishing-weir  showed  that  Indians  re- 
sorted thither.  It  was  overgrown  with 
wood — oak,  beech,  ash,  cedar  and  sassa- 
fras, of  all  of  which  beauty  there  re- 
mains today,  but  the  memory,  in  the 
name  of  Copicut,  the  shady,  borne  by 
a  small  point  of  land. 
"Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air, 
Hawthorne  and  hazel  mingled  there," 
and  such  "roots  and  herbs"  as  straw- 
berries and  tansy  grew  abundantly.  So 
fertile  was  the  soil  that  English  pulse, 
sown  there,  sprouted  half  a.  foot  high 
in  a  fortnight.  The  seed  may  have 
come  from  Jack's  Beanstalk.  Within 
the  island,  which  was  some  four  miles 
in  circumference,  they  came  upon  a. 
pond  of  fresh  water,  within  which  was 
a  tiny  islet,  overgrown  with  cedar.  This^ 
islet,  admirably  suited  for  a  place  of 
defense,  was  chosen  to  be  the  cradle  of 
the  infant  colony,  and  on  it  they  deter- 
mined to  build  a  fortified  house.  Gos- 
nold made  several  trips  about  the  bay, 
exploring  it.  disappearing  once  for  two 
days  from  the  eyes  of  his  anxious  peo- 
ple, who  had  some  trouble  with  the 
Indians,    and    grew   apprehensive;    nor 


had  they  ever  heard  sweeter  music  than 
their  chief's  lewre  whistle  when  he  re- 
turned to  them  in  safety. 

On  May  31st  Gosnold  paid  a  visit  to 
the  mainland — the  exact  spot  is  hard  to 
determine, — where  he  was  courteously 
welcomed  hy  the  Indians,  who  bestow- 
ed gifts  of  skins,  tobacco,  turtle,  wam- 
pum, chains,  etc.  Archer  thought  this 
mainland  the  goodliest  continent  ever 
seen,  "replenished  with  fair  fields,  and 
in  them  fragrant  flowers:  also  mead- 
ows, and  hedged  in  with  stately  groves; 
being  furnished  also  with  pleasant 
brooks,  and  beautified  with  two  main 
rivers  that  (as  we  judge)  may  haply 
become  good  harbors,  and  conduct  us  to 
the  hones  men  so  greedily  do  thirst 
after." 

The  island  lakelet  was  supplied  by 
springs  "running  exceedingly  pleasant- 
ly," says  Mr.  "Brereton,  "through  the 
rocky,  wooded  ground,"  and  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  island  lay  bleach- 
ing the  huge  skeletons  of  whales,  por- 
tents of  the  future. 

While  the  building  was  going  on,  the 
Indians  often  came  and  traded  their 
wares  for  such  articles  as  straw  hats 
and  glittering  knives,  which  latter  they 
much  coveted,  though  they  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  biting  qualities  of  English 
mustard.  One,  having  been  bidden  to 
strike  fire,  did  so  with  an  emerald- 
stone,  such  as  glaziers  use,  which  Arch- 
er opines  to  have  been  of  the  kind  call- 
ed by  the  Latins,  smiris.  The  fort  was, 
of  course,  of  the  rudest  construction, 
but  very  available,  built  of  rough 
Stones,  and  rubbished,  that  is,  the  cran- 
nies were  filled  in  with  bushes  and 
twigs,  and  its  position  made  it  thor- 
oughly suited  to  defense.  Had  the  col- 
ony remained,  it  might  have  had  a 
story  as  full  of  wild  adventure  as  many 
a  little  peel  oh  the  Scottish  marches. 

The  explorers  seem  to  have  twice  vis- 
ited Naushon,  the  largest  island  of  the 
group,  where  they  sowed  grain  that 
grew  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  where 
they  startled  the  deer  and  heron  in  the 
stately  forest,  which  this  island  alone 
of  the  Elizabeths  has  been  privileged  to 
retain. 

Much  sassafras,  prized  for  supposed 
medicinal  qualities,  and  cedar  were  col- 
lected  for   the   return    voyage,    but   the 


question  of  provisions  was  a  difficult 
one;  those  who  remained  feared 
to  lose  their  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
venture,  and  after  much  discussion  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned;  the  little 
fort  left  to  fall  into  decay,  the  beans  to 
grow  at  their  own  sweet  will;  and  on 
the  18th  of  June  the  good  little  ship 
Concord,  whose  name  had  not  proven 
to  be  wholly  ominous  of  the  result, 
doubled  the  rocky  ledges  of  Elizabeths 
island,  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  the 
blue  waters  of  Gosnolds  Hope;  passed 
Dover  Cliff,  whose  brilliantly-colored 
clays  were  gleaming  in  the  sunshine, 
and  set  her  course  once  more  for  the 
broad  Atlantic.  On  July  23d,  she  cast 
anchor  in  Exmouth  harbor,  having  but 
one  cake  of  bread  and  no  drink  but 
vinegar  left  on  board. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father,  Gosnold  de- 
scribes the  climate  of  Elizabeths  Isle 
and  its  neighborhood  as  colder  than 
that  of  those  parts  of  Europe  on  the 
same  parallel,  but  warmer  than  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  spring  came  a  month 
later— still,  as  he  prudently  remarks, 
that  may  have  been  unusual.  The  pre- 
vailing westerly  winds  are  noted,  and 
the  healthfuliiess  of  the  climate  infer- 
red from  the  advanced  age  of  many  of 
the  natives. 

Not  long  after  Gosnold's  return,  the 
great  queen  passed  away,  but  the  he- 
roic mariner  sought  service  under  her 
less  adventurous  successor,  and  the 
year  16uT  finds  the  discoverer  of  Eliza- 
beths Isle  among  the  settlers  of  James- 
town, once  more  under  the  patronage 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  On  this  expedi- 
tion went  our  old  acquaintance,  Guil- 
bert  Archer,  and  Captain  John  Smith, 
of  pleasant  memory,  who,  recently 
freed  from  a  Turkish  prison  by  the  aid 
of  the  fair  Tragabizanda,  was  lured 
by  Brereton's  narrative  of  his  voyage 
to  join  the  new  ventm-e  to  Virginia, 
where  he  was  to  owe  his  life  to  another 
of  his  guardian  angels,  the  Indian, 
Pocahontas. 

Of  the  fir^t  council  of  the  colony 
Captain  Gosnold  was  a  member,  but  his 
daring  and  active  life  was  drawing1  to 
a  close:  on  August  22d,  1607,  the  hardy 
sailor  died  at  Jamestown,  and  there,  in 
a  nameless  grave,  he  rests. 


r 


"The  Modern  Settlement  at  Cutty  hunk." 


By  Elizabeth  Watson. 


Night  before  last,  at  this  time,  I  was 
in  the  little  church  at  Cuttyhunk.  It 
was  an  unusual  occasion,  for  two  min- 
isters occupied  the  platform— the  resi- 
dent and  a  visitor.  The  latter  had 
charge  of  the  service,  and  before  giving 
out  his  text  he  regretted  that  he  had 
chosen  the  same  one  from  which  his 
brother  had  preached  in  the  afternoon. 
Being  unable  to  rise  to  the  emergency 
and  offer  a  new  sermon  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  he  carried  out  his  original 
plan.  I  am  in  somewhat  the  same  em- 
barrassing position.  For,  although  the 
subject  for  this  evening  has  been  di- 
vided, the  lines  of  thought  must  some- 
times necessarily  cross,  and  I  shall  per- 
haps repeat  what  others  have  said.  But 
as  this  is  the  paper  that  I  have  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  it  is  to  this  that 
you  will  be  obliged  to  listen.  Cuttyhunk 
is  an  experience,  entirely  surrounded 
by  water.  From  the  time  when  we 
leave  the  Cygnet  and  climb  into  the  lit- 
tle sailboat  in  Cuttyhunk  harbor, 
among  a  collection  of  boxes  and  bas- 
kets of  provisions,  trunks,  grips,  fish- 
ing tackle  and  possibly  a  freezer  of  ice 
cream,  and  anxiously  as»k  Captain  Clif- 
ford if  it  is  going  to  rain,  to  the  mo- 
ment when,  on  our  return  trip,  we 
hurry  to  the  wheel  house  of  the  tug  and 
tearfully  ask  Captain  Sherman  if  it  is 
going  to  be  rough,  New  Bedford  be- 
comes a  fading  memory,  and  we  live. 
for  a  time,  in  another  world — a  content- 
ed little  world  of  mutual  helpfulness 
and  hopefulness,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Captain  Clifford's  answer.  For,  though 
skies  may  be  lowering,  and  an  occa- 
sional dash  of  rain  seem  somewhat  dis- 
couraging, he  smiles  cheerfully  and 
says:  "I  guess  it  will  clear.  You  might 
just  as  well  think  the  best  is  going  to 
happen,    so   long   as   you   don't    know." 

Sustained  by  this  buoyant  philoso- 
phy, we  enjoy  the  novel  sensation  of 
apparently  being  run  straight  on  the 
rocks:  but  to  our  surprise  we  are  not 
shipwrecked,  and  presently  a  rope  is 
thrown  to  the  beach  where  a  wagon  and 
a  -couple  of  horses  are  waiting,  and  we 
are  towed  along  the  shore  to  the 
landing.  We  then  form  a  most  unso- 
ciable, single  file  procession  and  wend 
our  way  across  a  narrow  plank  walk, 
two  boards  wide,  which  is  built  over 
the  rosemary  in  the  marsh,  the  sand 
and  the  stones.  We  do  not  get  a  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  scenery  at  this 
time,  our  whole  attention  being  given 
to  keeping  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
way. 

When    we   leave   the   plank   walk   we 


look  for  the  street:  but  we  are  in  a 
streetless  town;  and  through  the  fields 
and  back  yards  we  make  our  way  to 
the  post  office,  where  the  event  of  the 
day  is  taking  place.  The  people  are 
gathered  about  the  little  window  with 
a  grating-  of  wooden  slats,  which  great- 
ly resembles  a  peach  crate,  and  as  the 
postmaster  reads  the  names  on  the 
newly  arrived  letters,  the  owners  step 
forward  like  graduates  about  to  receive 
diplomas.  When  this  ceremony  is  over 
there  are  friendly  chats  and  matters 
of  business  are  settled,  for  this  little 
back  room  is  the  Exchange  of  Cutty- 
hunk; then,  happy  or  disappointed,  the 
members  of  the  group  disperse  to  wait 
for  tomorrow  and  another  mail. 

This  is  in  summer,  when  the  boat 
runs  daily.  But  through  the  long  win- 
ter months,  only  once  a  week  the  mails 
are  brought,  and  then,  if  the  weather 
is  too  inclement,  the  trip  is  postponed 
to  the  next  fair  day.  MeanVhile,  the 
islanders  wait,  and  mend  their  nets, 
and  traps  and  lobster  pots.  And  so 
the  winter  days  go  by.  But  there  is 
social  dissipation  way  out  here  in  the 
ocean,  and  we  hear  of  progressive 
whist  parties,  while  the  word  "pedro" 
is  not  unknown  here. 

Life  is  very  simple  at  Cuttyhunk. 
There  are  no  strikes  or  unions;  each 
man  works  for  himself,  and  thus 
beautifully  combines  and  harmonizes 
capital  and  labor.  Out  of  the  hundred 
inhabitants  a  certain  number  are 
classed  as  voters,  and  presumably  are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  vote  for 
somebody  or  something;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  politics  is  by  no  means  a  vital 
one,  and  the  '-machine"  has  evidently 
not  yet  become  a  necessity.  Their  High 
school  question  is  far  in  the  future. 
The  little  white  schoolhouse  now  boasts 
20  pupils,  but  we  hear  of  the  time  when 
there  were  only  five— and  one  season 
education  was  dispensed  to  three  schol- 
ars, one  of  whom  was  the  teacher's  little 
girl.  The  clash  of  creeds  is  not  heard 
in  the  land.  For  willy-nilly  the  people 
must  be  Methodists,  and  during  the 
summer  months  gratefully  receive 
from  the  conference  a  hopeful  young 
student  from  one  of  the  theological 
schools.  'As  he  is  not  a  regularly  or- 
dained minister,  he  cannot  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  therefore  the 
wedding  day  is  not  that  named  by  the 
bride-el^ct,  but  the  one  when  the  pre- 
siding elder  takes  in  Cuttyhunk  on  his 
round  of  duty.  As  to  funerals,  there  are 
none,  so  the  natives  say.  The  tradition 
is  that  they  were  obliged  to  kill  a  man 


to  start  the  cemetery.  Perhaps  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  such  a  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive matter  to  call  a  doctor.  But 
the  little  cemetery  is  now  a  sacred  spot 
because  it  is  the  resting  place  of  those 
men  who  lost  their  lives  while  trying-  to 
save  others;  those  men  whom  Cutty- 
hunk  proudly  calls  her  heroes. 

It  is  always  well  to  learn  a  business 
from  the  very  beginning,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  this  the  summer  minister  has 
a  fine  opportunity  to  do.  He  opens  the 
church,  lights  the  lamps,  and  the  early 
comers  find  him  just  inside  the  door 
ringing  the  bell.  The  building  is  an 
immaculate  little  structure  with  fres- 
coed walls,  a  fresh  red  carpet,  a  nice 
cabinet  organ  and  settees  for  about  a 
hundred  people.  And  the  bright  glow 
of  the  lamps  impresses  one  with  the 
idea  that  there  are  no  foolish  virgins 
in  Cuttyhunk.  In  fact,  one  notices  in 
those  simple  homes  the  most  absolute 
neatness  and  cleanliness.  What  wonder 
that  the  one  little  back  room  which 
serves  as  the  store  should  be  stocked 
mainly  with  soap  and  sapolio  and  blue- 
ing? The  other  chief  commodky  is 
candy. 

All  provisions,  save  fish  and  vege- 
tables, are  brought  from  New  Bedford, 
and  orders  must  be  sent  the  day  before 
the  articles  are  needed:  in  winter  a 
week  or  two  before.  If  a  guest  ar- 
rives unexpectedly  on  the  boat,  the 
housekeeper  cannot  telephone  in  haste 
for  a  long  list  of  things  to  be  sent  up 
right  oil,  but  the  neighbors  cheerfully 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  visitor  may 
spread  Mrs.  A's  butter  on  Mrs.  B's 
bread,  and  eat  it  well  seasoned  with 
Mrs.  C's  hospitality.  A  pretty  instance 
of  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  peo- 
ple happened  the  other  morning.  We 
were  at  breakfast,  when  a  little  girl 
came  to  the  door  with,  "Mother  wants 
to  know  if  you  will  lend  her  some 
sugar?"  The  bowl  was  quickly  filled, 
and  hardly  before  the  door  closed  two 
little  boys  appeared  with  a  big  basket, 
saying:  "Mother  sent  up  the  lobsters  so 
you  wouldn't  have  to  come  for  them." 

The  amount  of  live  stock  on  the  isl- 
and, except  the  sheep,  is  very  limited. 
There  are  two  horses,  two  mules  and  a 
donkey.  There  are  so  few  cows  that 
the  milk  is  apportioned  according  to  the 
number  in  a  family,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  Pilgrim  days,  when  one  cow  was 
allotted  to  13  persons.  There  are  a  few 
dogs  and  cats  and  hens  and  chickens. 
But  the  sheep,  which  belong  to  the 
club,  can  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and 
far  across  the  hills  they  can  be  seen 
feeding,  quite  like  the  pictures  of  the 
Fnglish  downs.  Oh!  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  a  monkey  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  attractions,  and  it  yet 
may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  park 
system. 


So  much  for  the  little  settlement  of 
about  30  houses.  But  there  are  other 
attractions  for  the  visitor,  who  has 
seen  upon  the  shore  the  stranded 
wrecks,  and  heard  the  stories  of  the 
wild  nights  when  the  life-savers  are 
abroad. 

Along  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  piled 
high  with  smooth,  slippery,  sea-worn 
stones,  we  walk  to  the  life-saving  sta- 
tion. A  recent  wreck  is  being  driven 
farther  and  farther  upon  the  beach; 
the  scattered  bones  of  earlier  wrecks 
strew  the  shore;  there  is  a  great  mass 
of  twisted  iron  cable,  like  an  immense 
cage;  and  over  it  all  is  the  rosy  light 
of  sunrise. 

For  we  have  started  early,  in  order 
to  see  the  morning  practice  drill.  When 
we  reach  the  station,  if  we  are  par- 
ticular friends  of  the  keeper,  and  look 
into  the  dining  room  with  longing  eyes, 
we  may  be  treated  to  coffee  and  ginger- 
bread;— otherwise  we  stand  around  and 
wait,  till  the  big  doors  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  men  hurriedly  drag  the 
beach  apparatus  to  the  shore.  This  is  a. 
sort  of  car  holding  ropes,  cables,  shot 
lines  and  all  the  necessities  to  be  used 
on  land  in  sending  aid  to  vessels  in 
distress.  A  line  is  shot  to  a  wreck  pole 
resembling  the  mast  of  a  ship,  which 
is  erected  on  land  at  some  distance 
from  the  station.  When  it  catches  up- 
on a  platform  near  the  top  of  the  pole, 
a  surfman  quickly  runs  up  a  ladder, 
makes  the  rope  fast  to  the  mast  and 
then  draws  over  the  cable  on  which  is 
sent  to  him  the  breeches  buoy,  a  con- 
trivance resembling  a  large  and  com- 
modious pair  of  canvas  breeches,  into 
which  the  rescued  mariner  quickly 
drops  and  is  safely  drawn  to  shore  over 
the  surging  waves  of  grass  and  sand. 
This  is  all  a  very  pretty  play  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  but  on  a  stormy  win- 
ter night,  when  the  wreck  pole  is  the- 
quivering  mast  of  a  sinking  ship,  the 
fight  with  death  is  a  grim  reality  to 
those  brave  men.  This  performance 
over,  we  next  inspect  the  life  boats 
inside  the  station,  and  proceed  to  lessen 
our  ignorance  by  asking  the  keeper  a 
number  of  questions,  wise  and  other- 
wise. As  he  is  a  most  courteous  and 
patient  man,  we  learn  that  10  months 
of  the  year  there  are  six  men  on  duty 
at  the  station:  from  December  to  May 
there  are  seven.  From  sunset  till  sun- 
rise two  men  are  on  patrol  along  the 
two  mdes  of  dangerous  coast,  to  keep 
a  lookout  for  vessels  in  distress,  or 
burn  signals  which  may  keep  them 
from  the  rocks. 

At  the  station  a  record  is  made  four 
times  a  day  of  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er, the  tide,  the  surf,  the  thermometer 
and  the  barometer.  From  the  observa- 
tory on  the  highest  hill  a  watch  is  kept 
all  day  for  any  vessels  needing  help  or 
running  into  danger.     The  station  was- 


opened  Feb.  14,  1890,  and  since  that 
time  the  crew  has  gone  to  the  relief 
of  about  120  vessels. 

We  find  in  the  houses  many  relies  of 
those  wrecks,  and  we  may  eat  from  a 
plate  that  came  from  the  Fairfax, 
•drink  from  a  cup  that  was  on  the  In- 
dian, and  place  our  butter  on  a  dainty 
little  butter  dish  from  the  Admiral 
Dewey;  which  would  be  a  rather  grue- 
some meal  did  we  not  think  of  the  lives 
that  were  saved.  If  we  remember  the 
Dewey  oranges  which  we  ate  here  in 
New  Bedford,  after  that  famous  wreck. 
we  ask  to  see  the  spot  where  she  was 
lost.  And  we  listen  with  fast  beating 
hearts,  as  the  Sow  and  Pigs  reef  is 
pointed  out  to  us.  to  the  story  of  that 
fatal  night,  in  1893,  when  the  Aquatic 
struck  those  shoals,  and  the  heroes  of 
Cuttyhunk  perished.  These  men,  we 
are  told,  were  not  from  the  life-saving 
station,  but  were  volunteers,  who  man- 
ned the  boat  of  the  Humane  society, 
and  were  swamped  when  putting  off  to 
the  wreck. 

Long  before  the  life-saving  station 
was  established  here,  the  Humane  so- 
ciety had  a  station  at  Cuttyhunk.  and 
still  maintains  four  boats,  which  are 
kept  at  different  points  on  the  danger- 
ous shore.  For  most  dangerous  those 
shores  are.  If  we  look  at  the  map  we 
see  how  the  little  dot  marked  Cutty- 
hunk is  the  last  of  the  group  of  isl- 
ands, and  takes  the  first  brunt  of  the 
ocean  waves. 

On  the  hills  we  often  see  motionless 
figures  with  spyglasses,  watching  for 
in-coming  ships,  for  piloting  is  still  a 
business  with  the  men  of  Cuttyhunk. 
And  this  reminds  me,  that  according 
to  the  newspaper  statement — but  quite 
unknown  to  me  previously — I  am  to  tell 
you  the  relation  of  Cuttyhunk  to  the 
New  Bedford  whale  fisheries,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  So  in  order  to  prove 
the  reporter  correct,  1  will  simply  say 
that  the  whale  ships  used  to  pick  up 
their  pilots  off  Cuttyhunk  and  Vineyard 
Haven,  and  that  one  of  the  men  on  the 
island  told  me  that  11  ships  were  once 
taken  to  New  Bedford  in  a  single  day 
by  Cuttyhunk  pilots.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  relations,  although  I  may  be 
mistaken,  as  I  have  not  very  carefully 
looked  up  the1  genealogy  of  Cutty- 
hunk. 

The  familiarity  with  the  spy-glass  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  pilots,  for 
on  one  occasion  I  expressed  some  sur- 
prise that  a  certain  adventure  should 
have  been  seen  at  such  a  long  distance, 
when  the  quick  reply  came:  "Oh!  There 
isn't  a  house  on  the  island  but  what 
has  a  spy-glass." 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  island 
was  ever  wooded,  for  the  only  trees 
there  are  are  two  rows  of  silver  pop- 
lars that  form  a  shady  lane  to  the  gar- 


den of  the  Cuttyhunk  club,  an  organi- 
zation which  owns  nearly  all  of  the  isl- 
and. If  we  have  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing a  member  we  are  invited  to  enter 
the  gate  and  walk  through  the  well- 
kept  grounds  to  the  broad  piazza  on  the 
ocean  side.  Here  we  have  a  most 
magnificent  view  of  Gay  Head  and 
Vineyard  sound,  while  through  the  fine, 
mounted  spy-glass  we  can  descry  the 
•  fishermen's  huts  on  Nomansland.  The 
hospitality  of  the  club  is  offered  to  us 
in  full  strength  if  we  are  gentlemen, 
and  mildly  tempered  for  us  if  we  are 
ladies.  The  club  was  organized  in  1865 
as  a  Gentleman's  Fishing  club,  and 
the  precarious  looking  causeways 
which  run  out  into  the  water  at  in- 
tervals all  along  the  shore  are  the 
fishing  stands  where  the  members  sit 
and  pull  in  striped  bass  till  they  are 
exhausted.  Pictures  of  their  trophies 
adorn  the  club  house  walls.  The  mem- 
bership is  limited,  at  present,  to  25 
men,  among  whom  we  find  several 
whose  names  are  on  the  roll  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society. 

At  the  west  end,  as  it  is  called,  is 
the  lighthouse,  and  the  keeper  will  take 
us  in  a  boat  to  Gosnold's  island.  We 
read  that  Gosneld  found  turtles  there, 
and  we  feel  that  the  identity  of  his 
landing  place  must  be  established  be- 
yond a  doubt  when  we  see  the  huge 
creatures  under  water.  Knowing  that 
these  reptiles  live  hundreds  of  years, 
we  even  think  it  possible  that  the  old- 
est inhabitant  may  have  been  present 
at  the  landing.  The  rocks  are  covered 
with  very  small  turtles,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  suitable 
for  children,  who  gather  them  as  one 
would  gather  huckleberries. 

Of  the  island  and  the  monument,  you 
have  heard  the  story;  only  let  me  say 
to  Mr.  Ricketson  that  the  march  ox 
progress  in  Cuttyhunk  is  toward  his 
monument:  for  already  the  people  are 
agitating  the  question  of  a  bridge  from 
the  shore  to  the  island,  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  mention  it  to  the  committee. 
On  our  way  to  the  West  End  we  walk 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  look 
down  on  the  broken  wreck  of  the 
Aquatic  which  drifted  ashore  after 
many  days.  We  watch  the  myriads  of 
swallows  that  have  their  nests  in  the 
sandy  cliffs;  or  step  from  our  path  to 
pick  some  sweet  wild  strawberries  or 
gather  a  tempting  mushroom.  Or  per- 
haps we  wander  through  the  middle  of 
the  island  along  the  narrow  path  worn 
by  the  feet  of  the  children  of  the  light- 
house keeper,  on  their  way  to  school. 
If  we  are  very  courageous,  and  it  is 
late  in  the  afternoon,  we  pick  our  way 
over  the  stony  beach  on  the  other  side 
and  look  off  toward  Horse  Neck  and 
Seaconnet  and  New  port.,  glorious  in  the 
sunset  light.    But  all  this  is  when  there 
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is  sunshine  at  Cuttyhunk.  There  are 
other  times,  dark,  lonely  nights,  when 
one  cannot  sleep  for  the  pounding  of 
the  waves  on  the  shore,  and  we  look 
out  of  the  window  into  the  white  world 
of  fog,  so  weird  and  spectral.  We  real- 
ize that  we  are  on  that  sea-swept  isl- 
and, cut  off  from  home  and  friends.  A 
strange  sense  of  desolation  comes  over 
us,  and  we  feel  like  the  little  boy,  who. 
when  certain  domestic  arrangements 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  change  his 
sleeping   room,    called     to   his    mother, 


"You  don't  suppose  God  will  forget 
that  I  have  gone  up  in  the  third  story, 
do  you? " 

But  God  does  not  forget  this  island 
in  the  ocean,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  its  kind- 
hearted,  generous  people,  and  recall  the 
happy  days  there,  pray  for  His 
richest  blessings  to  fall  upon  the  little 
community  at  sun-kissed,  wave-wash- 
ed, wind-swept,  fog-wrapped  Cutty- 
hunk. 


"The  Gosnold  Memorial  Shaft  and  Some 
thing  of  the  Geology  of  Cuttyhunk." 


By  Walton  Ricketson. 


The  first  suggestion  regarding  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  Bartholomew  Gosnold 
and  his  companions,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  occurs  in  Hicketson's  history  of 
New  Bedford,  written  half  a  century 
ago,  and  published  in  the  spring  of 
1S58. 

In  chapter  11,  on  Buzzards  bay  and 
the  Elizabeth  islands,  after  alluding  to 
their  discovery  by  the  Northmen  in  the 
10th  century,  the  historian  quotes  from 
the  journals  of  Archer  and  Brereton 
those  passages  relating  particularly  to 
the  island  of  Cuttyhunk,  by  Gosnold, 
named  Elizabeth,  in  honor  of  the  queen, 
afterward  the  name  given  to  the  chain 
of  islands  from  Nonamesett  to  Cutty- 
hunk. 

After  alluding  to  their  discovery,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  writer  says: 

"It  is  truly  a  consecrated  spot,  and 
should  henceforth  be  devoted  to  the 
fostering  of  that  noble  and  adventurous 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  friendly 
relations  between  mankind,  manifested 
in  the  intercourse  of  those  hardy  ad- 
venturers with  the  natives  they  have 
met.  In  the  name  and  to  the  memory 
of  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  whose  bones 
lie  in  an  unknown  grave  in  Virginia, 
where  he  died  August  22.  1607,  let  it  be 
consecrated.  A  small,  round  and  castel- 
lated form  of  tower,  built  of  stone,  in 
a  rude  but  substantial  manner,  would 
be  in  good  keeping  with  the  historical 
associations  of  this  spot,wrhich  might  be 
called  Gosnold  tower  or  fort. 

"With  a  laudable  desire  to  carry  out 
the  suggestion  of  our  historian,  the 
Cuttyhunk  club,  through  the  enthusi- 
asm of  one  of  its  prominent  members, 


undertook,  uith  hearty  interest,  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  worthy  of  the 
important  event  it  was  to  commemo- 
rate, but,  after  raising  a  fund  for  this 
purpose,  they  were  unable  to  make  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  with  the  own- 
ers of  the  little  islet,  so  were  obliged, 
at  last,  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  un- 
dertaking. 

While  visiting  the  islet  a  few  years 
ago  with  two  congenial  friends,  well 
known  in  literary  circles  for  their 
scholarly  attainments  and  love  of 
places  having  a  human  interest,  there 
was  much  animated  talk  on  the  impor- 
tance of  at  once  making  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt toward  not  only  honoring  the 
discoverers,  but  noticing  with  appropri- 
ate exercises,  the  first  ter-centenary 
in  the  English  history  of  this  country, 
antedating  as  it  does  both  Jamestown 
in  1607  and  Plymouth  in  1620. 

Two  years  ago  the  same  gentleman 
alluded  to  above  as  prominent  in  the 
initial  attempt  toward  a  memorial,  not 
having  lost  interest  in  the  good  work, 
gained  the  ready  co-operation  of  two 
of  his  friends,  and  formed  our  "Gos- 
nold Memorial  committee."  They  at 
once  matured  their  plans,  drew  up  a 
circular  explaining  their  object  and 
needs,  made  a  design  for  the  memorial 
tower,  and  acquired  the  free  use  of  the 
islet  from  the  owners.  This  was  in 
1X91. 

Soon  arrangements  were  made  for 
celebrating  the  ter-centenary  of  the 
landing  of  Gosnold  on  Cuttyhunk,  and 
on  June  4,  i;K)2,  new  style,  which  date 
corresponds  with  May  25th,  old  style, 
(the  day  upon  which  the  voyagers  land- 
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ed.)  a  party  of  gentlemen  visited  the 
island,  and  with  appropriate  exercises 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  memorial 
lower.  The  party  comprised  the  follow- 
ing- gentlemen:  Francis  EUingAVOOd 
Abbot,  DLv  D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  editor 
of  the  New  England  Magazine;  George 
Gregerson  Wolkins,  Esq.,  president  of 
the  Old  South  Historical  society  of 
Boston;  Ellis  Loring  Howland;  and  the 
local  committee:  Hon.  Charles  S.  Ran- 
dall. George  Fox  Tucker,  Esq..  and 
Walton  Rieketson. 

Mr.  Randall  kindly  placed  his  yacht 
at  the  service  of  the  company,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  island  they  were  met 
by  a  committee  of  the  islanders,  and  at 
once  proceeded  over  hill  and  dale  to  the 
pond  and  islet  at  the  west  end.  The 
pond  is  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  and 
the  islet  of  nearly  an  acre  in  area.  I 
had  already  visited  the  islet,  selected  a 
proper  stone,  and  carved  on  its  flat 
surface  the  name  of  Gosnold  and  the 
dates,  1602-1902. 

Having  quoted  freely  from  the  pages 
of  Ricketson's  history,  the  following 
dedication  was  read,  the  corner-stone 
being  laid  at  the  proper  time: 

"We  dedicate  this  historic  islet  to 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  his  com- 
panions, who  landed  here  May  25,  1602, 
old  style,  and  built  a  fort  and  store- 
house, the  first  English  habitation  built 
on  this  continent.  We  propose  to  erect 
a  tower  to  commemorate  that  impor- 
tant event,  and  now  lay  its  corner- 
stone. We  thus  signalize  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  first  attempt  at  English 
settlement  on  this  continent.  In  this 
act  we  take  the  lead  in  the  long  series 
of  ter-centennial  celebrations  which  are 
to  follow.  ' 

Informal  addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Abbot,  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Wolkins,  the 
exercises  closing  with  a  few  informal 
remarks  by  others  present. 

The  necessary  funds  to  just  cover  the 
contract  price  having  been  raised,  the 
Cuttyhunk  club  kindly  offering  from  the 
adjacent  shores  and  fields  all  of  the 
stone  and  sand  we  might  need,  work 
on  the  tower  was  commenced  early  last 
spring.  The  work  has  progressed  slow- 
ly, but  otherwise,  satisfactorily,  and 
from  present  appearances  the  memorial 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  dedication  take  place  probably  in 
August.  All  of  the  contributors  will 
be  notified  as  to  this  event,  and,  as  the 
list  is  quite  large,  and  the  trip  to  the 
island  attended  with  some  difficulties, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  our  in- 
vitations to  those  who  have  so  willingly 
and  generously  assisted.  A  commodi- 
ous steam  yacht  has  been  chartered  to 
convey  the  patrons  to  the  island,  and 
lunch  will  be  served  on  board. 

It  has  been  announced  that  I  would 
have  something  to  say  regarding  the 
geology  of  Cuttyhunk. 


I  will  only  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
most  important  phenomenon,  the  evi- 
dences of  glacial  influence  shown  by  the 
bowlders  strewn  broadcast  in  some  lo- 
calities, but  in  others  laid  in  well  de- 
fined moraines. 

To  the  student  of  natural  history  the 
island  offers  a  field  of  great  interest 
geologically,  from  the  fact  that  along 
its  shores  and  hills  are  strewn  the  har- 
vest of  the  great  ice  sheet  of  the  gla- 
cial epoch.  During  that  period  there 
existed  over  New  England  a  mass  of 
ice  extending  from  the  mountains  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to  the 
seacoast,  and  varying  in  thickness  from 
100  to  6,000  feet  in  thickness,  with  a 
steady,  irresistible  flow  southward, 
'•abrading,  plowing,  crushing  and  tear- 
ing from  the  underlying  slopes  and 
summits  fragments  of  rock.  It  took  up 
the  loose  earth  and  stones,  abraded  the 
hard  rocks,  plowed  into  the  soft,  and 
broke  and  tore  off  large  and  small 
bowlders  from  the  fissured  or  jointed 
rocks.  The  ice  mass  was  a  coarse  tool, 
but  through  the  facility  with  which  it 
broke  and  adapted  itself  to  uneven  sur- 
faces, it  was  well  fitted  for  all  kinds 
of  shoving,  tearing-  and  abrading  work. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  tool  urged  on  by 
enormous  pressure."  Along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  ice-cap,  from  the  Fal- 
mouth hills  westward,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Eliza.beth  islands,  can  be  traced 
the  moraine  left  by  the  receding  ice. 
Sand,  gravel  and  bowlders,  some  of  the 
latter  weighing  hundreds  of  tons,  are 
strewn  along  the  shore. 

On  the  cobble  beach  at  the  west  end 
are  thousands  of  smooth  and  polished 
stones  of  many  sizes  and  colors — white, 
blue,  red,  pink,  gray  and  brown.  Gath- 
er a  handful  of  gravel  lower  down  on 
the  beach,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
in  miniature.  The  granite  gneiss  and 
quartz  may  have  come  from  this  vi- 
cinity, the  pudding  stone  from  Dorches- 
ter. The  real  Dorchester  giant  of 
Holmes'  inimitable  poem,  was  this 
glacial  monster,  riding  rough-shod 
over  the  land.  Fragments  torn 
from  the  primitive  rock  by 
glaciers,  borne  hundreds  of  miles 
and  dropped,  can  be  traced  with 
unerring  certainty  to  their  original  lo- 
cality, and  I  presume  it  is  possible  to 
find  minerals  on  the  shore  of  Cutty- 
hunk, the  only  counterparts  of  which 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  plowing  its  pathway  southward  to 
the  sea,  this  powerful  ice  mill  has 
strewn  the  land  with  fertile  soil  for 
the  production  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
placed  various  materials  used  by  man, 
and  after  accomplishing  its  grand  ob- 
ject retired.  This  was  the  long  winter 
of  thp  past,  succeeded  by  the  spring 
and  summer  of  today,  with  its  wealth 
of  varied  life. 


THE 

OLD    DARTMOUTH 

HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 

No.  2. 


[Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Histor- 
ical Society,  held  at  Padanaram  (South  Dartmouth)  on  Septemher  30, 
1903,  and  containing  the  following  papers  :] 


[a]  "  DARTMOUTH  TRADITIONS," 

by  Hon.  Win.  W.  Crapo 

[b]  "  LANDMARKS  OF  RUSSELL'S  MILLS," 

by  Miss  Myra  B.  Howland 


[c]    "  TRADITIONS  OF  PADANARAM," 

by  L.  A.  Littlefield 


[d]   "  THE  SALT  INDUSTRY  OF  PADANARAM," 

bv  Ellis  L.  Howland 


[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  maybe  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Ellis  L.  Howland,  at  New  Bedford.] 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 


FALL   MEETING 

OF  THE 

Old   Dartmouth    Historical   Society, 


PADANARAM,   September  30,  1903. 


The  fall  quarterly  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety was  held  at  Padanaram  in  the 
afternoon,  in  two  sessions:  first  a 
clambake  at  '"Laban's  Folly"  hotel,  and 
second,  a  historical  meeting,  held  in 
the  Yacht  club  house,  by  courtesy  of 
the  club.  At  the  clambake  the  following- 
members  were  recorded  as  present, 
though  many  more  attended  the  meet- 
ing in  the  club  house: 


Charles  W  Agard, 
William  B  Fisher, 
Charles  W  Clifford, 
George  H.  H.  Allen, 
Henry     S     Hutchin- 
son, 
Annie  H  Wing, 
Clara  R  Hussey, 
W  R  Wing. 
George  A  Briggs. 
Clarence      R      Sher- 
man, 
Clara  E   Sherman, 
William  H.   Humph- 
rey, 
Sophia  W  G  Pettey, 
Miss  E  M  Gould, 
Winston  Stephens, 
Mrs     Winston     Ste- 
phens, 
Gardner   T    Sanford. 
Marv    B    Sanford, 
Maria  E  Max  field, 
Mrs    Ellen    M      Lap- 

ham, 
Mrs      Elizabeth        J 

Howland. 
William  E  Hatch, 
Mary    Gibbs     Little- 

fiekl, 
L   A    Littlelleld, 
Nancy    P   Delano, 
Mrs  Esther  D  Dunn, 
B  Penhiman, 
Harriet  A  Church, 
Harriet    E    Tripp, 
Juliet   A   M   Barney, 
Annie  M  Washburn. 
W   K  Wagner, 
M  B  Wasner, 
Henrv  B  Worth, 


Mrs  Clara  P  Law- 
ton. 

Ellis   L 'Howland, 

Mrs  Mary  M  How- 
land, 

James  H  Hath- 
away, 

Mrs  Mary  &  Hath- 
away, 

Thorny  s  R  Plum- 
mer, 

A  Inn-da    R    Wat  sun. 

Sarah  W  Seabury, 

Elizabeth  Watson, 

Nellie   L  Thompson, 

Mrs  Benjamin  Wil- 
cox. 

Mrs  Walter  S  Ailen, 

Frank   Wood. 

Mrs   Frank  Wood, 

Mrs  Annie  E  Sher- 
man, 

Gilbert    N    Collins. 

Benjamin    Anthony, 

Celia    E  Anthony, 

Mr  and  Mrs  William 
H  Mathews, 

Mr  and  Mrs  B  J 
Potter. 

Mr  and  Mrs  May- 
hew   R    Hitch, 

Mies  Helen  C  Gif- 
ford, 

Mrs  William  Pres- 
cott  Hunt, 

Charles    H    Gifford, 

Mr  and  Mrs  S  T 
Hawes, 

Amelia    B    Sears. 

Miss  S   E   Seaburv, 

Miss   C   O   Seabury, 


Sarah  E   Worth, 

Isaac  B  Tompkins, 
Jr, 

Sarah  E  Tompkins, 

W   J    Nickerson, 

M   E    Nickerson, 

James  L  Sherman, 

N  D  Phinney, 

Annie    C    Phinney, 

Dora  F  Terry, 

Maria   F   Tripp, 

Helen  C  Tripp, 

George  H  Tripp. 

E   N   Milliken, 

Lucy  Milbken  Burt. 

Henry   P  Burt, 

C   H   Gifford. 

Edith    B    Gifford. 

Charles  E  Benton, 

J  M  Simms, 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harry 
M  Church, 

Joseph    S   Swaim. 

B^rederic  G  Hillman. 

Emma  R  Hall 

Mrs  Rufus  A  Soule, 

Mrs  Garry  de  N 
Hough, 

Mrs   N    A   Stanley, 

Mrs  William  A  Rus- 
sell, 

Mrs  Elizabeth  P 
Paige, 

Estelle   M   Hurll, 

Marv  E  Bradford, 

M    Alice    Fish, 

Mary  Burritt  Shel- 
don, 

Emma    R   Anthony. 

George  S  Anthonv, 

William  E  Water- 
man. 

J    K   Hayes. 

Abbie   D   Whitney. 

S    C    Church. 

E    M    Church, 

Mrs  H   E  Hayes, 

Mrs  S  R  Crowell. 

Miss  Mary  B  Sea- 
bury, 

Miss  Helen  H  Sea- 
bury, 

J  V   Spare, 

H    M.  Spare, 

Charles   If    Lawton, 

Mrs  Mary  E  Law- 
ten, 


Thomas   P   Gordon, 
Mary   E   Allen, 
M   E   B   M os her, 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  J 

Howland, 
Susan    G   Howland, 
Alice   W   Howland, 
Mrs  William  A  Kir- 

by, 
William     A     Kirby, 
Amy    A    Kirbv, 
J    Arnold    Wright, 
Helen    G    Luce, 
Charles  T  Luce. 
George  E  Briggs 
Job    C    Tripp, 
.Mrs  Job  C  Tripp, 
Mrs    B    H    Waite, 
Florence    L    Waite, 
William  F  Williams, 
Martin    L   Eldredge, 
Elizabeth   L  Perry, 
Anna   L  Williams, 
Ida    M    Eliot, 
E  R  Hussev, 
E    M    Hussev, 
E   B  Gilliagham, 
James      L      Gilling- 

ham, 
Mrs   E   B   Gray, 
B  P'ranklin  Wordell, 
H    C     Vaughan, 
William   A   Wing, 
Patty    Wilcox, 
George    W    Wadv, 
Mr    and     Mrs     E    T 

Covell. 
EIrnira    M    Watson, 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L 

Baylies, 
Mr   aiid   Mrs   George 

R    Stetson, 
Mrs         William        B 

Ma  comber, 
Mrs        Charles         M 

Taber, 
Mrs         Arthur         H 

Jones. 
Charles    S    Kelley, 
L   D    Eldred. 
Albion    T    Brownell, 
William    F   Potter, 
Alice  W  Potter, 
Dr    and    Mrs      M    H 

Leonard 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frank- 
lin E  Smith, 


When  President  Crapo  rapped  to  or- 
der there  were  few  available  places  in 
the  hall,  the  entire  room  being1  occupied 
and  portions  of  the  piazza.  President 
Crapo  used  a  gravel  made  from  a 
whale's  tooth,  which  was  presented  to 
the  society  by  William  A.  Wing.  Mr. 
Crapo  made  a  brief  historical  address 
in  introducing  the  speakers,  and  fol- 
lowing   him    three     papers    were     read, 


"Landmarks  of  Russells  Mills,"  by  Miss 
Myra  B.  Howland  of  Russells  Mills; 
"Traditions  of  Padanaram,"  by  L.  A. 
Ritdefield  of  Padanaram,  and  "The 
Pa;1anaram  Salt  Industry,"  by  Ellis  L. 
Howland  of  this  city,  secretary  of  the 
society. 

The  papers  were  listened  to  with  in- 
terest and  applause,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  rewarded  the  speakers. 


a 


Dartmouth  Traditions." 


Opening  Address  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Crapo. 


"The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  soci- 
ety comes  today  to  the  mother  town 
to  hold  its  September  session.  The  lo- 
cality is  full  of  historical  interest.  The 
ancient  town  was  organized  by  virtue 
of  an  order  from  the  Plymouth  court, 
in  1G64,  and  it  embraces  the  territory 
conveyed  12  years  previous  by  Wasa- 
mequin  and  Wamsutta  to  William 
Bradford  and  others.  It  was  called 
Dartmouth  by  order  of  the  court.  Two 
years  before  the  organization  of  the 
town,  however,  the  people  of  Plymouth 
called  on  King  Philip  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  specify  the  boundaries.  This 
he  assented  to  and  appointed  an  In- 
dian to  do  this  work.  1  have  thought 
that  perhaps  the  Pilgrim  forefathers 
had  some  other  purpose  in  mind  than 
the  .mere  defining  of  the  boundaries; 
that  as  the  deed  was  signed  only  by 
Wasamequin  and  Wamsutta,  they  may 
have  desired  to  secure  King  Philip's 
assent  to  it.  The  work  was  done  and 
the  boundaries  declared  to  be:  Three 
miles  east  of  the  banks  of  the  Acushnet 
river;  running  west  to  a  flat  rock  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Acoaxet  river,  and 
extending   inland   eight   miles. 

"In  1787  the  territory's  area  was  re- 
duced by  the  setting  off  of  Westport 
and  New  Bedford,  and  in  more  recent 
years  the  exigencies  of  New  Bedford 
have  resulted  in  taking  off  slices  and 
annexing  them  to  New  Bedford.  But 
this,  the  present  town  of  Dartmouth,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  area  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Plymouth.  I  believe,  leads 
in  the  number  of  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  Dartmouth  conies  next. 

"It  was  a  wise  custom  of  the  Indians 
to  make  yearly  visitation  to  this  local- 
its'-  for  clambakes.  You  have  adopted 
this  custom,  and  after  partaking  of  an 
old-fashioned  clambake,  in  harmony  of 
the  habits  of  your  ancestors,  you  are 
here  to  listen  to  accounts  of  the  early 
history  of  the  town.  I  do  not  wish  to 
anticipate  the  narratives  you  are  about 


to  enjoy.  I  only  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  rich  store  of  historical  material 
to  be  found  in  the  present  town  of 
Dartmouth. 

"About  1662,  Ralph  Russell  and  An- 
thony Slocum  came  here  from  Taunton. 
Russell  had  previously  made  iron  at 
Taunton,  in  company  with  the  Leon- 
ards, who  went  there  from  Middleboro. 
He  settled  at  Russells  Mills,  where  he 
manufactured  iron  from  the  bog  ores  of 
that  vicinity.  Who  can  tell  the  spot 
where  his  forge  was  located,  or  how 
many  years  the  business  was  carried 
on? 

"Anthony  Slocum  went  down  on  the 
neck,  and  established  his  home  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Paskamansett.  Who 
can  tell  the  spot  where  he  met  his 
death?  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  In 
1675,  during  King  Philip's  war. 

"There  was  formerly  a  fulling  mill 
at  Russells  Mills.  Who  was  its  origin- 
al constructor,  and  for  how  many  years 
did  it  do  service?  Who  built  the  dam 
at  that  picturesque  spot  in  Russells 
Mills,  and  who  first  used  the  water  as 
power  for  a   saw  mill? 

"In  my  boyhood  I  remember  the  old 
grist  mill  in  the  vicinity.  The  miller 
was  a  genial  old  man,  and  the  little 
boys  were  very  fond  of  him.  When  he 
was  not  watching  the  work  of  the  mill 
wheel,  he  was  engaged  at  his  work- 
bench, making  hand-made  hay-rakes 
for  the  farmers,  who  considered  them 
much  superior  in  quality  to  those  made 
elsewhere. 

"Then  the  Russell  garrison  at  Appo- 
negansett  and  the  location  of  th^  stock- 
ade should  be  noted.  Not  enough 
prominence  has  been  given  to  Dart- 
mouth's part  in  the  Indian  wars. 
Where  are  the  records  of  the  victims, 
and  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
savage   warriors? 

"Then  there  is  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  historical  exploration  to  be 
found   in  the  conflict  between   th^  Ply- 


mouth  church  and  the  Quakers  of 
Dartmouth,  with  bigotry  on  one  side, 
and  grim,  stubborn  resistance  on  the 
other.  Every  incident  in  this  struggle 
for  religious  liberty  should  be  gathered 
and  preserved  before  it  is  lost  in  obliv- 
ion. 

"At  Padariaram,  too,  shipbuilding 
was  once  a  nourishing  industry.  Who 
can  tell  us  what  whalers,,  fishing  craft 
and  coasters  were  built  here,  and  the 
history  of  these  vessels? 

"I  remember  an  occurrence  which 
took  place  in  Padanaram  harbor.  It 
•was  told  to  me  by  Joseph  Grinnell  years 
ago.  It  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
embargo  in  the  war  of  1812.  Congress 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  departure 
of  vessels  from  our  ports,  and  the  law 
proved  distasteful,  especially  to  the 
people  in  this  region.  But  British 
cruisers  were  about,  and  our  shipping 
was  liable  to  capture.  Mr.  Grinnell, 
at      the      time      was     a      young      man, 


about  23  years  of  age,  deputy  collector 
and  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  Bed- 
ford. At  Padanaram,  Bradford  How- 
land  had  a  vessel  which  was  fitted  for 
sea,  and  he  was  determined  that  she 
should  sail.  Mr.  Grinnell  was  ordered 
by  the  collector  to  take  a  squad  of  men 
and  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  vessel. 
This  occurrence  had  its  humorous  as 
well  as  its  serious  side.  One  of  the 
mistakes  of  my  life — I  am  willing  to 
confess  to  one — is  that  I  did  1.  t  write 
out  the  facts,  but  I  didn't.  I  think 
some  of  the  older  people  here  may  have 
heard  the  other  side  of  this  story. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  historical  in- 
quiry and  investigation  right  here,  and 
it  may  prompt  Dartmouth  men  and 
women  to  gather  up  the  traditions 
which  remain. 

"We  are  making  a  beginning  today 
in  that  direction,  and  what  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  desires  is 
your  sympathy  and  co-operation."' 


"Landmarks  of  Russell's  Mills. 


» 


Bv  Miss  Myra  B.   Rowland. 


In  reading  an  intensely  interesting 
historical  paper  by  Ellis  E.  Howland,  I 
was  forcibly  moved  by  these  words: 
"When  in  1746  the  legislatures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  deter- 
mined the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  states  and  cut  off  from  old  Dart- 
mouth the  towns  of  Eittle  Compton  and 
Tiverton,  they  robbed  Massachusetts  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  historical 
sections  of  all  her  area."  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  I  was  "forcibly  moved,"  b-ut 
cheered  to  think  we  still  had  enough  of 
charming  scenery  left  to  make  our  little 
village  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
little  hamlets  in  eastern  New  England. 
This  pretty  little  village,  seven  miles 
from  New  Bedford,  and  13  miles  from 
Little  Compton,  and  her  wealth  of 
"colonial  relics,"  nestled  among  the 
trees,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
fair  Paskamanset't  river,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  villager  one  can  find. 

This  tiny  village  was  settled  in  1650 
by  Ralph  Russell,  who  in  company 
with  John  Russell  and  Anthony  Slocum 
operated  the  iron  forge  so  long  exiinct. 
How  we  can  almost  hear  the  busy  hum 
of  machinery,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  busy  workmen  as  they  hammer  the 
metal.  To  the  Russells  truly  belong  the 
honor  of  having  founded  our  historic 
Russells  Mills,  and  so  many  of  us  feel 
like  saying,  Hail  to  the  Russells!  We 
learn  from  history  "that  from  the  early 
date  over  250  years  since  there  has  been 
no  date  in  the  annals  of  the  old  mother 


town  of  Dartmouth  or  of  the  vigorous 
blanches  of  the  parent  tree,  when  the 
name  of  Russell  was  not  borne  by  many 
who  proved  worthy  founders  of  our 
dear  hamlet."  "On  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1654,  a  conveyance  was  made  by 
an  Indian  chief,  Wasamequin,  and 
Wamsutta,  his  son,  of  the  territory  now 
ecmprising  the  towns  of  Westport, 
Dartmouth,  New  Bedford.  Fairhaven 
and  Acushnet  to  William  Bradford, 
Captain  Standish,  Thomas  Southworth, 
John  Winslow,  John  Cook  and  their 
associates."  In  1664  Dartmouth  was  in- 
corporated, and  John  Russell  was  sent 
as  the  first  representative  to  the  gen- 
eral court  at  Plymouth. 

The  occupation  in  the  early  days 
was  the  running  of  mills— grist  mills, 
shingle  mills,  woolen  mills;  also  a 
carding  machine  where  wool  was  card- 
el  into  rolls.  The  Indians  were  here 
before  1654.  Very  recently  1  was  shown 
a  small  basket,  made  and  given  by  an 
Indian  to  Philip  Gidley  when  h*  was 
six  years  of  age.  Mr.  Gidley  was  born 
in  1791.  The  relic  of  the  early  days — 
112  years  old — is  now  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Gidley,  a  son  of  the  late 
Philip.  Our  esteemed  citizens.  Job 
Scott  Gidley,  and  Angeline  Ricketson. 
were  also  children  of  the  late  Philip 
Gidley.  One  of  the  old  landmarks  of 
Russells  Mills  which  I  think  I  should 
mention  first  is  the  grist  mill  owned  and 
operated  by  James  Allen,  2d,  formerly 
owned       by      Elihu       Howland,      whose 


country  residence  is  still  near  the  spot, 
and  we  may  go  back  one  more  genera- 
tion to  Allen  Howland,  the  father  of 
Mr.  Elihu  Howland,  who  formerly 
run  the  same  mill.  I  know  of  no  more 
charming  spot  in  Russells  Mills  to 
visit.  Not  only  does  one  become  inter- 
ested in  the  industry  of  grinding  the 
corn,  the  meal  of  which  has  become  to 
be  in  such  great  demand  at  the  present 
day,  but  the  scenery  around  the  mill  is 
simply  beyond  description.  The  peace- 
ful water  dotted  here  and  there  with 
the  lily  and  cardinal  flower,  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  the  trees,  the 
whole  forming  one  grand  picture,  which 
one  is  unable  to  describe,  but  the 
beauty  of  which  is  ever  with  them.  It 
is  near  this  spot  that  Mrs.  John  Q. 
Howland  and  Miss  Sara  have  selected 
their  home  for  the  summer  months. 
One  is  ever  finding  new  beauty  in  Rus- 
sells Mills.  Very  truly  has  it  been  said, 
"God  made  the  country,  while  man 
made  the  town."  One  Sabbath  recent- 
ly I  found  a  little  brook,  the  same 
stream  which  furnishes  the  power  to 
run  James  Allen's  mill,  and  I  am  told 
100  years  since  a  mill  was  erected  on 
the  spot.  This  pretty  little  brook  has 
been  carefully  cleaned,  .  a  water-fall 
has  been  made,  also  a  rustic  seat  been 
arranged,  the  work  being  done  by  one 
of  our  town's  boys,  Carlton  Smith,  who 
was  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  took 
such  an  interest  to  furnish  to  seekers 
after  rural  life  this  charming  spot. 

Most  of  you  who  have  ever  visited 
Russells  Mills  are  familiar  with  "Ob- 
servatory Rock."  This  place  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  from  the  fact 
that  1  am  told  my  father,  in  1842. 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  observatory 
which  was  held  by  iron  bolts  to  the 
rock,  and  threw  a  flag  to  the  breeze. 
This  place  was  visited  bj'  many,  an  ad- 
mission fee  being  charged  to  ascend 
the  many  steps,  where  from  the  top 
one  was  rewarded  by  a  fine  outlook.  In 
April,  1852,  it  was  blown  down  and  de- 
posited, it  remains  in  the  cemetery  be- 
low. At  one  time  there  were  two 
bowling  alleys  at  Russells  Mills.  But 
they  seem  to'  be  older  than  the  oldest 
resident.  I  can  obtain  no  date  of  their 
being  erected,  but  they  must  have  been 
here  for  more  than  a  century.  One  was 
at  the  residence  of  William  A.  Smith; 
the  other  near  the  residence  of  the  late 
Alfred  Leonard.  One  little  spot  in  Rus- 
sells Mills,  known,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
any  place  in  the  village,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  viz..  "Gammage's  moun- 
tain." Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  and  while 
bringing  chagrin  and  mortification  to 
me,  will  ever  stand  out  as  a  monument 
to  my  ignorance.  When  I  was  perhaps 
eight  years  of  age  and  attending  the 
very  old  schoolhouse,  which  has  since 
been  converted  into  Grange  Hall,  our 
lesson  in  geography  one  day  was  upon 


"Mountains."  Finally  our  teacher  said: 
"How  many  in  the  class  have  ever 
seen  a  mountain?"  Now  I  had  never 
heard  this  elevation  called  other  than 
"Gammage's  mountain,"  so  I  had  be- 
come to  believe  it  really  was  a  moun- 
tain. Imagine  my  waving  my  hand  in 
ecstacy,  the  only  one  in  the  class  who 
had  ever  seen  a  mountain,  and  very 
likely  ashamed  of  my  fellow  pupils,  who 
were  so  ignorant  and  had  not  reached 
my  goal.  Before  I  had  waved  my  hand 
from  my  body  in  my  eagerness  to  im- 
part my  knowledge,  the  teacher  said 
very  calmly.  "Well,  Myra,  what  moun- 
tain have  you  seen?"  And  I  was  not 
one  bit  modest  of  my  knowledge,  but 
exclaimed  with  a  great  deal  of  as- 
surance.  in  tone  loud  enough  to  be 
beard  by  the  whole  school,  "Gam- 
mage's!'' "How  hath  the  mighty 
fallen!"  The  pupils  laughed  me  to 
scorn  until  the  teacher  had  to  stop  the 
uproar  and  all  the  time  I  was  so  inno- 
cent, simply  believing  what  I  was  told. 
This  eminence  is  just  opposite  the  Pas- 
kamansett  river. 

Another  place  of  interest  is  the  Old 
Meeting  House  bridge.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  it;  it  is  very  near  the 
eld  Apponegansett  Friends  Meeting 
House.  When  the  report  of  the  bi- 
centennial was  given,  in  July,  1S99,  I 
quote  these  words:  "Few  religious  so- 
cieties in  America  are  privileged  to 
look  back  over  a  period  of  200  years 
and  furnish  to  the  present  generation 
an  unbroken  record  of  their  transac- 
tions for  two  centuries."  To  Dr.  E.  T. 
Tucker  we  are  indebted  for  the  "His- 
tory of  the   Friends." 

The  old  mill  near  the  Cummings  es- 
tate is  to  many  of  interest,  one  of  the 
early  recollections  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dent. While  we  sigh  with  regret  to  see 
the  old  water-wheel  going  to  destruc- 
tion and  the  whole  spot  looking  so  de- 
lapidated  we  feel  very  thankful  that 
Mr.  Tirrell  gave  us  an  opportunity, 
let  what  may  happen  of  decay,  to  keep 
fresh  in  our  minds  by  the  aid  of  a 
camera,  the  old  "Cummings  Mill."  We 
must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  "Fresh 
River."  It  has  its  rise  in  the  Watuppa 
Ponds  near  Fall  River,  pursuing  its 
flow  to  Smith  Mills,  down  by  the  old 
Friends  Apponegansett  Meeting  House, 
still  flowing  on  and  affording  the  power 
whilch  formerly  ran  our  inills,  going  on 
and  on.  and  meeting  the  Paskamansett 
river,  and  at  last  getting  lost  in  the 
crooked    chanel    beyond. 

"Weren't  ships  fitted  from  Russells 
Mills?"  I  hear  some  one  say.  Yes. 
the  shipyard  was  just  below  the  land- 
ing. We  have  a  beautiful  story  which 
has  been  preserved  for  our  entertain- 
ment, of  one  ship  which  sailed  from 
Russells  Mills  [Dartmouth]  and  was 
never  heard  from.  The  story  is  called 
"Grandfather's     Pocket     Book."       The 


story  is  founded  on  fact,  of  the  ship 
vhich  never  returned  to  old  Dart- 
mouth, but  which  sailed  from  its  port. 
The  pocket  book  which  I  borrowed  for 
the  occasion  is  the  property  of  the  late 
Gideon    Smith    of    Dartmouth. 

GRANDFATHER'S  POCKETBOOK. 

Grandfather's  pocketbook,  faded  and  old! 
Years   three   score  and    ten   have   ever   It 

rolled 
Since  the  day  and  the  hour  when  it  was 

new, 
And  the  sheen  on  it  wore  its  glossiest  hue. 
Now   'tis  gray  with    the   touch   of  time's 

mouldy   fingers, 
The  hard  prints  of  which  on  it  still  ling- 
ers. 
'Tis   made   of   morocco,    once  shining   and 

red,— 
Grandfather    bought    it    the    day    he    was 

wed ! 
He  looked  on  its  contents  with  little  less 

pride 
Than   he  gazed  on   his   fair,   his  beautiful 

bride; 
For  that  he  well  knew  would   keep  want 

from  the  door. 
And  a  welcome  would  give  to  the  weary 

and  sore. 
'Tis  a  joy  to  gaze  on  this  pocketbook  old— 
With    its    cavernous    cells    for    silver    and 

gold. 
It    brings    to    our    thoughts    the    time    far 

away 
When  these  were  plenty  as  the  scrip  of  to- 
day; 
When  sovereigns  and  guineas  of  genuine 

gold. 
And  great  silver  dollars  were   made  in  a 

mould. 
Look!    here's    a    letter,    all    blotted    with 

tears, 
Yellow    with    age,    and    stained    by      the 

years:— 
'Tis    a    love    letter    and    reads    much     the 

same 
As  letters  this  day  of  a  similar  name:— 
It  begins  with  "My  Darling,"  and  tells  of 

a    love 
Earnest  as   that  of  the  angels  above; 
'Tis  directed  to  grandmother,  her  maiden 

name, 
And  there  seems  to  be  in  it  a  shadow  of 

blame 
That  their  wedding  day  is  so  far  away— 
['Tis   just    a    year    from    the   date    to    the 

day]. 
It    says:    From    Cape    Cod    +o    Boston    he 

rode  in  a  stage— 
And   grandfather's  name's   at   the   end   of 

the  page. 
And  here's  a  lock  of  grandfather's  hair! 
As  curling  and  Mack,  as  shining  and  fair, 
As    when    grandmother's    scissors    it     cut 

from  his  head, 
On    his    twenty-fust    birthday,    when    he 

lovingly    said, — 
"Take,    Susan,    I   pray,    the   whole   of   my 

head." 
And   that  was  the   way   he   asked   her   to 

wed. 
Here's   their   marriage     certificate,    crum- 
pled and  torn. 
See  where  'twas  folded,  how  it  is  worn! 
'Twas  the  year  eighteen  hundred  the  ink 

was  wet, 
Just  two  years  from  the  time  my  grand- 
parents met; 
When  they   to  each  other  gave   heart   to 

heart, 
To  cherish  and  love  till  death  should  them 
part. 


A  sailor  was  grandfather,   brave  hearted 

and  bold, 
And    fearless   of  danger   as    I    have   been 

told; 
Energetic  and  active,  to  all  ports  he  went, 
And  short  was  the  time  that  at  home  he 

spent, 
But  sweet  were  the  hours  there  that  he 

passed, 
Though  the  shadow  of  parting  was  over 

it   cast. 
He  sailed   out  of  Dartmouth,   one     bleak 

winter's  morning, 
Just  as  the  break  of  day  was  fir3t  dawn- 
ing, 
grandmother's    lips   he   touched     with     a 

kiss, 
And    gave    her    the     pocketbook,      saying 

"Take  this. 
There's  enough  for  whatever  you'll  want 

to  buy- 
Take    care    of    the    babies,    and     dearest, 

good  bye!" 
Of  that  vessel  and  crew  not  the  slightest 

word, 
From    that    day    to    this    has    ever     been 

heard 
Grandmother   waited,    year   out   and    year 

in, 
Till    her   hair   turned   gray    and    her   eyes 

grew    dim; 
But  the  loved  came  not.  her  sad  heart  to 

cheer, 
Nor  tidings  of  him  e'er  did  she  hear. 
But  one  night  in  a  dream  as  she  quietly 

slept, 
Grandfather  came  in  and  over  her  wept. 
Over  her  leaned,  his  clothes  dripping  wet, 
And  told  her  then,  that  his  sun  had  set; 
In  his  face,  icy  cold,  distinctly  she  read 
That  his  body  forever  and  ever  was  dead. 
Time    brought    to    grandmother    offers    of 

marriage. 
A    house   in    town   and    a    handsome    car- 
riage; 
But  to  each  and  to  all  grandmother  said — 

"Nay! 
In  patience  I'll  wait  till  the  coming  bright 

day, 
When  the  mansion  in  heaven  is  ready  for 

me, 
And  the  face  of  my  husband  again  I  shall 

see." 
And    now    she    has    gone    at    eighty    odd 

years, 
To   the  home   that  she   yearned   for   thro' 

misty   tears, 
And  1  think  of  the  meeting  on  that  other 

side 
Of    grandfather's    greeting    his    long    ago 

br<de. 
And    I    wonder,    if   there    the    perfect    joy 

given. 
Compensates  for  the  happiness  here  that 

was   riven. 
The  babies,  two  boys,  are  old  men  now, 
And    silver    hair    crosses    each    furrowed 

brow; 
Father    and    grandfather    each    have    be- 
come, 
And    their    journey    on    earth    almost      is 

done; 
But    thro'    life's   evening   shadows    a    fair 

white   hand 
Beckons  them  on  to  the  Better  Land. 
Grandfather's  pocketbook  faded  and  old! 
Its  leaves  in  reverence  I  tenderly  fold, 
And  lay  its  treasures  back  in  their  place. 
Putting    them     up     in     the     cld-fashioned 

case; 
For,   mid   the  choicest  things  I  have  and 

hold 
Is    grandfather's    pocketbook,    faded    and 
old! 


"Traditions  of  Padanaram 


n 


By  L.  A.   Littlefield. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society — Our 
secretary  came  to  be  a  short  time  ago 
and  asked  if  I  would  write  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  village  of  Padanaram.  I 
felt  reluctant  about  making  the  at- 
tempt, owing  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  finally  decided  to  do  so 
and  will  give  you  the  few  facts  and 
traditions  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  histories  of  liicketson  and  El- 
lis, and  from  a  few  of  my  friends  who 
have  been  life  long  residents  in  this  de- 
lightful little  hamlet. 

We  all  know  that  the  Apponegansett 
tribe  of  Indians  had  dwelt  around  the 
shores  of  the  bay  and  river  for  no  one 
knows  how  many  centuries,  and  we  can 
imagine  that  sturdy  race,  with  their 
wigwams  clustered  about  the  shores  of 
the  river,  over  the  hills,  and  in  the  for- 
ests, in  the  neighborhood  of  this  vil- 
lage. 

We  can  also  imagine  their  feelings 
when  the  first  rumors  reached  their 
ears,  of  the  arrival  of  a  strange  race  of 
men  with  white  skins,  and  who  can 
blame  them  for  their  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  white  man  as  he  advanced  step 
by  step  into  their  domains. 

The  original  tract  of  land  comprising 
Dartmouth  was  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians by  William  Bradford  and  33  oth- 
ers of  the  Plymouth  colony  in  1652,  al- 
though there  were  a  few  white  settlers 
in  the  territory  previous  to  that  time. 

John  Cook,  the  Pilgrim,  was  one  of 
the  company  of  that  colony  who  settled 
in  this  locality  and  no  doubt  he  and 
his  associates  named  the  place  Dart- 
mouth after  the  old   English   township. 

What  courage,  and  strength,  and  per- 
severance, it  required  of  those  first  set- 
tlers to  face  the  trials  and  discourage- 
ments in  order  to  exist  in  this  wil- 
derness. They  must  have  been  men  of 
iron,  and  do  you  ever  stop  to  think 
wrhat  a  magnificent  structure  has  been 
reared  upon  the  foundation  those  first 
settlers  laid? 

In  the  year  1675  the  Indians  under 
King  Philip  invaded  the  town,  and  we 
read  in  the  histories  that  they  wrought 
great  destruction,  killing  and  torturing 
many  of  the  settlers. 

Some,  however.  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  shelter  in  "Russell's 
Garrison,"  the  ruins  of  which  can  be 
seen  at  the  present  day,  about  a  mile 
from  this  spot  on  the  north  side  of  Ap- 
ponegansett river,  on  land  now  owned 
by  Mary  A.  Gifford.  (I  would  suggest 
that  this  society  take  steps  to  buy  this 
site,    if  possible,    and   erect   a   tablet   or 


place  a  boulder,  suitably  inscribed,  on 
the  spot). 

This  garrison  was  built  by  John  Rus- 
sell, the  first  representative  from  the 
township  of  Dartmouth  to  the  Old  Col- 
ony court,  Plymouth,  and  John  and  Jo- 
seph Russell,  twins,  were  born  in  the 
garrison  November  22d,  1679. 

The  following  story  is  taken  from 
Barber's  Historical  Collection: 

"The  Indians,  so  it  is  stated,  had  a 
fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the -river, 
and  used  to  show  themselves  and  act 
all  manner  of  mockery  to  aggravate  the 
English,  they  being  at  more  than  a 
gunshot  off. 

"It  is  related,  however,  that  an  In- 
dian came  oat  at  one  time  as  usual,  and 
exposing  himself  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,  some  one  having  an  uncom- 
monly long  gun  fired  and  put  an  end 
to  his  mockery." 

The  Indians  finally  surrendered  to  the 
garrison  on  the  strength  of  certain 
promises  made  to  them  by  Captain 
Eels  and  Ralph  Earl,  but  the  Plj'mouth 
colony,  hearing  of  the  distress  of  the 
Dartmouth  people,  sent  Captain  Benja- 
min Church,  ihe  celebrated  Indian 
fighter,  with  a  company  of  soldiers  to 
their  relief,  who  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaty 
of  Captain  Eels  and  Ralph  Earl, 
Captain  Church  marched  the  Indian 
captives,  about  160  in  number,  includ- 
ing King  Philip's  wife  and  son,  over 
the  forest  road  to  Plymouth  and  sold 
them  into  slavery  to  the  Spaniards. 

We  do  not  find  much  of  historical 
interest  pertaining  to  Padanaram  be- 
tween the  Indian  wars  and  the  Revo- 
lution. We  naturally  presume  that  the 
town  enjoyed  a  comparatively  quiet 
time  for  a  good  many  years. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
name  "Padanaram"  originated  'with 
Daban  Thatcher,  who  came  from  Har- 
wich, Mass.,  about  the  year  1805  and 
carried  on  a  shipyard  here. 

The  first  mention  of  Padanaram  oc- 
curred in  a  deed  given  by  him  in  1828, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  corresponding  with 
the  Bible  story  of  Da  ban  who  lived  in 
Padanaram  prompted  him  to  give  the 
place  that  name. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors  to  apply  fictitious  names 
to  villages,  streets,  and  other  locali- 
ties. 

I  remember  that  in  my  native  town  of 
Weymouth  we  had  the  names,  "Old 
Spain,"  "Misquito  Plain,"  "Sheer* 
street,"  etc.,  and  the  old  town  of  Scit- 
uate  hos  a  place  called  "Egypt." 


East  Taunton  has  been  called 
""•Squaw betty"  for  many  years,  and  no 
doubt  those  of  you  who  are  natives  of 
New  Bedford  can  recall  many  places 
nearby  that  had  such  names. 

The  village  had  its  share  of  troubles 
at  the  time  of  the  British  invasion, 
Sept.  5th  and  6th,  1778,  as  we  read  that 
the  enemy  landed  here  and  destroyed 
several  buildings  owned  by  Mr.  Elihu 
Akin. 

This  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  desire  for  revenge  on  the 
part  of  Richard  Shearman,  Eldad  Tup- 
per  a  no  William  Castle,  they  having 
been  expelled  from  the  village  for  their 
Tory  sympathies  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Akin. 

The  first  two  were  said  to  have  been 
acting  as    pilots   tor   the    British. 

The  British  set  fire  to  Mr.  Elihu 
Akin's  sister's  house  three  different 
times  and  she  succeeding  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames  each  time,  the  sol- 
diers refrained  from  pushing  the  mat- 
ter further  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary courage  shown  by  the  woman. 

It  was  very  kind  of  the  British  to 
make  this  visit  to  Padanaram,  as  oth- 
erwise we  would  have  lost  these  valua- 
ble historical  facts. 

One  of  the  prominent  early  settlers 
was  Captain  John  Akin,  who  first  set- 
tled at  Nonquid,  and  afterwards  lived 
at  Padanaram. 

He  was  captain  in  Colonel  Benjamin 
•Church's  company.  He  was  also  town 
clerk,    representative   and  selectman. 

His  sons,  James  and  Elihu,  owned  a 
vessel  that  the  British  burned  on  the 
stocks   when   they    raided    the   town. 

Benjamin  Akin,  son  of  Captain  John 
Akin  and  Hannah  (Shearman),  was 
town  clerk  in  ITS'.) ;  representative 
delegate  to  colonial  congress  at  Wa- 
tertown;  leading  man  in  town.  He  lived 
at  the  head  of  Apponegansett  river,  a 
little. to  the  west  up  the  road.  Died  at 
his  son's  home  (Bartholomew)  in  East 
Fairhaven. 

The  old  Akin  homestead  still  stands 
at  Davis  Corner,  where  Elihu  lived  and 
died.  His  son.  Joseph  Akin,  was  born 
in  1790,  in  the  old  homestead,  and  died 
there  Feb.  8th..  1S63. 

The  children  of  Joseph  Akin  and 
Hannah  (Howland)  were  all  born  in  the 
homestead,  and  only  two  are  now  liv- 
ing, Mrs.  Rhoda  Howland  Waterman, 
and  Mrs.  Eliza  Bennett.  Mrs.  Eliza 
Bennett  is  now  living  in  the  old  home- 
stead. 

The  first  church  erected  in  the  vil- 
lage was  the  Congregational,  now 
standing  on  the  hill,  and  was  organized 
in  1807,  and  the  building  built  between 
1816  and  1821.      ' 

The  oldest  records  we  have  pertaining 
to  this  church  are  as  follows,  taken 
from  a  manual  published  in  18S2: 

"In  the  great  gale  and  inundation  of 


September,  23d,  1815,  the  records  to  that 
date  were  swept  away  with  the  dwell- 
ing of  Dr.  Sturtevant,  in  which  they 
were  kept,  and  lost.  On  Sabbath  even- 
ing, the  26th  of  the  succeeding  May,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Eaban  Thatcher,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Peter  Crocker  was  moderator,  to  sup- 
ply, as  far  as  possible  from  recollection, 
those  records." 

"The  subjoined  statements  were  re- 
garded as  authentic." 

"In  the  spring  of  1807  the  church  was 
organized  by  the  Rev.  Curtis  Coe,  the 
Rev.  Mace  Sheperd  and  the  Rev.  Isaiah 
Weston,  with  the  following  members: 
David  Thatcher,  Joel  Parker,  Eaban 
Thatcher,  Harmony  Packard.  Betsey 
Howes,  Phebe  Nickerson  and  Mehitable 
Kelley. 

"Joseph  Packard  was  chosen  deacon 
and  David  Thatcher  scribe.  Rev.  Cur- 
tis Coe  during  the  next  six  months  re- 
ceived 16  members,  when  in  October  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Emerson  of  Hollis,  N.  H., 
was  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  university  in  the 
class  of  1794,  and  for  a  time  studied  in 
the  law  department,  but  left  to  engage 
in  a  successful  mercantile  business. 
After  his  conversion  he  abandoned  his 
ilattering  worldly  prospects  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry,  and  was  called  to  the  pas- 
toral office  here,  the  first  and  the  last 
which  he  filled.  He  died  Nov.  16th,  1808. 
The  impression  made  by  his  brief  pas- 
toral work  is  indicated  by  the  striking- 
ly beautiful  epitaph  upon  his  plain 
headstone  in  the  cemetery,  the  only  one 
there  of  a  pastor  of  this  parish." 

It   reads: 

"His  disposition  was  singularly  mild, 
His  deportment  lovely,  his  judgment 
Sound,  his  labors  assiduous,  his  death 
Triumphant." 

The  Baptist  church,  next  above  what 
was  the  Lawton  House,  was  built  in 
1831,  but  has  not  been  used  for  meet- 
ings for  some  years. 

As  the  maritime  interests  and  whal- 
ing industries  developed,  Padanaram 
look  a  hand  and  we  find  that  shipyards 
sprang  up  on  the  river  banks  and  for 
quite  a  period  of  years,  from  about  the 
year  1X20.  the  blows  of  the  ship  car- 
penters and  calkers'  mallets  were  heard 
shaping  and  fitting  the  solid  oak  tim- 
bers for  sturdy  ships  that  were  des- 
tined to  plow  the  seas  all  over  the 
world,  bringing  home  the  products  of 
the  Indies  and  in  search  of  the  whales. 

Messrs.  Mathews  &  Thatcher  (Charles 
Mathews  and  Mathews  Thatcher)  were 
engaged  in  ship  building  at  what  was 
called  'Deep  Water  Point,"  about  a 
mile  above  the  bridge,  about  1826  or 
1S27. 

Another  shipyard  was  conducted  near 
a  here  Mr.  Tryon's  summer  house  now 
stands,    bv    Daniel    Homer;        the     ship 
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Nimrod,  quite  a  large   vessel  for  those 
days,  was  built  by  him. 

About  1845.  Alonzo  Mathews,  John 
Mashow  (who  learned  his  trade  of  La- 
ban  Thatcher),  James  Madison  Babbitt 
and  Frederick  Smally  carried  on  a  ship- 
yard near  where  the  pavilion  now 
stands. 

They  built  large  whaleships.  The 
bark  A.  R.  Tucker,  which  lately  ar- 
rived in  New  Bedford  disabled,  was 
built  by  Mf^srs.  Mathews,  Mashow  & 
Co.,  besides  the  Benjamin  Cummings, 
Eliot  C.  Cowdin,  Morning  Light,  Noma. 
Tropic  Bird,  Cape  Horn  Pigeon,  Jireh 
Swift,  Morning  Star.  Matilda  Sears, 
and    others. 

Mathews,  Mashow  &  Co.  went  out  of 
business  in  1858,  building  in  all  14  barks, 
one  brig,  19  schooners  and  one  sloop. 
(See  appendix.) 

The  first  bridge  over  the  Apponegan- 
sett  river  was  built  between  the  years 
1834  and   1836. 

The  corporation  was  composed  of  Na- 
thaniel Howland.  Caleb  Anthony,  Gil- 
bert Howland,  Joseph  Bailey,  Richard 
Sandford.  Clark  Ricketson  and  Luther 
Kirby. 

It  was  maintained  as  a  toll  bridge 
until  May  6th,  1870,  in  which  year  it 
was  made  free  to  the  public. 

The  tolls  were:  Four  cents  for  each 
foot  passenger:  eight  cents  for  horse 
and  rider;  10  cents  for  horse  and 
wagon;  16  cents  for  each  horse  and 
chaise,  chair,  sulky  or  sleigh;  25  cents 
for  each  coach,  chariot  or  phaeton;  20 
cents  for  each  cart,  sled  or  other  car- 
riage of  burden,  drawn  by  more  than 
one  beast;  four  cents  for  each  without 
rider  and  for  neat  cattle;  one  cent  for 
each   sheep  and   swine. 

Before  this  bridge  was  built,  Charles 
Slocum  ran  a  ferry  across  the  river  and 
charged  4  pence-half  penny  per  passen- 
ger. 

Steps  were  taken  towards  building  a 
new  bridge  at  a  town  meeting  held  Oc- 
tober- 18th.  1895,  and  after  the"  usual  de- 
lays in  such  matters  it  was  voted  to 
build  the  present  bridge  proper,  and 
the  same  was  completed  in  1902. 

Padanaram  was  quite  a  whaling  port 
at  one  time,  having  a  fleet  of  seven  or 
eight   barks     and   ships,     besides   some 
smaller  vessels  engaged  in  the  business. 
Among  the   larger     whaleships     were 
the 
Ship  Forester, 
Ship  South   Carolina, 
Ship  Washington, 
Ship  Grand  Turk. 
Ship  Elizabeth. 
Ship  Brunswick, 
Brig  Governor   Hopkins. 
The    Forester    was     returning     home 
from    her   second     voyage    with      about 
2,000  barrels  of  sperm  oil  when  she  was 
wrecked  on  Block  Tsland. 


An  old  wind  mill  for  grinding  corn 
stood  for  many  years  on  land  that  was 
owned  by  Frank  Bourne  and  now 
owned  by  Captain  John  Simmons. 

Frederic  Smally  operated  the  mill  at 
one  time.  The  mill  was  finally  moved 
to  Captain  Michael  Baker's  place  on 
Fremont  street,  about  1850,  and  was 
tended  by  Herman  Nickerson. 

There  were  two  tailor  shops  in  the 
village  at  one  time,  kept  by  David 
Plum  me r  and  John  Gray. 

There  were  six  stores  in  the  village 
at  one  time. 

1  large  store  on  the  lot  opposite  the 
pavilion. 

1  where  the  library  stands. 

1  near  the  corner  of  Bridge  street. 

2  on  the  street  leading  from  the  li- 
brary down  to  the  water  front,  and 
one  about  one  half  mile  up  on  the  road 
towards    Apponegansett. 

There  were  two  blacksmith's  shops 
nearby,  opposite  Mr.  Tryon's  summer 
home. 

One  was  carried  on  by  Isaac  Newton 
Babbitt,  who  is  still  living  in  Fair- 
haven,  and   is  over  90  years  old. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Davis,  the  oldest 
resident  of  Padanaram,  being  91,  car- 
ried on  the  coopering  business  from 
1833    to    1S41    quite    extensively. 

His  shop  was  situated  near  Akin's 
Landing. 

The  town  maintained  an  academy 
about  1845  to  1S50,  which  was  situated 
on  the  Davis  lot.  north  of  the  Cum- 
mings house,  and  finally  torn  down  and 
the  material  taken  to  New  Bedford  and 
used   in   a  dwelling  house. 

The  first  teacher  in  the  academy  was 
William  Hobbie. 

Among  the  other  industries  in  the 
village  was  a  hat  shop,  carried  on  by  a 
Mi\  Stimpson,  about  the  year  1S35,  in  a 
building  which  stood  where  Mr.  O.  R. 
Gifford's  stable  now  stands. 

This  hat  shop  was  finally  moved  and 
made  into  a  dwelling  house  and  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  Nickerson. 

He  relates  that  in  the  year  1815  a 
severe  gale  came  in  September  and  a 
tidal  wave  came  into  the  river  and  car- 
ried a  large  vessel  that  was  riding  at 
anchor  about  opposite  the  club  house 
up  over  the  head  of  the  river  road  and 
was  left  high  and  dry  with  her  bow- 
sprit rammed  through  the  side  of  the 
dwelling  house  which  is  standing  there 
today  and  occupied  at  that  time  by 
Warren  Thatcher. 

The  Cummings  house,  diagonally  op- 
posite the  library,  was  built  by  Deacon 
Sylvanus  Bartlett,  the  first  deacon  of 
the  Congregational  church,  for  his  son, 
David  H.  Bartlett. 

We  all  know  what  the  village  of  Pa- 
danaram is  today,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  popular  summer  resorts  to 
be  found  in  New  England.  With  its 
pure    breezes    coming    from     the     bay,. 
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■quiet  and  shady  streets,  and  picturesque 
scenery,  it  is  destined  to  grow  in  beau- 
ty and  popularity  as  people  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  many  attractions. 

Vessels   built    by   Matthews,    Mashow 
&  Co.     (Referred  to  above). 

1845.  Schooner  Mosell. 

1846.  Schooner  Pearl. 

1846.  Schooner  John  Mashow. 

1847.  Schooner Baker. 

1847.  Schooner  Henry  Payson. 

1847.  Schooner  General  Worth. 

1847.  Sloop  Abby  Gould. 

1847.  Schooner  Sophia   Wieley. 

1848.  Brig  China. 

1848.  Schooner  Blither  Childs. 

1848.  Bark  Norma. 

1848.  Schooner  Mirah  Theresa. 

1848.  Schooner  Ocean  Queen. 

1848.  Schooner  Empire   State. 

1849.  Schooner  Bay  State. 
1849.  Schooner  J.  S.  Hopkins. 
1849.  Schooner  Bucy  Baker. 
1849.  Schooner  Ella  Frances. 


1850.  Schooner  Fanny  Bourne. 

1850.  Schooner  Allen  Dale. 

1851.  Bark  Tropic  Bird. 
1851.  Bark  A.    R.  Tucker. 
1851.  Bark  Sea  Queen. 

1851.  Schooner  W.  H.  DeWitt. 

1852.  Bark  George  &  Mary. 

1852.  Bark  Henry  H.  Crapo. 

1853.  Bark  Jireh   Swift.    . 

1852.  Schooner  Charles  &  Edward. 

185".  Bnrk  Morning  Star. 

1854.  Bark  Cape  Horn  Pigeon. 

1854.  Bark  Benjamin  Cummings. 
1.855.  Bark  Elliot  C.   Conden. 
1856.  Bark  Morning  Bight. 

1855.  Schooner  Boquet. 

1856.  Bark  Aurora. 

1856. Matilda  Sears. 

1858.  Schooner  J.  W.  Flanders. 

1858.  Bark 

1868.  Bark  Victor,  built  in  Fair- 
haven.  This  is  the  last  ship  which  wau<? 
built  by  John  Mashow. 

This  is  an  incomplete  list. 


"The  Salt  Industry  of  Padanaram." 


By  Ellis  L.   Rowland. 


At  the  outsit  let  it  be  said,  in  pallia- 
tion of  the  offense  of  your  committee, 
that  I  was  not  originally  selected  for 
the  presentation  of  this  important  sub- 
ject. When  another  dropped  out  of  the 
task  at  the  last  moment  it  became  my 
legacy,  presumably  because  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  However, 
since  that  day  I  learned  that  I  must 
pose  as  the  historian,  I  have  been  liv- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  antiquity, 
delving  among  musty  volumes  and  the 
mustier  memories  of  nonogenarians,  till 
I  think  that  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
suggest  something  of  the  origin  and 
career  of  Padanaram's  salt  industry. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  nowadays 
what  importance  salt  held  among  the 
necessities  of  life  a  century  ago.  Not 
only  was  it  the  favorite  flavoring  in- 
gredient of  the  kitchen,  but  it  was  the 
great  preservative  used  universally  in 
lieu  of  the  ice  of  the  present  day.  Mod- 
ern refrigeration  had  not  been  dreamed 
of,  and  even  remotely  ice  did  not  enter 
into  the  utilities  which  salt  did.  To  a 
considerable  extent  the  colonists  had 
long  manufactured  it  from  sea  water. 
but  by  far  most  of  it  was  imported 
then,  as  now,  from  the  strong  saline 
deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Bahamas 
and     West    Indies.      Some   came    from 


-  Spanish  ports,  Azores,  and  a  grea.t  deal 
from  English  possessions. 

As  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
the  Padanaram  salt  industry  had  its 
rise  in  that  great  conflict  of  1812,  which 
swept  down  on  maritime  New  England 
with  such  severity.  But  while  it 
brought  destruction,  it  also  brought  a 
new  business  enterprise,  which  soon  be- 
came a  very  important  one  for  this 
village.  The  exact  date  of  that  origin 
T  am  unable  to  place,  but  it  was  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  year  1810,  as  I 
shall  try  to  show  by  tangible  records. 
History  is  not  usually  entirely  lost; 
there  always  remains  some  scrap  of 
tradition  or  record  for  whoever  will 
search  for  it,  though  in  this  case  the 
search  is  fraught  with  a  remarkable 
paucity  of  material. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  local  salt 
makers  operated  on  the  shores  of 
Smiths  Neck  and  Mishanm  almost  a 
century  before  Padanaram  actually 
started,  but  of  that  phase  of  it  I  can 
find  no  trace  whatever,  save  in  slight 
references  in  deeds.  As  early  as  1720 
reference  was  made  to  the  "road  lead- 
ing to  the  Salthouse  Point."  The  road 
in  question  was  unquestionably  that 
leading  from  Russells  Mills  eastward  to 
what  we  know  today  under  its  modern 
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contraction  as  "Salters  Point."  We 
know  the  road  as  the  "Rock  o'  Dunder 
road,"*  but  all  trace  of  the  salt  house 
from  which  the  point  took  its  name  has 
long  since  passed  away.  Presumably 
it  was  on  the  farm  of  Hezekiah  or 
El  easier  Smith,  and  if  any  one  happens 
to  know  anything  tangible  of  it,  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  fund  of  information. 

But  the  first  distinct  origin  of  what 
is  strictly  Padanaram  salt  making 
dates  from  those  troublous  and  unset- 
tled days  just  preceding  the  war  of 
1812.  Today,  when  our  nation  is  taking 
her  place  in  the  front  rank  of  World 
Powers,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  conceive  the 
helpless  condition  the  infant  republic 
found  herself  in  when  England  made 
her  second  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
rising  young  nation  in  the  west.  It  was 
the  state  of  dissension  and  public  un- 
,  rest  then  prevailing  here  which  prob- 
ably  encouraged  England  to  step  in  and 
try  to  regain  her  lost  colonies.  In  180*1 
Great  Britain  declared  the  American 
coast  in  a  state  of  strict  blockade.  In 
retaliation,  the  next  year,  congress 
passed  the  embargo  act,  forbidding  ex- 
portation from  American  ports.  It  was 
designed  as  a  measure  "to  prevent  the 
wholesale  impressment  of  seamen  Eng- 
land was  then  practicing  and  save  our 
sailors  and  their  cargoes  from  capture. 
Actually  it  stirred  up  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  protests  New  England  was 
ever  guilty  of.  In  New  England  in  par- 
ticular, where  shipping  was  most  gen- 
eral, there  was  a  loud  clamor.  I  found 
in  the  issue  of  the  old  New  Bedford 
Mercury  next  following  the  passage  of 
this  act  in  1807,  a  wild  protest,  a  part 
of  which  reads  thus:  "Americans,  talk 
no  more  of  your  liberty,  for  it  is  gone; 
talk  not  of  your  constitution,  it  is 
trampled  upon;  talk  not  of  your  repub- 
lic, you  have  the  most  tryannical  of 
despots  for  your  chief  rulers."  In  the 
same  issue  appears  a  black-ruled  page 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  black  coffin, 
surrounded  by  a  mock  funeral  lay-out 
and  headed:  •'Died— At  Washington  on 
the  9th  instant,  American  Liberty,  twin 
sister  of  Columbian   Independence,   and 

*This  road  is  variously  known  as 
'•Rocky  Dunder,"  "Rock  o'  Dundee," 
etc.  In  searching  for  an  authentic  ver- 
sion, the  writer  is  informed  by  Com- 
mander William  P.  Randall,  TT.  S.  N.. 
that  it  probably  came  from  "Rock  Ro- 
dondo,"  a  remote  island  of  the  Gala- 
pagos group,  about  750  miles  west  of 
Ecuador,  South  America,  and  almost 
on  the  Equator.  This  island  was  often 
visited  by  Dartmouth  whalemen,  who 
called  it  "Rocky  Dunder,"  and  it  was 
about  as  near  the  extreme  south  end  of 
the  Galapagos  islands  as  is  the  "Roeky 
Dunder"  road  at  the  south  end  of  Dart- 
mouth.    Hence  probably  the  name. 


protector  of  free  commerce."  The  action 
of  congress  was  so  unpopular  that  in 
this  city  Madison  received  in  the  presi- 
dential election  only  13  votes,  while 
Clinton,   the  opponent,  had  399. 

Congress  saw  the  futility  of  its  action 
and  modified  it  in  1809  by  repealing  the 
wholesale  embargo  and  passing  instead 
a.  restricted  commerce  act,  which  com- 
pelled non-intercourse  with  England 
aral  P>ance.  All  this  had  its  effect  on 
commerce  and  on  nothing  more  than 
the  importation  of  salt.  Th^  duty  on 
salt  was  12  cents  per  bushel-  in  1809,  and 
for  several  years  preceding,  but  imme- 
diately it  jumped  to  20  cents,  and  re- 
mained so  till  after  the  war.  When, 
the  importation  of  so  important  a  staple 
as  salt  was  cut  off  and  its  home  pro- 
duction stimulated  by  an  increased 
tariff,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  home 
manufacture  of  salt  should  receive  a 
tremendous  impetus.  And  somehow 
Padanaram  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  new   industry. 

At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century  the 
larger  part  of  the  end  of  Ricketson's 
Point  was  the  farm  of  Clark  Ricketson, 
and  there  the  new  enterprise  had  its 
start.  Just  when  is  a  matter  of  some 
question,  at  least  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it  in  the  registry,  the 
town  records  and  in  current  publica- 
tions. Within  two  days,  however,  I 
have  learned  that  the  Ricketson  family 
have  certain  old  deeds  and  leases  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  which,  fortunately, 
I  am  able  to  use  to  some  extent. 

The  earliest  reference  to  salt  works 
here,  in  the  local  registry,  is  under  date 
of  February  17,  1810,  when  Clark  Ricket- 
son leased  a  certain  tract  of  his  farm 
to  Isaiah  Small  for  :?26  a  year.  The 
tract  leased  was  "sufficient  to  contain 
80  cranes  of  salt  works  with  two  open 
cisterns."  Inferentially,  it  might  be  set 
up  that  this  was  the  start  of  salt  w^orks 
on  the  Ricketson  farm,  for  it  is  appar- 
ent that  it  meant  the  coming  of  a  new 
industry.  Bat  in  the  same  lease  ap- 
pears the  further  privilege,  "To  im- 
prove the  pump  mills  and  salt  stores 
on  the  premises."  The  terra  was  * 'Tor 
and  during  the  term  of  time  salt  works 
shall  be  erected  and  improved  on  the 
same." 

There  is  further  evidence  that  certain 
salt  works  were  there  previously, 
found  in  a  second  lease,  dated  Septem- 
ber 18.  1812— Clark  Ricketson  to  David 
Thacher  of  Dartmouth.  L-othrop  A. 
Thacher,  merchant,  Benjamin  Gorham 
and  William  Dunn.  druggist.  the 
three  latter  of  Boston.  That  lease 
speaks  of  the  line  of  the  leased  prem- 
ises starting  "30  feet  from  their  mag- 
nisia  factory"  and  including  certain 
wells  and  a  passage  between  certain 
wells,  "so  as  not  to  disturb  the  spouts." 
This  consideration  was  $G  a  year  for  a 
period    of   14    years.     This    lease    would 
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tend  to  show  the  existence  of  magnesia 
works,  and  therefore  salt  works  there 
previous  to  that  date.  Who  built  them 
I  am  unable  to  say,  though  inferential- 
Jy,  the  Boston  capitalists  and  drug- 
gists may  be  fairly  suspected  of  the 
magnesia  part.  Whether  they  built 
the  salt  works  or  not  is  a  question,  but 
from  the  fact  that  no  mention  of  salt 
works  is  made  in  the  deed  of  partition 
by  which  Clark  Ricketson  obtained  the 
farm  from  his  father's  estate,  in  1S0O, 
and  mention  of  them  was  made  in  the 
lease  of  1810,  1  infer  that  Mr.  Ricketson 
built  them  himself,  though  probably 
not  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

As  for  the  magnesia  company,  I  sus- 
pect that  it  was  not  a  success.  The 
four  lessees  named  above  apparently 
unloaded  their  rights  in  the  14-year 
lease,  tor  on  December  11,  1812,  they 
deeded  the  lease,  to  the  company  for  100 
•shares  each  in  the  so-called  "Magnesia 
Company."  I  find  no  further  reference 
to  the  concern,  but  its  life  did  not  ap- 
parently exceed  five  years.  At  least  two 
of  the  partners  in  it  came  to  grief.  Un- 
der date  of  March  15,  1S17,  is  entered 
an  order  of  arrest  sworn  to  by  one 
Thomas  Cushing  of  Boston,  who  sets 
up  that  he  obtained  judgment  against 
David  R.  Thacher  of  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,, 
and  Lothrop  R.  Thacher  of  New  Bed- 
ford, doing  business  as  David  Thacher 
&  Son,  for  $25,000,  of  which  over  $20,000 
remained  unsatisfied.  To  complete  his 
.seizure  of  collateral  Mr.  Cushing'  took 
the  salt  and  magnesia  works  and  due 
entry  of  the  appraisal  appears  on  rec- 
ord. 

Several  old  residents  have  referred  to 
Mr.  Cushing  as  the  originator  of  the 
salt  industry  here,  but  the  record  does 
not  seem  to  bear  out  such  a  theory.  He 
did  apparently  become  deeply  inter- 
ested, for  in  1817  he  appears  to  have 
acquired  certain  interests  in  the  works 
from  Isaiah  Smalley  (the  name  appears 
to  have  changed  from  Small  since  the 
lease  was  first  made)  and  other  own- 
ers, an'd  apparently  settled  down  mak- 
ing salt.  How  long  he  continued  I  can- 
not say,  though  presumably  he  was  lim- 
ited to  the  14-year  term,  which  expired 
in  1824. 

There  is  sonje  indication  that  Mr. 
Cushing  did  not  complete  even  that 
term.  At  least,  Mr.  Ricketson  com- 
menced making  other  leases  as  early 
as  1822.  two  years  before  the  old  one 
expired.  The  Cushing  works  were  on 
the  shore,  I  should  suppose,  not  far 
from  the  exact  end  of  this  road.  On 
December  10.  1822,  (book  26,  p.  396)  Mr. 
Ricketson  leased  two  acres  and  70  rods 
of  land  to  Joseph  A.  Bailey  for  salt 
works.  This  tract  was  directly  north 
of  the  Cushing:  works.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  was  a  sale  of  the  land. 
the  term  being  "999  years,  or  as  long  as 
he  shall  improve  the  premises  for  salt 


work."       The    consideration    was    $18.50 
a  year. 

On  January  3,  1823,  (book  26,  p.  368) 
Mr.  Ricketson  leased  two  acres  and  84 
rods  of  land  next  north  of  this,  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Stephen  Taylor,  for 
salt  works.  This  was  for  999  years, 
conditioned  like  the  other  one,  the 
consideration  being  $20.20  a  year. 

July  1829,  (book  156,  p.  153)  Mr. 
Ricketson  leased  three  acres  still  fur- 
ther north  to  Stephen  Taylor,  for  999 
years,  in  consideration  of  a  lease  price 
of  $24  a  year.  Thus  Mr.  Ricketson  had 
leased  three  tracts  of  land,  embracing 
eight  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of 
this  road,  for  999  years,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $62.70  a  year.  Imagine  the 
luck  of  any  one  who  could  own  it  to- 
day on  those  terms.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  Ricketson  family  have  gradu- 
ally absorbed  the  leases  in  recent 
times.  How  long  these  original  lessees 
continued  operating  the  works  I  cannot 
say.  The  Bailey  lease  of  1822  was  ap- 
parently vacated  previous  to  1879,  for 
on  May  1  of  that  year  B.  T.  Ricketson 
sold  the  lease  to  one  Jonas  Travers, 
probably  of  a  part  of  the  Bailey  works. 
On  August  23,  1882,  Travers  sold  the 
lease  to  Abnei  D.  Sherman,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1892,  Sherman  sold  it  to  Lucy 
F.  Davis,  wife  of  S.  M.  Davis. 

The  two  Stephen  Taylor  leases  of  1823 
and  1829  descended  on  Mr.  Taylor's 
death  to  his  son.  William  C.  Taylor  of 
Chicago.  In  1873  he  transferred  them  to 
Abner  D.  Sherman,  and  in  October,  1892, 
Sherm-m  transferred  them  to  Mrs. 
Davis.  Thus,  in  1892,  Mrs.  Davis  owned 
them  all.  and  after  two.  years  trans- 
ferred them  to  Myron  D.  Potter,  who 
has  operated   the   works  ever  since. 

There  was  a  set  of  salt  works  further 
to  the  eastward  or.  the  Clarks  cove  - 
shore  of  Rieketsons  point,  on  land 
owned  by  Henry  Ricketson.  I  can  find 
little  or  nothing  of  them,  save  that 
they  were  at  one  time  operated  by  one 
James  Dawton  and  were  torn  down 
considerably  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  The  Bailey  works  of  about  W 
cranes  were  torn  down  about  two  years 
ago  and  within  a  month  the  destruction 
of  the  Taylor  works  will  be"  accom- 
plished, for  the  Rieketsons  have  pur- 
chased them  within  a  few  weeks. 

There  were  other  salt  works  in  Dart- 
mouth, at  one  time,  1  am  told,  no  less 
than  seven  distinct  locations  on  this  one 
inlet  of  the  Apponagansett  river.  There 
were  works  at  Mishaum  point  (de- 
stroyed about  1815  and  later  partially 
rebuilt  by  John  Cornell);  at  Salters 
point  (last  known  to  have  been  owned 
by  Thomas  Smith)*;  at  "Bare-kneed 
Rocks,"  now  Nonquitt.  (owned  and  op- 
erated bv  Caleb  Anthony);  on  the  Gulf 
road  (now  standing  and  owned  by  Na- 
thaniel Howland,  of  which  works  more 
anon);   on  the  Bakertown  road  (run  by 
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Barrett  Beard),  and  on  the  Panadaram 
side  of  the  river,  above  the  bridge 
(owned  and  operated  by  Matthews 
Thacher).  Most  of  these  have  now  gone 
to  decay  and  but  little  of  their  history 
is   available. 

There  must  have  been  a  merry  whirl 
in  progress  along"  the  shores  of  Buz- 
zards bay  early  in  the  century.  Daniel 
Ricketson  says  there  were  on  the  Ap- 
ponegansett  alone  13  works,  though  I 
cannot  find  them  all.  On  the  Acushnet 
river  were  many  more.  T  am  told  by 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  old  Russell's  panorama  of  a  whal- 
ing voyage,  that  one  of  its  interesting, 
though  crude  scenes,  was  a  picture  of 
the  shores  of  the  Acushnet  river,  in 
which  whirling  wind  mills  and  mush- 
room villages  of  salt  works  hoods  were 
the  main  features.  To  digress  a  min- 
ute, I  want  to  say  that  this  society 
ought  to  have  that  famous  panorama 
spread  on  tha  walls  of  its  museum,  and 
if  any  one  would  place  us  in  communi- 
cation with  its  present  custodians,  he 
would  confer  a  favor  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude. 

In  the  foregoing  descriptions  I  have 
spoken  of  works  as  of  so  many 
"cranes."  In  order  that  this  may.  be 
understood  as  well  as  something  of  the 
process  of  making  salt,  I  will  divert 
your  attention  for  a  minute  to  a  study 
Of  methods.  As  you  all  know,  the  salt 
was  made  from  sea  water  by  evapora- 
tion. A  "crane"  was  a  post  set  up  be- 
tween two  vats  of  "rooms,"  as  they 
were  caFed,  bearing  on  its  top  a  long 
arm  of  timber  about  35  feet  long,  bal- 
anced in  its  centre  on  the  post.  On  the 
ends  of  this  arm  were  built  two  conical 
roofs,  or  hoods,  so  placed  that  when 
swung  into  position  they  would  cover 
two  tanks  and  protect  the  saline  solu- 
tion from  rain.  Rain  would  ruin  the 
entire  process,  and  the  work  of  a  month 
could  be  lost  by  a  five  minute  bit  of  in- 
attention to  the.  weather.  A  "crane" 
indicated  two  tanks. 

These  tanks  were  about  18  feet  square 
and  perhaps  a  foot  deep.  They  were 
arranged  in  tiers,  the  first  processes  be- 
ing set  higher  than  subsequent  ones,  in 
order  that  the  water  from  one  might 
run  through  the  wooden  spouts  by 
gravity  into  the  next.  There  were  in 
the  best  salt  works  about  four  pro- 
cesses. The  water  was  pumped  from 
the  sea  into  the  first  "room"  by  wind 
mills.  The  pumps  and  pipes  were  all 
wooden  affairs  of  the  crudest  type.  Of 
course,  salt  making  depended  on  the 
Weather;  hot  dry  weather  was  what 
the  salt  men  wanted,  and  in  this  de- 
scrintion  I  shall  assume  ideal  weather. 

The  first  'room"  was  called  the  slime 
room.  Here  the  water  was  retained 
about  three  days,  when  there  would 
rise  to  the  top  a  thick  green  slime 
which   was    worthless.    The   water   was 


drawn  off  from  this  to  the  lime  room, 
where  whatever  lime  there  was  In  the 
solution  (it  was  usually  very  slight) 
settled  to  the  bottom,  in  from  three 
days  to  a  week,  this  water  was  again 
run  off  to  another  tank,  in  which  the 
Glauber  salts  were  allowed  to  settle 
to  the  bottom.  Once  more  the  water  was 
drawn  off  to  allow  the  Epsom  salts  t«> 
be  precipitated,  and  then  to  the  final 
process,  where  the  very  strong  brine 
would  deposit  clear  salt  in  the  last  vat. 
This  would  be  four  or  five  inches  deep 
all  over  the  vat,  and  would  be  shovelled 
out  and  dumped  in  the  salt  house  to  dry 
thoroughly  by  a  circulation  of  air  which 
was  allowed  to  blow  over  it  through 
cracks  in  the  walls. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  of  these 
processes,  there  was  another  product 
between  the  precipitated  Glauber  and 
Epson;  salts  and  the  water  which  was 
later  used  for  salt.  This  was  what  was 
known  as  "bitter  water"  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  was  carefully  drawn  off  and 
from  this  was  mode  magnesia  by  a 
process  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 
Incidental  to  it.  the  product  was  boiled 
down  to  a  thick  consistency,  then  put  in 
crucibles  and  furnaces  aiVl  baked  or 
rooked  to  the  form  of  commercial  mag- 
nesia. The  presence  of  magnesia  works 
at  the  point  was  a  sure  indication  of 
the  previous  existence  of  salt  works.  I 
a  in  told  that  the  site  of  these  works 
is  still  discernible  on  the  shore  at  the 
foot  of  this  road,  though  the  only  mark 
is  a  few   scattered  bricks. 

The  deposits  in  these  processes  were 
also  manufactured  into  chemical  salts, 
so  long  -as  there  was  a  paying  demand 
for  them.  Glauber  salts  (used  in  cer- 
tain processes  of  glass  making)  were 
manufactured  in  winter  and  Epsom 
salts  (of  familiar  inedicianl  properties) 
in  the  summer.  How  they  were  made 
I  do  not  know,  save  that  the  heavier 
waters  were  boiled  and  strained  and 
skimmed  and  sett]ed  till  they  emerged 
finished.  In  the  old  days  the  manufac- 
ture paid,  but  long  ago  it  ceased  to. 
Comparatively  recently  water  for  mak- 
ing Epsom  salts  was  shipped  from  Pa- 
danaram  in  barrels,  but  so  penetrating 
was  it  that  scarcely  more  than  half  of 
it  reached  market,  the  exudations 
through  the  wood  being  a  heavy  loss. 

The  process  I  have  described  is  that 
of  the  low  works,  "Bush  works"  were 
another  kind  of  plant.  The  "bush 
works"  across  the  river  on  the  Gulf 
road  will  soon  be  all  that  remains  of 
Padanaram's  salt  industry,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  a  very  com- 
plete record  of  these  works.  Bush 
works  were  a  departure  to  hasten  the 
process  of  evaporation,  and  they  cer- 
tainly did  it,  though  some  claim  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  purity  of  product. 
The  works  across  the  river  and  a  simi- 
lar plant  in  New  Bedford  along  the  line 
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of  what  is  now  Cove  street  between  the 
old  Orphans'  Home  and  the  east  shore 
of  Clarks  point,  were  the  only  ones  of 
the  kind  in   this  vicinity. 

The  works  across  the  bridge  were 
built  in  1826-28,  on  what  was  then 
•called — before  the  bridge  spanned  the 
Apponegansett  and  the  Gulf — Nonquitt 
Point  (to  use  the  more  correct  Indian 
term,  "Nomquid"  Point).  They  wf re 
erected  by  a  company  in  which  James 
Arnold  of  New  Bedford  owned  one 
half;  certain  members  of  his  family 
one  fifth;  Nathaniel  Howland  one  fifth, 
and  Samuel  Leonard  one  tenth.  In 
June.  1S26,  the  first  lumber  arrived,  and 
before  it  was  completed  several  car- 
goes had  come  from  Maine  and  two 
years  had  been  consumed  in  the  erec- 
tion. As  first  constructed  the  works 
were  twice  their  present  size,  there  be- 
ing a  wing  substantially  like  the  pres- 
ent one,  extending  southerly  from  the 
east  end  of  what  remains.  The  present 
rack  is  680  feet  long,  26  feet  high  and 
perhaps  10  reet  through.  This  main 
rack  was  filled  with  scrub  oak  bushes, 
and  I  am  told  by  Nathaniel  Howland, 
who  owns  them  by  Inheritance  from 
his  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  that 
some  of  the  bushes  placed  there  75 
years  ago  are  still  doing  service.  Be- 
sides the  bush  racks  there  were  104 
"rooms,"  spreading  out  over  the  whole 
point  and  making  an  establishment  of 
no  small  magnitude.  Report  as  it  that 
the  works  cost  the  promoters  between 
$30,000  and  $40,000.  The  first  salt  was 
made  in  the  works  in  June,  1828. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
processes  here  and  in  the  fiat  works. 
It  took  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  to 
get  salt  down  to  the  depositing  con- 
sistence in  the  flat  works.  In  these 
works,  water  starting  at  the  top  with 
perhaps  10  per  cent,  salt,  would  reach 
the  bottom  in  fifteen  minutes  reduced 
to  25  to  35  per  cent.  salt.  It  happened 
in  this  wise:  Salt  water  was  pumped 
into  a  large  tank  at  the  top  of  the  rack. 
On  either  side  of  this  tank  were  rows 
of  holes  plugged  when  not  in  operation. 
When  the  works  were  running,  the 
plugs  on  the  windward  side  were 
pulled  out  and'  the  water  was  allowed 
to  run  out.  Directly  underneath  it  was 
caught  on  shallow  troughs,  running 
lengthwise  of  *he  works  and  peforated 
at  intervals  of  three  of  four  inches  with 
little  lead  channels  running  over  the 
sides.  This  made  the  water  distribute 
itself  in  tiny  rivulets  the  whole  length 
of  the  works.  The  wind  catching  it 
would  drive  it  through  the  bushes. 
opening  it  to  thorough  evaporation,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  accomplishing  the 
work  of  weeks  in  the  other  works. 
After  it  reached  the  tank  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rack  the  processes  were 
identical. 

Salt    was    made    usually   between    the 


middle  of  May  and  the  late  fall.  Usual- 
ly works  like  those  across  the  river 
would  require  the  services  of  only  two 
men,  with  an  extra  hand  in  the  rush 
season.  It  has  been  estimated  that  360 
gallons  of  sea  water  in  bush  works  will 
produce  a  bushel  of  salt,  worth  in  the 
palmy  days  perhaps  50  cents.  In  full 
operation,  these  works  would  average 
10,000  to  12,000  bushels  of  salt  a  year, 
and  in  one  great  season  turned  out  14,- 
000  bushels.  Considering  that  during 
the  Civil  war  salt  was  worth  a  dollar 
a  bushel,  it  is  not  difficult  to  figure  out 
a  handsome  profit  for  the  owners  of 
the  works.  Both  kinds  of  works  still 
pay,  but  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  they  once  did. 

Just  one  more  landmark  in  the  old 
salt  industry  and  I  am  done.  You  have 
all  heard  of  "Laban's  Folly,"  but  per- 
haps do  not  know  its  origin  or  its  rela- 
tion to  salt  industry.  Laban  Thacher 
was  a  man  of  enterprise  if  not  always 
good  business  discernment — this  same 
Laban  who  came  to  this  village  and 
unconsciously  gave  the  village  its 
characteristic  name  for  all  time  by  one 
of  his  little  jokes.  When  he  saw  the 
salt  works  springing  up  all  along  the 
shore  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  a 
paying  enterprise  to  build  a  mill  to 
grind  their  product  for  domestic  use. 
He  also  figured  that  wind  power  was 
too  fickle  to  be. depended  upon  and,  be- 
ing an  original  genius,  started  out  on 
a  radical  departure.  He  reared  from 
the  bottom  of  the  harbor  a  pier  of 
stone  and  on  it  erected  the  old  build- 
ing in  which  we  have  all  been  eating  a 
clambake  this  afternoon.  The  wharf 
and  building  were  not  connected  with 
the  main  land,  why  I  cannot  conceive, 
but  I  have  the  word  of  at  least  two 
nonogenarians  'that  it  is  a  fact  that  it 
stood  by  itself,  divided  from  the  land- 
ing by  a  channel  of  wated.  In  later 
years  it  was  joined  into  one  continuous 
wharf,  but  in  Laban's  day  it  was  an 
island. 

He  built  the  top  story  of  the  building 
as  a  huge  tank,  perhaps  five  feet  deep 
and  the  whole  size  of  the  building,  and 
at  the  four  corners  erected  wind  mills 
and  pumps,  which  he  calculated  would 
fill  the  tank  when  the  wind  blew  fresh 
enough  to  work  them.  Then  he  figured 
that  he  could  defy  a  calm  by  simply 
letting  the  water  down  onto  his  turbine 
water  motors  and  drive  his  grinding 
mills.  It  was  an  admirable  theory  and 
it  worked  out  well,  save  that  all  the 
water  he  could  pump  up  in  four  days 
would  run  out  in  about  four  hours.  The 
result  was  that  the  tank  scheme  was 
abandoned  and"  the  place  was  ever  af- 
terwards known  as  "Laban's  Folly." 
The  tank  planking  can  still  be  seen  in 
the  upper  story,  but  I  am  told  the  only 
use  the  tank  ever  served  was  during 
the   war  of  1812,   when  volunteer  coast 
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guards  used  it  as  a  fortress  and  pa- 
trolled around  inside  it,  watching  for 
British  marauders  to  come  by  sea  and 
burn  the  town. 

Early  in  this  paper  I  said  that  within 
a  few  weeks  the  last  remaining  lease 
to  the  old  salt  works  had  been  re- 
purchased into  the  Ricketson  family, 
and  the  909-year  lease  brought  to  an 
end  in  its  tender  infancy  of  80  years. 
It  means  the  passing  of  what  was  once 
a  great  hope  of  a  flourishing  communi- 
ty. In  a  fragmentary  way  I  have  tried 
to  present  something  of  its  career.  If  it 
is  incomplete,  I  simply  urge  your  co- 
operation in  completing  it;  if  you  have 
learned  anything  from  my  studies  of 
the   question,   T   shall   be   pleased. 


At  the  close  of  the  speaking  a  short 
business  meeting  was  held,  G-eorge  H. 
Tripp  reported  that  the  museum  section 
of  the  city  has  now  a  room,  and  that  it 
is  hoped  before  long  to  have  a.  suitable 
exhibit,  which  will  give  the  section 
something  to  do.  Steps  have  been 
taken  toward  a  loan  exhibition,  to  be 
held  some  time  in  November.  "In  or- 
der to  make  this  a  success,"  Mr.  Tripp 
said,  "every  one  of  as  must  contribute 
everything  of  interest  possible.  If  this 
is  done,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
v/e  can  make  the  exhibition  a  magni- 
ficent success.  It  is  hoped  that  enough 
outsiders  will  be  attracted  to  ensure 
success  financially." 

Mr.  Tripp  read  the  following  report 
from  the  special  committee  on  loan  ex- 
hibition: 

"The  exhibition  should  be  held  in  the 
first  two  weeks  of  November. 

"It  should  be  h^id  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society. 

"The  sub-committee  on  approval  and 
rooms  should  select  the  various  com- 
mittees to  have  charge  of  the  details 
'of  the  exhibition.  Such  committees 
should  include  committees  on  printing 
and  advertising,  collecting  and  arrange- 
ment. 


"Suggested  classes  or  divisions  of 
classes  of  exhibits  are  articles  repre- 
senting the  development  of  the  whaling 
industry,  old  furniture,  family  por- 
traits, old  laces,  silver  and  pewterware, 
old  china,  old  brasses,  East  Indian 
relics,  samplers,  shells  and  natural  his- 
tory specimens  native  to  this  section." 

In  speaking  of  East  Indian  relics, 
Mr.  Tripp  said  that  New  Bedford  and 
Dartmouth  whalers  were  credited  with 
having  done  more  to  open  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  commerce  than  any  other 
section  of  the  world. 

"The  society  so  far,"  he  said,  "has 
had  phenomenal  success.  We  own  an 
island,  with  a  monument  on  it,  almost 
the  first  site  of  the  settlement  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  room — 
empty,  but  it  is  for  you  to  fill  it,  and 
thereby  do  honor  to  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society." 

Secretary  Howland  reported  that  the 
society's  membership  is  587,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  a  total  of  1000 
would  be  reached  by  its  first  anniver- 
sary. Mr.  Howland  said  he  thought  a 
misunderstanding  had  arisen  regarding 
loan  exhibits,  and  explained  that  any- 
thing loaned  would  be  as  safe  as  if  at 
home. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  pass- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  of 
the  day,  and  the  members  took  special 
cars  for  home. 


Beside  the  one  mentioned  above,  two 
gifts  have  recently  been  received  by  the 
society.  Walton  Ricketson  has  present- 
ed the  copy  of  Daniel  Ricketson's  His- 
tory of  New  Bedford,  with  the  author's 
notes,  which  was  used  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Gosnold  memorial.  Judge 
Charles  Almy  of  Cambridge,  formerly 
of  New  Bedford,  has  donated  to  the 
Gosnold  memorial  committee  the  origi- 
nal painting  of  William  A.  Wall's  pic- 
ture of  the  landing  of  Gosnold  at  Cut- 
tyhunk.  This  picture  was  painted  in 
1843,  and  hung  for  many  years  in 
Standish   Bourne's  office. 
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[Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Winter  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical Society,  held  at  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on 
December  29,  1903,  and  containing  the  following  papers:] 


[a]  "PELEG   SLOCUM  OF  DARTMOUTH 

AND  HIS  WIFE  MARY  HOLDER," 

by  William  A.  Wing. 

[b]  "TEN  ANCIENT  HOMES," 

by  Flenry  B.   Worth. 

[c]  "THE  KING  PHILIP  WAR  IN  DARTMOUTH," 

by  Capt.  Thomas  R.   Rodman. 


[Note.— The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Ellis  L.  Howland,  at'Xevv  Bedford.] 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

WINTER   iMEETING 

OF    THE 

Old   Dartmouth   Historical  Society, 

* 

AT    THE 

UNITARIAN  CHAPEL,  NEW  BEDFORD, 
DECEMBER  29,  1903. 


The  winter  session  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  was  held  at 
che  Unitarian  chapel,  New  Bedford,  on 
Tuesday  evening-,  December  29,  1903. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  severe  snow 
storm  had  raged  several  hours,  not  over 
Lr>0  or  200  were  in.  attendance.  But  the 
session  was  interesting-  and  the  three 
papers—read  by  William  A.  Wing,  on 
"'Peleg  Slocun:  of  Dartmouth  and  his 
wife  Mary  Holder";  Henry  B.  Wrorth, 
on  "Ten  Ancient  Homes";  and  Captain 
Thomas  R.  Rodman,  on  "The  King 
Philip  Wa»-  in  Dartmouth,"— were  lis- 
tened to  with  close  attention. 

President  William  W.  Crapo  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  Secretary  How- 
land  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors,  the  publication  sec- 


tion was  authorized  to  print  500  copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  September 
meeting.  A  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
had  been  prepared,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  print  the  proceedings  of  subsequent 
meetings    in    the   same    manner. 

President  Crapo  stated  that  there 
were  four  vacancies  on  the  museum 
committee,  and  he  appointed  the  follow- 
ing to  fill  the  places:  Benjamin  An- 
thony, William  C.  Taber,  Mrs.  George 
H.    Tripp,    William    A.    Wing. 

The  secretary  announced  that  a  public 
reception  would  be  held  in  the  museum 
rooms,  in  the  Masonic  building,  on 
New  Year's  day,  from  3  to  6  and  from  8 
to  10. 

The  three  papers  of  the  evening  were 
then  read  as  follows: 


"Peleg  Slocum  of  Dartmouth  and 
His  Wife  Mary  Holder." 


By  William  A.  Wing. 


In  an  old  vellum-bound  volume  of 
Records  of  the  Friends'  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  Dartmouth,  you  may  read:  "At  a 
man's  meeting  in  the  town  of  Dart- 
mouth the  sixth  day  of  the  eleventh 
month,  ltf9:s  at  the  house  of  John 
Lapham,  we,  underwriters,  Peleg"  Slo- 
cum, Jacob  Mott,  Abraham  Tucker  and 
John  Tucker,  undertake  to  build  a 
meeting  house  for  the  people  of  God  in 
scorn  called  Quakers,  (35  foot  long.  30 
foot  wide  and  14  foot  stud)  to  worship 
and  serve  the  true  and  living  God  in 
according  as  they  are  persuaded  in  con- 
science they  ought  to  do,  and  for  no 
other  use,  intent  or  purpose.  We  sub- 
scribe our  names  with  our  own  hands, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  said  society  of 
people  toward  the  building  of  said 
house  of  our  free  will  contribute  as  i'ol- 
loweth."  Then  follows  a  list  of  eleven 
subscribers  giving  in  all  £63.  The  larg- 
est individual  contribution,  £15,  was 
given  by  Peleg  Slot  urn.  who  also  gave 
the  land,  six  acres,  for  meeting  house 
and  burying   ground  purposes. 

Then,  at  a  monthly  meeting  of 
Friends  holder,  at  the  house  of  Peleg 
Slocum  in  Dartmouth,  the  26th  of  the 
fourth  month.  1699,  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  further  contribution. 
toward  the  defraying  of  the  charge  of 
building  the  meeting  house  and  there 
was  subscribed    £12  18s. 

The  Friends'  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Dartmouth,  which  had  been  established 
a  number  of  years  before,  had  been  held 
mostly  at  the  house  of  Peleg  Slocum, 
until  the  21st  of  the  fourth  month  1703, 
we  find  record  of  a  meeting  held  at 
"our  meeting  house  in  Dartmouth," 
and  Peleg  Slocum  is  recorded  as  one 
of  the  first  approved  ministers  of  the 
society. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  ac- 
cess to  a  quaint  early  edition  of  John 
Richardson's  Journal;  here,  under  the 
date  of  1701.  we  read:  "Peleg  Slocum. 
an  honest  public  Friend,  carried  us  in 
his  sloop  to  Nantucket.  We  landed 
safe  and  saw  a  great  many  people  look- 
ing towards  the  sea,  for  great  fear  had 
possessed  them  that  our  sloop  was  a 
French  sloop,  and  they  had  intended 
to  have  alarmed  the  island,  it  being  a 
time  of  war.  1  told  the  good-like  peo- 
ple that  Peleg  Slocum,  near  Rhode  Isl- 
and, was  master  of  the  sloop  and  we 
came  to  visit  them  in  the  love  of  God, 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  let  us  have 
some  meetings  amongst  them. 


"We  then  enquired  for  Nathaniel 
Starbuck,  who  we  understood  was  in 
some  degree  convinced  of  the  truth, 
and  went  thither.  He  .said  we  were 
very  -welcome  and  by  this  time  came  in 
his  mother,  Mary  Starbuck,  who  the 
islanders  esteemed  as  a  judge  among 
them  (for  little  of  moment  was  done 
there  without  her).  The  meeting  being- 
agreed  upon  at  their  house  the  large 
and  bright-rubbed  room  was  set  with 
suitable  seats  of  chairs,  the  glass  win- 
dows taken  out  of  the  frames  and 
many  chairs  placed  without,  very  con- 
veniently so  that  1  did  not  see  anything 
a  wanting.  The  seats  both  within  and 
without  doors  were  so  placed  that  the 
faces  of  the  people  were  towards  the 
seats  where  the  publick  Friends  sat — 
although  there  were  but  very  few  bear- 
ing our  name  in  it.  However,  a  great 
convincement  there  was  that  day.  Mary 
Starbuck  was  one  of  the  number.  I  re- 
member Peleg  Slocum  said  after  this 
meeting  that  'the  like  he  was  never  at 
— for  he  thought  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  shaken  and  most  of  the 
people  convinced  of  the  truth.'  " 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Story,  one  of 
the  original  Friends,  was  entertained 
several  times  at  the  home  of  Peleg  Slo- 
cum in  Dartmouth,  and  in  his  journal 
wrote:  "On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
fifth  month  (1704)  about  the  tenth  hour 
in  the  morning.  T  set  sail  -for  the  island 
of  Nantucket'  in  a  shallop  belonging  to 
our  Friend  Peleg  Slocum.  which,  under 
divine  Providence  he  himself  chiefly 
conducted,  and  landed  there  the  next 
morning  about  six.  (I  wonder  what  a 
•'shallop"  is  like?  1  don't  believe  any 
one  ever  saw  one  outside  of  a  book.) 
And  some  time  after  we  departed  they 
did  meet  again  and  they  became  a 
large  and  living   meeting." 

Peleg  Slocum.  this  "honest  publick 
Friend,"  was  of  Quaker  parentage,  the 
son  of  Giles  and  Joan  Slocum  of  Ports- 
mouth. R.  I.  His  father  dying  in  1682. 
bequeathed  "unto  my  loving  friends. 
the  people  of  God  called  Quakers,  four 
pound  Lawful  moneys  of  New  England 
to  bee  payd  into  the  men's  meeting 
on  Road  Island"  and  "unto  my  son, 
Peleg  Slocum.  halfe  a  sheare  of  Land 
Dying  and  beeing  in  the  Towne  of 
Dartmouth." 

Our  honored  historian.  Daniel  Picket  - 
son.  says  in  his  History  of  New  Bed- 
ford: "Peleg  Slocum  was  an  early 
settler    on    the    neck    of    land    in    Dart- 


mouth  township,  New  Plymouth,  at 
th<  coniluence  of  Pascamanset  or  Slo- 
cums river  with  Buzzards  bay,  which 
has  since  been  known  as  Slocums 
neck." 

In  October,  1084,  we  find  him  named 
with  several  others  as  defendants  in  a 
suit  brought  against  them  as  proprie- 
tors of  Dartmouth,  on  the  charge  that 
Ihey,  the  said  proprietors,  did  not  per- 
mit the  division  of  lands.  The  court, 
eventually,  in  1085,  granted  a  non-suit. 
In  1094  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  confirmatory  deed  of 
Governor  William  Bradford. 

In  the  will  of  Peleg  Slocum  of  Dart- 
mouth (yeoman)  dated  1731,  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  "in  good  health  of 
body  and  sound  and  perfect  memory — 
yet  mindful  of  the  mortality  of  the 
body."  This  lengthy  document  shows 
him  to  be  a  man  of  many  worldly  pos- 
sessions, and  we  have  had  proof  of  his 
.  spiritual  riches. 

He  left  a  homestead  in  Dartmouth  of 
over  a  thousand  (1000)  acres,  "together 
with  all  my  lands  in  the  last  Division 
in  Dartmouth,  with  all  my  rights  ac- 
cording to  the  Court  Grant  and  the  first 
Proprietary  (and  also  all  my  rights)  in 
«he  undivided  lands  in  -Dartmouth. 
My  interests  in  the  three  islands  called 
by  the  English  the  Elizabeth  islands, 
and  by  the  Indian  names  of  Nasha- 
wiha,  Pennykest  and  Cuttahunker.  He 
was  owner  of  most  of  the  latter  island 
and  it  became  known  as  Slocums  isl- 
and and  for  many  generations  remained 
in  the  Slocum  family.  It  was  a  Slocum 
who  sold  our  Gosnolds  islet  to  those 
whose  heiis  so  kindly  donated  it  to  our 
.society. 

Bike  his  father.  Gyles  Slocum,  he  re- 
membered the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  commonly  called  Quakers  in 
Dartmouth,  and  bequeathed  them  the 
sinn  of  £10.  He  had  always  remained 
strong  in  his  faith  as  one  of  these  "peo- 
ple of  God,"  and  in  1724  he  had  eighty 
"f  his  sheep  seized  for  refusing  to  con- 
tribute toward  building  a  Presbyterian 
<  hur.c'h  at  Chilmark  In  his  will,  among 
other  bequests,  were:  "My  boats  and 
Biggin — possibly  the  ones  that  made 
the  pious  journeys  to  Nantucket — a 
dwelling  house,  a  lot  of  land  and  a 
wharf  at  Newport,  and  an  island  called 
and  known  by  ye  name  of  Patience  isl- 
and, lying  in  the  Narragansett  bay  be- 
tween Prudence  island  and  Warwick 
a-  ck  in  the  colony  of  Bhode  Island." 

In  1080  Peleg  Slocum  had  married 
Mary  Holder,  the  daughter  of  Christo- 
pher Holder  (of  Holderness,  England) 
■"id  his  wife  Mary  Scott.  To  this  Mary 
Scott  on  her  marriage  had  come  from 
her  father,  Richard  Scott  of  Provi- 
dence, this  same  Patience  island,  it  be- 
iti.c  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  mar- 
riage dowers  of  land  in  New  England. 
This  island  had  been  granted  to  Bich- 


ard  Scott  by  his  many  years  neighbor. 
Roger  Williams,  in  1051,  and  in  1082  he 
again  ratified  this  deed  at  the  request 
of  Peleg  Slocum  for  his  wife,  Mary 
Holder  who  had  inherited  it  from  her 
mother. 

Their  home  in  Dartmouth  was  proba- 
bly "This  my  mansion  house" — men- 
tioned in  Peleg  Slocum's  will — the  prob- 
able site  of  which  has  long  been  known 
to  his  descendants  as  the  "old  chimney 
place."  It  stood  near  the  home  of  the 
late  Paul  Barker  on  Slocums  neck, 
itself  formerly  an  old  Slocum  home. 
Now  to  mark  it  nothing  remains  but 
two  foundation  mounds,  the  well  and 
some  old  fruit  trees  (for  the  old  chim- 
ney has  disappeared). 

Again  in  the  vellum-bound  Friends' 
Becords  we  may  read:  "The  women.'s 
meetings  in  Dartmouth  began  at  Peleg 
Slocum's  house  the  20th  of  fourth 
month,  1099."  And  on  the  23d  of  fifth 
month  of  that  year  at  "our  women's 
meeting  held  in  Dartmouth,  John 
Headley  and  Mary  Slocum  laid  their 
intentions  of  marriage  before  the  meet- 
ing." 

Mary  Slocum  was  the  first  born  of 
Peleg  Slocum  and  his  wife  Mary  Hol- 
der. They  had  in  all  ten  children, 
among  them,  bearing  the  old  family 
names,  were  Peleg,  Giles  and  Holder.  I 
wish  we  knew  as  much  of  Mary  Holder 
Slocum  as  of  her  ancestors.  She  came 
of  famous  Quaker  stock. 

Her  father,  Christopher  Holder,  one 
of  the  first  Friends  to  come  to  this 
country,  was  the  author  of  the  First 
Declaration  of  Faith  of  Friends  in 
England  or  America,  in  1657,  in  the 
same  year,  and  at  Sandwich  formed 
the  first  Society  of  Friends  on  this  con- 
tinent, at  a  time  when  the  intolerant 
laws  against  the  Quakers  made  their 
meetings  a  crime.  So  while  holding 
their  first  at  the  home  of  William  Al- 
len, on  the  warning  of  danger  they  ad- 
journed to  a  wooded  dell  near  by, 
known  to  this  day  as  Christopher's  hol- 
low. In  Boston,  for  his  faith  he  suf- 
fered imprisonment,  scourging  and 
branding  and  such  other  tortures  that 
he  was  known  as  "the  Mutilated." 

Christopher  Holder  was  well  mated 
in  bis  wife.  Mary  Scott,  who  before  her 
marriage,  with  her  mother  and  sisters 
had  been  imprisoned  in  Boston  as 
Quakers.  John  Rous — an  early  Friend 
— wrote:  "The  power  of  God  took  place 
in  all  of  them."  In  1G60  Mary  Scott 
went  to  England  and  married  her  be- 
trothed, Christopher  Holder,  who  in 
1659.  after  his  banishment  (for  being  a 
Quaker)  from  Boston  under  penalty  of 
death  if  he  had  gone  to  England,  re- 
turned to  seek  redress  from  the  king  for 
the   sufferings   of   the    Friends. 

Mary  Scott's  father,  Richard  Scott 
(of  Providence)  lived  on  the  present 
site   of   old    St.   John's   church.      He     is 


said  to  have  been  the  second  largest 
taxpayer  and  the  first  Quaker  in  Provi- 
dence   Plantations. 

His  wife,  Katharine  Marbury  Scott— 
the  grandmother  of  Mary  Holder  Slo- 
cum — was  a  sister  of  Anno  Hutchinson 
the  most  brilliant  and  tragic  figure  in 
New  England  Colonial  history.  Kath- 
arine Marbury  (Scott)  showed  this 
kinship  in  her  own  spirit  and  bravery. 
There  is  much  of  interest  concerning 
these  two  remarkable  women  in  a  rare 
book  "The  Secret  Workes  of  a  Cruel 
People  Made  Manifest,"  printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1659. 

Katharine  Scott,  with  others,  went  to 
Boston  in  165$,  at  the  time  of  the  per- 
secution cutting  off  of  the  ears  of  three 
Quakers— among  them  Christopher  Hol- 
der. Going  before  Governor  Endicott 
she  remonstrated  against  this  "barbar- 
ous act."  Bishop,  in  his  "New  England 
Judged,"  in  1661,  says  of  her:  "She  was 
a  grave,  ancient  woman  of  good  breed- 
ing, education  and  circumstances." 
On  her  saying  upon  their  doing  this 
barbarous  act  privately  "that  it  was 
evident  they  were  going  to  act  works 
of  darkness,  else  they  would  have 
brought  "them  forth  publicly  and  de- 
clared their  offence,"  Ye. committed  her 
to  prison  and  gave  her  ten  cruel 
stripes  with  a  three-fold-corded-knot- 
ted whip — tho'  some  of  you  knew  her 
father  and  called  him  Mr.  Marbery,  and 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  many  chil- 
dren. Moreover,  ye  told  her  ye  were 
likely  to  hang  her  if  she  came  thither 
again,  to  which  she  answered:  "If  God 
call  us  I  question  not  He  whom  we  love 
will  make  us  not  count  our  lives  dear 
unto  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  his 
-name."  To  which  Governor  Endicott 
replied:  "And  we  shall  be  as  ready  to 
take  away  your  lives  as  ye  shall  be  to 
lay  them  down." 

The  "Mr.  Marbury"  Bishop  mentions 
—the  father  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and 
Katharine  Scott — was  the  Rev.  Francis 
Marbury,  rector  of  St.  Martin's  vintry 
and  other  parishes  in  London,  and  their 
mother  was  Bridget  Dryden,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Dryden  of  Canons 
Ashby,  North  Hamptonshire,  and  sister 
of  Sir  Erasmus— grandfather  of  Sir 
John  Dryden.  the  poet  laureate  of  Eng- 
land. The  name  of  Erasmus  is,  accord- 
ing to  a  family  tradition,  due  to  the 
great  friendship  between  Sir  John  Dry- 
den and  Erasmus,  the  famous  Dutch 
scholar— while  at  Oxford,  only  twenty 
miles  from  Canon  Ashby.  I  am  thank- 
ful it  was  not  seen  fit  to  perpetuate  this 
name  among  the  descendants.  Canons 
Ashby,  the  home  of  Bridget  Dryden, 
one  of  the  most  charming  ancestral  es- 
tates in  England,  is  ten  miles  from 
Banbury  Cross  and  three  from  Sul- 
grav  manor— the  home  of  the  Washing- 


tons.  The  old  castle-like  structure  built 
in  the  fourteen  hundreds,  was  originally 
a  priory  -of  the  black  canons,  hence  its 
name.  At  the  time  of  the  confiscation 
of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII, 
ancestors  of  the  Drydens — the  Copes— 
who  dwelt  in  the  "gallant  house  at 
Han  well,"  Han  well  castle,  near  Ban- 
bury, came  into  possession  of  Canons 
Ashby. 

Canons  Ashby,  with  its  dark  panelled 
walls  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  ancient 
family  portraits  and  battle-scarred 
armor,  the  lovely  rose  gardens  and  the 
beautiful  neighboring  church  of  St. 
Mary's  with  old  memorial  brasses,  an- 
cestral 'scutcheons  and  tattered  ban- 
ners forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
plain'  Quaker  house  of  its  descendant 
Alary  Holden,  in  Dartmouth,  and  the 
Friends'  meeting  house  at  Apponegan- 
sett. 

And  so  we  might  go  on,  tracing  Mary 
Holder's  ancestry  with  many  an  illus- 
trious name  back  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest. There  was  the  blood  of  nobles, 
warriors,  scholars,  divines  and  martyrs 
in.  her  veins,  and  if  "blood  will  tell" 
this  wife  of  Peleg  Slocum  in  Dartmouth 
was  indeed  a  gentle  woman;  but,  best 
of  all,  as  he  mentioned  her  in  his  will, 
she  was  "my  well-beloved  wife." 

In  Peleg  Slocum's  huge  old  family 
Uible — leather-bound  and  brass-clasped 
— now  in  the  possession  of  a  descend- 
ant, written  on  the  fly  leaf  I  have  often 
read  "Peleg  Slocum  was  Borne  ye  17 
day  of  ye  6  mo.  1654."  He  died  in  1732 
at  tho  age  of  7S  years,  having  come  to 
"that  great  change  when  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  to  call  me  hence."  as  he  wrote 
in  his  will,  and  probably  lies  buried  at 
Apponegansett  by  the  site  of  the 
Friends'  meeting  house  that  he  served 
so   faithfully. 

In  the  Friends'  Records  of  Eastern 
Rhode  Island  there   is   this  entry: 

"".Mary  Slocum,  the  widow  of  Peleg' 
Slocum.  late  of  Dartmouth,  died  the 
20th  of  7th  mo.  1737.  aged  75  years  4 
months  and  14  days— and  departed  this 
life  at  her  son-in-law,  Peter  Easton's 
in  Newport  the  3rd  day  of  8th  week, 
and  was  buried  the  5  day  following- 
in  Friends'  new  Burying  place  at  New- 
port, by  the  side  of  her  son  Giles.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Hol- 
der." 

Iii  the  old  vellum-bound  Friends' 
Records  there  is  this  quotation  from 
the  wi'i tings  of  George  Fox: 

"Friends,  fellowship  must  be  in  ye  spirit, 

and  all 
Friends    must   know    one    another   in    the 

spirit  and  power  of  God." 

And  such  were  these  people  of  God- 
in  scorn  called  Quakers— Peleg  Slocum 
of  Dartmouth  and  his  wife,  Mary  Hol- 
der. 


"Ten  Ancient  Homes." 

By  Henry  B.   Worth. 


The  ten  ancient  homes  of  which 
I  shall  speak  include  eight  houses  now 
in  existence  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Dartmouth,  and  the  location 
of  two  that  have  been  removed 
or  destroyed.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  this  list  includes  every  house  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  old  town  as  old  as 
i hose  mentioned,  but  merely  that  it 
comprises  those  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated and  identified.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  may  be  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  of  ancient  origin 
that  have  escaped  attention.  It  will  ap- 
pear that  no  house  in  included  in  this 
list  within  the  residential  portion  of  the 
city  of  New  Bedford,  the  fact  being 
that  no  house  can  be  found  in  that  sec- 
tion erected  before  176,0. 

It  is  stated  by  Captain  Ben  Church 
that  the  emissaries  of  King  Philip 
burned  all  the  dwellings  in  Dartmouth, 
numbering  about  thirty,  during  the 
summer  of  1675.  The  sachem  of  Mount 
Hope  was  shot  the  following  year,  and, 
therefore,  a  feeling  of  security  pre- 
vailed, and  it  was  safe  again  to  build 
houses  and  dwell  in  them.  Although  a 
contrary  rule  has  been  suggested,  it  will 
be  found  a  safe  principle  to  follow,  that 
no  house  now  in  existence  was  erected 
before  the  summer  of  1676. 

Investigation  of  the  houses  in  this 
part  of  New  England  erected  before 
IToo  indicated  a  dominant  influence  of 
Rhode  Island  architects.  In  Freetown 
and  Rochester  the  Plymouth  Style  of 
architecture  prevailed,  but  along  the 
three  rivers  of  Dartmouth  the  dwell- 
ings were  constructed  on  models  to  be 
found  In  Rhode  Island.  The  first  houses 
had  but  one  story  and  a  single  room, 
with  a  loft  under  the  roof;  one  end  was 
built  of  a  stone  wall,  tapering  with  the 
roof  into  a  chimney,  and  the  rough 
stones  from  the  fields  were  fastened  to- 
gether by  a  mortar,  the  lime  in  which 
was  formed  by  calcining  sea -shells 
found  on  the*  shores.  Stone  chimneys 
with  shell  mortar  always  indicate  an 
origin  previous  to  1700.  Accompanying 
the  use  of  these  materials  were  certain 
peculiarities  of  framing,  easily  recog- 
nized and  identified  by  students. 

On  Sconticut  Neck,  in  Fairhaven.  is 
standing  a  stone  chimney  of  the  house 
constructed  by  Stephen  West  probably 
between  1686  and  1600.  It  was  taken 
down  twenty  years  ago.  The  oak 
planks,  on  the  outside  of  which  were 
fastened  shingles,  and  on  the  inside  lath 
and  plaster,  were  secured  to  the  frame 
by  wooden  pegs  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  planking  -of  a  ship. 


In  Oxford  Village  is  the  base  of  a 
stone  chimney  of  the  house  of  Thomas 
Taber,  built  about  1680,  and  burned  in 
1869.  A  picture  of  this  house  is  pre- 
served in  the  New  Bedford  public  li- 
brary, and  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
singular-shaped  structure,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Governor  Goddington 
house  of  Newport,  the  second  story  on 
the  front  considerably  projecting  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

In  the  village  of  South  Dartmouth 
on  Rockland  street,  between  the  road 
and  the  house  of  John  J.  Howland,  was 
located  the  residence  of  the  first  John 
Russell.  Its  stone  chimney,  single  room 
on  the  first  floor,  placed  it  in  the  same 
order  as  the  first  Rhode  Island  houses. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  removed  in  1S73, 
although  in  a  good  degree  of  preserva- 
tion. A  picture  of  this  house  is  in  the 
possession  of  John  J.  Howland  of  this 
city. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  old  town 
only  two  houses  remain  which  were 
built  before  the  year  1700.  Both  face 
south,  irrespective  of  the  adjoining 
roads,  are  in  a  fair  degree  of  preserva- 
tion, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  the 
tlate  when  each  was  erected. 

The  first  is  called  the  Potter,  and  br- 
others the  Kirby  house,  from  owners 
who  have  occupied  the  same  during  the 
past  century,  but,  if  designated  by  its 
original  builder,  should  be  called  the 
Waite  house.  It  is  located  half  a  mile 
north  of  Central  Village,  between  the 
Main  and  River  roads,  but  cannot  be 
seen  from  either,  on  account  of  sur- 
rounding woods.  This  farm  was  pur- 
chased in  1660  by  Thomas  Waite  of 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  and  continued  in 
that  family  over  60  years,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Robert  Kirby.  and  con- 
tinued to  be  owned  by  that  family  un- 
til 1837,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  Res- 
come  Potter,  the  father  of  Perry  G. 
Potter,  the  present  owner.  The  old 
house  has  the  stone  chimney  of  the 
early  Rhode  Island  type,  is  about 
eighteen  feet  square,  of  one  story,  and  a 
single  room  and  a  narrow  staircase 
leads  to  a  loft  under  the  roof.  The 
tradition  among  the  owners  of  this 
place  states  that  the  house  was  built 
in  1677.  Experts  who  have  recently  ex- 
amined it  were  inclined  to  locate  its 
origin  ten  years  earlier,  but  for  the  tes- 
timony of  Captain  Church  that  no 
Dartmouth  house  survived  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians  in  1675.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  house  was 
built  after  the  fear  of  Indian  incursions 
had  passed  away.  Since  1767  it  has  been 
used  as  a  farm  building. 


The  next  is  usually  called  the  Sher- 
man House,  but  its  builder  was  Wil- 
liam Ricketson,  who  came  to.  Dart- 
mouth from  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  in  1684. 
This  farm  is  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Horse  Neck  road,  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  South  Westport  corner.  It 
was  built  according  to  the  later  Rhode 
Island  type,  which  seems  to  have  been 
first  adopted  in  Connecticut.  The  mas- 
sive stone  chimney  has  one  large  room 
on  each  side,  and  the  house  is  con- 
structed with  two  full  stories  and  an 
attic  under  the  roof.  The  materials  of 
the  chimney  and  the  artistic  finish  of 
the  framing  proclaim  an  origin  before 
1700,  and  thai  the  builder  was  a  master 
in  his  trade.  The  tradition  indicates 
that  the  house  was  built  in  1680,  but 
this  must  be  modified  to  conform  to 
present  information.  Records  recently 
printed  prove  that  William  Ricketson 
operated  a  mill  and  resided  in  the  town 
of  Portsmouth  in  the  years  1682  and 
1683,  and  his  deeds  of  the  Dartmouth 
farm  were  dated  in  3684;  and  this  is 
probably  the  year  when  this  magnifi- 
cent house  was  started.  It  was  a  pal- 
ace for  those  days,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  present  owners  find 
that  its  foundation,  structure  has  be- 
come so  weak  that  they  are  contem- 
plating its  removal.  The  last  occupants 
of  this  house  left  it  about  25  years  ago. 

These  two  dwellings  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Fairhaven  chimneys  com- 
prise all  that  is  remaining  of  seven- 
teenth century  buildings.  After  1700 
stone  chimneys  ceased  to  be  construct- 
ed as  bricks  were  within  the  reach  of 
every  builder.  Increasing  wealth  ena- 
bled the  inhabitants  to  build  houses 
containing  even  more  than  four  rooms, 
and  in  a  few  cases  the  Plymouth  style 
of  architecture  took  the  place  of  the 
Rhode  Island  types. 

The  oldest  house  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  town  of  Dartmouth  is  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  the  Smiths 
Neek  road,  opposite  the  Bay  View  prop- 
erty, and  about  half  way  between  the 
road  and  the  creek.  Its  last  occupant 
was  Humphrey  H.  Akin,  a  hermit,  who 
died  in  1901.  The  land  on  which  this 
house  is  located,  was  owned  in  1690  by 
James  and  John  Akin,  and  next  by 
John  Dennis,  and  in  1729  by  John  Tripp. 
A  deed  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  dated 
1720,  refers  to  John  Tripp's  homestead 
house,  and  this  is  the  earliest  mention 
in  the  records.  It  is  probable  from  the 
architectural  indications,  that  the 
house  was  built  between  1700  and  1720. 
by  builders  familiar  with  the  Plymouth 
style  of  house,  and  the  indications  are 
that  it  was  constructed  by  persons  of 
no  skill  in  artistic  finish.  It  is  a  two- 
story  edifice,  with  a  brick  chimney 
nearly  in  the  centre,  and  arranged  with 
four  room?  on   the  first   door,  and   four 


on  the  second,  and  very  singularly  di- 
vided by  partitions.  The  brick  chimney 
shows  the  use  of  different  sizes,  and 
of  different  qualities  of  brick.  Each 
room  seems  to  have  a  diminutive  fire- 
place not  over  two  feet  high  or  wide, 
except  that  in  the  original  kitchen,  but 
no  large  fireplace  appears,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  that  any  large  opening 
was  rilled.  The  chimney  presents  an 
illustration  of  very  rude  workmanship. 
The  timbers  are  of  hewn  oak.  and  those 
which  support  the  ground  floor  are 
small  white  oak  trees,  hewn  on  one 
side.  The  house  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  must  soon  Fall  to  the 
ground.  It  has  a  very  home-made 
style  of  workmanship  in  every  part. 
The  last  occupant  understood  from  his 
ancestors  that  it  was  erected  by  Peter 
Coffin,  who  owned  the  land  in  1732,  but 
on  account  of  the  reference  in  the  1720 
deed,  it  was  probably  erected  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  earlier. 

The  farm  of  Ralph  Earle  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
Dartmouth  Town  house  to  Russells 
Mills,  and  extends  from  the  Appone- 
ganset  river  to  the  Tucker  road.  His 
homestead  house  was  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  house  of  Herbert  Wing,  and 
was  taken  down  when  the  latter  was 
built.  The  family  burial  lot  is  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear.  Ralph  Earle  died 
in  1718.  and  the  farm  passed  to  his 
son  Barnabas,  who  married  in  1759 
when  he  was  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  died  in  1778.  On  this  farm  are  two 
interesting  houses. 

The  first  is  called  the  Mosher  house, 
from  the  family  now  owning  it,  but 
previous  to  18b8  it  was  usually  known 
as  the  Briggs  house.  It  is  located  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
schooihouse.  It  is  a  gainbrel-roofed 
structure,  and  was  probably  occupied 
by  Barnabas  Earle.  The  records  give 
no  indication  when  this  house  was 
built,  but  it  probably  was  not  in  exist- 
ence during  the  lifetime  of  Ralph 
Earle.  The  only  question  is  whether 
this  house  was  built  when  Barnabas 
Earle  was  married  in  1759,  or  earlier. 
Judging  from  the  dates  when  similar 
houses  are  known  to  have  been  built,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  year  1740  would 
not  be  far  from   the  date  of  its  origin. 

Between  Macombers  corner  and  the 
junction  of  the  Russells  Mills  and  Ba- 
kerville  roads  is  a  red  painted  house 
with  gambrel  roof,  now  owned  by  Cap- 
tain Crapo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  built  before  the  Revolution.  The 
deed  of  the  lot  from  Barnabas  Earle 
to  Thomas  Dennis,  house  carpenter, 
was  given  in  3 77)7.  and  a  few  years  later, 
when  Dennis  sold  the  place,  he  men- 
tions the  house,  and,  therefore.  1757  is 
without  question  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion. 


In  Acushnet  village,  at  the  foot  of 
t!a-  Meeting-House  hill,  and  east  of 
of  the  Methodist  church  is  a  small 
ifamnrel  roofed  dwelling  called  the 
^ammerton  House,  from  the  fact  that 
jnniel  Summerton  owned  it  before  it 
i Mine  into  possession  of  the  Hathaway 
family.  This  lot  of  land  was  owned  in 
JT11  by  Samuel  Jenney,  who  sold  it  to 
]a-v.  Samuel  Hunt,  the  .first  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Hunt  started  in  his  min- 
istry in  P'ebruary,  170S,  and  for  three 
years  was  promised  £30  a  year,  which 
was  only  paid  him  a  part  of  one  year; 
but  in  1711  the  situation  had  material- 
ly changed.  He  had  married  Hannah 
Pop..-,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Seth 
Pope,  the  wealthy  land  owner,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Dart- 
mouth. This  house  was  probably  built 
mi-  the  young  minister,  and  here  he 
soent  the  early  years  of  his  ministry, 
from  1711  to  about  1719.  The  property 
ihen  passed  into  the  hands  of  different 
owners,  until,  in  1755,  it  was  bought 
by  Summerton. 

Samuel  Hunt  purchased  the  farm  of 
100  acres  owned  by  his  father-in-law, 
Seth  Fope,  extending  westward  from 
the  river,  beyond  the  ice  pond  used  by 
the  late  Simeon  Hawes.  The  home- 
stead house  where  Hunt  lived  and  died 
is   described,    in    a    deed    from    his    son. 


as  being  about  600  feet  north  of  the 
Tarkiln  Hill  road,  and  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  brook.  This  fixes  the  lo- 
cality of  the  house  as  being  on  the  spot 
where  was  located  the  residence  of 
Simeon  Hawes  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  it 
may  have  been  the  identical  house. 

It  has  been  stated  thai  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt  lived  in  the  Hariington  house, 
now  the  residence  of  Dr.  Weeks,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  crossroads  and 
Lunds  corner.  To  meet  this  tradition 
the  indications  are  that  if  Hunt  ever 
lived  there  he  certainly  never  owned 
the  place.  Among  the  old  Acushnet 
people  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  min- 
ister lived  in  this  house,  and  it  may 
have  been  assumed  that  Samuel  Hunt 
was  the  minister,  but  while  the  tradi- 
tion is  true  the  inference  is  unsound. 
After  Hunt's  death  his  successor  in  the 
church  was  Rev.  Richard  Pierce,  who 
owned  and  occupied  the  Harrington 
house  as  a  homestead  from  1736  to  1751, 
and  at  his  death  his  successor,  Rev. 
Israel  Cheever,  owned  and  occupied  the 
same   house   from   1751    to   1757. 

The  part  of  the  Hunt  ho,mestead  farm 
between  the  Middle  road  and  the  river 
in  1755  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Elisha 
Tobey,  and  he  built  the  small  gambrel- 
roofed  house  now  standing  north  of  the 
saw  mill. 


"The  King  Philip  War  in   Dartmouth." 


By  Capt.  Thomas  R.  Rodman. 


The  date  of  December  22.  1620,  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  that  of  the  landing 
of  i he  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  The  May- 
flower with  her  precious  freight  had 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  what  is  now 
bioviiuetown  about  three  weeks  earli- 
er. This  interval  had  been  employed  in 
explorations  and  preparations  for  land- 
ing. The  hardships  of  that  first  winter 
in  Plymouth  are  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  allusion.  By  the 
end  of  March  the  colonists  had  lost  by 
death  44  of  the  original  102.  The  dead 
were  laid  on  a  bluff  by  the  water  side, 
■'nil  the  marks  of  burial  carefully  ef- 
faced that  the  living,  through  their 
sorely  diminished  numbers,  might  not 
invite  the  attack  of  the  Indians.  Up 
lo  the  middle  of  March  the  colonists 
}l;i<l  only  twice  seen  the  Indians,  who 
Hlher  ran  away  so  fast  they  could  not 
bo  overtaken,  or,  as  happened  near  the 
vit'-  of  Plymouth,  attacked  the  explor- 
»»S  party  under  the  leadership  of  Miles 
Standish. 


On  March  16,  1621,  an  Indian  came 
boldly  to  the  little  hamlet.  In  broken 
English  he  told  them  his  name  was 
Samoset  and  bade  them  welcome.  The 
colonists  treated  him  kindly  and  in  two 
days  he  returned,  bringing  back  tools 
that  had  been  stolen  from  them.  He 
became  "profitable"  to  them,  telling  of 
ye  people  hear,  their  homes,  number, 
strength,  their  "chief,"  etc.  On  a  third 
visit  he  brought  another  Indian,  Squan- 
to,  who  had  been  kidnapped  seven  years 
before  by  Captain  Hunt,  the  subordi- 
nate of  the  famous  John  Smith.  Sqtian- 
to  remained  with  the  colonists,  became 
their  intepreter,  pilot,  taught  them 
how  to  plant  corn,  and  to  use  fish  as  a 
fertilizer,  instructed  them  in  the  Indian 
methods  of  fishing-,  and  seems  to  have 
been  loyal  unto  the  end.  Massasoit, 
chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  or  Pokanok- 
ets,  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Plymouth  a  few  days  after  the  first 
visit  of  Samoset  and  was  received  with 
honors.     A    treaty    was    made    between 
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the  chief  and  governor,  Samoset  and 
Squanto  acting  as  interpreters,  "that 
Massasoit  and  his  people  should  offer 
no  injury  to  the  English:  that  any 
transgressor  of  this  engagement  should 
be  surrendered  for  punishment;  that 
if  tools  were  stolen  by  natives  they 
should  be  restored,  and  that  similar  re- 
dress should  be  afforded  on  the  other 
part;  that  aid  should  be  rendered  br- 
each of  the  contracting  parties  against 
the  enemies  of  the  other;  that  notice 
should  be  sent  to  neighboring  tribes  to 
the  end  that  they  might  enter  into 
similar  engagements;  and  that,  when 
visits  in  future  should  be  exchanged, 
the  visitors  should  go  unarmed." 

Massnsoit  being  further  assured  that 
King  James  "would  esteem  of  him  as 
his  friend  and  ally,"  was  conducted  by 
the  governor  across  the  brook  to  rejoin 
his  party,  and  the  next  day  Standish 
and  Allerton,  on  invitation  from  the 
chief,  returned  his  visit  and  were  re- 
galed with  "three  or  four  ground  nuts 
(wild    artichokes)    and    some    tobacco." 

July  2,  1621,  the  colonists  sent  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Winslow  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  with 
Squanto  for  their  guide,  to  their  new 
friend,  Massasoit,  with  presents,  a.  suit 
of  clothes  and  a  horseman's  coat;  the}' 
"found  but  short  commons,  and  came 
both  weary  and  hongrie  home."  The 
Englishmen  had  heard  from  Samoset 
that  a  pestilence  had  depopulated,  four 
years  before,  the  country  where  they 
had  settled,  and  of  this  "Winslow  and 
Hopkins  furnished  corroborative  evi- 
dence. They  found  Massasoit's  place 
(his  principal  seat  was  on  the  site  of 
the  town  of  Warren,  R.  I.)  to  be  forty 
miles  from  hence  (Plymouth),  "people 
not  many,  being  dead  and  abundantly 
wasted  in  ye  late  great  mortality, 
about  three  years  before. ye  coming  of 
ye  English  *  *  thousands  of  them 
dyed  *  *  *  not  being  able  to  bury 
one  another  *  *  skuls  and  bones  be- 
ing still  above  ground,  where  their 
houses   and   dwellings    had   been." 

The  territory  which  Massasoit  ruled 
over  may  be  defined  as  conterminous 
with  Plymouth  and  Bristol  counties. 
On  the  north,  on  the  shores  of  Mas- 
sachusetts bay.  was  the  Massachusetts 
tribe:  on  the  west  were  the  Narragan- 
setts, with  the  Nyantics,  a  tributary 
race:  they  occupied  the  western  part  of 
Khode  Island,  beyond  Narragansett 
bay.  Then  the  Pequots  held  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Narragansetts  and  the 
river  now  called  the  Thames.  In  the 
Pequot  war,  between  this  tribe  and  the 
colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth 
and  Connecticut,  in  1637,  these  Indians 
were  practically  exterminated  and  were 
never  known  thereafter  as  a  nation. 
West  of  the  Pequots  and  extending  be- 
yond the  Connecticut  river  were  the 
Mohegans.  In  that  part  of  Massachu- 
setts which  now  comprises  the  counties 


of  Worcester,  Franklin,  Hampshire  and 
Hampden,  the  Nipmucks  had  their 
seats. 

The  treaty  between  Massasoit  and  the 
colonists  seems  to  have  been  faithi'ully 
and  loyally  maintained.  Probably  one 
reason  for  the  desire  of  the  chief  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
English  was  the  fear  of  his  western 
neighbors,  the  Narragansetts,  at  whose 
frontier  the  pestilence,  so  fatal  to  the 
Pokanogets,  or  Wampanoags,  had 
ceased.  Corbitant,  one  of  Massasoit's 
sachems,  whose  seat  was  at  the  Middle- 
boro  ponds,  jealous  of  the  influence 
of  the  English  with  his  chief,  conspired 
against  him  and  them,  and  in  August, 
1621,  on  a  full  understanding,  each  with 
each,  Miles  Standish  led  a  force  of 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  men  to  arrest 
the  movement.  The  conspirators  were 
disarmed,  none  being  killed,  and  the 
demonstration  was  so  serviceable  that 
nine  sachems  from  Charles  river  and 
Massachusetts  bay  came  in  to  acknowl- 
edge themselves  loyal  subjects  of  King 
James. 

In  the  following  autumn  the  colonists 
celebrated  their  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  for  three  days  feasted  Massasoit 
and  his  party  of  ninety.  The  chief's 
contribution  to  the  feast  was  five  deer, 
most  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  so  large  a  following. 

Early  in  the  following  year  a  party 
sent  from  England  by  the  •'Adventurer" 
Thomas  Weston,  had  settled  at  Wressa- 
gussett  (now  Weymouth.)  They  were 
a  lawless  set,  plundering  alike  Indian 
and  colonist.  There  was  a  conspiracy 
among  the  neighboring  Indians  who 
had  suffered  from  the  depredations  of 
the  people  of  the  new  settlement,  to 
attack  them,  and  fearing  as  a  result 
that  they  would  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
other  colonists  to  attack  them  also, 
Massasoit  was  aware  of  this  contem- 
plated movement,  and  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness, 
due  to  the  ministrations  of  Winslow,  he 
informed  the  colonists  of  the  impend- 
ing peril.  The  general  court,  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  for  decided  action,  dis- 
patched Miles  Standish  with  an  array 
of  eight  men  to  break  up  the  con- 
spiracy. This  was  accomplished,  six 
Indians  being  slain.  This  and  the  af- 
fair with  Corbitant  just  mentioned — 
both  with  the  approval  of  Massasoit— 
were  the  only  conflicts  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Indians,  until  the 
King  Philip  war,  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  years.  The  friendship  between 
Massasoit  and  the  Plymouth  colony, 
from  [he  signing  of  the  treaty. until  his 
death  forty  years  later,  was  unruffled. 
I  believe,  by  a  single  untoward  inci- 
dent. 

Massasoit  was  succeeded  by  his  eld- 
est son,  Alexander  or  Wamsutta,  whose 
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v.itv  was  Weetamo,  the  squaw  sachem 
of  Pocasseti  Her  seat  was  on  the 
h.-K'hts  of  that  we  call  Tiverton.  His 
chieftainship  was  a  short  one.  Sus- 
pected of  plotting  with  the  Narragan- 
setts  against  the  colony,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Plymouth,  where  he  cleared 
himself  of  the  charge.  At  Major  Wins- 
low's  house,  at  Marshfield,  he  was 
taken  with  a  fever.  Being  impatient 
10  return  home  he  was  conveyed  thither, 
hut  died,  either  on  the  way,  or  a  few 
davs  after  his  arrival. 

Philip,  or  Metacomet,  the  younger  son 
of  Massasoit,  succeeded  Wamsutta.  He 
was  never  on  good  terms  with  his  Eng- 
lish neighbors.  There  were  twelve 
years  of  suspicions,  complaints,  ex- 
planations and  reconciliations  before 
the  terrible  war,  known  as  King 
Philip's  war,  came.  Instead  of  the  un- 
wavering friendship  of  his  father,  Mas- 
sasoit, for  the  colonists,  he  showed  a 
disposition  of  distrust  and  enmity  to- 
wards them,  while  he  leaned  to  associ- 
ations with  the  Narragansett  and  other 
tribes  that  had  maintained  from  the 
first  an  attitude  of  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility. 

To  his  friend,  John  Borden  of  Rhode 
Island,  he  said:  "The  English  who 
came  first  to  this  country  were  but  an 
handful  of  people,  forlorn,  poor  and  dis- 
tressed. My  father  was  then  sachem, 
he  relieved  their  distresses  in  the  most 
kind  and  hospitable  manner.  He  gave 
them  land  to  plant  and  build  upon.  .  . 
they  flourished  and  increased.  By  va- 
rious means  they  got  possessed  of  a 
great  part  of  his  territory.  But  he  still 
remained  their  friend  till  he  died.  My 
elder  brother  became  sachem.  .  .  He 
was  seized  and  confined  and  thereby 
thrown  into  illness  and  died.  Soon  af- 
ter I  became  sachem  they  disarmed  all 
my  people.  .  .  their  land  was  taken. 
.  .  But  a  small  part  of  the  dominion  of 
my  ancestors  remains.  I  am  determined 
not  to  live  until  I  have  no  country." 

There  is  not  time  to  examine  into  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  war-,  or  to  seek 
for  its  justification.  There  were  the 
inevitable  frictions  in  the  contract  of  a 
race  of  hardy,  energetic  and  intelligent 
freemen,  with  another  indolent,  im- 
provident, and,  in  comparison,  mentally 
dull.  The  pfodigal,  thriftless  people 
parted  with  their  lands,  on  fair,  or  un- 
fair, consideration,  to  those  who  had 
the  wit  to  acquire  and  the  self-control 
to  keep.  As  the  Indian  saw  his  posses- 
sions vanishing,  as  he  realized  that  he 
was  growing  poorer  and  the  white  man 
richer,  envy  and  jealousy  would  spring 
up  in  his  heart,  and  under  these  pas- 
sions, real  or  fancied  wrongs  would  as- 
sume enormous  proportions. 

And  the  colonists  were  a  masterful 
people.  Not  all  of  them  had  forgotten 
that  the  earth  belonged  to  the  saints 
and  that   they  were  the  saints.     Little 


by    little,      almost      unconsciously,    the 
usurpation  of  power  might  go  on. 

The  strong  self-contained  man  would 
look  down  with  disdain  and  contempt 
on  the  faults  and  failings  of  his  weaker 
brethren.  Why  should  he  do  for  those 
who  could  not,  or  would  not,  do  for 
themselves?  Why  should  he  consult 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  those  who 
had  not  the  ability  to  form  either  opin- 
ion or  judgment?  Why  should  he  con- 
sider as  his  equals  those  who  were 
plainly  his  inferiors?  And  so  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had  assured 
Massasoit  that  "King  James  would 
esteem  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally," 
summoned  Wamsutta  to  show  that  he 
had  not  conspired  against  them,  and 
disarmed   the  followers   of   Philip. 

I  find  there  aiv  two  ways  of  looking 
at  the  war;  one  that  it  was  unavoid- 
able, the  other  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
The  one  is  the  way  of  Massachusetts, 
John  Endicott,  Puritan  and  Pilgrim; 
the  other,  that  of  Rhode  Island,  Roger 
Williams,   Baptists  and  Friends. 

I  doubt  that  the  King  Philip  war  was 
the  result  of  a  deep  laid,  wisely  planned 
conspiracy.  While  there  was  a  widely 
diffused  hostile  feeling  among  almost 
all  the  New  England  Indians,  each 
tribe  getting  ready  to  strike  when  op- 
portunity should  offer,  there  was  no 
agreement  for  a  simultaneous  rising. 
The  sporadic  quality  of  the  outbreaks 
demonstrates  this.  The  first  was  at 
Swansea,  in  Philip's  own  country.  The 
next  was  at  Mendon,  three  weeks  later. 
when  the  Nipmucks  made  their  attack 
oii  that  place.  Six  months  after  the 
first  outbreak  was  the  great  swamp 
light  in  the  Narragansett  country.  This 
was  the  first  battle  of  any  kind  or  de- 
gree in  which  the  Narragansetts,  the 
strongest  of  all  the  tribes,  and  hostile 
from  the  first,  had  engaged. 

I  see  in  Philip  no  qualities  of  a  great 
leader,  and  no  more  evidence  of  cour- 
age than  of  conduct.  On  hearing  of  the 
attack  on  Swansea,  the  governor  of 
Plymouth  colony  sent  thither  a  force, 
and  Mr.  Church,  on  the  desire  of  that 
official,  accompanied  it.  They  find  that 
several  men  have  been  murdered.  Philip 
leaves  the  Mount  Hope  country  and 
crosses  the  Taunton  river  irr  canoes, 
taking  his  following  with  him,  and 
joins  the  squaw  sachem  Weetamo  in 
Pocasset  swamp.  The  English  follow 
him,  and  there  is  some  desultory  fight- 
ing which  would  have  been  effective 
had  Church  been  in  command,  But 
Philip,  finding  himself  too  closely 
pressed.  leaves  the  swamp  and 
leads  his  army  to  the  Taunton 
river,  which  they  cross,  and  then  pass 
over  Rehoboth  plain  to  the  Nipmuck 
country.  He  is  pursued  by  the  colonists 
and  loses  thirty  killed.  He  meets  some 
of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  after  the  attack 
on    Brookiield    (August    13),    congratu- 
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lates  them  on  their  exploits  and  makes 
them  presents.  There  is  ;i  report  that 
he  was  present  when  Hatfield  was  at- 
tacked (October  19).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  in  the  Xarragansett 
swamp  fight  (.December  19),  though  it 
is  claimed  that  his  headquarters  wen- 
in  the  neighborhood.  There  Ss  a  report 
that  in  March.  1676,  he  was  40  miles 
from  Albany,  with  100  men,  himself 
very  sickly.  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  the  wife 
of  the  minister  of  Lancaster,  taken 
prisoner  when  the  Indians  captured 
that  place,  saw  him  several  times  dur- 
ing her  captivity  (February  10  to  May 
?.,  1676,),  "but  not,"  as  the  historian 
somewhat  grimly  observes,  "in  circum- 
stances to  stimulate  the  sentiment  of 
hero  worship." 

Early  in  July,  1676,  eleven  months 
after  his  flight  to  the  Nipmuck  country, 
Philip  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Taunton.  The  eleven  months  had  been 
of  burning,  murder  and  stiff  fighting. 
The  loss  by  death  of  the  colonists  had 
been  six  hundred  men,  and  in  no 
fight,  nor  conflict  of  any  kind,  had 
Philip  been  seen.  He  now  prepared  to 
attack  Taunton,  but  the  town  having 
received  reinforcements,  he  was  driven 
into  the  woods.  Men  of  Bridgewater 
followed  him  so  closely,  that  he  threw 
away  his  stock  of  powder  that,  light- 
ened of  the  load,  he  might  escape. 
Three  following  days,  July  31,  August 
1  and  August  3,  Captain  Church  cap- 
tured 190  of  his  people,  including  his 
wife  and  son.  In  the  same  week  WeeL- 
amo,  squaw  sachem  of  Pocasset,  the 
widow  of  Wamsutta,  and  Philip's  loyal 
ally,  was  drowned  in  Taunton  river, 
trying  to  cross  it  on  too  frail 
a  raft.  With  the  instinct  of  the 
hunted  animal,  Philip,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, returned  to  his  old  seat  at 
Mount  Hope.  But  he  could  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  Cap- 
tain Church  was  close  upon  his  tracks, 
guided  by  a  friendly  Indian  whose 
brother  Philip  had  "slain  because  he  had 
suggested  terms  of  surrender.  At  mid- 
night Captain  Church  led  a  party  to 
the  chieftain's  lair.  As  day  broke,  the 
Indians,  discovering  they  were  sur- 
rounded, rushed  in  a  disorderly  manner 
to  the  outlets  of  the  swamp,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  Philip,  half 
dressed  and  running  at  full  speed,  was 
brought  down  by  shots  from  the  gun  of 
a  friendly  Indian.  He  fell  in  the  mud 
and  water,  was  dragged  on  to  firm 
ground,  beheaded,  and  quartered,  on 
orders  from  Captain  Church,  by  his  old 
Indian    executioner 

This  was  the  end  of  the  King  Philip 
war  for  the  Plymouth  colony.  There- 
after what  is  now  the  state  of  Maine 
was  the  seat  of  warfare,  and  the  war 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  April  12, 
1G7S,  when  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Eastern  Indians  at  Casco. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  probably 
in  the  latter  haif  of  July,  167f>,  Indians 
fell  upon  the  settlements  at  Dartmouth, 
Middleboro  and  .  Taunton,  burning 
houses  and  murdering  the  inhabitants. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  part  of  the 
tragedy  enacted  at  Dartmouth  by  any 
one  present  thereat.  Church  states,  ap- 
parently from  hearsay,  that  after  Phil- 
ip's flight  to  the  Nipmuck  country  the 
most  of  Plymouth's  forces  were  ordered 
to  Dartmouth.  At  Russell's  garrison 
in  "Poneygansit"  were  a  number  of  In- 
dians who  had  surrendered  to  Captain 
Samuel  Eels,  commanding  the  garrison, 
on  terms  promised  by  himself  and 
Ralph  Earle.  The  promises  were  not 
kept,  the  prisoners,  numbering,  accord- 
ing to  Church,  about  eight  score  per- 
sons, were  taken  to  Plymouth,  sold  and 
transported.  The  stout  Indian  fighter, 
as  just  and  generous  as  he  was  brave, 
opposed  this  perfidy  "to  the  loss  of  the 
good  will  and  respects  of  some  that  be- 
fore were  his  good  friends." 

What  seems  to  confirm  the  story  of 
the  sale  and  transportation  of  these 
Indians  is  the  order  of  the  Plymouth 
court,  held  Aug.  4,  1675,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken: 

"In  reference  to  a  companie  of  na- 
tives now  in  custody  brought  into  Ply- 
mouth, being  men,  weomen  and  chil- 
dren, in  number  one  hundred  and 
twelve,  upon  seriouse  and  deliberate 
consideration  and  agitation  censerning 
them,  the  conclusion  is  as  followeth: 
That  whereas  upon  examination  it  has 
been  found  that  several  have  been  ac- 
tors in  the  late  rising  and  vvarr  of  the 
Indians  against  us,  and  the  rest  cont- 
plyers  therein,  :;:  *  *  further  also 
that  they  did  not  discover  that  perni- 
cious plott,  which  Philip  with  others 
completed  against  us,  which  has  caused 
the  destruction  of  severall  of  us,  by 
loss  of  lives  and  estates  *  *  *  the 
councill  adjudged  them  to  be  sold  and 
devoted  into  servitude." 

The  following  is  Increase  Mather's 
account  of  the  Dartmouth  massacre: 

"Likewise  Midcllebury  and  Dartmouth 
in  Plymouth  colony  did  they  burn  with 
fire  and  barbarously  murdered  both 
men  and  women  in  those  places.  *  * 
Such  also  is  their  inhumanity  as  that 
they  day  off  the  skin  from  their  faces 
and  heads  of  those  they  get  into  their 
hands,  and  go  away  with  the  scalps  of 
their  enemies." 

Increase  Mather's  history  was  printed 
in  New  England  in  1676,  the  year  fol- 
lowing these  occurrences,  but  he  saves 
no  names,  and  designates  no  particular 
locality. 

The  Plymouth  Colonial  Records  give, 
I  think,  some  information,  as  to  those 
who  lost  their  lives  when  Dartmouth 
was  destroyed,  and  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"July  7,  1676.  *  *  Att  the  same 
time  three  other  Indians  appeared  be- 
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.,„-,.  the  council  *  *  one  called  John 
Nlllll  *  *  the  last  named  John  Num 
i»w  t>»'<]  alsoe,  that  hee  was  ofthatcom- 
i.aiiie  that  murdered  Jacob  Mitchell  and 
his  wife  and  John  Pope;  and  so  cen- 
i  nice  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
liu-in,  ivhich  accordingly  emediately 
•.v. is  executed." 

•.March  7,  1676.  Experience  Michell 
ui<i   Edward  Michell,   appointed  by  the 

ruurt  to  use  the  best  eure  to  inQuire 
and  take  into  their  custody  the  estate 
of  Jacob  Michell  deceased,  and  to  make 
report  to  the  court  that  soe  it  may  be 
pjvfered  to  the  best  that  may  be  for  the 
Komi   of   his   children." 

The  fact  that  Experience  and  Ed- 
ward Michell  were,  on  March  7,  16.6, 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  estate 
of  Jacob  Mitchell,  deceased,-  is  evidence 
that  he  died  prior  to  that  date.  And 
since  Jacob  Mitchell,  his  wife,  and 
John  Pope,  who  was  her  brother,  were 
murdered  by  John  Num  and  his  coni- 
hanie,  the  several  murders  do  not 
seem  to  be  detached  incidents,  and  we 
can  read  between  the  lines  the  story  of 
i  family  massacred  by  a  band  of  sav- 

«  >f  incidents  in  the  history  of  Dart- 
mouth during  the  King  Philip  war,  I 
know  nothing,  beyond  that  narrated, 
until  July  20,  1676,  or  some  date  there- 
abouts, v  hen  Captain  Church  was  or- 
dered to  guard  a  train  of  carts  to  the 
irmy  of  Major  Bradford,  stationed  at 
Taunton.  He  delivered  his  train,  and 
then  hearing  of  the  celebrated  Indian 
captain,  Tishpaquine,  at  Assawamp- 
sett,  now  Middleboro,  started  with  a 
force  of  English  and  Indians  to  attack 
him. 

"He  had  proposed  to  encamp  at  Assa- 
ivampsett  Neck,  but,  when  fired  on  at 
the  brook  connecting  Assawampsett 
and  Long  ponds,  attacks  the  enemy. 
■  hiving  them  into  the  swamp.  He  then 
marches  a  mile  farther,  halts  until 
midnight,  when  he  resumes  his  march 
to  the  south,  probably  following  the 
'!  til  which  I  judge  now  to  have  de- 
veloped into  the  Long  Plain  road,  to- 
ward   Cush.net,    where     all    the    houses 

••re  burnt.  He  crosses  the  river  by 
the  ford  at  head  of  tide  water,  where 
the  Acushnet  bridge  now  stands,  and. 
moving  west,  camps  on  the  higher 
iand,  which  is  between  the  Acushnet 
valley  and  the  great  cedar  .  swamp. 
Having  set  a  watch  at  the  crossing. 
he  takes  his  company  into  a  thicket 
for  sleep. 

The  next  morning  (21)  he  sees  In- 
dians viewing  their  tracks,  leading  up 
from  the  crossing,  and  sending  out 
scouts,  captures  with  his  family,  ''Little 
lives"— a  hostile  from  the  Squaw-Sa- 
chem Awashonk's  friendly  band. 
Captain  Church  then  leads  his  army 
alone:  the  river  bank  on  the  west  side. 
Finding  an  old  canoe,  he  sends  "Little 


Eyes"  and  his  band  to  an  island, 
probably  Palmers  island,  under  the 
charge  of  his  cousin,  Captain 
Lightfoot,  and  proceeds  with  his 
company  across  the  neck  of 
Clarks  Point,  passing  over  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Pq- 
tomska  and  other  mills,  and  thence 
along  the  head  of  Clarks  co\e,  and  up 
the  hill,  till,  following  the  trail  or  road 
to  the  head  of  the  Apponagansett  riv- 
er, he  comes  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Russell's  orchards,  or  Russell's  gar- 
rison. There  they  "clap'd  into  a 
thicket,  and  there  lodg'd  the  rest  of 
the  night  without  any  fire." 

In  the  morning,  drawing  nearer  to 
the  orchard  they  discover  "some  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  there  the  day  be- 
fore, and  had  beat  down  all  the  ap- 
ples and  carried  them  away";  they  dis- 
covered also  where  they  had  lodged 
that  nisrht.  and  saw  the  ground  where 
they  set  their  baskets  bloody  .  .  .  with 
the  flesh  of  swine,  etc.,  which  they  had 
killed  that  day.  The  Indians,  who  had 
lain  under  the  fences  without  any  fires, 
seemed  by  the  marks  they  had  left 
behind  to  be  very  numerous.  The 
dew  on  the  grass,  where  brushed 
away,  showed  they  had  not  been 
long  gone,  and  Captain  Church 
started  at  once  in  pursuit  of 
them.  'Traveling  three  miles  or  more 
they  came  into  the  country  road,  where 
the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered 
toward  the  west  end  of  the  great  Cedar 
swamp  and  the  other  to  the  east  end." 
I  think  their  route  may  have  been  by 
either  of  the  trails,  which  were  to  be- 
come, respectively,  the  Slocum  and 
Tucker  roads,  and  which  led  to  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Smith  Mills.  Here  the 
ways  part,  that  on  the  east  following 
that  part  of  the  old  trail  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Howlands  ferry,  which  we 
call  today  the  Ezra  Hathaway  road;  the 
other,  on  the  west,  leading  by  way  of 
Faunces  corner,  and  thence  to  the  firm 
ground  near  Braleys  station  of  today. 
Where  the  two  trails  diverge,  the  force 
divided,  the  Indians  going  west  of  the 
swamp  and  Captain  Church  with  the 
English,  east.  The  ruins  of  John  Cook's 
house  at  Cushnet  were  appointed  as  a 
rendezvous,  and  this  shows,  first,  that 
John  Cook's  house  had  been  destroyed; 
second,  that  Cushnet  was  the  designa- 
tion of  that  locality.  The  ruined  house 
was  near  the  Fairhaven  terminus  of  the 
Coggeshall  street  bridge.  Church's 
party  proceeding  by  the  old  Plymouth 
trail,  comes  to  a  miry  swamp  where 
they  find  Indians  picking  hurtleberries. 
This  was  probably  on  the  line  of  Shaw- 
mut  avenue.  He  attacks  them,  kills 
three  and  takes  63  prisoners;  is  in- 
formed that  there  are  many  Indians  in 
the  great  swamp,  that.  Philip  himself  is 
only  two  miles  away;  that  the  party 
captured  were  left  there  by  100  Indians 
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who  had  gone  to  Sconticut  neck  to  kill 
cattle  and  horses  for  food,  and  had 
crossed  the  river,  Acushnet,  at  its  head. 
Captain  Church  concluded  that  he  must 
cross  with  his  party  lower  down.  He 
does  not  tell  us  where  or  how  he 
crossed,  but  in  some  Way  he  effected 
the  transportation  to  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  of  his  entire  force  and  prison- 
ers. Then,  calling  Lightfoot  from  Palm- 
ers island,  he  goes  with  him  and  Mr. 
Delano,  one  of  his  company,  to  a 
meadow,  whence  they  see  the  Indians 
passon  their  return  from  Sconticutneck, 
en  route  for  the  upper  crossing.  After 
the  Indians  had  gone  on,  the  main 
body,  the  prisoners  and  "Lightfoot's" 
party  are  brought  to  the  meadow  and, 
crossing  the  enemy's  track,  made  "all 
haste  until  they  got  over  Mattapoisett 
river."  Captain  Church  no  doubt  con- 
gratulating himself  that  he  had,  while 
encumbered  with  prisoners,  avoided  a 
conflict  with  a  superior  force. 

Captain  Church's  Indians  who  had 
taken  the  path  west  of  the  Great  Cedar 
swamp,  did  not  arrive  at  the  rendez- 
vous until  late  in  the  night,  and  did  not 
rejoin  him  until  the  next  morning.  They 
too  had  clashed  with  the  hostile  In- 
dians, and  had  killed  three  and  taken 
63  prisoners,  the  same  number  as  those 
killed  and  taken  prisoner  by  Church's 
party.  They  had  taken,  besides,  many 
guns  of  those  who  had  fled  without 
.fighting. 

It  seems  singular  that  Captain 
Church  in  this  expedition  makes  no 
mention  of  seeing,  or  meeting  with  any 
white  man  after  leaving  Taunton.  He 
had  passed  from  Taunton  to  Middle- 
boro.  thence  to  Cushnet,  and,  ford- 
ing the  river,  to  the  higher  land  to  the 
west.  Then  he  moved  along  the  river 
to  a  point  opposite  Palmers  island, 
then  west  to  the  head  of  Apponegan- 
sett,  then  to  the  site  of  Smiths  Mills, 
and  then  east  to  the  river  which  he 
probably  crossed  at  a  point  very  near 
Cooks  garrison.  He  had  passed  over 
and  back  the  territory  now  covered  by 
the  houses  of  New  Bedford,  he  had 
been  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  both 
Russells  and  Cooks  garrisons.  Presum- 
ably the  people  of  Dartmouth  were  col- 
lected in  these  garrisons,  but  Captain 
Church  seems  to  have  had  no  commu- 
nication witH  either.  To  a  commander 
so  wise,  to  a  man  so  kindly 
and  considerate.  interest  and  in- 
stinct alike  would  have  been 
powerful  motives  to  such  a  course. 
And  in  the  event  of  such  conference, 
I  believe  he  would  have  told  us  of  it. 
But  it  was  a  characteristic  of  this 
brave  Indian  fighter  to  do  whatever 
he  had  to  do  with  all  his  might,  and 
to  pern-iit  no  matter  of  inferior  consid- 
eration to  interfere  with  the  main, 
great  object  in  view. 


Scanty  as  was  the  population  of 
Dartmouth  it  was  widely  scattered. 
The  conformation  of  the  territory  with 
inlets  running  from  the  sea  deep  into 
the  land  made  impossible  that  con- 
centration of  population  so  natural  to 
a  compact  township  bounded  by  right 
lines.  The  general  court  had  ordered, 
June  8,  1864,  that  the  tract  of  land 
known  by  the  name  of  Acushna,  Pon- 
aganset  and  Coakset  be  henceforth 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Dartmouth,  thus  indicating  the  begin- 
ning of  a  tendency  of  the  settlers,  to- 
wards North  Fairhaven,  South  Dart- 
mouth and  Westport  of  today. 

After  Dartmouth  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  Indians  the  general  court, 
held  at  Plymouth,  Oct.  1.  1675,  ordered, 
that  the  people  of  Dartmouth,  the 
"barbarous  heathen  being  greatly  ad- 
vantaged in  their  work  of  spoil  and 
destruction— through  i:heir  (the  set- 
tlers) "scattered  way  of  living, — "in 
the  rebuilding  and  resettling  thereof 
*  *  *  do  soe  order  it.  as  to  live  com- 
pact together,  at  least  in  each  village." 

This  order  of  the  general  court  was 
friendly  but  it  was  impossible  to  obey 
it.  The  settlers  must  build  where  the 
conditions  were  favorable,  where  the 
soil  was  good  and  the  water  supply 
abundant. 

I  doubt  if  future  investigations  will 
give  us  more  light  on  that  old  Dart- 
mouth, and  its  history  in  the  King 
Philip  war.  The  writers  of  that  day 
speak  vaguely  of  the  Dartmouth  mas- 
sacre, and  usually  couple  it  with 
similar  acts  in  Middleborough, 
Taunton  and  perhaps  other  towns. 
Thirty  houses  are  said  to  have  been 
burned.  The  court  records  say  that 
"most  of  theire  habitations"  were  de- 
stroyed. It  seems  strange  there  was 
not  more  destruction  of  life,  but  I  can- 
not doubt  the  settlers  were  forewarned, 
and  forewarned  is  forearmed.  The 
massacre  of  Darmouth  is  assigned  to 
the  latter  half  of  July.  1675.  The  out- 
break at  Swanzey,  June  20,  antedated 
it  more  than  three  weeks,  and  that  in- 
terval gave  full  time  to  receive  warn- 
ing and  to  take  shelter  in  Russell's  and 
Cook's  garrisons.  And  so  when  the 
murderous  bands  came  on,  with  little 
impulse,  or  direction,  save  from  their 
own  evil  hearts,  they  found,  as  a  rule, 
only  empty  houses  to  wreck  and   burn. 

When  I  undertook  to  tell  something 
to  this  society  about  the  King  Philip 
war  I  hoped  to  find  more  than 
I  have  given  as  to  the  Dart- 
mouth massacre.  But  next  to  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  a  truth 
is  that  of  burying  an  illusion,  and  if 
our  imaginations  have  added  to  pain- 
ful occurrences,  more  painful  exag- 
gerations, the  dispelling  of  such  accu- 
mulations should  give  us  comfort.     It  is 
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Impossible   to  withhold  our  admiration  And    I    can    wish    nothing     better   for 

from   those  brave   and   hardy    men   and  their  descendants  than  that  they  prove 

women,     the     fathers    and  mothers    of  worthy   of   their   precious   heritage,    the 

ancient  Dartmouth,  dwelling  in  "splen-  memory  of  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of 

(Ud  isolation,"  and  relying  upon   them-  those  early  days. 
selves  only  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
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AT   THE 

DEDICATION 

OF    THE 

GOSNOLD   MEMORIAL 

AT 

CUTTYHUNK, 

SEPTEMBER  1,  1903. 


Three  hundred  years  ago  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold  landed  on  the  shore  of 
Cuttyhunk,  and  on  the  little  isle.t  with- 
in the  pond  at  the  west  end  of  the  isl- 
and built  a  fort  where  he  and  his 
companions  might  be  secure  from  any 
attack  by  Indian  foes. 

Yesterday,  another  band  landed  upon 
th-it  spot,  its  purpose  the  dedication  of 
a  tercentenary  memorial  to  the  gal- 
lant captain  and  his  company.  This 
memorial,  a  simple  shaft  of  stone,  in- 
to the  structure  of  which  are 
wrought  stones  from  the  iden- 
tical fort  erected  three  centuries 
ago,  uplifts  itself,  brave  in  its  loneli- 
ness, to  stand  steadfast  for  centuries 
against  winds  and  waves  which  lash 
the  island  of  Cuttyhunk. 

Yesterday's  gathering  for  the  dedi- 
cation was  unique  in  one  way.  Never 
before  has  the  island  seen  such  an  as- 
semblage of  men  prominent  in  public 
life.         Eminent     historians,     scholars, 


lecturers  and  divines,  men  represent- 
ing millions  won  in  the  business  world, 
were  grouped  with  the  stalwart  na- 
tives of  the  island  about  the  monu- 
ment during  the  exercises,  all  equally 
interested  in  the  historic  significance  of 
the  event. 

The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  soeiety 
has  a  large  share  in  the  honors  of  the 
occasion,  in  being  made  the  custodian 
of  the  place  where  was  built  the  first 
English  habitation  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast. 

The  pilgrims  from  this  city  were 
taken  to  Cuttyhunk  on  the  steamer 
Genevieve,  which  came  to  an  anchor- 
age near  the  western  shore.  At  the 
start,  the  sky  was  overcast  but  the 
sun  soon  burned  its  way  through  the 
light  cloud-veil,  and  by  early  afternoon 
was    shining   brightly. 

When  the  party  arrived  off  Cutty- 
hunk, the  stone  tower,  which  loomed 
up    dead    ahead,    a    squat    but    sturdy 


sentinel,  was  the  object  on  which  all 
eyes  first  centred.  Then,  lying  at  an- 
chor, the  graceful  steam  yacht  Quick- 
step, aglow  with  signal  flags  from 
bowsprit  to  stern,  fluttering  a  welcome 
to  the  visitors,  claimed  attention.  Be- 
yond this,  there  was  nothing  but  a 
lonely  sweep  of  beach  and  the  rolling 
hills  of  the  island,  till  presently  mov- 
ing specks  along  the  shore  showed  that 
the  islanders  were  gathering  for  the 
dedication. 

Out  from  the  shore  put  a  fleet  of 
skiffs,  into  which  the  Genevieve's  pas- 
sengers were  quickly  transferred  for 
disembarkation.  Some  of  the  newspa- 
per men  had  thought  to  draw  an  in- 
teresting comparison  between  the  land- 
ing of  Gosnold's  men  in  1602  and  the 
customary  up  to  date  landing  trip  in 
Cuttyhunk  motor  boats.  But  the  mo- 
tor boats  were  not  on  the  scene  yes- 
terday and  the  landing  was  probably 
much  after  the  Gosnold  fashion. 
Skiff-ful  by  skiff-ful  the  latter-day  ex- 
plorers were  transported  to  the  beach, 
there  to  wait  at  the  transfer  station 
of  the  shore  line  till  other  skiffs  ferried 
them  to  the  islet.  All  reached  their 
journey's  end  without  mishap,  save 
that  one  or  two  in  over-eager  landing, 
jumped  in,  over  shoes.  But  that  did 
not  matter,  for  as  one  said,  "There  are 
no  colds   in   a  salt-water  wetting." 

On  the  grassy  islet,  the  arrivals  from 
New  Bedford  were  quickly  assembled, 
and  then  the  island  residents  began  to 
debark,  until  the  gathering  numbered 
about  100. 

The  grass  was  thickly  sprinkled  with 
the  gold  of  dwarf  sunflowers,  and  soon 
after  arriving  every  visitor  had  adorned 
himself  with  one  of  the  yellow  blooms. 
The  dedicatory  exercises,  which  last- 
ed two  hours,  included  a  number  of 
interesting  historical  addresses,  with 
remarks  in  lighter  vein  by  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  following"  as  the  dessert  of  the 
literary  menu. 

Applause  was  frequent  during  the 
speeches,  and  at  the  close  three  cheers 
were  given  the  citizens  of  Cuttyhunk 
for  their  earnest  work,  and  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  memorial  project.  Then  three 
more  were  given  for  the  owners  of  the 


islet  because  of  their  generosity  in 
giving  a  deed  of  it  to  the  Historical 
Society. 

The  ceremony  occupied  two  hours, 
and  at  the  end,  the  New  Bedford  party 
re-embarked  for  home. 

As  the  yacht  wheeled  for  her  home- 
ward flight,  there  was  a  shout  on 
board,  "Salute  the  tower!"  Every  one 
waved  his  hat,  and  the  tower,  as  the 
distance  obliterated  the  sight  of  the 
pond  and  strip  of  beach  intervening, 
seemed  to  advance  to  the  shore  to  bid 
farewell  to  those  who  had  rendered  it 
honor. 


The    following    went    down    on    board 
the  Genevieve: 

Charles  S.  Randall  and  Mrs.  Randall, 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  of 
Cambridge,  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney  of 
Leominster,  Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Con- 
cord, Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D. 
D.,  of  Assonet,  Charles  Francis  Adams 
of  Boston,  Henry  H*.  Rogers,  Rev.  Dr: 
William  Elliott  Griffis  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  Griffis,  Captain  J.  A.  Shipton, 
U.  S.  A.,  Rear  Admiral  George  F. 
Winslow,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  Commander 
William  P.  Randall,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
George  G.  Wolkins  of  Boston.  Congress- 
man William  S.  Greene,  Walton  Ricket- 
so'n,  George  Fox  Tucker,  Ellis  L.  How- 
land,  Arthur  E.  Perry,  Captain  Thomas 
R.  Rodman,  Henry  B.  Worth,  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Ricketson,  Rev.  William  Carruth- 
ers,  J.  Henry  Sears  of  Provincetown, 
Mrs.  Walter  Clifford,  George  IT.  Tripp 
and  Mrs.  Tripp,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wat- 
son, Morgan  Rotch,  Abbott  P.  Smith, 
Lloyd  S.  Swain,  Frank  M.  Youd  of 
New  York,  William  E.  Hatch,  Charles 
F.  Shaw,  Edmund  Wood,  Benjamin  An- 
thony, Herbert  E.  Cushman  and  Mrs. 
Cushman,  George  R.  Stetson,  Frank 
Wood  and  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  E.  V.  Ken- 
dall, Henry  N.  West  and  Mrs.  West, 
Austin  T.  Howland,  Reuben  E.  Swift, 
William  H.  Mathews,  John  Duff,  Otis 
S.  Cook,  William  C.  Taber,  William  A. 
Wing,  Joseph  G.  Tirrell,  Edward  L. 
Macomber,  Zebina  B.  Davis,  Charles 
H.  Gifford,  Charles  W.  Howland,  Frank 
C.  Bennett,  S.  T.  Rex,  Charles  H.  Geils, 
George  S.  Hart,  Charles  H.  Brewster  of 


NVw   York,   Edward  H-   Hicks,  John   T. 

Ijivesey. 

On  board  Frederick  Grinnell's  yacht, 
quickstep,  were  Frederick  Grinnell  and 
Mrs.  Grinnell,  Miss  Rebecca  Steere  of 
Providence,  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Allen, 
Francis  B.  Greene,  Horatio  Greene  of 
Chicago,  Arthur  G.  Grinnell,  Francis 
H.   Grinnell. 

Charles  S.  Randall's  catboat,  Shadow, 
tarried  the  following  party:  Miss  Hilda 
Clifford.  Miss  Rosamond  Clifford,  Jack 
Clifford,  Randall  Clifford,  Jack  Gris- 
wold  of  New  York. 

The  Genevieve  sailed  from  the  Ferry 
wharf  for  the  island  at  11  o'clock,  and 
a  beautifully  calm  run  was  enjoyed. 
Just  before  reaching  Cuttyhunk  re- 
freshments were  served  on  board  the 
steamer.  The  Genevieve  came  to  an- 
chor at  12  45,  but  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  all  had  been  taken 
ashore,  and  then  the  proceedings  were 
delayed  to  allow  the  Cuttyhunk  people 
to  reach  the  scene. 

The  exercises  began  at  1  45.  Charles 
S.  Randall,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
presided,  though  it  had  been  expected 
that  William  W.  Crapo  would  do  so. 
In  opening  the  exercises  Mr.  Randall 
spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Y'our  com- 
mittee regret  extremely  that  Wil- 
liam W.  Crapo,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal society,  and  the  president  of  the  re- 
cently incorporated  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society,  cannot  be  with  us 
today.  We  depended  on  him  to  preside 
or  this  interesting  occasion,  and  you 
will  regret  his  absence.  A  letter  will  be 
read  from  him  later  during  these  exer- 
cises. 

Forty-five  years  ago  Daniel  Ricket- 
son,  in  his  History  of  New  Bedford, 
devoted  three  chapters  to  Gosnold  and 
his  comrades  and  in  his  book  uses  the 
following  language:  "A  small  round 
and  castellated  form  of  tower,  built  of 
stone,  in  a  rude  but  substantial  man- 
ner, would  be  in  good  keeping  with  the 
historical  associations  of  the  spot,  and 
it  might  be  called  Gosnold's  Tower,  or 
Fort." 

Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
before  any  action  had  been  taken  on 
the  suggestion  of  a  tower  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Gosnold,  when  several 
years  ago  the  members  of  the 
Cuttyhunk  club,  to  which  I 
have  thfi  honor  to  belong,  were  discuss- 
ing   the    landing    of    Gosnold    on    this 


islet  and  unanimously  agreed  to  build 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  provided 
the  owners  of  the  islet  would  donate  it 
to  the  club.  The  owners,  when  the 
subject  was  presented  to  them  by  me, 
objected  to  deeding  the  island  to  any 
club  or  society  incorporated  cut  of  the 
state,  and  the  matter  fell  through. 

In  August,  1898,  with  a  party  inter- 
ested in  historical  subjects  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Walton  Ricketson,  son  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Ricketson,  visited  this  is- 
land. The  subject  of  the  forthcoming 
tercentenary  of  Gosnold's  landing  was 
discussed,  and  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment again  considered.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  done  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object. 

In  1902,  Walton  Ricketson  asked  me  if 
I  would  unite  with  him  in  an  effort  to 
raise  money  enough  to  erect  some 
simple  memorial  to  Gosnold  on  this 
spot.  I  told  him  I  would  do  so  with 
pleasure,  and  George  Fox  Tucker  cor- 
dially joined  with  us  in  the  undertak- 
ing. 

We  constituted  ourselves  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  detennined  to  make  the 
attempt,  not  knowing  whether  it  would 
be  a  success  or  failure. 

The  very  prompt  and  generous  re- 
sponse from  the  members  of  the  Cutty- 
hunk club  and  other  parties  in  reply- 
to  our  circulars  gave  us  great  encour- 
agement, and  feeling  quite  confident 
that  we  had  raised  money  enough  for 
a  simple  structure,  we  came  over  here 
on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  the  300th 
anniversary  of  Gosnold's  landing,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  representatives  of 
different  historical  societies,  and  laid 
a  corner-stone  that  can  now  be  seen 
just  above  the  foundation  of  the  shaft. 

We  continued  receiving  subscriptions 
up  to  the  early  spring  of  this  year. 
The  number  of  subscribers  was  112; 

The  amount   collected  was            $3,121.55 

Cost  of  tower,  $2,675.00 

Architect's  bill,  133.76 

Small  bills  paid,  58.00    2.S66.Z6 


Leaving, 


$254.59 


which  we  trust  will  meet  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  dedication,  and  should 
there  remain  any  balance  it  will  be 
given  to  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society. 

There  is  a  fact  connected  with  the 
ownership  of  this  island  which  may 
interest   you. 

When  New  Bedford  merchants  were 
fitting  out  a  large  number  of  whale- 
ships,  the  owners  of  those  ships  fre- 
quently sailed  out  on  them  when  they 
started  on  their  voyages,  leaving  them 
ten  miles  south  of  this  spot,  and  re- 
turning on  the  pilot  boat  to  New  Bed- 
ford. In  1S58  Mr.  William  C.  N.  Swift. 
Mr.  Thomas  Nye,  and  Mr.  Eben  Perry 
sailed  out  on  one  of  their  ships  intend- 


ing  to  return  to  New  Bedford  with  the 
pilot.  A. severe  storm  coming  up,  they 
could  not  reach  New  Bedford,  and  had 
to  land  on  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk, 
where  they  passed  the  night  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Otis 
Slocum,  the  owner  of  the  island.  In 
the  morning  when  about  to  depart 
they  offered  Mr.  Slocum  some  compen- 
sation for  his  hospitality,  which  he  de- 
clined, and  they,  desiring  to  show  then- 
appreciation  of  his  kindness,  asked 
him  what  he  would  sell  them  Gosnold's 
Island  for;  he  told  them  he  would  sell 
it  to  them  for  $50.  Those  gentlemen 
purchased  it.  and  at  their  death  it  be- 
came and  has  remained  the  property 
of  their  heirs,  who,  with  great  pleasure, 
have  within  a  few  days  signed  the  deed 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which 
will  be  read  to  you.  conveying  the  islet 
to  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety, and  with  it  will  go  this  tower, 
erected  by  your  generous  subscription. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  work  of 
your  committee  is  finished.  We  wel- 
come you  here  today,  and  thank  you  for 
assisting  us  in  these  interesting  exer- 
cises. 

By  direction  of  Mr.  Randall,  the  fol- 
lowing letters  were  read  by  the  secre- 
te, ry  of  the  committee,  Ellis  L.  How- 
land: 


New  Bedford.  August  29,  1903. 
Charles    S.     Randall,     Walton    Rieketson, 
George    Fox    T'ucker,    Gosnold    Commit- 
tee: 

Gentlemen— It  is  with  regret  that  I  am 
compelled  to  decline  your  cordial  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  exercises  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  landing  of  Gosnold  and  his 
fellow  voyagers  on  the  island  of  Cutty- 
hunk. 

This  event  of  genuine  historical  im- 
portance is  worthy  the  structure  which 
you  dedicate  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Praise  is  due  to  the  public  spirited  per- 
sons whose  earnest  and  persistent  ef- 
fort has  successfully  and  satisfactorily 
accomplished  a  long  desired  work.  With- 
out aid  from  national  or  state  govern- 
ments, a  method  which  has  prevailed  in 
recent  years,  this  monument  is  reared  by 
the  voluntary,  contributions  of  individ- 
uals. 

In  placing  a  tower  of  enduring  stone  on 
the  spot  where  300  years  ago  a  rude  fort 
and  store-house  stood,  you  mark  the 
earliest  attempjt  to  establish  an  English 
colony  on  the  New  England  coast.  This 
structure  in  coming  years  as  it  meets  the 
gaze  of  the  sailors  of  Vineyard  Sound 
and  Buzzards  Bay  will  remind  them  of 
the  daring  and  skill  of  the  first  voyagers 
who  penetrated  these  waters. 

An  intrepid  and  enlightened  navigator. 
Gosnold  was  the  product  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure  which  prevailed  at  the  close 
of  the  lGth  century.  The  voyages  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  aroused  a  spirit  of  restless  adventure 
which  grew  with  the  promptings  of  curi- 
osity and  the  longings  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage.   It  was  thus  in  an  age  of  awak- 


ened enterprise  that  the  little  bark  Con- 
cord sailed  from  Falmouth  in  England, 
with  a  ship's  company  of  12  officers  and 
seamen  and  20  gentlemen  adventurers,  as 
the  record  of  the  voyage  described  them. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  novelty  and  defiant 
heroism,  an  enterprise  full  of  hazard  be- 
cause enveloped  in  conjecture  and  doubt. 
The  outward  voyage  terminated  when 
they  dropped  anchor  abreast  the  little 
islet  where  a  monument  is  now  erected 
to  commemorate  the  event. 

The  voyagers  were  charmed  with  the 
glimpse  they  obtained  of  the  new  world. 
They  had  discovered,  as  they  declared,  a 
land  that  was  beautiful  and  fruitful  and 
healthful.  It  was  neither  a  political  nor  a 
religious  purpose  which  brought  them 
here  Had  either  of  these  motives 
dominated  their  action  the  little  settle- 
ment begun  by  Gosnold  would  have  had 
a  longer  life  and  have  made  a  more  last- 
ing impression  They  came  in  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  fortunes.  Mingled  with 
the'  love  of  adventure  was  the  desire  for 
commercial  advantage  and  the  expecta- 
tion that  increased  industry  and  trade 
would  follow  the  discovery  of  a  new  con- 
tinent. They  did  not  seek  to  find  gold 
and  precious  stones  as  did  the  early  Span- 
ish voyagers,  but  to  establish  a  colony 
which  should  work  the  soil  and  acquire 
for  use  and  traffic  products  hitherto  un- 
known or  insufficiently  supplied. 

Unfortunately  for  the  permanency  of 
the  settlement  they  found  on  Cuttyhunk 
and  adjacent  islands  large  quantities  of 
native  sassafras,  an  article  at  that  time 
highly  esteemed  in  Europe  for  its  sup- 
posed medicinal  qualities.  This  was 
gathered  in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
great  profit  from  its  sale  in  London.  Gos- 
nold. who  held  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  the  ship's  company,  intended  to 
remain  with  a  portion  of  them,  sending 
the  Concord  back  to  England  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Gilbert.  But  those 
who  were  to  remain  became  suspicious 
that  they  might  not  in  their  absence  be 
fairly  dealt  with  in  the  division  of  the 
profits  of  the  return  cargo.  This  led  to 
dissensions  causing  the  abandonment  of 
the  settlement  and  the  return  of  the  en- 
tire company  to  England.  The  home- 
ward voyage  was  safely  made,  but  disap- 
pointment awaited  them  in  the  sale  of 
their  cargo  of  sassafras.  The  quantity 
carried  to  England  was  so  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  legitimate  requirements  it  broke 
the  London  market,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand 
the  price  realized  dropped  to  a  figure  that 
made  the  business  venture  sadly  disas- 
trous. 

Gosnold's  stay  at  Cuttyhunk  was  brief, 
but  the  voyage  was  not  in  vain.  The 
story  carried  back  to  England  of  the 
wonderful  country  they  had  visited  stim- 
ulated other  expeditions  and  exerted  an 
influence  in  guiding  the  Mayflower  across 
the  Atlantic  eighteen  years  later.  Gos- 
nold did  not  accomplish  as  he  intended  a 
permanent  settlement,  but  his  was  the 
pioneer  movement,  the  first  step  in  the 
march  of  New  England  civilization  and 
the  opening  of  a  new  continent  to  indus- 
try. The  event  has  historical  significance 
and  is  appropiately  recognized  and  com- 
memorated in  the  memorial  structure 
which  has  been  erected. 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  W.  Crapo. 


Intervale,   N.    H.,   August  27,    1903. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall— Let  me  congratulate 
you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  well  deserved  success  which 
has  waited  on  your  unselfish  efforts  for 
the  erection   of  the  monument. 

Gosnold  himself  well  deserves  this 
tribute.  But  it  is  much  more  than  a 
memorial  of  him.  For  all  of  us  New 
Englanders  and  for  our  children  such  hon- 
ors to  this  bold  seaman  recall  the  history 
of  his  generation.  They  remind  us  that 
our  local  history  belongs  to  that  proudest 
period  of  English  history.  Gosnold  and 
his  patron  Southampton  belonged  to  the 
group  of  men  who  made  the  Elizabethan 
age  illustrious,  because  with  one  heart 
and  sold  they  carried  out  the  great  poli- 
cies which  have  made  England  the  leader 
of  modern  civilization.  We  do  not  speak 
of  Gosnold  without  speaking  of  the  Earl 
of  Southampton.  No  man  speaks  of  him 
without  thinking  of  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser;  and  to  build  a  monument  in 
memory  of  Gosnold's  greatest  success,  is 
to  commemorate  all  the  great  victories 
of  the  school  of  men  to  which  he  be- 
longed. They  are  Raleigh  and  Granville 
and  Drake,  with  the  other  men  of  the 
Armada.  They  are  Philip  Sydney  and 
even  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation. 

The  exploration  of  New  England,  the 
work  of  Gosnold,  of  Smith,  of  Popham 
and  soon  after,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
is  a  part  of  a  great  system  of  the  boldest 
adventure  in  which  modern  civilization 
lirst  asserted  itself  and  began  its  conquest 
and  medieval  tyrannies.  From  that  time 
to  this  time,  the  advance  has  been  steady. 
And  when  men  ask,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
how  we  are  to  explain  the  leadership  of 
America  and  England,  as  compared  with 
the  present  position  of  the  empires  of 
Napoleon,  of  Charles  V  or  of  Charle- 
magne, he  does  not  find  his  answer  un- 
less he  comprehends  the  position  taken 
by  the  men  who  carried  out  the  religious 
and  political  policy  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  carried  it  out  by  planting  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Virginia.  To  their 
determinations  of  adventure  and  discov- 
ery we  owe,  not  only  the  New  England 
of  today  and  the  Virginia  of  today,  but 
the  America  of  today. 

And  your  ceremony  of  Tuesday  will  be 
much  more  than  an  agreeable  summer 
holiday  It  marks  an  epoch  of  the  very 
first  importance  in  the  development  of 
modern  civilization. 

Always  yours,   dear  Mr.   Randall. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

No    1,154  Boylston  Street, 
-   Boston,  August  25,  1903. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Randall,  Chairman,  etc.: 

Dear  Sir — With  many  regrets  that  I  am 
unable  to  accept  your  courteous  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  Gosnold  Monument,  on  Tuesday  next, 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  to  be  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,   on  Cuttyhunk. 

He  was  the  first  man  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  found  a  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, and.  although  it  was  not  successful, 
he  has  left  traces  of  his  visit  which  will 
be  more  lasting  than  the  memorial  that 
is  to  be  dedicated.  The  very  name  of  the 
neighboring  Cape,  so  tnoroughly  identi- 
fied with  the  coast  of  New  England.  wras 
given  by  Gosnold  on  account  of  the  "great 
store   of   cod-fish"    there   taken;    and   this 


designation  will  stick  until  the  last  page 
of  history  is  written. 

The  "rockie  Islet,  contayning  neer  an 
Acre  of  ground  full  of  wood,  on  which  wee 
beganne  our  Fort  and  place  of  abode,  dis- 
posing it  selfe  so  fit  for  the  same,"— ac- 
cording to  Archer's  account  of  the  voy- 
age,—will  always  be  a  spot  full  of  inter- 
est. 

The  early  description  of  this  little 
island,  given  so  fully  by  one  of  the  num- 
ber, leaves  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its 
identity;  and  sentiment,  always  so  power- 
ful, will  invest  the  place  with  an  added 
charm  and  an  increasing  romance,  as  the 
years  roll  by. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1869, 
I  remember  visiting  Cuttyhunk  and  the 
little  island  in  the  pond,  in  connection 
with  a  small  party  of  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. Rev.  Dr.  Quint,  then  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  Mr.  James  B.  Congdon  were 
among  them;  and  the  impressions  of  the 
visit  then  left  on  my  mind  are  still  vivid 
images  in  my  memory. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  an  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  Society  that  will 
take  charge  of  the  shaft,  and  I  trust  now 
the  work  is  begun  that  it  will  continue 
and  that  the  many  other  historic  sites 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Bedford  will 
be   duly   marked. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Samuel  A.   Greene, 
Secretary  Mass.  Historical  Society. 

Bar  Island-Somes  Sound. 

Mount  Desert  P.  O.,  Maine. 
August   2fi.   1903. 
Hon.    Charles    S.    Randall,    New    Bedford, 

Mass.: 

My  dear  Mr.  Randall— I  regret  sincerely 
that  I  cannot  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  Gos- 
nold Monument  at  Cuttyhunk  next  Tues- 
day. It  would  have  been  a  decided  pleas- 
ure to  land  again  on  that  interesting  and 
historic  island,  where  those  venturesome 
men  tried  to  establish  a  settlement  so 
long  ago,  and  I  should  particularly  like 
to  see  the  memorial  which  you  have 
raised  there. 

In  these  days  of  peace  and  prosperous 
security,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
the  hardships  that  were  endured  and  the 
dangers  that  were  faced  by  the  early  pio- 
neers in  American  progress.  We  owe 
them  much,  and  their  lives  may  be  an  in- 
spiration to  us  still;  for,  without  enter- 
prise and  heroism  and  brave  endeavor  On 
the  part  of  individual  men  and  women, 
the  proudest  civilization  cannot  hope  to 
endure  nor  the  greatest  country  to  suc- 
ceed. 

I  heartily  congratulte  you,  therefore, 
on  the  completion  of  this  tower  in  mem- 
ory of  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  his  com- 
panions, and  I  beg  that  you  will  extend 
my  congratulations  to  your  efficient  fel- 
low workers. — Mr.  Ricketson  and  Mr. 
Tucker. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 

Nonquitt,    Mass., 

August  25th,  1903. 
Hon.   Charles  S.   Randall.   Chairman  Gos- 
nold  Committee: 

Dear  Sir— Your  polite  request  for  a  let- 
ter   to   be   read    at   the    dedication    of   the 


Gosnold  Tower,  in  case  I  am  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  exercises,  deserves  a 
better  reply,  I  fear,  than  I  can  make.  I 
hope  to  join  you  on  the  steamer,  but 
shall  be  quite  unable  to  walk  over  the 
hill  to  the  tower  itself,  as  I  did  last  year 
on  the  delightful  occasion  of  laying  the 
corner-stone.  At  that  time  I  hardly  ex- 
pected so  fine  a  result  as  the  photo- 
graphs show.  The  extreme  simplicity  of 
this  monument  to  the  old  pioneer  navi- 
gator gives  it  in  my  eyes  a  great  deal  of 
dignity  and  pleasing  appropriateness. 
Nothing,  I  think,  could  be  in  better  taste. 
The  site  itself,  so  near  to  Cuttyhunk 
Light,  suggests  to  my  fancy  that  our  solid 
stone  tower  is  itself  a  new  lignthouse— 
a  light  house  of  the  mind,  to  shed  a 
guiding  beam  over  the  ocean  of  the  past 
and  direct  the  voyage  of  the  student  of 
history  to  events  hitherto  not  enough 
remembered.  No  little  romance  hangs 
over  "Gosnold's  Landing,"  and  "Gos- 
nold's  Islet."  It  was  the  first  effort  of 
Old  England  to  plant  a  New  England  in 
these  latitudes;  and,-  though  the  first  ef- 
fort failed,  the  dauntless  perseverance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  breed  triumphed  at  last 
in  a  degree  that  no  imagination,  however 
wild,  could  have  anticipated  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Our  Gosnold  Light-house, 
as  I  am  half  tempted  to  call  it,  will  shine 
first  of  all  in  the  long  series  of  tercenten- 
nial celebrations  that  are  sure  to  come. 
As  one  or  the  subscribers,  I  believe  I 
shall  voice  the  feeling  of  them  all,  if  I 
now  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  you  and 
your  faithful  committee  for  the  splendid 
success  you  have  achieved  in  carrying  out 
our  common  wish.  May  sturdy  old  Gos- 
nold and  his  crew  be  remembered  as  long 
as   our   tower   shall    stand 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  August  27,  1903. 
My  dear  Mr.  Randall— You  may  be  quite 
sure  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  have  declined  the  invitation  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Gosnold  Monument.  It 
is  strange  how  people  neglect  all  their 
lives  to  visit  places  near  home,  even  if 
they  have  been  travelers  in  distant  lands. 
Every  year  I  resolve  that  before  it  is 
over  I  will  vi&it  the  southern  islands  of 
Massachusetts,  and  see  Cuttyhunk,  where 
Gosnold  landed  and  where,  if  Dr.  Hale's 
delightful  theory  be  true,  and  for  one  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  it.  in  Shakespeare's 
imagination  was  the  scene  of  the  Tem- 
pest. 

I  have  some  duties  at  home  which  make 
it  impossible  to  join  you  next  week. 
I  am,   with  high  regard, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Geo.   F.   Hoar. 
The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Randall  and  the  Gos- 
nold   Committee,    New   Bedford,    Mass. 


Letters  of  regret  were  also  read  from 
United  States  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  geologist 
at  Harvard;  John  Woodbury  and 
George  Wigglesworth,  trustees  of  the 
Public  Reservation  society,  and  others. 


At  this  point  in  the  exercises  several 
passages  from  Daniel  Ricketson's  his- 
tory of  New   Bedford   relating  to  Gos- 


nold and  his  colony  at  Cuttyhunk  were 
read  by  Mr.  Howland  from  the  per- 
sonal copy  of  the  work,  which  Mr. 
Ricketson's  family  still  treasure  as  the 
old  historian's  own  volume.  The 
passages  read  were  from  the  1st,  11th 
and  22d  chapters. 

Chairman  Randall  then  called  on  the 
several  speakers  for  addresses.  The 
first  was  Charles  Francis  Adams,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
society.  Mr.  Adams  said:  "There  is 
certainly  a  manifest  propriety  in  my 
being  called  on  first  of  the  speakers  to- 
day. It  is  manifest  simply  because  it 
so  chances  that  I  am  the  president  of. 
and  at  this  time  represent,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  society,  the  mother 
of  all  the  historical  societies  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  the  mother  of 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society. 
My  duty  today  is  somewhat  in  the  na- 
ture of  offering  a  benediction.  I  feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  be  brief.  We  are 
not  here  for  a  week,  and  if  I  went  at 
length  into  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  event,  it  would  be 
several  days  before  I  finished. 

"I  think  that  none  of  those  from 
whom  letters  have  just  been  read  have 
risen  to  the  true  historic  height  of  the 
occasion.  Why  are  we  here  erecting  a 
monument  nearly  on  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  Gosnold's  ccming?  Because  his 
landing  was  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
on  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest 
of  world  dramas.  Some  of  you  will  ask 
if  I  have  not  an  exaggeratedly  large 
idea  of  its  importance.  I  choose  to  fall 
back  on  the  authority  of  Darwin,  the 
great  naturalist  and  one  of  the  world's 
most  profound  thinkers.  I  will  ask  you 
to  listen  to  six  lines  from  his  "Descent 
of  Man,"  in  which  he  unconsciously  re- 
ferred  to  this  very  commemoration: 

"  'Looking  to  the  distant  future,  I  ao 
not  think  it  an  exaggerated  view  to  say 
all  other  series  of  events — as  that  which 
resulted  in  the  culture  of  mind  in 
Greece,  and  that  which  resulted  in  the 
empire  of  Rome— only  appear  to  have 
purpose  and  value  when  viewed  in 
connection  with,  or  rather  as  subsidiary 
to,  the  great  stream  of  Anglo-Saxon 
emigration   to   the   west.' 

"We  celebrate  what  was  the  prelude 
to  a  great  drama.  Suppose  the 
first  part  of  the  drama  to 
date  from  the  arrival  of  Win- 
throp;  the  second  from  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  third  from  the  Civil 
war.  We  are  acting  our  part  in  the 
third  act  of  the  drama.  The  prelude 
extends  from  1602  to  1630,  the  date  of 
the  settlement  of  Boston  by  Winthrop. 
That  is  the  period  which  I  would  like 
to  cover  today  if  time  permitted.  I 
will  only  say  that  the  earlier  events 
were  the  coming  of  travelers,  not  setr 
tiers;  men  who  came  to  exploit  the 
new  country  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 


Gosnold  landed  on  this  coast  in  1602, 
Weymouth  three  years  later,  and 
Hunt  10  years  later.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  English  were 
not  then  unknown  on  this  coast,  but 
so  familiar  that  on  the  Maine  coast, 
Gosnold  met  a  Biscayan  shallop,  with 
a  crew  of  six  men,  one  of  whom  was 
dressed  in  breeches  and  a  hat. 

"Gosnold  came  here  not  to  settle  but 
to  establish  a  trading  post.-  He  could 
not  conceive  of  the  English  coming 
here  but  for  purposes  of  trade.  The  ex- 
plorers had  four  objects:  First,  the  cod 
fishery;  second,  trading  for  furs;  third, 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  ex- 
isted, according  to  the  stories  told  to 
Gorges  by  the  natives;  fourth,  the  cap- 
ture of  slaves.  Weymouth  was  the 
first  kidnapper,  carrying  home  five  na- 
tives in  1605.  In  1614,  Captain  Hunt 
carried  some  30  Indians  to  Spain, 
where   he    sold    them   as   slaves. 

"The  settlement  of  Plymouth,  in  1620, 
introduced  a  new  feature,  the  presence 
of  won. en  and  children.  Then  the  first 
seeds  of  American  progress  were  scat- 
tered. People  came  here  not  as  tra- 
ders, but  to  settle  and  develop  the  new 
country. 

"All  this  was  but  the  first  spattering 
of  the  drops  of  the  coming  storm.  As 
late  as  1630  the  British  colonists  num- 
bered but  300  in  nil.  In  1640  in  New 
England  there  were  no  less  than  40,- 
000  colonists  The  storm  now  had  set 
in,  and  the  curtain  was  lifted  on  the 
first  act  of  the  drama.  The  prelude 
lasted  28  years,  and  at  the  end  the 
shifting  scene  fell  upon  it  and  then  rose 
on  the  first  act. 

"It  is  not  only  fitting  that  this  me- 
morial should  be  raised,  but  that  we 
should  be  here  with  a  full  realization 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  It  is 
not  merely  to  commemorate  the  land- 
ing on  a  desolate  coast  of  a  man  in 
search  of  a  fortune;  but  an  initial  step 
—as  I  have  already  said,  the  raising 
of  the  curtain  before  the  stage  on 
which  a  drama  of  supreme  interest  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  is  to  be  be- 
gun. More  than  three  centuries  are 
necessary  to  develop  its  plot  and  sig- 
nficance." 


William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.,  L..  H.  D., 
president  of  the*  De  Witt  Historical  so- 
ciety of  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
author  of  such  works  as  "The  Mikado's 
Empire,"  "Brave  Little  Holland,"  etc., 
spoke  as  follows: 

"As  fair  and  full  of  promise  as  has 
dawned  the  morning  of  this  opening 
day  of  the  autumn  of  1903,  so  opened 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  men  of 
the  old  faith  and  the  new  hope  in  the 
England  of  our  fathers.  The  quicken- 
ing pulse  of  the  new  Englishman  of 
1602  was  that  of  a  man  who  felt  that 
his  ancient  religion  had   been   restored 


to  something  of  its  primitive  simplicity, 
and  that  therefore  the  God  of  his 
fathers  was  still  his.  and  ever  more 
clearly  so,  to  bless  him  in  all  new  ven- 
tures for  the  defense  and  spread  of  the 
true,  ancient  and  simple  faith.  In- 
wardly, then,  the  Englishman  of  the 
opening  century  was  fortified  for  great 
things.  Able  to  survive  and  even  to 
smile  at  past  failures,  at  colonization 
in  America,  his  young  experience  now 
becoming  old  was  attaining  to  some- 
thing of  prophetic  strain.  It  enabled 
him  to  forsee  and  provide  in  large 
measure  against  disaster. 

"Yet  beside  his  inner  faith  the  Eng- 
lishman of  the  opening  seventeenth 
century  had  a  novel  hope  animating 
him.  He  felt  that  a  new  and  bound- 
less field  of  adventure  was  his,  and 
that  mastery  of  this  would  give  him 
what  men  had  already  called  the  New 
World.  This  fresh  field  for  restless 
energy  was  the  ocean.  Hitherto  the 
native  born  Englishman  on  deck  had 
been  for  the  most  part  a  creeper  along 
coasts,  whose  heart  sank  when  his 
beloved  island  disappeared  below  the 
horizon.  Furthermore,  Italian  popes 
and  Spanish  kings  "fife d  ma.de  half  the 
globe  forbidden  ground  to  him.  Even 
though  Drake  had  "ploughed  an  Eng- 
lish furrow  round  the  world,"  the  king 
of  Spain  considered  every  Englishman 
a  burglar  who  trespassed  on  the  soil  of 
the  New   World. 

"But  in  1602  the  boys  who  had  seen 
the  ships  of  the  Armada  sink  in  the 
English  channel  were  already  grown  to 
be  men  and  were  ready  to  tempt  the 
main.  Spain's  sea  power  was  no  more. 
Nor  was  her  infantry  invincible  on 
land  any  longer.  On  the  sandy  soil 
of  Newport  (Nieuwpoort)  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  republican  native  Dutchmen 
of  Maurice  and  the  English  allies  under 
V'ere  had,  under  the  red,  white  and 
blue  banner,  beaten  in  open  field  the 
proud  Spanish  tercios,  and  gathered  in 
sheaves  of  battle  flags  to  hang  over  the 
republican  congress  at  The  Hague.  Who 
feared  giant  Spain  now?  Was  not  now 
the  ocean  the  new  field  of  endeavor, 
and  the  western  world  the  place  in 
which  to  begin  a  new  England?  So 
thought  Raleigh  and  Gosnold  and  the 
young  men  so  eager  to  set  out  with  him 
on  this  first  attempt  at  direct  passage 
across  the  ocean  along  a  line  of  lati- 
tude, and  not  by  the  old  southern  path, 
made  clear  and  already  well  beaten 
into  a  sea  lane  by  the  Spanish  keels? 

"Now  in  the  England  of  the  Tudors, 
the  men  of  the  eastern  shore  and 
counties  excelled  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  trade,  while  the  men  of 
the  western  shore  and  shires  were  ex- 
pert in  ships,  boats  and  fishing.  Al- 
most all  the  great  explorers  and  navi- 
gators were  Devonshire  or  west  or 
southwest    coastmen.        Westward    ho! 
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was  their  cry  and  from  Gosnold's  brain 
emanated  the  idea  of  'straight  west.' 
He  dared  and  succeeded. 

"Now  today,  on  this  fair  noon,  after 
long*  storm,  we  celebrate  the  triumph 
of  Gosnold's  idea  and  of  the  voyage  of 
the  intrepid  men  with  little  ships  and 
Dig  hearts.  What  if  they  did  not  fully 
master  the  mysteries  of  the  commis- 
sariat, or  exaggerated  the  virtues  of 
sassafras,  or  lugged  logs,  of  cedar  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  Atlantic? 
They  were  not  mere  victims  of  fads  or 
fancies.  They  realized  clearly  that  they 
were  beginners  of  a  better  time, 
pioneers,  leaders,  path-finders  and  that 
other  men  would  enter  into  their  labors. 
They  followed  the  gleam. 

"Meanwhile,  One  who  rules  and  over- 
rules ordered  their  coming.  If,  as  our 
great  friend  in  Holland  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  the  Baron  Van  der  Ca- 
pellen,  declared,  the  Germanic  race 
gained  the  potency  of  five  hundred 
years'  of  progress  by  crossing  the  At- 
lantic, then  we  do  today  most  excel- 
lently by  honoring  the  memory  of  Gos- 
nold  the  ocean  pathfinder,  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  English  leaders  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  to  the  new  world. 
More  especially  is  it  fitting  that  on  this 
island,  within  view  from  the  waters 
that  were  the  scenes  of  his  first  successes 
as  navigator,  and  near  the  city  so  long 
the  capital  of  the  whaling  industry  of 
the  United  States,  a  veritable  school  of 
explorers,  navigators  and  brave  adven- 
turers, is  it  fitting  to  rear  in  enduring 
stone,  a  memorial  to  the  leader  of  the 
vanguard  that  made  New  England     . 

"I  come  today  from  inland  New 
York's  beautiful  lake  region  thus  to 
honor  Gosnold's  memory  and,  not  least, 
to  thank  you  men  of  New  Bedford  and 
Boston  for  your  care  and  thought  and 
labor  of  love  in  laying  the  foundation 
and  rearing  the  capstone  of  this  simple 
but  impressive  monument.  May  it 
stand  the  storms  of  centuries  and  re- 
flect the  sunshine  of  ages." 


Henry  H.  Rogers,  though  not  on  the 
list  of  speakers  announced  for  the  day, 
was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Randall,  for 
remarks. 

Mr.  Rogers  offered  to  tell  a  few  sto- 
ries as  to  Gosnold.  "My  grandmother 
told  me,"  he  said,  "that  Gosnold  dis- 
covered Fairhaven  and  that  it  was  left 
for  me  to  be  the  superintendent  of 
streets.  On  my  way  down  here  today, 
one  lady  told  me  that  I  was  wrong, 
that  St.  Paul  discovered  Fairhaven  and 
that  he  went  south  by  way  of  Padana- 
ram." 

"Gosnold  didn't  know  how  to  give  the 
ledges  in  this  vicinity  euphonious 
names.  'Old  Bartlemy'  is  all  right,  but 
think  of  'Hen  &  Chickens'  and  'Sow  & 
Pigs.'     They    tell     a     story    of    Morgan 


Rotch  in  New  Bedford,  or  did,  when  I 
was  a  boy.  He  went  down  on  a  whale- 
ship  which  was  going  to  sea  and  re- 
turned on  the  pilot  boat.  The  boat  was 
delayed  in  returning,  and  when  he 
reached  home  his  father  said,  'Morgan, 
where  have  you  been.'  'I've  been  out 
on  the  Y/oung  Phoenix  with  Bill  West.' 
'You  must  have  had  a  rough  time,'  said 
his  father.  'We  did.'  'How  far  did  you 
go?'  Mr.  Rotch  asked.  'I  don't  know- 
how  far,  but  it  was  way  beyond  Pigs 
Feet  and   Ears.'  " 

Mr.  Rogers  moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  the  memorial 
committee  for  its  faithful  service.  The 
motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimous- 
ly by  a  hearty  chorus  of  "Ayes." 


Congressman  William  S.  Greene  was 
the  next  speaker,  and  his  address  was 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman: — I  appreciate  the 
compliment  extended  to  myself  in  the 
conferring  by  yourself  and  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  of  the  honor  of 
participating  in  the  exercises  of  this 
day,  in  dedicating  the  memorial  tower 
at  the  landing  place  of,  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

"But  I  do  no*  arrogate  to  myself  this 
distinctive  honor,  for  I  realize  that  the 
position  to  which  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  be  called  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people  of  the  thirteenth  congres- 
sional district  of  Massachusetts,  of 
which  this  historic  spot  forms  a  part,  is 
responsible  for  my  presence  here,  and 
I  accept  this  distinguished  honor  in  be- 
half of  all  the  people  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

"The  event  which  caused  this  meT 
morial  to  be  erected  has  not  been  recog- 
nized in  the  annals  of  history  as  one 
of  the  great  forces  in  the  founding  of 
the  English  settlement  on  the  New 
England  shores.  Yet  undoubtedly  the 
information  gathered  by  these  early 
pioneers,  of  whom  Captain  Gosnold 
was  the  acknowledged  leader,  was  a 
very  important  factor  in  inducing  the 
migration  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who 
eighteen  years  later  arrived  in  Prov- 
incetown  harbor  and  subsequently  es- 
tablished on  Plymouth  Rock  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  our  great  nation 
was  constructed,  and  the  principles 
from  which  the  enduring  features  of 
Christian  civilization  have  emanated, 
and  have  been  scattered  to  the  remotest 
part   of   our   national   domain. 

"Mr.  Chairman— Yourself  and  the 
gentlemen  associated  .with  you  in  this 
enterprise  of  marking  the  spot  where 
Captain  Gosnold  and  his  companions 
landed  on  this  continent  are  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  your  fellow  country- 
men for  this  exhibition  of  public  spirit 
and    determination    to    perpetuate    this 
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event  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
the  rising  generation. 

"The  ravages  of  time  and  the 
devastating  winds  and  storms  of  suc- 
ceeding centuries  have  destroyed  many 
of  Die  evidences  of  the  endowments  and 
natural  productions  with  which  this 
island  was  bountifully  supplied  by  the 
great  Creator,  and  which  cheered  the 
hearts  and  encouraged  the  spirits  of  the 
early  explorers  whose  memory  we  ven- 
erate today.  Now  we  find  this  island  of 
the  sea  populated  by  the  hardy  fisher- 
man and  the  daring  pilot  who  boldly 
guides  the  mariner  who  seeks  our 
shores  laden  with  the  products  of  dis- 
tant lands,  and  with  the  hardy  immi- 
grants seeking  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  American  citizenship, 
and  also  the  members  of  United  States 
lite  saving  station. 

"The  occupations  of  these  brave  and 
hardy  men  are  all  perilous  and  danger- 
ous, but  they  are  accustomed  by  long 
experience  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  they  assume  their  various  tasks 
with  the  same  apparent  comfort  and 
abandon  that  is  shown  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  agricultural  sections  of  our 
country. 

"The  town  government,  the  church 
and  the  public  school  are  maintained. 
United  States  mail  service  is  furnished 
daily  during  the  summer  and  semi- 
weekly  during  the  winter  season.  The 
post  office  department  regards  it  too 
expensive  to  supply  mail  service  daily 
throughout  the  year,  but  as  this  great 
element  of  education  and  civilization  is 
maintained  not  alone  for  the  profit  it 
yields,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
right  and  proper  that  the  dwellers  upon 
this  sea  girt  isle  should  have  the 
benefit  of  daily  mail  service  with  the 
mainland  and  their  brethren  and  sis- 
ters throughout  the  world. 

"The  Cuttyhunk  Fishing  club  and 
many  other  citizens  frequent  these  hos- 
pitable shores  during  the  summer  sea- 
son to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  fishing  in 
the  surrounding  waters. 

"I  cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass 
•  without  a  tribute  to  the  faithful  ser- 
vice of  the  officers  and  surfmen  of  the 
United  States  life  saving  service,  the 
former  having  begun  their  career  as 
surfmen  and  having  been  promoted  to 
their  responsible  stations  by  reason  of 
their  meritorious  service. 

"The  terrible  disaster  at  the  Mono- 
mcy  life  saving  station  on  March  17, 
1901,  and  the  work  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Cuttyhunk  life  saving  station  in  their 
memorable  service  in  a  previous  disas- 
ter, deeply  touched  the  sympathetic 
heart  and  awakened  a  liberal  response 
from  the  generous  minded  people  of 
New  England.  But  while  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  have  shown  disposi- 
tion to  pension  the  keepers,  officers  and 
surfmen  of  the  United  States  life  sav- 


ing service,  the  house  of  representatives 
thus  far  decline  to  grant  this  simple  act" 
of  justice  to  those  who  are  disabled  in 
this  service,  or  to  the  families  of  those 
who  as  truly  lay  down  their  lives  in 
their  country's  service  as  do  those  who 
fight  our  battles  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

"These  heroes  of  the  life  saving  ser- 
vice struggle  to  save  rather  than  to 
destroy  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men. 
Their  work  is  perilous  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  are  employed  only  10 
months  during  the  year,  their  pay  be- 
ing but  .T'35  per  month,  from  .which 
they  must  furnish  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing (and  they  frequently  lose  the  lat- 
ter), and  they  must  also  provide  and 
pay  a  substitute  if  absent  except  on 
account  of  sickness,  for  which  a  phy- 
sician's certificate  must  be  furnished." 

"In  blinding  snow  and  sand  storms 
they  patrol  the  coast,  being  required  to 
be  most  vigilant  when  the  weather  is 
most  severe,  and  the  path  they  are  re- 
quired to  travel  becomes  most  treach- 
erous by  reason  of  the  angry  waves 
making  inroads  upon  and  changing  the 
character  of  the  coast.  Amid  such  en- 
vironments they  look  for  the  distressed 
and  shipwrecked  mariner,  earnestly  lis- 
tening for  the  booming  gun  or  some 
other  evidence  .-3*-  4is*i»ters  which  de- 
mand from  the.m  their  sublimest  cour- 
age to  meet  and  sometimes  even  the 
sacrifice  of  life  to  overcome.  The  ter- 
rible distress  these  men  suffer  and  the 
strain  to  which  they  are  subjected 
seem  altogether  beyond  the  power  of 
human  endurance.  That  these  men  are 
entitled  to  a  full  year's  pay  and  two 
months'  rest  in  addition  to  suitable 
provisions  for  themselves  and  families 
is  my  firm  belief. 

"But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 
I  have  digressed  too  far.  Congratulat- 
ing you  upon  your  successful  efforts 
in  providing  this  permanent  memorial 
to  Bartholomew  and  his  associates,  I 
again  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  to  participate  in  these  im- 
portant exercises,  and  will  leave  to 
the  distinguished  historians  who  honor 
this  occasion  by  their  presence  the  op- 
portunity to  give  expression  to  impor- 
tant facts  which  will  make  a  lasting 
impression  upon  the  present  and  future 
generations. 


President  George  G.  Wolkins,  of  the 
Old  South  Historical  society  of  Boston, 
said: 

The  emotions  that  surge  through 
one's  being  on  such  occasions  as  this — 
and  that  other  occasion  15  months  ago, 
when  this  bit  of  land  was  consecrated 
to  the  project  now  so  happily  com- 
pleted— are  well  nigh  uncontrollable. 
The  flood  of  associations  with  great 
forces  in  the  history  of  the  race  and  of 
the  reaction  imbues  one  with  a  sort  of 
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historical  consciousness  which  he 
may  never  know  again.  The  transac- 
tions in  which  we  are  this  day  partici- 
pating are  altogether  unique.  The  day 
will  stand  apart  by  itself,  for  though 
other  notable  days  will  come,  on  pre- 
cisely such  a  day  as  this  no  second 
moon  will  ever  rise.  Today  a  duty — a 
proud  duty  which  is  also  a  high  privi- 
lege— has  been  performed.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  representative  company  the 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  by  praise- 
worthy zeal,  by  whole-hearted  enter- 
prise and  by  a  general  contribution. 
Here  on  this  mere  fragment  of  soil — but 
soil  pregnant  with  meaning — we  witness 
the  final  act  in  the  erection  of  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  and  his  company  of  adventur- 
ers. Here,  on  the  three  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  their  coming  to  this  spot, 
we  laid  the  corner  stone,  and  here,  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  captain's 
death,  we  give  tc  the  world  this  endur- 
ing monument.  So  long  as  the  ele- 
ments will  permit,  it  will  tell  the  story 
— fraught  with  consequence — of  the 
hardy  enterprise  and  bold  daring  of 
that  company  of  English  navigators. 
It  is  well  and  altogether  fitting  that 
posterity  should  be  reminded  of  such 
enterprise  and  such  daring;  it  is  well 
that  forgetfulness  and  neglect  should 
not  obscure  the  fame  of  Gosnold.  But 
Emerson  says  in  his  essay  on  History: 
"A  man  is  a  bundle  of  relations,  a 
knot  of  roots,  whose  flower  and  fruitage 
iv  the  world.  His  faculties  refer  to  na- 
tures out  of  him  and  predict  the  world 
he  is  to  inhabit,  as  the  fins  of  the 
fish  forshow  that  water  exists,  or  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  in  the  egg  presup- 
pose air.  He  cannot  live  without  a 
world."  So  this  beautiful  monument, 
standing  against  the  sky  sublime  and 
majestic  in  all  its  sturdy  freshness, 
means  today  and  shall  ever  mean,  more 
than  the  mere'  fact  that  here  before 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  Englishmen 
had  habitation.  Today  on  this  rocky 
islet  we  can  perhaps  realize  more  fully 
than  in  the  ordinary  course  the  bleak 
seashore  and  the  forbidding  aspect  of 
the  New  England  to  which  the  fathers 
came.  "Others,  like  Aeneas,"  said  Ru- 
fus  Choate,  "have  tied  from  the  city  of 
their  fathers  after  the  victor  has  en- 
tered and  fired  it.  But  the  country 
they  left  was  peaceful,  cultivated, 
tasteful,  merry  England.  The  asylum 
they  sought  was  upon  the  very  outside 
of  the  world.  ..."  Here  was  the 
first  English  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  matters  little  that  Gosnold 
came  here  on  no  errand  of  religious  or 
civil  liberty.  He  was  the  associate  of 
"Walter  Raleigh,  that  name  in  many 
ways  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of 
the  period.  Gosnold  was  an  adventurer. 
Like  Frobisher  and  Drake  and  Haw- 
kins he  dreamed  of  finding  a  short  pas- 
sage to  Asia      He  had  something  of  the 


spirit  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who 
just  as  he  was  about  to  meet  his  fate 
in  the  stormy  seas  called  out:  "We  are 
as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land." 
Little  more  we  know  of  Gosnold  per- 
sonally, but  we  know  he  was  the  har- 
binger of  English  colonization  on  this 
forbidding  coast.  He  helped  show  the 
way  to  the  stout  hearted  who  made 
this  New  England  rather  than  New 
Spain  or  New  France  or  New  Holland. 

Vulture-like.  Spaniards  had  descend- 
ed on  the  New  World  with  terrible 
rapacity.  Englishmen  came  peacefully, 
bringing  with  them  high  traditions  of 
civil  liberty.  "No  man  was  altogether 
above  the  restraints  of  law,  and  no 
man  wt.s  altogether  below  its  protec- 
tion," as  Macaulay  put  it.  Spaniards 
brought  power,  Englishmen  brought 
liberty.  Spaniards  conquered  and  de- 
stroyed; Englishmen,  through  the 
agency  of  chartered  companies  and  the 
industrious  efforts  of  individuals,  colo- 
nized and  built  up.  On  accidents  of  dis- 
covery, of  exploration,  of  date,  depend- 
ed great  consequences. 

It  is  well  that  on  this  occasion — filled 
with  its  inspiration — we  should  assign 
no  small  significance  to  the  little  com- 
pany which  landed  here.  We  may  be- 
lieve that  in  the  eye  of  prophecy  at 
least,  the  little  settlement,  temporary 
as  it  was,  forecasted  and,  by  some 
singular  fatality  determined  the  char- 
acter of  colonization  on  this  coast.  We 
are  gifted  then  with  historical  imagina- 
tion. We  know  then  that  of  all  which 
history  teaches,  its  moral  lessons  are, 
perhaps  the  must  valuable.  It  shows  us 
into  the  presence  of  venerated  ances- 
tors, of  whom,  as  they  say,  "the  world 
was  not  worthy."  It  shows  us  who  and 
what  we  are.  It  teaches  us  to  cherish 
cur  rich  inheritance  secured  through 
much  tribulation  not  our  own;  it  warns 
us  that  our  day  and  generation  is  not  a 
separated  and  insulated  portion  of  man 
and  time.  Choate  said  once  that  history 
binds  us  to  our  fathers  and  to  our  pos- 
terity by  a  lengthening  and  golden  cord. 
"It  helps  us  to  realize  the  severe  and 
august  presence  and  paramount  claims 
of  our  country,  and  swells  the  deep  and 
full  tide  of  American  feeling."  The  in- 
spiration  and  the  thrill  of  this  com- 
memoration lead  us  on  to  thoughts  as 
high  as  the  impress  left  on  our  minds  is 
deep.  Such  meetings  relating  the  pres- 
ent more  closely  to  the  sturdy,  serious 
past,  giving  a  community  something  of 
consequence  to  talk  about  for  years  to 
come,  are  sacramental.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  from  every  point  of  view. 
No  one  here  will  quite  forget  tne 
singular  charm  of  these  exercises  and 
the  incident  can  and  will  be  made  pow- 
erfully didactic.  No  child  of  this 
island  town  will  grow  up  in  ignoranc 
of  this  tower  and  its  wondrous 
symbolism.     We  of  the  younger  genera- 
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Hon,  in  whom  must  be  the  hope  for 
years  to  come,  will  ever  remember  and 
pass  on  to  our  children  the  delightful 
story  of  its  building-.  We  shall  not  for- 
get the  prophetic  suggestion  of  Dan- 
id  Ricketson,  and  now,  after  more  than 
two  score  of  years,  it  was  happily  ful- 
filled in  the  words  of  dedication  uttered 
by  his  son— the  kindly  and  loveable 
^t'litleman  who  pursued  his  object  with 
unremitting  zeal  and  singular  devotion. 
We  shall  remember  the  other  gentle- 
men who  have  given  generously  of 
their  time  and  means  to  the  same  wor- 
thy objects.  Our  remembrance  of  them 
will  be  as  whole  hearted  as  our  con- 
gratulations today.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  perpetuation  of  this  me- 
morial. We  accept  it  as  a  trust  to  pass 
on  to  posterity.  We  can  assure  these 
gentlemen  that  their  effort  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

But  1  am  not  here  to  try  to  instruct 
or  to  point  morals.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
here  as  an  individual  at  all; 
nor  as  one  qualified  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  occasion.  I  am  here 
simply  as  the  representative  for  the 
time  being,  of  a  work  in  conducting 
studies  in  history  and  politics— a  work 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Old 
South  meeting  house  of  Boston — Ameri- 
ca's "Nursery  of  Freedom,"  and  a  work 
maintained  through  the  testamentary 
provision  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway. 
She  would  have  beeu  proud  to  have 
known  of  her  contribution  to  the  pro- 
ject this  day  completed.  It  was  Mrs. 
Hemenway  who  saved  the  Old  South 
meeting  house  by  contributing  $100,000 
toward  the  fund  necessary  to  prevent 
its  destruction.  She  saved  it;  and  hav- 
ing saved  it,  she  determined  that  it 
should  not  stand  an  idle  monument. 
She  knew  the  didactic  power  of  great 
associations,  and  every  one  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  lec- 
tures and  celebrations  at  the  Old  South 
knows  with  what  added  force  many  a 
lesson  has  been  taught  within  its  walls. 
It  was  in  an  Old  South  lecture  that  Dr. 
Griffls  pointed  out  the  near  approach 
of  the  ter-centenary  of  Gosnold's  land- 
ing and  expressed  the  need  of  some 
memorial  to  mark  this  spot.  In 
so  doing  he  helped  considerably 
the  general  object.  Mrs.  Hemen- 
way would  have  this  monument 
teach  history  on  a  different  scale,  of 
course,  but  still  teach  just  as  the  Old 
South  meeting  house  teaches  and  is  a 
powerful  instrumentality  for  good.  We 
believe  that  history  is  good  for  nothing 
if  it  is  not  good  for  use.  There  are 
glorious  traditions  to  be  inbred.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  improved  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  youth  that 
they  are  citizens  of  no  mean  town  or 
•city  or  state,  that  each  has  its  tradi- 
tions to  be  upheld  and  its  responsibili- 
ties to  be  shared  by  all.     If  it  is  desira- 


ble that  the  high  school  pupil  should 
know  the  physical  world,  that  he  should 
know  the  habits  of  insects,  the  laws  of 
floral  growth,  the  simple  reactions  of 
chemistry,  it  is  certainly  even  more  de- 
sirable that  he  should  be  led  to  see  the 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  human 
race,  and  should  have  some  dim  percep- 
tion of  his  own  place,  and  of  his  coun- 
try's place,  in  the  great  movements  of 
men,  something  of  the  broad  and  tole- 
rant spirit  which  is  bred  by  the  study 
of  past  times  and  conditions. 

These  things  come  to  mind  on  every 
historical  occasion.  They  seem  highly 
significant  and  suggestive.  Let  this 
splendid  occasion  be  no  exception.  Let 
this  monument  in  all  its  pride  of  mean- 
ing and  felicity  of  position  point  a 
moral  to  all  those  of  uncounted  genera- 
tions who  shall  scan  its  outlines  against 
the  sky.  It  shall  speak  to  the  living  as 
it  speaks  of  the  dead.  It  shall  stand  for 
bold  enterprise,  for  courage,  manliness, 
pride  of  race,  love  of  country,  and  the 
eternal  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

The  last  of  the  formal  addresses  was 
by  George  Fox  Tucker,  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Colonial  society  as  fol- 
lows: 

Had  the  settlement  upon  this  spot  in 
1602  been  a  permanent  one,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Concord  and  not  the  May- 
flower would  be  the  treasured  name  in 
American  history.  So  indifferent  has 
been  the  historian  to  the  exploit  of  Gos- 
nold  and  of  his  companions  that  few  of 
the  present  day  are  aware  that  the 
Concord  made  the  first  direct  voyage 
from  Europe  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
that,  too,  in  only  49  days,  and  that  she 
sought  shelter  in  the  harbor,  where 
eighteen  years -thereafter  the  Mayflower 
first  found  anchorage.  The  quaint  nar- 
ratives of  Archer  and  of  Bruerton,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  preserve 
for  us  a  wealth  of  incident  and  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  physical  features  of 
today  testify  to  the  acuteness  of  their 
observation  and  to  the  accuracy  of 
their  descriptions. 

Loyalty  to  their  country  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  English  adventurers.  The 
shellfisn  of  Nomansland  reminded 
these  brave  and  hardy  men  of  the 
shellfish  at  home;  they  saw  in  the  blos- 
som of  the  wild  plant  the  promise  of 
fruit,  identical  with  that  which  was 
raised  in  England;  as  their  little 
barque  passed  the  lofty  outlook  of  Gay 
Head  they  were  inspired  to  call  it 
"Dover  Cliff,"  and  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  landed  on  this  island  of 
Cuttyhunk,  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
their  queen.  Thanks  to  the  freedom 
from  the  invasions  of  trade  and  of  com- 
merce ,and  from  the  incursions  of  the 
relic-hunter,  three  hundred  years  have 
produced  little  change  in  shore  and 
upland. 
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Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is 
fitting  that  there  should  be  an  expres- 
sion of  acknowledgment  to  the  island- 
ers for  their  interest  and  co-operation; 
to  those  not  only  of  affluent  circum- 
stances, but  of  limited  resources,  for 
their  contributions  to  the  fund;  to  the 
owners  of  the  islet  for  their  relin- 
quishment of  title,  and  finally  to  the 
two  senior  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  devotion  to  their  trust.  The 
privilege  of  participating-  in  the  first 
ter-centennial  celebration  upon  these 
shores  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
disinterested  zeal  and  the  unselfish 
and  untiring  labors  of  Charles  S.  Ran- 
dall and  of  Walton  Ricketson. 


the 


Then  came  the  formal  dedication. 
During-  all  the  ceremonies  the  dedicat- 
ing tablet  commemorating  the  event 
had  remained  covered  by  draped  Amer- 
ican and  British  flags.  Walton 
Ricketson,  son  of  the  man  who  half  a 
century  ago  wished  that  a  memorial 
might  be  erected,  stepped  forward  to 
perform  the  last  formality. 

"In  closing  these  interesting  and  im- 
pressive exercises,"  said  Mr.  Ricketson, 
"I  will  simply  say  that  in  building  this 
memorial  tower  we  have  endeavored  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  of  our  his- 
torian. To  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and 
his  companions  we  now  dedicate  this 
islet  and  tower." 

As  Mr.  Ricketson  gave 
signal.  Frederick  S.  Allen  of  Cutty- 
hunk,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  rep- 
resentative islanders,  and  Miss  Myrtie 
Bosworth,  tugged  at  the  lines 
which  confined  the  draperies  and  the 
Hags  fell  away,  disclosing  the  inscrip- 
tion. This  was  cut  in  the  face  of  a  flat 
slate  rock,  taken  from  the  neighboring 
shore  by  S.  T.  Rex,  and  cut  deep  for 
the  contemplation  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  stone  is  set  in  the  western 
recess  of  the  lower  part  of  the  monu- 
ment.   The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

Tercentenary  Memorial 
to 
BARTHOLOMEW  GOSNOLD 
And    His     Companions,    Who     Landed 
Here 
June  4  (O.  S.  May  25),  1602, 
And  Built  on  this  Islet  the  First  Eng- 
lish Habitation  on  the  Coast  of 
New  England. 

Corner  Stone  Laid 

June  4,  1902. 

Dedicated 

.    Sept.  1,   (O.  S.  Aug.  22),  1903, 

Anniversary     of     Gosnold's     Death      at 

Jamestown,  Va. 

With  the  formal  ceremony  of  dedica- 
tion ended,  the  settlement  of  the  cus- 
todianship came  next.  Arthur  E.  Per- 
ry was  introduced  as  a  representative 
of  the   Perry,   Nye  and   Swift  families 


which  own  the  title.  Mr.  Perry  referred 
to  the  days  when  the  whaling  mer- 
chants were  wont  to  accompany  then- 
ships  far  out  to  sea  and  return  by  the 
pilot  boats,  and  cited  how,  on  one  of 
those  occasions,  the  islet  happened  to 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  fami- 
lies. Out  of  gratitude  for  their  enter- 
tainment by  hospitable  Otis  Slocum, 
they  purchased  this  islet,  never  dream- 
ing of  its  future  historical  value.  Ever 
since,  he  said,  it  has  remained  in  the 
families,  with  scarcely  an  idea  on  their 
part  that  it  would  ever  play  any  part 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  till  the 
present  monument  enterprise  was  set 
on  fooc.  In  behalf  of  the  owners,  he 
was  pleased  to  be  able  to  contribute 
this  little  tract  of  land  as  a  monument 
of  so  significant  an  event.  It  had  been 
the  original  intention  to  deed  it  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  society,  but 
since  the  advent  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society,  he  felt  that  in  many 
ways  it  was  a  far  more  fitting  cus- 
todian. It  gave  him  pleasure  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  local  society. 

Mr.  Perry  then  read  the  deed.  It  was 
signed  by  Eliza  N.  Swift,  Susan  C- 
Nye,  Pemberton  H.  Nye,  Elizabeth 
Swift,  Jennie  C.  Nye,  Harriett  E.  West, 
Henry  N.  West,  Reuben  E.  Swift,  J. 
Edward  Gibbs,  Arthur  E.  Perry,  Eliza 
N.  Dana,  (Fairhaven),  Rodolphus  N. 
Swift  (Providence),  Mary  L.  Swift 
New  York),  and  Helen  Swift  (Provi- 
dence.) 

The  deed  of  the  land  legally  carried 
with  it  the  monument,  but  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  George  Fox  Tucker 
made  doubly  sure  by  formally  making 
a  present  of  the  shaft  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth society. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr,  Tucker,  "your 
committee,  having  completed  their  la- 
bors, having  built  a  substantial  and  fit- 
ting memorial  on  this  consecrated  spot,. 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  unite 
with  the  owners  of  this  islet  in  present- 
ing to  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society  the  result  of  our  labors." 

In  the  absence  of  President  Crapo, 
Vice  President  George  H.  Tripp,  re- 
ceived the  deed  on  behalf  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society.  He 
spoke  as  follows: 

"In  accepting  the  custody  of  the- 
Gosnold  monument,  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society  appreciates  the  honor- 
thus  conferred  upon  an  organization, 
recently  formed,  but  vigorous  and 
energetic  in  its  plans  for  service  in  the- 
interest  of  historical  research  in  this 
locality. 

"We  recognize  the  fact  that  by  the 
initiative  of  the  members  of  the  Gos- 
nold association  our  own  society  came 
into  being.  It  is  indeed  a  happy 
augury  that  we  now  are  entrusted  with 
the    care    and    perpetuity    of    the    work 
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which  has  been  so     notably  completed. 

We  are  presented  with  the  deed  of  this 
small  island  where  we  stand,  with  the 

monument  upon  it. 
"In  that  immortal  story   which  gives 

the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  and  his 
squire,  when  Sancho  Panza,  who  had 
been  longing-  for  an  island  to  govern, 
was  finally  granted  his  wish  and  an 
Island  was  granted  to  him,  he  said  'And 
now  let  your  island  be  forthcoming, 
and  it  shall  go  hard  with  me,  but  I 
will  be  such  a  governor  that,  in  spite  of 
rogues,  Heaven  will  take  me  in.' 

"So  we  covenant  and  agree  that  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  will 
govern  our  island  and  its  tower.  We 
will  preserve  what  you  have  founded; 
we  will  perpetuate  what  you  have 
planted. 

"In  behalf  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society  we  thank  you  for 
your  confidence,  and  will  repay  that 
trust  with  fidelity  and  zeal." 

Frank  B.  Sanborn,  the  well  known 
writer  and  lecturer,  of  Concord,  was 
asked  to  make  some  informal  remarks. 
Mr.  Sanborn  said:  "Your  chairman 
does  not  know  what  he  has  brought 
upon  you.  I  will  begin  the  statement 
of  some  historical  facts,  hitherto  un- 
known but  very  important,  by  telling  a 
little  story.  Many  years  ago  there  was 
a  little  party  at  the  home  of  Senator 
Hoar.  His  oldest  grandson,  Samuel 
Hoar,  now  counsel  for  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  was  present.  He  was  a  small 
boy,  but  was  full  of  information  and 
ready  to  communicate  it.  Some  re- 
mark about  Columbus  was  made,  and 
Sammy  said:  'I  know  who  Columbus 
was.  He  was  the  first  man  that  ever 
came  to  Concord.'  There  you  have  a 
point  for  research.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion. 

"I  want  to  propose  an  act  of  justice 
to  Bartholomew  Gilbert,  the  second  in 
command  on  Gosnold's  vessel.  Gilbert 
was  under  Gosnold,  so  why  not  let  the 
island  be  called  Gilbert,  as  the  island 
is  under  the  tower.  We  are  taught  to 
have  great  regard  for  subordination, 
and  that  reminds  me  of  another  story, 
from  the  East  Indies  this  time.  A 
philosopher  was  standing  near  the 
Kates  of  a  city  as  the  king  was  coming 
out,  mounted  on  an  elephant. 

"  'What  is  that?'  asked  the  philoso- 
pher of  a  citizen. 

'  "That  is  the  king  on  an  elephant?' 
answered  the  citizen. 

"  'But  which  is  the  king  and  which 
is^the  elephant?' 

""The  king  is  on  the  elephant  and 
the  elephant  is  underneath.' 

'  'But  which  is  above  and  which  is 
beneath?'  persisted  the  philosopher. 
inereat  the  citizen  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer,  so  he  knocked  the  philos- 
opher down  and  began  to  jump  on  him. 
i  am  above,  and  you  are  beneath,*  said 
Ine  citizen. 


"The  philosopher  said,  'Who  am  I 
and  what  are  you?'  Then  the  citizen 
gave  it  up. 

"I  have  been  interesting  myself  on 
the  early  colonization  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  doing  so  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  history  of  the  ex- 
plorers who  have  been  mentioned  to- 
day. Their  characters  have  been 
rather  disparaged  on  account  of  their 
slave  trading,  but  probably  they  were 
no  worse  than  others,  as  all  English- 
men of  that  period  dealt  in  slaves.  I 
want  to  enforce  one  little  fact  that 
escaped  the  president — but  perhaps  he 
doesn't  believe  it — that  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  are  not  the  whole  of 
New  England  and  never  were." 

Mr.  Sanborn  outlined  the  possibili- 
ties if  Gosnold,  Gilbert  and  Tucker  had 
established  a  colony  at  Cuttyhunk. 
"One  of  my  ancestors  came  to  Boston 
in  1632,"  he  said,  "  but  he  got  out  as 
soon  as  he  could.  He  went  to  Yar- 
mouth, and  later  to  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  founded  a  town.  Rev.  John 
Wheelwright  was  not  wranted  in  Bos- 
ton, so  he  established  a  settlement  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.  My  ancestor  established 
the  town  of  Hampton." 

Mr.  Sanborn  told  a  story  from  the 
coast  of  Maine.  "A  Baptist  minister 
went  to  the  Maine  coast,  and  went  fish- 
ing with  one  of  the  natives.  The  fish 
began  to  bite  immediately,  but  as  fast 
as  one  w:as  pulled  up  the  skipper  threw 
it  away,  saying,  'Don't  want  you,  you 
Baptist.' 

The  minister  stood  this  as  long  as  he 
could.  Then  he  inquired:  'Captain 
Smith,  why  do  you  call  pollock  Bap- 
tists.' 

"  '  'Cause  they  spile  soon  as  they 
come  top  of  water.'  " 

Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon  of  Assonet 
closed  the  speaking.  He  thanked  the 
others  for  the  opportunity  of  learning 
something.  He  had  come  unprepared 
in  erudition  and  anecdotes,  but  would 
go  back  loaded  to  the  water's  edge.  He 
offered  his  congratulations  at  the  com- 
pletion of  a  shaft  that  would  welcome 
incomers  from  foreign  lands  with  such 
a  signal.  "It  will  stand,"  he  said,  "like 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  beckoning  with 
a  ready  finger  to  Castle  Garden  and 
Tammany  Hall;  and  invite  immigrants 
to  the  cosmopolitan  city  of  Boston." 

After  the  exercises  the  guests  were 
ferried  back  to  the  Genevieve,  which 
sailed  at  4  15,  arriving  here  at  6  o'clock, 
after  a  smooth  sail. 

The  shaft  dedicated  yesterday  stands 
on  the  exact  spot  where  stood  Gosnold's 
fort  and  storehouse.  The  corner  stone 
is  presumed  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  remains  of  the  original  w7all  just 
as  it  was  laid  by  the  men  of  three  cen- 
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turies  ago.     All  those  stones  have  gone  labors  made  the  undertaking  a  success- 

into  the  construction  of  the  monument  consisted  of  Charles  S.  Randall,  Walton 

as  well  as  hundreds   of  tons   of  others  Ricketson  and  George  Fox  Tucker.  The 

gathered  from   the  vicinity.     The  work  Cuttyhunk    committee    comprised    Cap- 

was  in  charge  of   Frank  C.   Bennett  of  tain  David  P.  Bosworth.  Oscar  P.  Stet- 

this  city,  as  contractor.  son.  Josiah  W.  Tilton,  Alonzo  V.  Veed- 

The  committee  from   this   city   whose  er   and   J.    H.   Tilton. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old    Dartmouth    Historical  Society 


ROOMS    OF   THE    SOCIETY,  NEW   BEDFORD 


MARCH  31,  1904 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  was  held 
Thursday  in  the  society's  permanent 
looms,  amid  the  whaling  paraphernalia, 
South  Sea  island  curios,  and  other  in- 
teresting objects  which  constitute  a 
PJirt.  of  the  Museum  exhibition,  which 
has  been  the  society's  most  noteworthy 
achievement.  There  was  a  small  at- 
tendance. Reports  were  read  by  the 
secretary    and    the    treasurer    and    the 


chairmen  of  the  museum,  education, 
historical  research  and  publication 
sections — all  of  them  indicating  a  re- 
markable progress  on  the  part  of  the 
society  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
its    existence. 

President  William  W.  Crapo  pre- 
sided, and  first  called  for  the  report  of 
the  directors,  which  was  read  by  for- 
mer Secretary  Ellis  L.  Howland. 


Report  of  the  Directors 

By  Ellis  L.    Hovvland,   Secretary 


Not  till  two  months  hence  will  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  at- 
tain its  first  birthday.  But  in  report- 
ing- the  accomplishments  of  a  brief  ten 
months,  the  directors  feel  that  the  so- 
ciety is  to  be  congratulated  on  so  vigor- 
ous a  start.  Few  indeed  are  the  or- 
ganizations of  its  class  which  can  point 
to  so  much  real  progress  in  so  short 
a  time,  or  to  a  better  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm as  a  promise  for  the  future. 

The  subject  of  forming  a  iocal  histor- 
ical society  has  been  debated  periodical- 
ly for  considerably  over  half  a  century, 
but  not  till  last  May  did  it  assume  any 
tangible  form..  What  transpired  then, 
grew  out  of  a  preliminary  series  of 
events,  which  had  a  bearing  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  society  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  real 
project.  On  Jan.  16,  1903,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Unity  club,  a  paper  had  been 
presented,  arguing  in  favor-  of  such  a 
society  and  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eral museum.  As  a  result  of  that 
meeting  and  discussion,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  an- 
other committee  chosen  from  the  his- 
torically inclined  gentlemen  who  had 
promoted  the  erection  of  the  Gosnold 
memorial  .shaft  on  Cuttyhunk.  It 
would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  just 
which  of  the  two  movements — the  Unity 
club  or  the  Gosnold  memorial  enterprise 
—was  the  seed  of  which  our  society  of 
today  is   the  fruition. 

This  joint  committee  studied  the 
problem  of  organizations  carefully,  pat- 
terned its  plan  after  the  ripe  experi- 
ence of  other  societies,  and  on  May  22. 
invited  the  public  to  attend  a  meeting 
for  formal  organization.  At  that  pub- 
lic meeting,  held  in  the  Unitarian  chap- 
el, a  plan  of  organization  was  discussed, 
adopted,  and  a  society  was  definitely 
formed  with  a  membership  at  that  time 
of  almost   100. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors. 
May  28,  1903,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  secure  incorporation.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  the  necessary  preliminaries 
and  on  Aug.  10.  the  secretary  of  state 
issued  a  charter.  The  incorporators 
met  on  July  22  and  organized  under  the 
charter.  By  this  time  the  membership 
of  the  unincorporated  body  had  reached 
430  and  these  were  voted  into  the  cor- 
poration. It  was  also  voted  to  leave 
the  charter  list  open  till  it  had  reached 
600  and  with  this  number  it  was  closed 
on  Nov.   19. 

Under  the  plan  of  organization,  four 
general  utilities  were  provided  for — the 
museum,  the  historical  research  depart- 
ment,  the   educational   section   and   the 


publication  section.  As  rapidly  as  was 
convenient,  these  have  been  organized 
and  started  into  activity.  The  mu- 
seum, historical  research  and  education- 
al sections  have  all  displayed  marked 
activity  and  have  achieved  success. 
The.  work  of  the  publication  section  has 
been  thus  far  performed  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  secretary,  but 
it  is  expected  soon  to  organize  this  like 
the  others.  The  several  committees 
will  submit  the  details  of  their  work  in 
separate    reports. 

As  early  as  June  26.  the  directors 
voted  in  favor  of  leasing  these  rooms 
as  temporary  quarters  for  our  first  mu- 
seum. Such  a  lease  was  negotiated  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  and  later  the 
front  portion  was  sub- leased  to  Dr. 
Dwight  at  a  rental  of  four-fifths  the  en- 
tire sum  we  had  agreed  to  pay.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  seen  that  the  society 
has  admirable  rooms  at  hardly  more 
than  a  nominal  expense.  The  fitting  of 
these  rooms  and  the  opening  of  our  loan 
exhibition  on  Feb.  15  will  be  reported 
in  detail  by  the  museum  section.  The 
directors,  however  are  proud  of  whit 
has  already  been  gathered  as  a  nucleus 
of  the  future  museum.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  remarkable  growth  from  this 
already  creditable  display. 

The  general  work  of  the  society  has 
largely  been  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
quarterly  meetings  held  under  the  by- 
laws. Four  of  these  meetings.  in- 
cluding tonisrht's.  have  already  been 
held,  in  June.  September.  December  and 
March.  The  attendance  has  been  large 
and  enthusiastic  at  all  these  sessions 
and  the  papers  read  have  been  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  historical  lit- 
erature of  Old  Dartmouth.  Among  the 
subjects  presented  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing-: 

"Gosnold  and  His  Colony  at  Cutty- 
hunk,"  by  Annie   Russell  Wall. 

"The  Modern  .Settlement  at  Cutty- 
hunk."   by  Elizabeth   Watson. 

"The  Gosnold  Memorial  Shaft  and 
Something  of  the  Geology  of  Cutty- 
hunk."   by  Walton    Ricketson. 

"Landmarks  of  Russells  Mills,"  bv 
Myra  B.  Howland. 

"Traditions  of  Badanaram."  by  L. 
Arthur   Eittlefield. 

•The  Badanaram  Salt  Industry,"  by 
Ellis  E.  Howland. 

"Ten  Old  Homes."  by  Henrv  B. 
Worth. 

"Beleg  Slocum  of  Dartmouth  and  His 
Wife.  Mary  Holder."  by  William  A. 
Wing. 

"The  King  Philip  War  in  Dart- 
mouth." by  Captain  Thomas  R.  Rod- 
man. 


The  secretary,  acting  in  lieu  of  the 
publication  section,  has  had  these  pa- 
|.f»n  prepared  for  publication  in  accord- 
.!!,<••  with  a  uniform  style  and  at  a 
nominal  price,  in  order  that  members 
may  from  time  to  time  secure  the  pa- 
P« t.'s  and  eventually   bind  them. 

Though  scarcely  a  part  of  the  record- 
ed proceedings  of  this  society,  one  im- 
portant event  in  which  the  officers  of 
this  organization  participated  was  the 
dedication  of  the  Gosnold  Memorial 
shaft  on  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk,  on 
Sept.  2,  1903.  The  shaft  had  been  erect- 
ed by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  perpetuating  the  site  of  the 
first  English  settlement  in  North  Amer- 
ica, on  an  islet  of  about  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, in  Cuttyhunk  pond.  Upon  its  com- 
pletion formal  dedicatory  exercises 
were  held  and  several  of  the  officers  of 
this  society  were  invited  to  attend.  At 
the  conclusion  of  that  dedication,  the 
shaft,  with  the  islet  on  which  it  stands, 
were  formerly  deeded  to  this  society 
for  all  time. 

The  membership  of  this  society  has 
grown  steadily  from  the  day  of  orga- 
nization. At  the  present  time  it  num- 
bers (172,  of  whom  1G  are.  life  members. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  such  organization 
ever  attained  such  a  membership  in  so 
short  a  time.  Another  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  our  success  has  been  that  all 
our  activities  have  be"en  pursued  and 
supported  from  the  proceeds  of  mem- 
bership dues.  $1  each.  Most  of  our 
available  funds  have  been  expended, 
but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
they  have  gone  into  permanent  im- 
provements and  we  have  something  to 
show  for  every  dollar  we  have  expend- 
ed. Considering  that  our  total  income 
has  been  so  small  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  ten  months  so  great,  we  re- 
gard the  net  results  as  particularly 
gratifying. 

Fortunately  the. directorate  has  been 
substantially  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  hard  work  as  at  the 
first  meeting  for  organization.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  charter,  the  board  passed 
the  necessary  technical  votes  convert- 
ing the  unincorporated  body  into  the 
new  corporation,  and  with  the  same  of- 
ficers with  the  exception  of  Cortez  Al- 
len of  Westport*  who  resigned  as  a  di- 
rector early  in  the  year.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  JL.  Macomber  of 
Westport. 

On  Feb.  12  the  secretary  handed  his 
resignation  to  the  directors  with  a  re- 
quest that  it  be  immediately  acted 
upon  in  order  that  he  might  relinquish 
the  duties  on  account  of  his  removal 
from  the  city.  The  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted and  Miss  Elizabeth  Watson  was 
chosen    secretary    pro    tern.      During    a 


large    part    of    the    year,    however,    the 
directorate  has  been  as  follows: 
President— Wdliam   W.   Crapo. 
Vice  presidents — George  H.  Tripp  and 
Thomas  R.  Rodman. 

Secretary — Ellis  L».  Howland. 
Treasurer — Lloyd  S.  Swain. 
Directors— Henry  H.  Rogers  of  Fair- 
haven;  Charles  W.  Clifford  and  Eliza- 
beth Watson  of  New  Bedford,  three 
years;  William  B.  Goeghagan  and  Ida 
M.  Eliot  of  New  Bedford  and  James 
L».  Gillingham  of  Fairhaven,  two  years; 
Charles  S.  Randall  of  New  Bedford, 
Charles  W.  Howland  of  Dartmouth  and 
Edward  L..  Macomber  of  Westport,  one 
year. 

This  board  has  held  eight  meetings 
during  the  year  and  its  proceedings 
have  been  marked  by  harmony  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  present  directors,  at  various 
times,  have  discussed  numerous  pro- 
jects which  it  is  hoped  will  come  to 
fruition  in  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  the  sections  will  enlarge  their  use- 
fulness and  seek  to  enlist  others  in 
their  activities.  It  is  our  hope 
some  day  to  own  a  museiim  building 
of  our  own  and  various  proposed  build- 
ings have  already  been  discussed.  We 
also  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we 
shall  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  perma- 
nent endowment  fund  with  which  to 
make  our  work  more  effective.  In  the 
publication  section,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  engage  in  a  wider  range  of 
publishing  historical  pamphlets  and 
valuable  works  now  out  of  print;  to 
publish  in  popular  form  works  not 
available  at  reasonable  rates;  and  to 
collect  information  on  certain  subjects 
and  bring  it  into  convenient  and  com- 
pact form. 

In  our  museum  there  should  be  much 
more  than  there  is  today.  One  famous 
relic  we  have  in  mind  and  on  which  we 
hold  options,  is  the  Russell  panorama. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  purchase  it,  to 
exhibit  it  at  a  price,  and  raise  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  pay  for  if.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  relic  of  the  whaling- 
industry  and  should  find  a  resting  place 
in  this  society's  possession.  The  mark- 
ing of  historic  sites  is  a  future  work 
we  have  not  yet  undertaken,  but  which 
offers  a  field   for  much  usefulness. 

The  directors  feel  that  for  ten  months 
we  have  accomplished  wonders;  far 
more  than  we  had  really  expected.  We 
feel  that  the  public  of  New  Bedford 
has  heartily  welcomed  the  advent  of  the 
society  and  has  shown  it  every  encour- 
agement. With  such  a  start,  there  is 
little  ground  for  doubt  of  the  future 
permanence  of  the  organization.  The 
field  is  limitless  and  so  long  as  the  so- 
ciety continues  its  activity  we  feel  that 
it  will  find  ample  encouragement. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


By  Lloyd   S.   Swain,   Treasurer 


Receipts. 
Life   membership,    16 

at  $25, 
Year  membership,  616 

at  $1, 
Loan  exhibition, 
Publication    account, 

pamphlets   sold, 
M  useum    account, 

door   receipts, 


$400.00 

616.00 
676.90 

7.40 

1.90 


Gross,  $1,702.20 

Deposited  with  New- 
Bedford  Institution 
for  Savings,  life 
membership,  400.00 


Expenditures. 
Publication  acount,  $41.25 

Expense  account,  347.12 

Museum  account,  243.72 

Loan   exhibition,  659.74 


Balance    on    hand. 


$1,291.8; 
10.3^ 


$1,302.20 


$1,302.20 


Report  of  the  Museum  Section 

By  Annie  Seabury  Wood,   Secretary 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  socie- 
ty is  holding  its  first  annual  meeting 
tonight. 

The  museum  section  is  but  seven 
months  old,  for  the  first  meeting  of  its 
members  was  held  on  the  28th  of  last 
August.  These  rooms  had  already  been 
leased  for  a  term  of  three  and  one-half 
years,  and  had  been  cleaned  and  ren- 
ovated. One  long  table,  which  the 
chairman  announced  was  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  others,  a  sofa,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  John  Avery  Parker,  and  some 
camp  chairs  hired  for  that  occasion 
were  the  sole  furnishings  of  the  rooms. 
Plans  of  organization  and  of  future 
work  were  discussed,  sub-committees 
were  formed,  and  even  at  this  early 
date  the  subject  of  the  loan  exhibition 
was  talked  over.  Enthusiasm  was  ram- 
pant, and  the  long  deferred  museum, 
which  all  New  Bedford  knew  should 
have  been  started  years  ago,  was  at 
last  under  way.  Every  two  weeks  a 
meeting  was  held,  and  at  every  meet- 
ing something  was  developed. 

The  three  first  gifts  to  the  museum 
were:  Daniel  Kicketson's  History  of 
New  Bedford;  William  Wall's  painting 
of  the  Landing  of  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold;  and  a  bound  volume  of  sea  let- 
ters, which  were  indentures  issued  by 
the  government  to  New  Bedford  ships, 
and  signed  by  the  presidents  and  sec- 
retaries of  state.  Then  some  old  maps 
and  account  books  came  along,  a  mus- 
ket used  in   the  defence     of  Old  Dart- 


mouth, a  water  color  by  Benjamin 
Russell,  a  sampler,  some  shells  and  an 
American  and  an  English  flag.  Some 
fine  old  pieces  of  furniture  were  loan- 
ed us,  and  one  of  our  members  picked 
up  a  lot  of  show  cases  in  Boston  at  a 
great  bargain.  The  trustees  of  the  li- 
brary were  our  friends,  and  gave  us 
permission  to  take  from  the  High 
school  such  part  of  the  old  Natural 
History  collection  as  seemed  fitting  for 
our  uses.  Our  collection  of  whaling  im- 
plements began  to  grow,  and  then  we 
felt  that  our  raison  d'etre  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  next  thing  to  do  seemed  to  be  to 
hold  a  loan  exhibition.  After  this,  there 
were  busy  days  and  nights  for  us.  Very 
lengthy  discussions  at  night  as  to  how 
to  manage  it.  and  very  strenuous  ef- 
forts through  the  day  to  manage  it  all, 
sometimes  made  our  stout  hearts  quail, 
but  we  rose  triumphant  over  obstacles, 
made  stepping  stones  of  stumbling 
blocks,  and  we  feel  that  we  earned  a 
right  to  be  distinctly  proud  of  our  suc- 
cess. We  haven't  much  to  say  about 
the  money  that  we  hoped  to  pour  into 
the  treasury  of  the  society,  but  at  least 
we  paid  all  our  debts,  we  fitted  up  the 
permanent  rooms,  and,  best  of  all,  we 
aroused  an  interest  in  the  community 
that  nothing  else  would  have  done.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  generosity 
of  our  members  and  of  the  citizens  of 
Old  Dartmouth  in  loaning  us  their 
treasures  so  willingly,   and  I   take  this 


,  ,  ,  isloii,  on  behalf  of  the  museum  com- 
n.ltti'c.  to  thank  all  who  contributed  In 
;m>  ft'av  to  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  interest,  once  aroused,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  die  out,  and  we  call 
upon  our  members  to  work  together  to 
Ihat  end.  Let  the  spirit  of  generosity, 
ol  fairness,  and,  above  all,  of  optimism, 
prevail  and  success  will  be  ours. 

Our  growth  from  the  first  has  been 
steady  and  gratifying,  and  we  are  al- 
ready petitioning  the  directors  for  more 
v)oni.  The  South  Sea  island  and  Eski- 
mau  collections  have  assumed  very 
creditable  proportions,  and  the  whal- 
ing implements  form  the  nucleus  for  a 
museum  which  we  hope  in  time  to 
make  representative  and  unique.  T 
make  a  special  plea  here  for  figure 
heads  and  stern  boards  of  vessels,  and 
for  ivories  carved  and  etched  and  pol- 
ished at  sea.  Beautiful  things  we  want 
too,  and  sometime,  when  we  are  big 
enough  and  old  enough  and  altogether 


worthy,  a  beautiful  home  to  put  all  our 
things    in. 

Plans  for  the  future  are  being  made; 
it  has  been  suggested  that  we  hold  spe- 
cial exhibits  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  is  hoped  every  year  to  give,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  some  sort  which  will  quicken 
and  add  to  the  art  life  of  New  Bed- 
ford. 

A  report  is  hardly  a  report  without  a 
plea  for  money  at  the  end,  and  money 
is  certainly  a  most  essential  part  of 
this  enterprise.  Money,  then,  -we  need, 
but  we  need,  too.  on  the  part  of  our 
members,  good  fellowship,  union,  and 
a  willingness  to  work:  on  the  part  of 
the  society,  continued  support;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  community,  generosity, 
sympathy  and  a  substantial   interest. 

If  we  work  together  in  the  best  spirit 
and  with  a  belief  in  ourselves  and  in 
the  future,  I  am  sure  a  museum  will 
be  establshed  that  every  citizen  of  Old 
Dartmouth   will   love   and   be   proud    of. 


Report  of  the  Historical  Research  Section 


Bv  Henry  B.  Worth,   Chairman 


This  section  presents  the  following- 
report  on  its  object,  method  and  prog- 
ress : 

As  soon  as  the  membership  of  the  as- 
sociation could  be  examined,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  invited  to  assist 
jn  collecting  and  preserving  the  facts 
of  local  history:  Edward  T.  Tucker, 
William  L.  Sayer,  Allen  F.  Wood, 
Walter  S.  Allen,  Edward  Denham, 
John  J.  Howland,  William  A.  Wing, 
Thomas  A.  Thornton,  Thomas  H. 
Knowles,  Fred  S.  Potter,  Job  C.  Tripp. 
John  H.  Howland,  Job  S.  Gidley,  Ben- 
jamin J.  Potter,  L.  Arthur  Littlefleld, 
Gilbert  X.  Collins,  Oliver  Prescott,  El- 
more.P.  Haskins,  Frank  W.  Howland, 
A.  M.  Goodspeed,  George  H.  Tripp, 
James  L.  Gillingham.  Edward  L.  Mac- 
omber,  Clement  Yeager,  Elizabeth 
Watson,  Gertrude  H.  Leonard,  Ella  H. 
Read,  Mary  A.  Austin.  Clara  B.  Wat- 
son, Helen  H.  Seabury,  Carrie  E. 
Hicks,  Lydia  M.  Church,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Washburn,   Mrs.    D.   T.   Devol). 

At  the  outset  the  historical  works 
concerning  Old  Dartmouth  were  found 
incomplete  and  not  covering  the  entire 
subject.  Ricketson's  history  related  to 
New  Bedford  and  touched  but  lightly 
on  the  first  settlers.  The  large  volume 
by  L.  B.  Ellis  was  a  reprint  of  articles 
contributed  to  the  press  under  the  title 
"Military  History  of  New  Bedford," 
and  much  is  written  from  that  point 
of  view.     The  proceedings  of  the  cele- 


bration of  18<)4  contain  some  valuable 
matter,  but  the  beginning  of  accurate 
historical  investigation  began  with  the 
oration  of  William  W.  Crapo  at  the 
Centennial  celebration  in  1876,  which 
was  printed  with  an  appendix  contain- 
ing copies  of  many  historical  docu- 
ments. Rev.  William  J.  Potter  followed 
the  same  plan  in  the  publication  of  his 
discourses  on  the  First  Church  of  Dart- 
mouth. Dr.  Tucker  has  prepared  works 
on  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
local  Society  of  Friends.  In  all  of  these 
the  first  sources  of  information  were 
consulted  and  consequently  their  state- 
ments are  thoroughly  reliable.  The 
work  of  Elisha  C.  Leonard  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  a   logical  genealogy.  • 

But  when  it  is  essential  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  early  settlers, 
whence  they  came,  where  they  resided, 
their  occupation,  property,  intellectual 
attainments,  church  affiliations,  aims, 
struggles,  and  contention  in  politics,  re- 
ligion, and  business,  what  provision 
they  arranged  for  educating  the  young, 
what  was  the  standard  of  morality,  and 
their  manners  and  customs,  no  work 
can  be  found   relating  to  such   details. 

Then  there  is  the  defect  in  the  early 
histories  characteristic  of  works  of 
that  day,  that  the  authors  did  not  dis- 
criminate between  fact  and  fiction. 
Francis  Baylies  of  Taunton  about  1830 
wrote  a  book  on  the  Old  Colony,  and  in 
the    few    lines    on    Dartmouth    appears 


this  assertion:  "Ralph  Russell  and  An- 
thony Slocum,  two  settlers  of  Taunton, 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Dart- 
mouth." This  statement  was  accepted, 
extensively  copied  and  embellished,  un- 
til finally  the  form  was  reached  that 
Ralph  Russell  came  to  Dartmouth  in 
1652  and  established  an  iron  forge  on 
Pascamansett  river  at  a  place  named 
from  him,  Russells  Mills.  A  few  years 
ag-o  this  proposition  was  discovered  to 
be  in  serious  conflict  with  the  public 
records  of  that  date,  and  an  investiga- 
tion was  made  which  clearly  indicates 
that  the  statement  of  Baylies  with  its 
subsequent  additions,  was  nothing  but 
conjecture.  Such  incidents  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  consulting  original 
sources,  and  preserving  ancient  docu- 
ments. 

The  object  of  this  section,  therefore, 
is  to  collect  and  preserve  all  historical 
data  depending  on  first  and  authentic 
sources. 

The  best  method  to  attain  this  object 
seems  to  be  to  recommend  members  to 
investigate  the  lives  and  doings  of  the 
ancestors  and  their  families,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  taste,  experience  and 
opportunity  may  prescribe,  thus  focus- 
ing the  attention  and  study  on  single 
topics.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  at 
the  December  meeting,  three  papers 
were  presented  illustrating  the  method 
proposed.  When  the  subjects  have  been 
fully  investigated  and  all  facts  collect- 
ed from  land  records,  wills,  inventories, 
town  records,  and  family  history  which 
can.  be  authenticated,  the  results  will 
be  placed  in  papers  and  the  same  pre- 
sented as  the  association  may  require 
at  its  quarterly  meetings,  and  printed 
or  filed  in  its  archives.  A  single  illus- 
tration  will  show   the  plan. 

Adam  Mott  was  a  blacksmith  at 
Smith  Mills.  The  records  of  the  town 
of  Portsmouth  show  that  the  family 
came  from  that  locality.  The  land  rec- 
ords indicate  that  his  shop  was  a  few 
yards  south  of  the  present  saw  mill, 
that  he  lived  on  the  farm  not  many 
years  ago  owned  and  occupied  by  Jo- 
seph Gifford,  and  later  by  Luthan  Pot- 
ter. Leonard's  genealogies  indicate 
that  he  married  Apphia,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hathaway.  In  the  probate  of- 
fice it  appears  that  he  died  about  1767, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his 
son  Thomas.  Then  Frederick  S.  Potter 
has  the  old  ledger  used  by  the  Motts, 
father  and  son.  in  the  blacksmith  busi- 
ness from  1740  to  1810,  and  here  may 
be.  found  the  customers,  chai-acter  of 
the  work,  cost  of  nails,  and  other  iron 
materials,  and  the  amount  of  business. 


The  probate  and  land  records  show  that 
this  Thomas  Mott  died  in  ISIS,  leaving 
to  collateral  kindred  his  comfortable 
fortune  gathered  in  the  thrifty  business 
for  the  Quaker  relatives  and  friends. 

It  is  evident  that  papers  prepared 
along  these  lines  on  the  early  settlers, 
land  owners,  and  famous  men  in  Old 
Dartmouth  will  not  only  be  agreeable 
work  in  the  preparation,  and  delightful 
to  iead,  but  exceedingly  valuable  for 
future  reference. 

The  interest  of  the  members  in  this 
method  of  investigation  is  very  en- 
couraging. There  are  in  preparation, 
papers  on  the  Change  of  Boundary 
Dine  Between  Dartmouth  and  Roches- 
ter: Industries  on  the  Upper  Acushnet; 
the  Cook  Garrison  and  Its  Excavation; 
Colonel  Seth  Pope;  Reminiscences  of 
Pairhaven  Schools  Since  1850;  the  Allen 
Family;  William  Palmer;  the  Macomber 
Family:  Women  Passengers  on  Whal- 
ing Voyages;  Old  Buildings  Along  the 
New  Bedford  Water  Front;  Fitting  Out 
a  Whaler:  Courtship  and  Marriage 
Among  the  Early  Friends.  Many  other 
subjects  are  ready  to  be  assigned,  as 
members  can  be  found  who  will  under- 
take the  work.  Two  are  making  a  spec- 
ial study  of  the  Band  Records  to  deter- 
mine the  lines  of  old  layouts,  prepa- 
ration of  plans,  and  the  location  of 
farms,  homesteads,  houses,  and  places 
of  historic  interest.  From  this  in- 
vestigation it  will  be  possible  for  the 
association  to  identify,  in  such  manner 
as  may  seem  wise,  historic  spots  and 
buildings. 

In  the  files  of  the  New  Bedford  Mer- 
cury and  Standard  have  been  printed 
many  columns  of  great  historic  value. 
General  E.  W.  Pierce  of  Freetown,  con- 
tributed many  letters  on  the  Colonial 
militia,  valuable  articles  on  the  British 
invasion,  landmarks  in  New  Bedford  m 
17S7.  and  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  church. 

A  card  index  is  nearly  complete,  con- 
taining over  2000  references,  by  which  a 
person  can  refer  to  all  that  has  appeared 
on  any  subject  in  these  newspapers.  It 
will  be  placed  in  the  public  library, 
where  the  files  of  the  papers  are  kept. 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
work  of  this  section  will  be  by  individ- 
uals, and  that  it  is  likely  to  continue 
for  many  months  to  come.  And  when 
all  these  subjects  have  been  investigat- 
ed and  all  the  facts  collected,  it  will  be 
possible  for  soino  historian  to  combine 
the  same  into  a  history  of  the  old  town, 
which  will  be  entirely  reliable  and  au- 
thentic. 


Report  of  the  Publication  Section 


By  Ellis  L.   Howland 


The  publication  section  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  has  not 
yet  organized.  At  a  meeting-  of  the  di- 
rectors on  June  30,  Walter  H.  B.  Rem- 
ington \vac'  appointed  chairman,  but  on 
account  of  the  press  of  other  duties  he 
resigned  before  any  organization  was 
effected. 

The  secretary  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  section  for  immediate  necessities 
and  has  since  performed  the  duties. 
These  have  consisted  chiefly  of  pub- 
lishing the  proceedings  of  our  meetings 
from  type  of  newspaper  reports  of  our 
sessions,  and  in  saving  from  destruc- 
tion other  newspaper  articles  on  his- 
torical subjects  in  the  expectation  of 
publishing  them  later.  Our  pamphlets 
have  been  issued  in  an  inexpensive 
form  and  sold  at  a  nominal  fee,  which 
has  given  them  a  ready  sale. 

Already  we  have  issued  proceedings 
of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  June.  Sep- 
tember and  December,  and  a 
pamphlet       containing       the       proceed- 


ings at  the  dedication  of  the  Gos- 
nold  memorial  shaft.  These  may  be 
had  of  the  secretary  at  a  small  fee. 
They  are  published  in  a  uniform  size 
to  assist  convenience  in  binding. 

The  publication  work  should  include 
a  number  of  other  subjects  not  yet 
undertaken.  It  is  hoped  at.  some  day 
to  assemble  all  the  available  informa- 
tion about  Gosnold  and  his  colony  and 
compile  it  into  one  book  which  shall  be 
a  standard  work  on  Gosnold.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  to  publish  a  popu- 
lar priced  edition  of  "Church's  Indian 
Wars,"  a  particularly  valuable  work 
which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  this  society. 

The  field  for  this  line  of  the  society's 
activity  is  without  bound;  it  should  be 
limited  only  by  the  financial  condi- 
tions. When  the  section  is  fully  or- 
ganized it  may  prove  one  of  the  most 
valuable   utilities   of   the   society. 


Report  of  the  Educational  Section 

By  William  E.   Sargent,  Chairman 


The  Educational  Department  has 
not  made  a  formal  organization,  and 
what  .work  has  been  done  has  been 
among  a  few  persons  interested  in  the 
correlation  of  the  historical  interests 
and  the  educational  interests  in  this 
vicinity,  rather  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  future,  than  to  accomplish 
anything  for   this   year. 

This  has  been  in  the  nature  of  in- 
formal conferences  upon  the  opportuni- 
ties for  work  of  this  kind,  and  what 
may  be  done  to  bring  these  things  to 
the  attention  of  the  great  number  of 
young  people  and  children  whom  we 
hope  to  interest. 


We  hope  in  the  future  to  bring  a 
good  many  matters  of  local  interest  to 
the  attention  of  the  young  people,  and 
in  return  to  learn  many  other  items  of 
interest  from  these  many  eyes  and 
ears   that  we   expect    to  set   to   work. 

Lecturers,  teachers  of  history  in  the 
schools,  and  those  who  have  seen  much 
that  is  historically  valuable  will  fur- 
nish the  means  of  reaching  the  young 
people. 

There  is  an  important  field  for  the 
department,  and  the  results  ought  to 
be  of  value  equal  to  those  of  the  other 
departments. 
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Miscellaneous 


The  following  letter  from  Ellis  L. 
Howland,  secretary  of  the  society,  was 
read: 

New   Bedford,    Feb.    12.   1904. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
regret  that  I  hereby  tender  to  you  my 
resignation  as  secretary  of  this  society. 
Having  been  solicitously  interested  in 
the  society  from  its  very  inception,  I 
had  hoped  to  remain  an  active  factor 
in  its  utilities  till  it  was  firmly  estab- 
lished for  a  vigorous  future,  and  to 
sunder  my  relations  at  this  time,  just 
as  the  organization  is  showing  its  prob- 
abilities of  survival  and  growth,  is  a 
sincere  disappointment  to  me.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  my  prospective  re- 
moval from  the  city,  I  feel  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  society  call  for  my  resig- 
nation from  the  secretaryship,  at  least. 

I  desire  that  my  temporary  successor 
be  selected  at  once,  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  pursued  without  interrup- 
tion or  delay,  though  I  would  be 
pleased  to  remain  with  the  directorate 
if  the  society  so  desires. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Ellis    L.    Howland. 

Mr.  Howland's  resignation  was  re- 
ported upon  as  follows  by  a  committee 
of  the  directors: 

"In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Ellis 
L.  Howland  from  the  office  of  secre- 
tary, it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  earnest 
efforts  and  untiring  zeal  with  which 
Mr.  Howland  has  labored  for  its  suc- 
cess. 


Probably  to  him  more  than  to  any 
one  person  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
inception  of  this  society,  to  which  he 
has  given  such  faithful  and  enthusias- 
tic service;  and  the  society  is  deeply 
grateful,  and  with  regret  at  his  resig- 
nation extends  congratulations  on  his 
professional  advancement. 

George    H.    Tripp, 
Walton   Ricketson, 

Committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — William  W.  Crapo. 

Vice  presidents — George  H.  Tripp, 
Thomas  R.  Rodman. 

Secretary— Elizabeth    Watson. 

Treasurer — Lloyd  S.  Swain. 

Directors  for  three  years — Charles  S. 
Randall,  Charles  W.  Howland,  Edward 
L.  Macomber;  for  two  years,  Ellis  L. 
Howland  (to  fill  unexpired  term  of 
Elizabeth  Watson,  resigned),  Mrs. 
Clement  N.  Swift  (to  fill  unexpired 
term  of  Charles  W.  Clifford,  resigned), 
and  the  following  whose*  terms  of  office 
have  not  expired:  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
William  B.  Geoghegan,  Ida  M.  Eliot, 
James  L.  Gillingham. 

Mr.  Howland  said  he  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  President  Wolkins 
of  the  Old  South  Historical  society  of 
Boston  and  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  annual  pilgrimage  may  be 
made  to  this  city  the  coming  summer. 
From  200  to  300  members  will  come. 

E.  Norris  Milliken  suggested  that  a 
photograph  department  be  started.  It 
was  decided  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the    board    of    directors. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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By-Laws  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 

Society 

ARTICLE  1.     NAME. 

The  .name  of  the  Association  shall  be  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society. 

ARTICLE  II.     OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  create  and  foster  an  interest  in  the  history 
«>1  the  territory  included  in  old  Dartmouth  :  namely,  the  present  city  of  New  Bedford, 
and  the  towns  of  Fairhaven,  Acushnet,  Dartmouth,  and  Westport :  to  promote  his- 
torical research:  to  collect  documents  and  relics,  and  to  provide  for  their  proper 
custody  :  to  take  and  hold  historic  sites  and  to  provide  proper  care  for  them. 

ARTICLE  III.     OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  and  nine  Directors,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Society  and  together 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board.  The  Directors  shall  be  chosen  three  for  three 
years,  three  for  two  years,  and  three  for  one  year  at  the  first  election  of  officers.  At 
succeeding  elections  three  shall  be  elected  each  year  to  serve  tor  a  period  of  three 
years. 

In  choosing-  directors  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  give  representation 
to  each  town  named  in  Article  [I  as  well  as  to  said  city,  but  this  provision  shall  not 
affect  the  eligibility  of  the  persons  elected. 

All  officers,  other  than  the  Directors,  shall  be  elected  annually  for  one  year  or 
tint il  their  successors  are  chosen. 

ARTICLE  IV.     MEETINGS. 

There  shall  be  four  regular  meetings  each  year:  in  the  months  of  March,  .June, 
September  and  December. 

The  meeting  in  March  shall  be  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  V.     MEMBERSHIP. 

The  present  members  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  an  unincorpo- 
rated society,  shall  on  and  after  the  close  of  this  meeting  be  members  of  the  Society. 

Any  resident  or  native  of.  or  any  person  whose  ancestor  was  a  resident  or  native 
of  New  Bedford,  Fairhaven,  Acushnet.  Dartmouth  or  Westport,  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership. 

The  word  "resident"  shall  mean  any  person  who  is  or  has  been  a  resident. 

Persons  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary  or  Corresponding  Members  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership,  except  voting  and 
holding  office.  Applications  for  membership  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE  VI.    DEPARTMENTS. 

Section  1.  The  active  work  of  this  Society  shall  be  divided  and  assigned,  ac- 
cording to  its  character,  to  various  Sections  to  be  designated  and  established  by  the 
Society  as  thev  shall  be  deemed  necessarv. 
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SECTION  2.  The  original  Sections  sh.-ill  be  as  follows:  The  Museum  Section. 
the  Historical  Research  Section,  the  Educational  Section,  and  the  Publication  Section. 
The  chairman  of  each  Section  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Board. 

Section  3.  Each  Section  shall  have  its  own  internal  organization,  shall  have 
full  charge  of  its  speeial  work,  provided  that  all  its  proceedings  shnll  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  its  actions  may  be  revised  and  rescinded 
by  said  Board,  if  deemed  necessary. 

Section  4.  The  Museum  Section  shall  have  full  charge  of  the  museum  of  the 
Society  and  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  curiosities  and  relics ;  but  such  donations 
and  loans  as  are  made  shall  be  held  in  the  name  of  the  Society. 

Section  5.  The  Historical  Research  Section  shall  have  charge  of  the  collection 
of  all  papers  and  pamphlets  of  the  Society,  books,  documents  and  other  properties 
uot  in  the  nature  of  relics,  and  may  deposit  the  same  in  the  Free  Public  Library  of 
New  Bedford,  which  shall  be  the  custodian  of  such  papers  until  other  provision  is 
made  by  the  Society.  But  such  donations  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Society. 
In  case  of  any  dispute  or  doubt  as  to  the  classification  of  anything  as  a  relic  or  a 
document,  the  Executive  Board  shall  decide.  This  Section  shall  also  have  charge 
of  the  marking  of  historic  sites  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Board. 

SECTION  0.  The  Educational  Section  shall  take  speeial  charge  of  the  work  of 
promoting  historical  study  along  local  lines  in  the  schools ;  shall  conduct  lectures, 
and  invite  such  school  competitions  in  composition  as  it  may  deem  wise;  and  gene- 
rally shall  aim  to  inspire  interest  in  local  history  in  the  schools. 

Section  7.  The  Publication  Section  shall  from  time  to  time  publish  such 
leaflets,  maps,  catalogues,  etc.,  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII.     DIES. 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  one  dollar.  No  annual  dues  shall  be 
required  of  Life,  Honorary  or  Corresponding  Members,  and  no  annual  dues  for  the 
first  year  shall  be  required  of  a  member  who  has  paid  his  dues  for  a  year  to  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  an  unincorporated  society. 

Section  2.  Any  one  may  become  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society  on  the  payment 
of  twenty-five  dollars;  and  the  Life  Members  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
Society,  an  unincorporated  society,  shall  be  Life  Members  of  this  Society  without 
further  payment  of  dues. 

ARTICLE  VIII.     VACANCIES. 

Vacancies  in  any  ol  the  offices  of  the  Society  may  be  tilled  by  the  Executive 
Board,  but  the  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  ollice  only  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE   IX.     AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  may  be  made  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided  that  the 
6ubstance  of  such  amendments  is  stated  in  the  call  for  the  meeting,  and  shall  be 
passed  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  present. 

ARTICLE   X. 
A  quorum  shall  consist  of  twenty  members. 


OLD    DARTMOUTH 
HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 

No.   6 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical Society,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Fairhaven,  on  June  29,  1904, 
and  containing  the  following  papers  : 


FIFTY    YEARS    ON    THE    FAIRHAVEN    SCHOOL 

BOARD 

by  Job  C.  Tripp 

THE  TOWN  OF  FAIRHAVEN  IN  FOUR  WARS 

by  George  H.  Tripp 


[Note.— The  "Old  Dartmouth   Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary] . 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


SUMMER   MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old    Dartmouth    Historical  Society 


AT 


FAIRHAVEN,    June    29,    1904 


Mr.  Crapo,  the  president,  in  opening 
i he  meeting-,  expressed  in  behalf  of  the 
".'iters  of  the  society,  their  satisfaction 

•  '"1  appreciation  of  the  cordial  co-op- 

•  i  itioii  and  efficient  service  rendered 
i'.v  the  Fair-haven  members  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  the  society.  Referring 
'  '  the  local  history  of  Fairhaven  as 
fall  of  interest  and  importance,  he 
*poke  as  follows: 

■Although  the  grandchild  of  old 
I '  aamouth  in  municipal  incorporation. 
V air  haven  can  point  to  events  which 
transpired  within  its  borders  which 
'■•te-dtite  the  early  doings  of  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  town.  Some  who 
live  si  cross  the  river  at  times  speak  of 
HaJph  Russell  and  Anthony  Slocum, 
K'h«  located  at  Russells  Mills  in  166i\ 
:i«  early  settlers  of  Dartmouth;  but  the 
distinction  of  pioneer  settler  belongs  to 
John  Cooke.  His  name,  with  William 
Bradford,  Miles  Standish  and  others, 
'tyled  purchasers  and  old-comers,,  ap- 
i  i  ars  as  one  of  the  grantees  in  the  deed 


from  Wasemequin  and  Wamsutta, 
which  deed  was  executed  in  1652,  ten 
years  prior  to  the  coining  of  Russell 
and  Slocum.  John  Cooke's  signature 
was  affixed  to  that  deed.  He  was  the 
chief  promoter  and  negotiator  in  the 
purchase.  Prior  to  this  Transaction'  he 
must  have  traversed  this  region  from 
the  Acushnet  to  the  Acoaxet  and  after 
he  had  explored  the  104  square  miles  of 
territory  embraced  in  the  grant  he  se- 
lected for  his  home  the  fairest  spot  in 
Pairhaven,  Oxford  village.  Mr.  Cooke 
was  a  man  of  prominence  in  his  day, 
holding  many  public  offices  in  the  town., 
and  his  name  is  first  on  the  list  of  those 
who  took  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

T3ut  T  did  not  come  over  the 
V)  ridge  to  talk  about  John  Cooke. 
For  mo  to  do  so  would  be  rank 
presumption.  Every  Fairhaven  boy 
and  girl  in  early  childhood  is 
taught  the  story  of  John  Cooke,  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  career  is  essential  to 
eligibility    for   membership    in    the    Im- 


provement  society.  I  have  mentioned 
him  to  demonstrate  that  Fairhaven 
can  go  back  as  far  in  antiquity  as  any 
of  the  neighboring'  towns. 

The  earliest  local  controversy  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  is  connected 
with  the  eastern  boundary  of  old  Dart- 
mouth, the  dividing  line  between  Fair- 
haven  and  Mattapoisett.  The  deed 
from  the  Indians  in  this  respect  was 
vague  and  indefinite.  It  described  the 
east  boundary  line  as  three  miles  east 
of  the  Acushnet  river.  But  from  what 
point  on  the  river  should  the  three 
miles  be  measured?  If  measured  from 
some  point  on  Sconticut  Neck  near  the 
bay,  instead  of  from  Fort  Phoenix,  the 
territorial  area  of  the  grant  would  be 
materially  increased.  This  early  led  to 
a  dispute  between  the  Indians  and  the 
settlers.  The  dispute  was  carried  to 
Plymouth,  and  year  after  year  came 
before  the  Plymouth,  court,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  court.  At  last,  in 
1G67,  to  be  rid  of  the  matter,  as  the  record 
says,  the  court  directed  that  Robert 
Hazzard  of  Rhode  Island  should  run 
the  line  and  report,  and  if  he  could  not 
be  procured  that  John  Cobb  of  Taun- 
ton should  perform  the  work.  This 
was  done,  and  the  next  year,  after  due 
consideration  and  to  end  the  contro- 
versy, the  court  ordered  that  the  three 
miles  be  measured  from  the  river,  and 
not  from  the  bay,  and  that  the  tree 
that  had  been  the  bound  so  long  the 
court  saw  no  reason  to  change,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  must  rest  satis- 
fied therewith.  The  inference  from  the 
record  is  that  the  Fairhaven  men  of 
that  day  wanted  all  that  belonged  to 
them,  and  were  insistent  in  efforts  to 
secure  it.  Rut  what  concerns  us  to- 
night is  whether  the  site  of  that  black 
oak  tree  is  known,  and  if  known, 
whether  the  selectmen  of  Fairhaven 
and  Mattapoisett,  who  are  required  by 
statute  to  "perambulate  at  stated  times 
the  town  lines,  have  marked  the  spot 
with  a  suitable  and  permanent  monu- 
ment. 

.The  disposition  and  temper  of  the 
men  of  Fairhaven  from  the  earliest 
days  has  been  that  of  independence  in 
thought  and  action,  an  unyielding  stub- 
bornness in  the  maintenance  of  their 
opinions,  and  a.  readiness  to  contend  for 
what  they* believed  to  be  right.  There 
are  many  incidents  in  the  local  history 
of  the  town  confirming  this  estimate 
of  Fairhaven  character.  You  have  read 
the  story  of  the  first  naval  conflict  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  outer  harbor  of  the  Acush- 
net," when  Captain  Nathaniel  Pope  of 
Fairhaven,  in  the  sloop  Success,  recap- 
tured two  vessels  which  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Falcon  had  seized  ami 
fitted  out  with  British  officers  and  sea- 
men for  the  work  of  plunder  along-  our 
coast.     Their  capture  by  Captain  Pope 


was  an  exploit  as  worthy  of  admiration 
as  any  achieved  by  Major  Fearing. 
When  the  news  reached  the  peace-lov- 
ing people  living  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  they  were  horrified  at  the  au- 
dacity of  the  act.  They  said  there  had 
been  no  formal  declaration  of  war,  that 
Captain  Pope  and  his  men  had  no  com- 
mission from  any  authorized  body,  that 
the  act  would  provoke  the  resentment 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Falcon,  then 
at  anchor  in  Tarpaulin  Cove,  would 
come  up  the  river  and  burn  their  dwell- 
ings and  destroy  their  shipping.  They 
insisted  that  the  British  officers  and 
sailors  who  were  held  as  prisoners  by 
Captain  Pope  must  be  at  once  released 
and  sent  back  to  the  Falcon,  that  it 
might  avert  disaster  and  reduce  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  for  such  an 
illegal  act.  The  Fairhaven  men  de- 
murred and  stoutly  refused,  but  fear- 
ful that  the  peace  sentiment  of  Bedford 
village  might  prevail,  they  marched  the 
British  by  night  to  Taunton  and  lodged 
them  in  the  jail.  Neither  international 
law  nor  humanitarianism  could  prevail 
against  the  Fairhaven  sense  of  patriot- 
ism. 

Another  illustration  of  Fairhaven 
spirit  is  found  at  the  time  of  the  po- 
litical controversy  that  preceded  the 
war  of  1812.  Fairhaven  favored  war 
with  Great  Britain,  New  Bedford  op- 
posed the  war.  The  west  side  of  the 
river,  with  its  larger  population,  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  the  town.  Fair- 
haven could  not  endure  the  mild-man- 
nered Quakers  of  New  Bedford,  and  so 
it  seceded  and  set  up  housekeeping  on 
its  own  account. 

In  my  boyhood  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  and  contentions  between  the 
New  Bedford  boys  and  the  Fairhaven 
boys.  I  remember  the  conflicts  when 
the  river  was  frozen  over,  and  New 
Bedford  boys  used  to  go  over  there  in 
numbers,  while  the  Fairhaven  boys 
would  meet  them  midway  the  stream, 
each  party  determined  to  drive  the  other 
back  and  invade  their  territory,  and  both 
determined  to  resist  to  the  death.  There 
were  many  tumbles  on  the  ice  and  nu- 
merous bruises  and  much  rough  en- 
counter. In  those  days  the  New  Bedford 
boys  sometimes  called  the  Fairhaven 
boys  "Corsicans"  in  tones  of  reproach, 
the  epithet  being  the  survival  of  an 
earlier  period,  when  the  star  of  the  bel- 
ligerent Napoleon  was  in  the  ascendent. 
But  whatever  animosity  existed  be- 
tween the  boys,  there  was  no  antagon- 
ism between  the  New  Bedford  boys  and 
the  Fairhaven  girls.  The  old  toll  bridge 
received  many,  many  fares  from  ardent 
New  Bedford  youths  who  crossed  the 
river  to  pay  their  adorations  to  the 
pretty  Fairhaven  girls.  Such  is  the  soft- 
ening,  subduing  influence  of  woman. 

One  of   the   obstacles   which  the   stu- 
dent  of  early  local   history   encounters 


is  the  seeming  improbability  or  incon- 
sistency of  the  early  narratives  when 
the  li:-rht  of  recent  years  is  thrown  up- 
on them.  For  example,  Gilbert  Archer 
was  the  journalist  and  historian  of  the 
Gosnolcl  expedition.  He  chronicled  what 
took  place  on  the  voyage  and  he  re- 
corded what  occurred  on  the  land.  No 
one  doubts  the  accuracy  of  Archer's 
narrative.  He  was  Jiot  given  to  falsifica- 
tion or  exaggeration.  We  know  that 
Gosnold  and  his  voyagers  landed  on  the 
mainland,  where  they  had  many  inter- 
views with  the  Indians.  There  were  no 
Indians  on  Cuttyhunk.  We  know  they 
came  up  the  Acushnet  and  Apponegan-. 
sett  rivers,  and  doubtless  they  landed 
on  the  Fairhaven  side  of  the  Acushnet. 
Archer  relates  that  the  Indians  they 
met  here  had  articles  made  of  copper, 
trinkets  and  crude  implements.  The 
Englishmen  were  curious  to  learn 
where  the  copper  came  from,  thinking 
they  might  be  enriched  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  deposit.  They  interrogated 


the  Indians,  who  replied  by  taking  a 
stick  and  making  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  then  pointing  downwards,  indicat- 
ing that  the  copper  came  from  the 
earth.  But  where?  No  one  supposes 
that  any  of  Massasoit's  tribe  of  In- 
dians went  to  Montana  for  their  copper. 
But  where  did  they  obtain  it? 
That  question  has  puzzled  historians 
for  more  than  300  years. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Morning  Mer- 
cury with  sensational  headlines  made 
the  startling  announcement  that  cop- 
per had  been  excavated  in  Fairhaven. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  confirmation  of 
Archer's  narrative  and  to  promise  a 
solution  of  the  mystery.  But  alas!  the 
Evening  Standard  rudely  crushed  our 
exultation  with  the  statement  thnt-the 
copper  found  was  nothing  but  the 
remnants  of  an  old  copper  kettle.  Bet 
us  hope  that  some  Fairhaven  member 
of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Socie- 
ty will  yet  reveal  the  secret  and  tell  us 
where  the  Indians  found  their  copper. 


Fifty  Years  on  the  Fairhaven 
School   Board 


By  Job  C.  Tripp 


.  In  giving  this  company  some  account 
of  the  Fairhaven  town  schools  in  the 
olden  time,  my  narrative  must  neces- 
sarily be  incomplete,  for  although  my 
memory  runs  back  to  1835  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  schools  either  as  scholar,  prudential 
committee  or  school  committee,  this 
connection  has  been  a  broken  one.  The 
most  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  give  you 
some  hint  or  illustration  here  and  there 
from  which  you  can  estimate  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  the  steady  advance 
made  since  then.  As  this  paper  is 
largely  filled  with  my  own  experiences, 
please  pardon  the  personal  element  that 
appears.  In  the  early  time  the  best 
schools  were  the  private  schools.  My 
first  recollection  of  school  life  was  when 
I  went  as  a  little  boy  to  a  private  pri- 
mary school  kept  by  a  young  lady. 
Her  mode  of  punishment  was  peculiar. 
The  naughty  boys  were  compelled  to  sit 
on  a  seat  with  a  girl.  It  is  only  recent- 
ly that  this  teacher  has  passed  away. 
To  me  it  seems  strange  and  hardly  pos- 
sible that  my  first  school  teacher  should 
havt    lived  to  such  an  advanced  age. 

Bater  on  I  attended  in  1840  the  public 
intermediate  school  located  on  the  north 


side  of  Centre  street  opposite  the  Unita- 
rian church  parsonage,  where  schools 
had  been  established  for  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades.  This  was  the 
first  school  house  of  any  pretensions 
erected  in  Fairhaven  and  was  built  by 
the  firm  of  Fish  &  Robinson  in  the 
early  thirties  I  think. 

It  is  astonishing  how  the  mind  will 
go  back  and  remember  little  things  of 
the  most  trivial  importance  while 
matters  cf  note  at  the  time  are  en- 
tirely blotted  from  remembrance.  At 
this  school  it  was  the  custom  in  the 
morning  to  read  short  selections  from 
the  New  Testament  at  the  dictation  of 
the  teacher.  A  young  and  green  Irish 
boy  struggled  with  his  verse  one  morn- 
ing and  then  rendered  it  "And  he  arose 
and  rebuked  the  wind  and  said  unto 
the  sea,  Peace,  be  still.  And  the  wind 
ceased  and  there  was  a  great  CLAM." 
The  roar  of  laughter  and  the  apparent 
earnestness  of  the  boy  and  his  subse- 
quent confusion  are  still  with  me.  On 
another  occasion  at  the  close  of  an 
afternoon  session,  the  teacher  inform- 
ed the  pupils  that  at  that  precise  mo- 
ment in  Bondon,  England,  Queen  Victo- 
ria and  Prince  Albert  of  Germany  were 


being  married  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury at  Royal  chapel,  St.  James,  in 
the  presence  of  the  nobility  and  aristoc- 
racy of  England.  Although  this  was 
64  years  ago,  this  incident  was  vividly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  and  has  re- 
mained there  with  full  force  to  this  day. 
The  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  still- 
ness in  the  room,  the  words  spoken  and 
even  the  bright  sunshine  streaming  in 
through  tne  western  windows.  In  this 
school  I  have  no  recollection  in  connec- 
tion with  either  scholar  or  teacher  other 
than  the  two  incidents  named 

A  short  time  after  this  a  private 
school  was  established  in  the  old 
academy  at  the  Fairhaven  end  of  the 
New  Bedford  bridge.  Lewis  Bart  let  t 
was  teacher,  and  a  most  excellent  one. 
Children  over  the  primary  grade  were 
taught,  but  mostly  children  requiring 
the  higher  grammar  grades.  The 
school  was  so  fully  attended  that  a  new 
school  house  was  built  on  Spring  street 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  num- 
bers. One  of  the  rooms  was  devoted  to 
the  boys  under  Mr.  Bartlett.  The  other 
room   for  girls   under  Mrs.   Bartlett. 

There  was  at  this  school  a  dark 
colored  (almost  black)  boy  with 
straight  black  hair,  shy  and  quiet  in  his 
demeanor,  always  gentle  and  polite  and 
profoundly  interested  in  his  studies 
from  his  A  B  C's  to  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, including  navigation.  The 
story  of  this  Japanese  youth,  Nakaha- 
ma  Mungero,  and  how  he  was  rescued 
with  his  ship  wrecked  companions  from 
a  lone  rock  m  the  China  seas  by 
Captain  Whitfield  of  this  town,  how  he 
was  educated  by  the  captain  in  the  best 
schools,  how  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  how  he  was 
finally  promoted  by  the  Japanese  nation 
to  positions  of  power  and  honor  and 
the  important  part  he  probably  played 
in  connection  with  Commodore  Perry  of 
the  United  States  navy  in  opening  the 
ports  of  Japan  to  the  world,  "thus 
showing  how  the  world  is  indebted  to  a 
New  England  country  school  for  the 
consummation  of  such  important  re- 
sults, reads  like  a  fairy  tale. 

It  was  a  short  time  after  this  and  in 
consequence  of  the  good  results  spring- 
ing from  the  Bartlett  school  that  the 
citizens  voted  to  have  a  public  grammar 
school,  which  was  established  in  1843  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  new  school  house 
formerly  refererd  to,  under  excellent 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  still  living  in 
town.  The  school  was  a  success.  This 
was  the  last  school  that  I  attended  in 
Fairhaven. 

Later  on  in  1S52  action  was  taken  by 
the  town  to  establish  a  high  school. 
The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Methodist  church  near  the  new  bridge 
was  bought  for  that  purpose  and  has 
been  used  ever  since:  but  at  present  is 
found  to    be    inadequate    to    meet    the 


wants    of   the    increasing    numbers    who 
apply   for   admittance. 

I  think  my  earliest  connection  with 
the  town  school  system  was  in  1854  in 
the  district  school  period  and  when  the 
town  house  was  placed  half  way  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  Head  of  the 
River,  to  accommodate  that  part  of  the 
town  which  is  now  Acushnet  and  which 
since  then  has  been  set  off  as  an  inde- 
pendent township.  Being  a  young  man 
at  that  time  right  in  the  height  of  the 
know-nothing  political  movement  I 
was  amazed  at  my  election  by  that 
parry  as  chairman  of  the  town  school 
committee.  When  at  this  meeting  an 
appropriation  for  schools  was  asked 
for  all  eyes  were  turned  on  me.  a  man 
who  had  no  practical  knowledge  as  ro 
the  wants  of  the  schoois,  I  never  felt 
in  my  life  so  much  like  a  veritable 
know  nothing  as  I  did  then:  but  a  man 
behind  me  punched  me  in  the  ribs  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "Ask  for  $6000.-'  I  did 
so,  fully  expecting  the  motion  would  be 
defeated,  but  to  my  surprise  up  went  a 
sea  of  hands  in  response  and  the  motion 
was  carried.  This  sum  was  considered 
extravagant  by  some  of  the  cit- 
izens, as  it  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  former  appropriations, 
but  remember,  this  sum  was  given  for 
all  the  schools  in  nineteen  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  bounds  of  the  present 
towns  of  Fairhaven  and  Acushnet.  The 
appropriation  for  Fairhaven  alone  this 
year  is  $16,700. 

The  school  system  then  was  governed 
by  two  heads,  one  of  which  was  the 
school  committee  chosen  by  the  town, 
whose  duty  was  to  have  nominal  charge 
of  the  schools,  to  arrange  its  curricu- 
lum, decide  upon  text  books,  to  divide 
or  apportion  the  appropriation  among 
the  various  districts.  If  necessary  to 
examine  the  teachers  and  to  render 
annually  a  report  of  their  doings  to  the 
town. 

The  other  head  was  the  prudential 
committee  man,  chosen  by  the  district, 
who  selected  the  teachers,  looked  after 
the  repairs  and  supplies  for  the  school 
house  and  attended  to  prudential 
•affairs  generally.  With  this  unwise 
and  complicated  system,  it  may  be  im- 
agined that  friction  would  arise  be- 
tween the  two  constituted  heads. 

The  men  selected  for  the  latter  posi- 
tion were  not  generally  of  a  high  intel- 
lectual order.  Men  were  chosen  who 
were  considered  practical  and  who 
would  be  sparing  in  expenditures.  Good 
smart  girl  teachers  were  usually  select- 
ed with  but  little  or  no  previous  train- 
ing for  teaching,  who  boarded  around 
and  who  were  paid  from  $16  to  $24  per 
month. 

It  was  sometime  during  the  fifties 
that  a  man  filling  the  office  of  pruden- 
tial committee  in  one  of  the  northern 
districts   of    the   town  became   dissatis- 


..  •  with  a  teacher  whom  he  had  en- 
' ',.!.., i  for  a  winter  term  and  went  so 
J.r  a^  to  claim  the  right  of  discharg- 
,J  v  the  teacher  and  closing  the  school, 
j j,-  locked  up  the  school  house;  but  the 
hi  ho..!  committee  of  the  town  advised 
i?,.-  inhabitants  to  open  the  school  house 
,.  ,1  tl.so  advised  the  teacher  to  finish 
j  is  school,  which  he  did.  But  the  pru- 
.'.  ntial  committee  man  would  not 
itifirove  his  bill  for  wages  and  so  it  was 
brought  before  the  town  meeting  in 
March.  A  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee" made  a  simple  statement  of  the 
facts  to  the  meeting  and  a  motion  to 
pay  the  teacher  was  promptly  adopted. 

A  decision  (11  Pickering— 260)  says  the 
prudential  committee  of  a  school  dis- 
trict in  hiring  a  teacher  for  a  district 
«chool  act  as  agents  of  the  town  and 
not  the  district,  and  his  claim  (the 
teachers)  is  not'upon  the  latter  but  up- 
on the  former. 

In  the  forties  the  school  committee 
were  severe  in  their  reports  on  the  nig- 
gardly expenditures  for  school  purposes, 
ami  the  total  lack  of  necessary  equip- 
ment in  the  school  rooms,  especially  in 
the  country  districts.  Seats  for  the 
children,  built  so  high  that  their 
feet  could  not  reach  the  floor; 
some  of  them  with  no  backs, 
veritable  instruments  of  torture;  soggy 
w<»od  to  burn  in  the  stoves,  for 
many  of  the  school  houses  had  no  wood 
sheds  and  some  of  them  with  no  out- 
houses. No  vestibule  or  entry,  or  if  any 
were  provided  so  cramped  in  accommo- 
dation that  hats,  caps  and  coats  were 
hung  around  the  walls  of  the  school 
!<><»m.  Xo  school  libraries.  The  school 
houses  were  placed  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  districts  as  possible  and  generally 
in  most  unattractive  places.  The  houses 
were  altogether  too  small  and  cramped 
for  room,  unpain'ted,  most  unsightly  and 
unattractive,  with  bare  white  washed 
walls  except  where  the  plastering  had 
fallen  away.  Low  in  the  walls,  from 
7  feet  .4  inches  to  S  feet,  no  ventilation 
except  through  the  cracks  in  the  poor 
floor  and  the  open  windows;  the  only 
adornment,  that  made  by  the  boy's 
jack  knives.  The  lots  provided  for  the 
houses  were  in  most  every  case  erarnp- 
•  d.  allowing  no  l'oom  for  playgrounds,  so 
the  children  were  obliged  either  to  use 
private  grounds  adjoining  or  the  public 
road.  In  one  case  the  school  house  just 
covered  the  whole  lot.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  children  had  colds,  coughs  and 
headaches,  and  that  often  times  they 
were  stupid  and  dull  in  the  fetid  atmo- 
sphere? Was  it  strange  that  the  average 
attendance  was  only  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled? 
It  it  any  wonder  that  the  parents  did 
1  "t  visit  such  unattractive  places?  The 
people  in  putting  up  their  barns  provid- 
ed better  accomodation  for  their  horses 
than  they  did  in  the  school  houses  for 


their  children.  The  object  semed  to  be 
to  see  how  little  money  could  be  ex- 
pended to  build  something  called  a 
school  house. 

The  prevailing  cry  was  economize  and 
reduce  taxes.  The  school  house  here  in 
the  village  was  placed  on  swampy 
ground,  the  cellar  usually  filled  with 
water,  while  the  only  method  of  venti- 
lation was  the  •  open  windows.  The 
school  committee  felt  that  their  office 
was  a  thankless  one,  the  most  popular 
committee  being  those  who  would  say 
nothing,  spend  nothing  and  do  nothing. 

The  friction  and  jealousy  already 
alluded  to  was  exemplified  on  the  school 
committee  board  of  1848  when  t  ;vo  in- 
dependent school  reports  were  issued, 
one  from  the  two  members  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town  and  one  from  the  re- 
maining three  members  at  the  south 
end.  This  jealousy  was  not  allayed 
until  the  town  was  divided  later  on. 

It  was  my  duty  one  day  to  visit  a 
country  school  some  miles  away  where 
there  were  some  thirty  scholars  under  a 
male  teacher.  I  dined  with  the  pru- 
dential committee  man.  I  ex- 
pressed some  complimentary  re- 
marks about  the  teacher  when 
1  was  surprised  at  his  retort,  that 
the  teacher  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
so  much  so  that  he  would  not  be  reen- 
gaged al.er  this  term.  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  the  prudential  committee  man 
afterwards  but  the  teacher,  who  was 
afterwards  chosen  by  his  people  in  the 
neighborhood  to  represent  them  in  the 
state  legislature,  who  was  appointed  to 
high  and  trying  positions  by  this  com- 
monwealth and  afterward  chosen  to  an 
honorable  position  in  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  this  state  and  was  always 
found  fully  equal  to  fill  with  satisfac- 
tion these  difficult  and  trying  positions, 
ought  to  have  been  good  enough  and 
capable  enough  for  the  little  country 
school.  I  think  he  was,  and  that  the 
prudential  committee  with  his  limited 
and  narrow  views  was  mistaken. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  board  of 
school  committee  was  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor.  He 
acted  as  the  commissary  of  that  depart- 
ment and  bought  a  barrel  or  so  of  sugar 
for  the  Alms  house  at  wholesale  price. 
As  the  quantity  was  larger  than  usual 
he  took  a  portion  for  his  own  family  at 
the  same  price.  Somehow  the  transac- 
tion got  out  and  the  report  got  round 
town  that  this  school  committee  man 
was  using  the  poor  house  sugar,  which 
of  course  was  not  true,  but  he  could 
never  be  chosen  again  on  either  board. 
He  was  a  man  very  close  and  economi- 
cal in  all  business  matters  but  of  in- 
tegrity, and  honest  to  a  cent.  I  after- 
ward at  a  town  caucus,  la.rgely  attend- 
ed, made  a  special  appeal  for  his  rein- 
statement and  challenged  any  one  in 
town    to    proiuce    any    evidence    as    to 
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his  dishonesty.  There  was  no  reply  in 
words  but  I  was  voted  out  of  sight. 
When  I  think  of  this  incident  I  also  am 
impressed  with  the  saying,  "What  a 
great  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth." 

The  school  committee  in  these  former 
days  were  often  called  upon  to  perform 
many  duties  which  now  fall  upon  the 
superintendent,  especially  in  matters  ol 
discipline.  I  remember  in  particular  an 
ignorant  and  dissolute  Irishman,  but  re- 
cently arrived,  whose  boys  were  a  terror 
to  the  school  and  neighborhood.  When 
I  complained  to  him  about  the  wayward 
acts  of  his  children  he  replied  "Ah.  Mr 
Tripp,  they  don't  know  how  to  run  the 
schools  here  as  they  do  in  the  auld 
counthree."  I  had  no  better  encourage- 
ment from  one  of  our  Yankee  citizens 
whose  numerous  sons  were  a  continual 
disturbance.  He  said  that  the  school 
committee  were  remiss  in  their  duties 
and  made  great  mistakes  in  not  offer- 
ing prizes  for  good  behavior. 

The  committee  were  often  cramped 
for  money.  Some  of  the  citizens 
strongly  objected  to  any  raise  in 
teachers'  salaries.  One  of  them  in  open 
town  meeting  made  the  charge  that  the 
school  teachers  marched  round  town 
dressed    like    queens. 

The  school  district  system  was  abol- 
ished in  1S69.  It  was  hard  for  some  few 
citizens  to  give  it  up.  One  of  the 
cranky  speakers  in  town  meeting  denied 
that  the  school  could  be  carried  on  by 
the  school  committee  and  that  the  pru- 
dential system  would  still  be  continued 
in  this  town,  for  Fairhaven  had  not 
accepted  the  act:  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  find  out  that  neither  he  nor 
the  town  could  defy  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

But  prior  to  the  new  system  now  vest- 
ed in  the  school  committee,  districts 
numbers  twelve  and  thirteen,  ashamed 
of  their  poor,  shabby  and  limited 
accommodations  for  school  purposes, 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  have  a  new 
school  house  built  with  modern  im- 
provements and  equipment.  Several 
evening -meetings  were  held  at  the  old 
grammar  school  house  on  Centre  street. 
The  attendance  was  large,  the  interest 
intense,  the  excitement  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  some    of     the     language  used 


wouldn't  bear  printing.  Both  the  advo- 
cates and  their  opponents  were  well 
represented. 

Some  trouble  on  the  start  was  found 
in  the  choice  for  a  chairman,  but  finally 
Deacon  Lemuel  Tripp,  whose  standing 
and  respectability  was  unquestioned, 
was  chosen.  A  number  of  the  ungodly 
and  irreverent  were  there  to  see  the 
show.  At  this  juncture  one  of  the  wags 
sung  out,  "Now  old  man  go  ahead." 
The  meeting  burst  out  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  in  which  the-  chairman,  who 
appreciated  the  humor  of  the  situation 
joined.  He  finally  declined  to  serve, 
when  a  new  chairman  was  chosen,  and 
the  debate  went  on.  It  resulted  in  a 
vote  to  build  a  new  school  house  and 
appropriate  the  sum  of  $10,000  therefor. 
The  next  Step  was  to  procure  the 
money.  The  committee  called  upon 
James  Arnold  of  New  Bedford,  who 
promised  to  furnish  it,  thus  making  the 
way  smooth  for  the  completion  of  the 
whole  affair,  but  several  of  the  citizens 
of  means  in  this  district  felt  that  the 
district  tax  would  be  burdensome. 
Nathan  Church,  by  far  the  wealthiest 
man  in  town  called  upon  Mr. 
Arnold  and  upon  his  repre- 
sentation that  the  loan  was 
a  dangerous  one,  as  a  number  of 
citizens  would  refuse  to  pay  their  dis- 
trict taxes  except  under  legal  compul- 
sion, Mr.  Arnold  finally  reconsidered  his 
action  and  the  whole  matter  fell 
through:  and  it  was  as  well  in  view  of 
the  generous  action  shown  afterward 
by  a  noted  graduate  of  the  Fairhaven 
High  school  in  providing  princely  ac- 
commodations to  meet  the  educational 
wants  of  the  whole  town  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  towns  of  Mattaposisett 
and   Acushnet   as    well. 

And  now  in  closing  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  these  schools  of  olden  time 
both  private  and  public  produced  re- 
sults far  reaching,  and  from  them  there 
have  gone  out  over  all  our  country  and 
in  foreign  lands  men  and  women  noted 
in  the  profession  of  teaching  medicine 
and  engineering,  in  the  arts,  architec- 
ture and  painting,  in  business,  finance, 
commerce  and  manufacturing,  in  official 
positions  in  army  and  navy,  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  town. 


The  Town  of  Fairhaven   in   Four  Wars 


By  George  H.  T 
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Among  the  valued  relies  preserved  in 
the  rooms  of  our  society  tare  various 
arrow  heads,  spoons  and  cooking  uten- 
sils dug  up  on  the  site  of  Cooke's  garri- 
son, one  of  the  three  places  of  refuge 
for  the  few  residents  of  the  old  Dart- 
mouth of  1G75.  Around  this  spot  cluster 
the  few  incidents  of  Fairhaven's  first 
war. 

Although  Dartmouth  suffered  severe- 
ly in  King  Philip's  war,  the  relations 
between  the  white  settlers  and  the  In- 
dians had  been  amicable,  and  the  Dart- 
mouth engagement,  signed  Sept.  4,  1671, 
by  forty  or  fifty  Indians  living  near  the 
Lown  of  Dartmouth,  had  been  in  the 
main  observed.  In  this  pledge  they  had 
promised  to  behave  faithfully  and 
friendly   towards   the   whites. 

But  the  spirit  of  unrest  was  abroad. 
King  Philip's  brutal  treatment  by  the 
Plymouth  authorities  had  aroused  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  it  -was  necessary 
to  prepare  for  defence; 

By  the  old  military  law  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony  passed  in  1632,  every 
freeman  was  provided  with  arms  and 
ammunition  and  furnished  with  two 
pounds  of  powder  and  ten  pounds  of 
bullets. 

In  1667  Sergeant  James  Shaw  was 
sent  to  exercise  the  inhabitants  in 
arms. 

The  town  of  Dartmouth,  which  had 
been  incorporated  in  1C64,  had  three 
garrisons,  namely  Russell's,  Cooke's, 
and  one  on  Palmers  island. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the 
second  month  of  the  war,  July  1675, 
Dartmouth  was  almost  immediately  de- 
stroyed, thirty  houses  left  in  ruins  and 
the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  garrisons 
for  shelter.  As  told  by  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  "Middleboro  and  Dartmouth 
did  they  burn  with  fire  and  barbarously 
murdered  both  men  and  women, 
stripping  the  slain,  whether  man  or 
woman,  and  leaving  them  in  the  open 
field  as  naked  as  they  were  born.  Such 
also  is  their  inhumanity,  they  flayed  off 
the  skin  from  the  faces  and  heads  of 
those  they  get  into  their  hands,  and  go 
away  with  the  hairy  scalps  of  their 
enemies." 

Because  of  the  maintenance  of  garri- 
sons, no  soldiers  were  called  upon 
from  Dartmouth  during  the  war.  John 
Cooke  and  his  family  with  others  were 
saved,  taking  refuge  at  the  garrison, 
but  four  of  five  of  the  people  living  on 
tins  side  of  the  river  were  killed. 

Ensign  Jacob  Mitchell,  a  nephew  of 
John    Cooke,    with    his    wife    Susannah 


and  her  brother  John  Pope,  were  killed 
early  in  the  morning  as  they  were  rid- 
ing, Jacob  and  his  wife  on  one  horse, 
from  the  blockhouse  at  the  head  of 
Sconticut  neck  to  the  garrison.  This 
block  house  was  100  feet  from  the  Mat- 
tapoisett  road  and  was  built  in  1653. 
The  log  house  of  Thomas  Pope,  who . 
had  a  grist  mill  and  carried  on  trading 
with  the  Indians,  was  near  the  block 
house.  These  people  were  killed  just 
back  of  the  site  of  the  Unitarian 
church  on  Washington  street,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  here.  Their 
children  had  been  sent  on  the  after- 
noon before  and  were  safe.  William 
Palmer,  a  recently  elected  selectman, 
was  also  among  the  killed.  He  was  of 
the  Palmer  family  that  owned  Palmers 
island. 

The  Indians  of  Dartmouth  did  not 
have  any  hand  in  these  atrocities,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  whites,  Captain  Eels 
and  Ralph  Earl,  persuaded  them  to  put 
themselves  into  their  hands  for  protec- 
tion from  the  other  Indians.  This  they 
did;  and  were  marched,  160  in  number, 
to  Plymouth.  But  the  Plymouth  au- 
thorities, anxious  for  revenge,  disre- 
garded the  urgent  appeals  for  clemency 
made  by  Captain  Church.  Eels  and 
Earl,  and  soid  them  all  into  slavery 
and  transported  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  result  was  that  the  Indians 
remaining  were  rendered  bitterly  hos- 
tile, and  the  settlement  at  Dartmouth 
had  to  be  abandoned,  the  people  fleeing 
to  Rhode  Island  and  to  Plymouth  for 
safety. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  hardship 
endured  by  Dartmouth,  the  Plymouth 
colony  exempted  from  taxation  for 
four  years  after  peace  was  declared  all 
residents  of  this  vicinity,  and  no  sol- 
diers were  called  for  to  serve  during 
the  war.  In  fact,  so  liberal  was  the 
government  that  "persons  maimed  in 
King  Philip's  war  received  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  a  lucrative  liquor  li- 
cense, and  an  annual  pension  for  life." 
The  bitter  sufferings  of  the  people  of 
Old  Dartmouth  had  more  than  local 
interest  since  the  Irish  Christians  sent 
over  a  fund  of  £124  10s.  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  had  suffered  during  the 
war,  and  of  this  amount,  Dartmouth 
received  £22  more  than  any  single 
town  except  Rehoboth. 

The  court  at  Plymouth  gave  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  extinction  of  the 
Dartmouth  settlement  in  an  order  of 
Oct.  14,  1675,  in  which  "taking  into  their 
serious   consideration     the    tremendous 
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dispensations  of  God  towards  the  people 
of  Dartmouth — the  enemy  being  greatly- 
advantaged  thereunto  by  their  scatter- 
ing way  of  living,  do  therefore  order, 
that  in  the  rebuilding  and  resettling 
thereof,  that  they  so  order  it,  as  to 
live  compact  together— to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  better  to  attend  the  public- 
worship  of  God,  and  ministry  of  the 
Word  of  God,  whose-  carelessness  to 
obtain  and  attend  unto,  we  fear  may 
have  been  a  provocation  of  God  to  thus 
chastise  their  contempt  of  his  gospel." 
Then  followed  an  earnest  appeal  to  re- 
form their  ways,  to  put  forth  a  vigorous 
endeavor  to  secure  a  faithful  dispenser 
of  the  word  of  God  amongst  them,  and 
any  neglect  would  not  be  permitted  in 
the  future  by  the  court. 

Slowly  the  settlers  returned  and  re- 
built, we  trust  more  "compact,"  but 
the  preacher  selected  did  not  suit  the 
Plymouth  authorities,  and  for  fifty 
years  there  was  conflict  with  the  col- 
onial theocracy.  The  only  relic  of  the 
regathering  of  the  settlers  after  King 
Philip's  war  is  the  chimney  of  the  An- 
nis  house,  built  by  Thomas  Taber,  a 
son-in-law  of  John  Cooke,  and  now 
standing  at  Oxford  directly  east  of  the 
Burgess  house. 

During  a  hundred  years  of  peace 
Fairhaven  which  included  Acushnet  but 
was  still  a  part  of  New  Bedford  grew 
slowly.  Probably  if  Joseph  Rotch  had 
been  able  to  buy  shore  property  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  his  business  would 
have  been  carried  on  from  this  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  comparative  size  of 
the  two  communities  have  been  re- 
versed; but  shore  prices  then  as  now 
were  prohibitive,  and  New  Bedford  bo- 
came  the  chief  whaling  port  of  the 
world. 

At  the  time  of  the  Boston  Port  bill 
and  the  obnoxious  tax  regulations 
passed  by  parliament,  Dartmouth  patri- 
otically assumed  her  share;  as  in  a 
town  meeting  of  1774  it  was  resolved  not 
to  "purchase  any  goods  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  imported 
after  this  day,  and  to  buy  no  goods  of 
hawkers  or  peddlers."  No  foreign 
teas  were  to  be  used,  no  flax  to  be  sent 
to  foreign  markets,  and  they  voted  to 
raise  money  for  congress  by  subserib- 
tion.  They  later  started  a  private  sub- 
scription for  aid  to  the  poor  of  Boston, 
suffering  by   the  Port   bill. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
there  were  eighty  whaling  vessels  in  the 
Dartmouth  fleet.  Permits  were  required 
of  vessels  going  out  lest  they  sell  oil  to 
Great  Britain.  Owners  were  required 
to  give  security.  t    ■. 

No  whaling  was  allowed  without  per- 
mits, and  many  small  vessels  were 
equipped  for  defence  and  offence,  as 
the  sloop  Friendship;  sloop  "Warren,  the 
privateer  with     four     4-pounders,     two 


2-pounders,  and  fifty  men;  privateer 
Prudence,  Captain  William  Stoddard, 
and  many  others.  The  legislature  voted 
to  station  75  men  here  for  defence  and 
£300  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Hon. 
Walter  Spooner.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  177G,  William  Tallman  was. 
chosen  commissary,  Benjamin  Dilling- 
ham captain,  Manassah  Kempton  fust 
lieutenant.  Walter  Spooner  was  di- 
rected to  procure  ten  old  vvhaleboats 
for  the  defence  of  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands. The  commissary  general  was  di- 
rected to  furnish  25  rounds  for  each  of 
the  six  cannon  at  the  fort,  which  had 
recently  been  built  at  Nolscot  (Fort 
Phoenix). 

Captain  Benjamin  Dillingham  and 
Eleazer  Hathaway  directed  the  work  of 
building  this  fort,  which  was  begun 
sometime  before  June  1775,  and  was  two 
years  in  building.  There  had  previous- 
ly been  a  fort,  probably  a  relic  of  In- 
dian warfare  on  the  site  of  the  Beacon, 
and  called  on  the  map  of  1762.  Fort 
Ruins,  whether  as  a  title  or  stating  a 
condition  is  a  question. 

On  December  7,  1776,  Colonel  Craft 
was  ordered  to  detach  a.lieutenant  and 
twenty  matrosses  to  be  stationed  at  the 
Fort.  The  garrison  was  kept  up  by  re- 
inforcements for  from  three  to  five 
months. 

The  warlike  energies  of.  the  people  of 
this  section  were  not  confined  to  de- 
fensive operations.  Probably  the  first 
naval  engagement  of  the  Revolution  oc- 
curred in  Buzzards  bay  not  far  from 
West  island,  and.  was  engineered  by 
Fairhaven  men,  an  incident  not  men- 
tioned in  school  histories,  but  fully  as 
worthy  of  note  as  many  events  there 
recorded. 

Early  in  May,  1775,  a  month  before  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Daniel  Egery  and 
Captain  Pope  headed  an  expedition,  se- 
cret because'  of  the  scruples  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  recaptured  two- 
sloops,  one  belonging  to  Wareham, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Falcon.  Captain  Linzee 
of  the  Falcon  had  captured  the  sloops- 
at  New  Bedford,  and  intended  to  send 
them  to  Marthas  Vineyard  to  freight 
sheep  to  Boston,  but  Egery  recaptured 
them  with  fifteen  men  aboard,  three 
men  of  the  Falcon  being  wounded,  one 
mortally.  Thirteen  prisoners  were 
captured  and  sent  to  Cambridge  secret- 
ly, as  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Quakers  of  New  Bedford  through  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  counteract 
the  results  of  this  truly  Revolutionary 
act,  and  return  the  prisoners  with  -in 
apology,  but  their  pacific  efforts  were  in 
vain,  and  the  first  naval  prisoners  of 
the  Revolution  were  sent  to  headquar- 
ters  from   Fairhaven. 

Among  those  who  took  part  were  Ben- 
jamin Spooner,  Noah  Stoddard,  of  later 
privateering  fame,  Barnabas  Hammond! 
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ami  about  thirty  others,  sailors  and 
rangers.  The  whole  exploit  was  quite 
dramatic;  the  news  brought  by  a  soli- 
tary horseman,  selecting  a  crew  of  25 
from  fifty  eager  volunteers,  sailing  from 
the  Fairhaven  wharf  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  the  crew  concealed  below  decks 
to  allay  suspicion,  signals  given  by 
tapping  on  deck  by  the  helmsman.  The 
whole  story  as  narrated  in  the  Pope 
in  inuscript,  and  fully  told  in  Ellis's 
History  is  most  interesting  and  thrill- 
ing. 

In  177S  Captain  Timothy  Ingraham, 
is  years  old,  was  in  command  of  the 
fort.  The  armament  consisted  of  ten 
or  eleven  guns  from  18-pounders  down 
to  one  6-pounder.  In  all  about  36  men 
constituted  the  garrison.  Lieutenant 
Foster  was  second  in  command.  On  the 
fifth  of  September  Worth  Bates,  a  fish- 
erman  living  in  New  Bedford,  reported 
at  the  fort  that  General  Gray's  fleet 
was  approaching.  Three  guns  were  fired 
from  the  fort  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
dispatches  sent  to  Rowland's  Ferry. 
There  were  25  casks  of  powder  at  the 
fort,  twenty  having  been  received  a  few 
days  before  from  New  Bedford. 

Of  the  landing  at  Clarks  cove  and  the 
march  through  New  Bedford  we  will  not 
speak  except  to  say  that  the  object  of 
the  expedition  which  was  to  "extermin- 
ate some  nests  of  small  privateers 
which  abounded  in  the  rivers  and 
creeks  of  Buzzards  bay,"  seems  to  have 
been  fully  accomplished,  as  26  store 
houses  and  two  rope-walks  were  de- 
m roved,  and  some  seventy  vessels  burn- 
<••!  and  sunk,  some  of-*- which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  for  over  fifty  years. 
Most  of  these  vessels  were  privateers, 
eight  of  them  vessels  from  200  to  :100 
tons. 

By  moonlight  the  4000  British  troops 
marched  around  the  Head  of  the  River, 
probably  among  them  being  Major 
A  mire.  They  were  guided  by  the  Tory 
KMad  Tupper.  The  first  house  on  the 
Fairhaven  side  which  was  destroyed 
'•vas  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  oc- 
eunied  by  Colonel  Edward  Pope.  Next 
"•i  the  east  side  was  the  house  of 
M-mhen  Hathaway,  who  sending  his 
<hiidren  into  the  wcods  and  hiding  his 
silver  spoons  in  the  well,  calmly  await- 

*  '1  results.  The  enemy  pried  his  desk 
"!'  n  with  their  bayonets  to  find  money, 

•  nt  with  little  success.  On  receiving 
some  courtesy  from  the  Captain  of  the 
company,  Mrs.  Hathaway  furnished  a 
lunch  to  her  unwelcome  visitors.  The 
'  -xt  house  visited  was  that  of  Thomas 
Hathaway  which  -ccupied  the  site  of 
the  I^iura  Keene  house  of  later  days. 
A  nephew  of  Mr.  Hathaway  trying  to 
escape  with  silver  in  a  chest  was  re- 
lieved of  the  silver,  also  his  watch,  and 
<•*!>'  escaped  being  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner  by  bribing  one  of  the  soldiers 


with  c  ne  of  the  two  pairs  of  breeches 
in  which  he  had  thoughtfully  encased 
himself. 

When  the  column  reached  the  house 
of  Bartholomew  West,  the  old  gentle- 
man was  in  bed,  and  his  housekeeper 
had  to  carry  him  out  of  the  house  and 
lean  him  up  against  a  tree  to  save  his 
life,  as  the  house  was  destroyed.  This 
place  was  on  the  site  of  the  John  Cook 
house.  From  this  house  was  taken  the 
famous  West  Bible  which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  46th  regiment,  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall's,  as  their  most  valu- 
ed relic,  and  one  of  the  many  Bibles  on 
which  tradition  says  that  Washington 
took  an  oath  of  Masonry.  At  Richard 
Delano's  house  furniture  was  destroy- 
ed. The  store  of  Obed  Hathaway 
opposite  the  Dana  place  and  filled  with 
East  India  goods  was  burned,  als-  a 
school  house  next  to  the  site  of  the 
George  H.  Taber  house.  The  next 
house  visited  was  that  of  Zeruiah  Wood 
on  Adams  street.  At  Thomas  Taber's 
house  between  the  present  Washington 
and  Spring  streets,  milk  was  furnished 
by  the  family  to  the  soldiers  who  wan- 
tonly destroyed  the  pans  after  satisfy- 
ing the'"  thirst,  and  coals  were  drag- 
ged out  of  the  fire  place  on  the 
tloor,  but  the  family  extinguished  the 
flames  and  saved  the  house. 

At  the  John  Alden  house,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mattapoisett  and 
Sconticut  Neck  roads,  oxen  were 
hitched  ready  to  carry  away  the  house- 
hold goods  to  a  place  of  security,  but 
the  owner  possessing  a  small  store  and 
being  called  upon  to  supply  a  neighbor 
with  some  rum,  the  slight  delay  al- 
lowed the  British  to  capture  the  oxen, 
which  later  figured  in  a  barbecue  at  'he 
end  of  Sconticut  neck.  The  last  place 
visited  before  they  embarked  was  the 
John  West,  house,  whose  chimney  was 
but  recently  demolished,  where  the  only 
depredation  was  the  killing  of  a  pig. 
They  re-embarked  near  Daniel  Deane's 
house  on  the  Neck,  but  did  not  sail  un- 
til Monday. 

A  part  of  the  fleet  had  landed  troops 
at  West  island,  where  they  supposed 
that  sheep  would  be  obtained,  but  the 
militia  under  Manassah  Kempton  were 
ready  for  them,  and  threw  up  entrench- 
ments for  defence.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  a  detachment  was  landed 
at  Sconticut  neck  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  fort.  An  eye-witness 
named  Macomber  says  that  they  w  re 
somewhat  delayed  with  their  light- 
horse  and  artillery  by  the  marsh,  east 
of  the  f->rt.  The  garrison  fired  two  guns 
at  their  approach,  spiked  the  cannon, 
and  retired  to  the  low  wall  at  the  north 
of  the  fort,  having  previously  laid  a 
slow  match  and  retreated  with  flying 
colors.  At  the  wall  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  wounded  by  a  British  volley. 

On  gaining  possession  of  the  fort  the 
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British  knocked  the  trunnions  off  the 
cannon,  destroyed  the  barracks,  burned 
the  gun  carriages  and  platforms,  and 
blew  up  the  magazines.  The  next  day, 
Sunday,  boats  from  the  fleet  made  an- 
other landing  at  Fairhaven  with  the 
purpose  of  destroying  vessels  on  the 
docks,  and  completing  the  devastation 
of  the  village.  They  would  have  been 
completely  successful  were  it  not  for 
the  gallantry  of  Major  Israel  Fearing, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  timidity  of  his  su- 
perior officers,  made  a  stand  with  his 
small  force  of  100  to  150  men,  threat- 
ened with  his  sword  any  who  might 
falter,  and  prepared  for  active  defence. 

Some  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
few  storehouses  near  the  water  front, 
and  the  village  seemed  doomed,  but 
when  the  British  approached  within 
easy  gun  shot  a  terrific  volley  was  fired 
from  the  place ,  of  Fearing's  company, 
which  completely  routed  the  enemy, 
who  fled  to  their  boats  and  rowed  back 
to  the  fleet. 

Some  few  houses  in  the  town  showed 
for  years  the  evidence  of  the  shot- 
marks  of  the  enemy;  among  them  the 
Killey  Eldridge  house  on  Eldrid°re  lane, 
and  the  Calvin  Delano  house  on  Water 
street.  One  building  which  was  set  on 
fire  belonged  to  Captain  Isaac  Sher- 
man; the  fire  started  in  the  cellar, 
which  was  filled  with  rum  taken  from, 
a  prize,  but  Captain  Nathaniel  Pope 
and  others  put  the  fire  out  before  it 
did  much  damage.  Daniel  Ricketson  in 
his  "History  of  New  Bedford"  says  that 
the  act  of  Major  Fearing  merits  a 
statue  from  the  inhabitants  of  Fair- 
haven. 

It  is  worth  while  at  this  time  to  give 
the  story  of  one  of  the  cannon  which 
was  in  service  at  the  fort  at  this  time. 
This  gun  was  taken  from  Nassau  by 
the  warship  Alfred,  which  sailed  in 
February,  1777.  from  Delaware  bay  on 
a  privateering  cruise,  among  the  offi- 
cers on  board  being  Paul  Jones.  This 
vessel  entered  Nassau  harbor  in  March, 
captured  many  military  stores  and  a 
hundred  cannon,  and  took  off  General 
Brown,  acting  governor,  as  prisoner. 
She  landed  at  New  London  34  days  from 
the  time  of  starting. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Pope  secured  this 
cannon,  and  it  was  set  up  at  the  fort 
after  the  trunnions  had  been  knocked 
off  by  the  British,  as  told  above.  It 
was  set  up  at  the  corner  of  William 
and  Water  streets,  and  remained  there 
until  1833,  when  Union  wharf  was  built, 
then  it  was  placed  at  the  Four  Corners, 
near  its  present  location,  where  it  staid 
until  1846,  when  it  was  moved  to  the 
foot  of  Washington  street,  then  to 
Union  street  to  the  north  of  the  Pope 
house.  In  1SS3,  through  the  efforts  of 
Captain  Alexander  Windsor  and  others, 
it  was  placed  in  its  present  permanent 
position.     The  Improvement  association 


placed  upon  it  in  1SS5  a  tablet  giving  its 
history. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1778,  the  term 
of  service  of  the  garrison  at  the  fort 
had  expired,  and  in  the  succeeding 
February  the  selectmen  petitioned  the 
council  and  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Boston  for  protection.  In  an- 
swer Captain  Crafts  was  sent  with 
twenty  men  under  Lieutenant  Wililam 
Gordon.  April  2  a  small  fleet  from 
Newport  attempted  to  invade  the  har- 
bor, but  shots  from  the  fort  deterred 
them,  thus  preventing  a  second  inva- 
sion. For  two  months  in  1779  four 
Quakers  who  were  drafted  and  refused 
to  bear  arms  were  confined  at  the 
fort.  Lieutenant  Gordon  continued  in 
command  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  reconstructed  fort  in  1780  was 
called  for  a  time  Fort  Fearing.  It  is 
known  that  on  the  Dark  Day  of  1780 
the  fort  contained  a  garrison  of  100 
Continental  soldiers.  In  1781  the  fort 
was  known  as  Fort  Phoenix. 

As  evidence  that  Dartmouth  did  her 
part  in  the  war,  there  is  a  record  of 
nearly  500  soldiers  from  the  town  of 
Old  Dartmouth. 

All  through  the  war  Dartmouth  har- 
bor was  a  great  rendezvous  for  priva- 
teers. Perhaps  the  most  noted  priva- 
teering captain  from  Fairhaven  was 
Captain  Stoddard,  who  commanded  the 
privateer  Seammell  from  Philadelphia. 
His  home  was  near  the  site  of  the  Na- 
tional bank.  His  most  noted  exploit 
was  the  capture  of  .Lunenberg,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1782,  where  he  made  prison- 
ers of  Colonel  Creighton  and  other 
prominent  citizens.  The  story  of  priva- 
teering, alone,  would  fill  the  limits  of 
a  half-hour  paper. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  were  often 
very  elaborate.  In  1*01  a  mock  assault 
on  Bunker  hill,  represented  by  the  hill 
where  now  the  brick  church  stands, 
was  carried  on  with  vigor  and  great 
enthusiasm. 

In  September.  1812.  a  company  was 
formed  of  regular  militia  with  John 
Aldcii,  Jr..  as  captain,  and  a  company 
of  volunteers  under  Captain  Joseph 
Bates. 

Recruiting  officers  were  established 
at  the  fort  and  on  Water  street.  New 
Bedford.  Advertisements  were  put  in 
the  papers  for  volunteers  from  eighteen 
to  35  years  of  age,  who  were  promised 
a  bounty  of  .810.  and  after  five  years  an 
honorable  discharge,  three  months  pay 
and  160  acres  of  land. 

The  fort  had  been  repaired  and  put 
into  serviceable  condition  by  General 
Sylvanus  Thayer,  for  many  years  sup- 
erintendent of  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  and  a  most  distinguished 
officer.  The  work  at  Tort  Phoenix  was 
said  to  be  his  first  asignment  as  a. 
young  officer. 
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Previously,  on  account  of  the  fancied 
Insecurity  of  the  fort,  a  mud  fort  was 
constructed  at  Love  or  Rodman  rock 
or  upon  the  ledge  recently  removed,  at 
the  foot  of  Fort  .street.  This  was  built 
by  Captain  William  Gordon,  and  the 
sio-called  mud  was  turf  or  bog  dug 
from  the  marsh  east  of  the  beacon,  and 
was  fastened  together  with  wooden 
pegs. 

The  rock  on  which  the  mud  fort 
stood,  a  rock  of  sufficient  geological 
importance,  to  be  specifically  mention- 
ed in  early  American  geologies,  has 
played  no  mean  part  in  Fairhaven  his- 
tory. 

Of  gneiss  formation,  showing  very 
marked  crossed  strata,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  foundation  rock  which  has  ever 
united  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven. 
Used  as  a  rock  of  defence  in  both  wars, 
and  contributing  of  its  substance  to  re- 
pair the  old  fort,  it  has  now  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  God  of  Peace,  and  is  the 
stone  with  which  the  beautiful  new 
church  in  the  town  has  been  construct- 
ed. 

The  mud  fort  mentioned  above  and 
probably  Fort  Phoenix  were  first  gar- 
risoned by  the  Sea  Fcncibles,  William 
Gordon,  captain.  The  .barracks  were 
one  story  high  and  SO  feet  long,  and 
situated  near  the  cedar  trees  to  the 
wes.t  of  the  rock. 

In  an  unhappy  moment  the  design 
was  conceived  of  testing  the  mud  fort, 
and  the  second  shot  proved  its  utter 
uselessness. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  brick  church 
across  the  street  from  the  hall  was  a 
battery  of  two  guns,  and  there  was  a 
powder  magazine  under  Phoenix  hall. 

For  some  time  the  fort  at  the  point 
was  called  Fort  Madison. 

The  principal  object  of  the  British 
visit  to  this  neighborhood  in  1814  was, 
as  they  expressed  it,  "to  clean  out  that 
damned  little  hornets'  nest  in  Fair- 
haven." The  hornets'  nest  was  the 
group  of  privateers  that  were  build- 
ing and  fitting  out  at  this  place.  Among 
the  privateers  hailing  from  this  port 
was  the  Governor  Gerry,  Captain  Josh- 
ua Hitch,  a  fast  sailor  which  was  cap- 
tured in  the  early  part  of  the  war  af- 
ter running  out  of  a  French  port;  the 
privateer  Camejeon,  Ellis,  17-1  tons,  built 
at  Oxford,  was  called  the  Handsaw  af- 
ter the  following  toast  was  proposed  on 
the  Fourth  of  July:  "The  enemies  of 
our  country,  may  Ave  lather  them  with 
aquafortis  and  shave  them  with  a 
handsaw."  This  boat  was  40  feet  long, 
with  lateen  sails.  Among  her  crew 
were  George  Whitfield  and  Francis 
Ni-al. 

One  of  the  privateers  from  Bristol 
counting  six  guns  had  an  exciting  ex- 
\-  rienc^  in  our  river.  She  was  driven 
•  "to  the  harbor  by  the  Nimrod  in  June, 
ly14,    and    her   captain,    named   Wilson, 


sent  to  Manassah  Kempton  to  open  the 
draw.  There  was  a  disposition  not  to 
offend  the  British  by  complying,  but 
Wilson  threatened  to  smash  through 
the  draw  with  his  boat,  so  it  was  re- 
luctantly opened  and  he  was  allowed 
to  go  through  into  safety  above  the 
bridge. 

Oil  the  night  of  the  attempted  land- 
ing of  the  barges  of  the  Nimrod,  she 
lay  off  Black  rock,  La  Haux  and  the 
Superb  near  by  in  the  bay.  On  Thurs- 
day, June  9,  an  alarm  was  given  at  the 
fort,  and  word  was  sent  to  two  com- 
panies belonging  to  Acushnet  and  Fair- 
haven which  were  drilling  at  Acush- 
net; one  of  the  companies  was  of  regu- 
lars, commanded  by  Captain  William 
Nye,  and  the  independent  company,  un- 
der Reuben  Swift.  The  horseman  mes- 
senger arrived  just  as  the  drill  was 
over.  On  Friday  they  were  ordered  by 
General  Lincoln  to  Clarks  point.  They 
refused  to  go  because  they  were  Fair- 
haven and  Acushnet  men,  but  they 
came  down  to  the  bridge  and  quartered 
at  the  Lamson  house;  on  Saturday 
night  at  the  Hitch  house. 

In  Fairhaven,  on  Monday,  the  13th, 
the  British  attempted  to  land  from  five 
to  seven  barges  having  scaling  ladders 
on  board.  They  had  approached  to  a 
position  near  Palmers  island,  when  on 
the  still  night  the  sound  of  a  post  horn, 
some  say,  or  the  rattling  of  the  heavy 
Boston  coach  on  the  bridge,  which  they 
mistook  for  artillery  coming  over  to 
support  the  brave  gunners  at  the  fort, 
drove  them  away,  and  the  threatened 
invasion  was  over.  The  next  day  they 
wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  Ware- 
ham,  and  the  privateers  upon  the 
stocks  at  Fairhaven  were  safe.'  By  an- 
other account  the  boats  became  sep- 
erated  and  confused  by  going  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  Egg  island,  so  the  attempt 
was  a  failure.  At  any  rate,  the  boom- 
ing gun  at  the  fort  showed  that  the 
plucky  defenders  of  the  town  were 
ready  for  them,  and  though  some  of  the 
timid  inhabitants  fled,  yet  they  soon 
returned,  and  the  "Corsican  jigs,"  as 
the  sturdy  Democrats  of  Fairhaven 
were  called,  for  their  strenuous  uphold- 
ing of  the  war,  could  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  domestic  broils  with  the 
Federal  or  Ant i- War  party  in  Bed- 
ford. 

The  Nimrod  carried  sixteen  34-pound 
guns,  two  long  nines,  and  one  18-pound- 
er.  She  first  appeared  in  1813.  While  in 
the  bay  she  grounded  on  Great  ledge, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  the 
Brooklyn  grounded  nearly  ninety  years 
after.  Two  American  gunboats  had  a 
great  opportunity  to  attack  her  while 
she  lay  aground,  but  neglected  their 
chance,  and  the  tide  came  to  her  as- 
sistance and  floated  her  off. 

After  the  attempted  landing  of  the 
Nimrod's    barges,    a   cordon   of   minute 
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men  was  strung  along  Seonticut  neck 
to  guard  against  further  surprises.  The 
people  of  the  Nimrod  saw  them  and 
supposed  them  to  be  soldiers.  The  fort 
during  this  time  was  in  charge  of  Sel- 
lick  Osborne,  who,  with  a  company 
from  Boston,  took  charge  of  the  fort 
one  rainy  day  when  the  national  salute 
resounding  from  the  guns  at  the  re- 
modelled fort  proclaimed  •  that  New 
Bedford  and  Fairhaven  were  again 
properly  defended. 

As  a  result  of  the  intense  war  feel- 
ing between  the  two  sections,  Fair- 
haven  in  1812  was  separated  from  New 
Bedford  and  became  an  independent 
municipality.  A  pleasing  incident  oc- 
curred on  March  13,  1813,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Parker  of  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Adams  of  Fairhaven,  was  giv- 
en a  public  dinner  at  the  academy  in 
celebration  of  the  grear  victory  over 
the  Java.  At  a  town  meeting  in  1814, 
$1200  was  voted  for  the  payment  of  ad- 
ditional wages  to  enlisted  and  drafted 
men  and  for  other  expenses  of  defence, 
but  the  court  declared  this  illegal. 

Many  exciting  and  interesting  events 
might  be  cited  if  there  were  time.  One 
interesting  story  concerns  the  finding 
of  a  traitor  at  Fort  Phoenix  by  Captain 
Noah  Stoddard  who.  casually  looking 
through  a  window  of  the  oflieers'  quar- 
ters, saw  papers  hurriedly  secreted  at 
the  approach  of  footsteps.  On  investi- 
gation the  prospective  guilt  of  the  of- 
ficer was  established  and  he  was  sent 
away  for  trial. 

On  February  22.  1S1J,  the  peace  bells 
rang  from  Phoenix  hall  and  were  an- 
swered by  the  guns  from  Fort  Phoe- 
nix. 

One  result  of  the  war  was  that  many 
of  the  privateersmen  and  others  who 
were  captured  at  sea  and  impressed  up- 
on British  vessels  .were  sent  to  Dart- 
moor prison.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  life  in  this  prison  was 
written  by  Joseph  Bates  of  Fairhaven, 
whose  autobiography  is  an  exceedingly 
entertaining  book. 

All  the  Dartmoor  prisoners  from  this 
locality  were  landed  from  a  Russian 
cartel  shin  in  New  Bedford  in  Septem- 
ber, 1S14. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  guns 
from  the  fort  were  taken  from  Boston 
on  a  schooner,  and  the  guns  which  are 
there  now  were  cast  in  1S2S.  A  Mr. 
William  Webb  had  charge  of  the  fort 
for  nearly  45  years,  almost  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  war. 

In  September,  1841,  Lieutenant  Tsaac 
Stevens  was  put  in  charge  of  the  re- 
pairs at  the  Fairhaven  battery,  as  it 
was  called,  and  in  these  repairs  used 
200  tons  of  stone  from  the  ledge  near 
by. 


There  was  a  notable  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  1S23,  when  a  dinner  ac- 
commodating 200  was  served  in  a  large 
tent  south  of  Union  street,  between 
Main  and  Middle  streets.  The  mili- 
tary spirit  was  shown  by  independent 
companies  which  were  constantly 
springing  up.  The  Franklin  Blues  in 
1S33  was  a  notable  company,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Ezekiel  P.  Sawin.  .Mo- 
ses Delano  was  a  private  in  this  com- 
pany, and  the  ensign  and  clerk  was 
Tucker  Damon.  There  was  a  juvenile 
company  formed  in  1820,  under  Cap- 
tain Edward  Marchand  and  Lieutenant 
Isaiah  F.  Terry. 

During  the  Civil  war  period  the  fort 
was  garrisoned.  The  New  Jiedford 
Home  and  Coast  Guard  occupied  the 
tort  for  six  months— from  May  12,  1S61 
to  Oct.  5— and  to  the  boys  of  that  time 
it  was  a  rare  treat  to  sit  upon  the 
fences  and  watch  the  relief  march 
through  the  streets  to  the  fort  with 
Major  Dunbar  on  his  flute  and  his  son 
with  drum  playing  "The  Girl  1  Left 
Behind  Me." 

The  only  active  work  at  the  fort  dur- 
ing this  time  outside  the  customary 
drills  was  the  enforcement  on  one  or 
two  occasions  of  the  ride  that  no  ves- 
sel should  come  into  the  harbor  with- 
out displaying  the  national  colors. 
Captain  Barnabas  Ewer  of  this  town 
was   in  command  of  company  D. 

A  few  figures  will  prove  that  this 
town  nobly  responded  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  war,  and  flinched  from  no  sacri- 
fices entailed  by  its  demands. 

From  the  selectmen's  report  at  the 
close  of  the  war  it  was  stated  that  257 
men  enlisted  from  this  town,  but 
Schouler,  who  compiled  the  statistics 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  war,  says 
that  about  300  better  represents  the  to- 
tal, since  all  her  quotas  were  filled  and 
seventeen  over.  There  were  furnished 
ten  commissioned  and  a  large  number 
of  non-commissioned  officers.  This  from 
a  population  of  3118  in  1861,  or  about  uie 
m  fen  sent  to  the  war.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1S05  was  only  2548. 

In  financial  support  the  town  was  not 
behind.  The  money  appropriated  and 
expended  by  the  town  on  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  exclusive  of 
state  aid.  was  $34,411.53.  The  state  aid 
from  1861-1S65  was  .$8792.97.  By  private 
sources,  fairs,  etc..  $10,000  was  raised 
for  clothing,  hospital  stores,  etc.,  and 
sent  to  the  sanitary  commission.  Fair- 
haven's  response  was  prompt.  On  the 
4th  of  May,  1861,  the  selectmen  were 
authorized  to  raise  ,$5000  to  equip  a 
guard. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  fort  was 
in  charge  of  Jeremiah  Haves  till  1SG7 
when  Sergeant  John  Wetzel  took 
charge  and  remained  till  1873,  when   it 
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was  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the 
selectmen,  who  put  in  Ira.  Reed  as  care- 
taker. Now  the  property  is  looked 
after  by  the  Fairhaven  Improvement 
association  which  h-S  recently  also  ac- 
quired by  gift  of  Mr.  Howland  of  the 
Hoard  of  Selectmen,  the  site  of  the 
Cook  garrison  of  Indian  War  fame, 
thus  controlling  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
town  the  scenes  of  Fairhaven's  defen- 
sive  operations. 

Though  not  so  thrilling  and  so  worthy 
of  recital  in  song  and  theory,  the 
present  uses  of  the  Fort  as  a  breathing 
spot  for  picnickers,  where  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  river  and  bay,  where  sun- 
sets rivalling  those  of  Italy,  can  be  seen 
over  New  Bedford's  hill,  where  the 
tired  worker  can  bring  his  children  and 


delight  in  healthful  recreation— all  this 
is  to  be  preferred  to  grim  war  and  its 
preparations.  Better  the  birds  nest- 
ing in  the  cannon  bore,  and  lovers 
photographed  on  the  useless  gun  carri- 
ages, than  the  necessity  for  drill,  and 
muster,  and  impending  battle. 

Better  the  pop  of  the  picnickers  gin- 
ger ale,  than  the  alarm  guns  warning 
the  inhabitants  of  the  approaching  foe. 

The  glamour  of  war  is  losing  its 
charm  and  nobly  as  has  this  good  old 
town  borne  itself  in  the  four  wars  of 
our  story,  yet  we  hope  that  the  twenti- 
eth century  will  nass  without  the 
waters  of  *  our  bay  being  furrowed 
by  any  hostile  fleet,  and  that  the  old 
gur  -  at  the  fort  may  remain  unused 
and  unneeded  for  a  century  more. 
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Being  the  proceedings  of  the  September  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  held  in  the  Methodist  Church,  at  Acushnet, 
September  24,  1904,   and  containing  the  following  papers  : 


PAST  INDUSTRIES  OF  UPPER 

ACUSHNET  RIVER  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Devoll 

<DA)  ACUSHNET  Mrs.  Clement  N.  Swift 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH 

OF  HON.  CHARLES  S.  RANDALL 


[Note, — The  "Old  Dartmouth   Historical   Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
*  -si  lime  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary] . 


PROCEEDINGS 


SEPTEMBER  MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old    Dartmouth    Historical  Society 


at  the 


METHODIST   CHURCH,  ACUSHNET 


SEPTEMBER  24,   1904 


The  sixth  regular  meeting-  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society,  held  Sat- 
urday in  the  Methodist  church  at 
Acushnet,  proved  to  be  a  very  interest- 
ing session,  dealing-  exclusively  with 
the  history  of  old  Acushnet.  When 
the  members  .assembled  shortly  before 
3  o'clock  they  found  many  interesting 
things  to  take  up  their  attention  before 
the  opening  of  the  session.  Through  the 
untiring  efforts  of.  the  members  of  the 
committee,  a  collection  of  articles  hav- 
ing a  relation  to  the  past  of  old  Acush- 
net had  been  arranged,  which  proved  of 
great  interest  to  those  present. 

In  general  the  collection  consisted  of 
old  pewter,  china  and  glass,  ancient 
deeds  and  photographs  of  old  Acushnet 
houses.  Of  especial  interest  among 
these  was  a  deed  of  land  e:iven  in  1722 
and  witnessed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hunt  and  his  wife  Hannah.  It  was  for 
a  sale  of  land  by  Joseph  Russell  to 
Jonathan  Delano.  Also  there  was  ex- 
hibited the  signature  made  in  17G2  of 
Dr.  Elisha  Tobey,  who  built  the  old  To- 


bey  house;  the  original  deed  of  the  old 
Acushnet  cemetery,  a  gift  from  John 
Jenney  in  1713;  the  original  petition  for 
a  fire  engine  in  Acushnet  and  many 
other  papers  of  an  historical  interest  to 
the  town. 

The  session  was  opened  with  an  ad- 
dress by  William  W.  Crapo,  president 
of  the  society,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Acushnet  is  the  inland  town  of  Old 
Dartmouth.  Unlike  the  other  towns  of 
this  family  group,  it  has  no  boundary 
line  upon  the  sea  and  it  cannot  boast 
of  seaport  or  docks  inviting  ocean  traf- 
fic. And  yet  Acushnet  has  furnished 
many  able  seamen  and  scores  of  skilled 
navigators  and  accomplished  ship- 
masters for  the  world's  commerce.  The 
whaling  merchants  of  New  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven  received  from  this  in- 
land community  and  sent  out  upon  the 
ocean  men  of  daring  and  hardihood  and 
skill,  who  returned  from  distant  seas 
bringing  back  full  laden  ships  with 
rich  cargoes. 

From  this  village  young  men  bearing 


the  familiar  names  of  Nye  and  Swift 
and  Hathaway  went  to  foreign  binds 
and  became  famous  merchants  in  China 
and  South  America,  men  eminent  in 
mercantile  affairs,  widely  known  and 
respected  for  honorable  dealing  and 
commercial  integrity. 

Acushnet  village  is  fifty  years  older 
than  Bedford  village.  Here,  in  early 
days,  was  the  seat  of  government  of 
Old  Dartmouth.  In  16S6  it  was  ordered 
that  "all  our  town  meetings  shall  be 
held  at  or  near  the  Mill  in  Dartmouth 
until  the  time  the  town  sees  cause  to 
order  it  otherwise."  Elisha  C.  Leonard, 
who  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  painstaking  students  of 
our  loca.1  history,  has  said  that  this  mill 
was  at  Smith  Mills.  Two  years  pre- 
vious, in  16S4.  an  agreement  was  made 
by  the  town  for  the  building  of  a  grist 
mili,  with  Ralph  Alien,  Samuel  Hix, 
John  Russell  and  Arthur  Hathaway 
acting  as  agents  for  the  proprietors. 
Whether  this  mill  was  located  at  Smith 
Mills  and,  if  so,  how  long  town  meet- 
ings were  held  in  that  vicinity,  I  am 
unable  to  state.  But  there  is  nothing 
which  indicates  that  a  town  house  was 
ever  built  at  Smith  Mills. 

In  173y  a  new  town  house  was  or- 
dered to  be  built  and  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  superintend  its  erection.  This 
new  town  house  was  in  Acushnet,  and 
the  vote  of  the  town  would  indicate 
that  the  earlier  town  house  which  was 
to  be  superseded  by  the  new  one  was 
located  at  Acushnet.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  construction  were  in- 
structed "to  make  the  best,  of  the  old 
town  house,  either  in  selling  it  or  in 
pulling  it  down  and  use  what  may  be 
profitable  toward  furnishing  of  the  said 
new  town  house;  and  they  which  buy 
the  said  old  house  shall  convey  it  off 
the  lot  where  it  now  stands."  The  com- 
mittee was  further  ordered  "to  have 
the  building  finished  as  soon  as  it  may 
be  done  with  conveniency  and  with 
convenient  glass  windows  and  shut- 
ters." I  infer  the  old  town  house  did 
not  have  glass  windows. 

There  is  no  intimation  in  the  votes 
that  the  cost  of  the  new  town  house 
was  to  be  met  by  the  issue  of  town 
bonds,  to  be  paid  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Our  simple-minded  forefathers 
had  not  learned  the  modern  methods  of 
placing  the  tax  for  public  improvements 
upon  their  descendants.  They  limited 
expenditures  to  present  needs  and  paid 
the   bills. 

Our  ancestors  held  views  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs 
which  are  entitled  to  remembrance.  As 
early  as  1674,  within  ten  years  of  the 
incorporation  of  Dartmouth  by  the 
Plymouth  court,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
inhabitants,  at  a  meeting  probably  held 
in   Acushnet,    that    "the    town   meeting- 


do  begin  at  10  o'clock  and  continue  un- 
til the  moderator  duly  relieve  the  town, 
not  exceeding  four  of  the  clock." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  town  adopted 
an  ordinance  which  imposed  a  "fine  of 
one  shilling  and  six  pence  apiece  on  all 
such  persons  as  do  neglect  to  appear  at 
the  town  meeting,  and  for  coming  to 
the  meeting  too  late  three  pence  an 
hour.  And  the  town  clerk  was  ordered 
to  collect  said  tines  and  have  one-half 
of  them  for  his  pains,  and  in  case  any 
do  refuse  to  pay  to  return  their  names 
to  the  town."  Doubtless  the  proclama- 
tion in  town  meeting  of  the  names  of 
the  delinquents  was  a  more  severe  pun- 
ishment than  the  money  penalty. 

With  those  men  citizenship  carried 
with  it  not  merely  a  privilege  to  be  ex- 
ercised or  omitted  at  pleasure,  but  it 
imposed  an  imperative  duty  which 
could  not  be  ignored.  It  was  their  judg- 
ment that  local  self-government  placed 
an  obligation  on  every  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  affairs  and  take  his 
share  of  responsibility  in  acting  for  the 
common  welfare. 

There  were  differences  of  opinion  in 
those  early  days  as  there  is  now  and 
always  will  be.  In  1747  a  division  arose 
in  Acushnet  growing  out  of  church  mat- 
ters and  a  petition  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  was  presented  to 
the  general  court  in  Boston  praying 
that  Acushnet  village  might  be  set  off 
from  Dartmouth  and  form  a  separate 
precinct  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed under  the  law  to  call  and  settle 
an  orthodox  minister.  But  at  a  town 
meeting  held  in  September  of  that  year 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  show  to 
the  general  court  that  the  petition 
should  not  be  granted,  and  it  was  voted 
unanimously  that  the  town  was  unwil- 
ling that  Acushnet  should  be  set  off 
from  Dartmouth. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  today  that 
Acushnet  was  not  separated  from  the 
mother  town. 

Rev.  Paul  Coffin  came  to  Acush- 
net in  1761  to  visit  his  friend.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel West,  who  i?  known  to  us  as  an 
eminent  preacher  and  ardent  Revolu- 
tionary patriot.  Cofiin  gives  a  doleful 
account  in  his  diary  of  the  local  sur- 
roundings. He  writes  that  rocks  and 
oaks  are  over  the  whole  town  and  adds 
that  "whortle  bushes  and  rocks  are  the 
sad  comfort  of-  the  weary  traveler." 
But  time  has  wrought  many  changes. 
The  whortle  bushes  and  rocks  no  longer 
bring  discomfort.  The  Acushnet  of  to- 
day is  a  place  of  rural  beauty.  Its  ver- 
dant meadows  and  well  cultivated  fields 
and  luxuriant  gardens  please  the  eye 
and  give  an  added  charm  to  its  quiet 
restfulness.  Acushnet  in  the  present 
has  many  attractions  and  in  the  past 
it  has  furnished  valuable  contributions 
to  the  history  of  Old  Dartmouth. 


Past  Industries  of  Upper  Acushnet  River 


By   Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Devoll 


History  repeats  itself.  The  hum  of 
the  factory  and  the  activity  of  the 
river  above  the  bridge  are  but  the 
echoes  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  indus- 
try and  thrift  that  were  part  of  it  still 
farther  up  the  stream  in  the  days  that 
my  story  has  to  deal  with. 

From  its  source  to  its  joining  with 
the  bay  it  has  always  been  productive, 
and  while  seemingly  for  some  years 
back  the  trend  of  its  industries  was 
down  towards  its  mouth,  the  course  of 
events  make  it  now  turn  backward,  and 
old  Belleville,  once  its  favored  port  and 


corporated  in  1796  for  building  a  bridge 
across  the  river;  from  the  the  head  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  seven  or  eight 
miles." 

In  1665  King  Philip  quitclaimed  his 
right  in  land  about  Acushnet,  including 
what  is  now  New  Bedford.  A  part  or 
the  whole  of  this  was  what  had  been 
bargained  away  by  his  father,  Massa- 
soit.  and  10  pounds  was  now  paid  to 
King  Philip  to  remunerate  him  for 
marking  out  and  defining  the  bound- 
aries. 

Daniel   Ricketson   says     of     the     old 
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RUINS  OF  THE  ONCE  FAMOUS  WHELDEN  FACTORY. 


projected    town,    now    harbors    its    last 
mill,  the  Manomet. 

The  river  was  discovered  by  Gosnold 
in  1602,  and  as  far  back  as  1797  this  was 
its  description  taken  from  Morse's  Ga- 
zetteer: "Acushnet  was  the  Indian 
name  of  New  Bedford,  and  a  small 
river  of  that  name  discovered  by  Gos- 
nold in  1602  runs  north  to  south 
through  the  township  and  divides  the 
villages  of  Oxford  and  Fairhaven  from 
Bedford   Village.     A  company   was-  in- 


township  of  Dartmouth  that  it  has  its 
full  share  of  pleasant  and  picturesque 
scenery,  with  an  extent  of  sea  coast, 
inclusive  of  the  creeks  and  inlets,  of 
not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  miles,  with 
three  fine  rivers  like  the  Acushnet,  Pas- 
camanset  and  the  Acoaxet. 

The  Acushnet  river  rises  in  Little 
Aquitticaset  pond,  which  is  the  most 
southerly  of  the  chain  of  ponds  known 
as  the  Middleboro  ponds.  In  1S5S,  when 
Daniel  Ricketson  published  his  history 


ol  New  Bedford,  it  took  its  rise  in  a 
richly  wooded  dell  near  Joe's  rock  and 
the  Devil's  foot;  now  the  New  Bedford 
pumping  station  is  situated  there,  and 
the  once  towering  pines  have  given 
place  to  the  attractive  grounds  and 
buildings  which  supply  New  Bedford 
with  water. 

My  early  remembrance  of  the  spot 
was  delightful  and  full  of  romance.  For 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  pond 
to  what  is  known  as  Squin's  brook  is 
low,  marshy  land,  and  this  has  been 
ditched  through  to  the  dumping  sta- 
tion. Squin's  brook  was  named  from 
the  fact  that  tradition  tells  us  that 
Lydia  Tispaquin  had  a  hut  or  wigwam 
upon  the  east  bonk  of  the  brook. 
Squin's  brook,  at  its  intersection  with 
Keen's  river,  forms  lower  down  what 
was  called  Ansel  White's  mill  pond, 
now  the  old  or  first  reservoir  purchased 
to  supply  the  city  of  New  Bedford  with 
water. 

The  first  industry  upon .  this  river  I 
can  find- trace  cf  was  a  shingle  mill  at 
the  foot  of  Braley's  hill,  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  near  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  This  mill  was  run  by  water  from 
Squin's  brook.  It  had  an  outside  wheel 
and  the  water  was  carried  in  a  plank 
acqueduct  over  the  wheel.  The  mill 
was  upon  the  Abraham  Sherman  farm, 
owned  by  Mr.  Kotch  and  run  by  John 
Sherman. 

Upon  this  same  stream  and  nearer 
Squin's  brook  and  upon  the  farm  of 
William  Braley  was  a  mill  for  sawing 
long  lumber,  run  by  Abner  Braley,  or 
as  every  one  knew  him,  "Deacon  Bra- 
ley " 

We  follow  Squin's  brook  down  to  its 
conjunction  with  Keen's  river,  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  famous  in  the  old  days  as 
a  trout  stream,  and  now  occasionally 
fished  by  an  old  timer,  and  we  come  to 
the  Ansel  White  mill  pond.  Here  for 
many   years   was   activity. 

Here  was  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road:  this  road 
was  in  tho^e  days  little  better  than  a 
cart  path,  and  here  Ansel  White,  leav- 
ing his  brothers  at  White's  Factory, 
farther  down  the  stream,  built  a  stone 
mill  for  himself  in  1S30,  on  the  north 
side  of  this  same  highway.  Here  he 
carded  wool  and  people  came  a  great 
ways  to  bring  it,  and  it  is  said  even  as 
far  as  Mattapoisett.  The  story  goes 
that  one  Mrs.  Hiller,  who  came  from 
the  last  named  town,  frequently  got 
there  so  early  in  the  morning  that  she 
brought  scup  to  them  for  breakfast. 
Subsequently,  in  1S56,  this  mill  was 
turned  into  a  candle  wick  factory,  run 
by  Captain  Allen  and  Benjamin  White. 
until  the  advent  of  kerosene  gave  us 
better  light. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  road  is  now 
the  lower  old  reservoir  pond  of  the  wa- 
ter works.    Leaving  it  we  again  take  up 


our  course  down  stream,  and  we  come 
to  the  boat  building  industry  of  Mr. 
Leonard.  This  industry  was  started  by 
Ebenezer  Leonard,  senior,  and  has  been 
continued   by  his  sons  since. 

The  original  shop  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road;  it  was  burned  and 
then  rebuilt  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road.  This  was  also  burned  and  the 
business  is  now  carried  on  off  the 
stream  in  the  old  Joseph  Taber  house. 

Following  the  river  down  we  come 
to  the  stream  where  at  present  William 
G.  Taber  has  his  mill  for  sawing  box 
boards.  Jacob  Taber  originally  had  a 
saw  and  grist  mill  her©*  then  Joseph 
and  Pardon  Taber;  then  Joshua  Morse, 
Sr.,  owned  and  run  it;  then  his  sons 
in  partnership  for  a  while  carried  on 
the  business,  and  finally  George  P. 
Morse,  the  youngest  son,  and  the  last 
of  the  boys,  disposed  of  it  to  the  pres- 
ent owner,   William  G.  Taber. 

Years  ago  here  also  was  a  forge  run 
by  one  Stephen  Taber  and  the  slag  and 
cinders  are  yet  to  be  seen  near  the  old 
furnace. 

As  we  go  down  the  stream  from  here 
we  must  be  impressed  with  its  rustic 
beauties.  T'n-e  pastoral  scene  with  pas- 
ture and  wood  land  flanking  it  and  the 
beginning  of  a  river  flowing  through 
them  make  a  most  enchanting  picture. 

On  its  opposite  side  from  the  Morse 
mill,  we  come  to  the  ruins  of  what  was 
once;  the  famous  Whelden  factory.  Here 
in  1S14,  Captain  Joseph  Wheldon  built, 
a  stone  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth.  Captain  Wheldon  was  fa- 
mous in  his  day  and  generation,  anel  it 
is  said  of  him  that  when  he  was  paid 
oft:  his  lay  in  the  voyage  of  the  Rebecca 
he  felt  himself  to  be  a  very  wealthy 
man. 

He  had  previously  owned  in  the 
White  factory,  but  left  and  built  this 
mill.  In  the  same  year  he  built  he  sold 
shares  to  Jireh  Swift,  Job  Gray  and 
Loum  Snow,  and  they  conducted  the 
business   as   Wheldon,    Swift    &   Co. 

In  1-S20  the  firm  was  changed  again 
and  later  Thomas  Wood  used  it  to  man- 
ufacture bedsteads  and  wheelbarrows. 
The  mill  was  finally  burned.  East  from 
here  runs  a  tributary  to  the  old  Wheldon 
pond,  called  Meadow  brook,  and  on  it 
is  the  one  left  industry  of  Acushnet,  the 
Cushman  mill.  Originally  a  grist  mill, 
then  successively  Thomas  Wood  made 
furniture,  then  horn  buttons  for  men's 
trousers,  and  finally  a  lumber  and  box 
mill,  which  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Cushman  made  a  great  success 
of  this  business  and  from  small  begin- 
nings raised  his  output  so  that  he  con- 
sumed millions  of  feet  of  box  lumber. 

Going  back  to  the  old  stream  we  come 
to  the  Hamblin  saw  mill  and  here  the 
river  is  both  wide  and  deep.  This  lo- 
cality has  been  the  most  noted  of  any 
upon  the  river,  for  here  was  the  oldest 


cotton  mill.  The  road  called  the  White 
Factory  road  was  laid  out  by  the  Dart- 
mouth proprietors  about  1712  to  James 
Samson.  He  sold  in  1715  to  Anthony 
Young  of  Newport,  and  Young-  sold  to 
one  Tisdalo  and  Thomas  Gage.  Young- 
built  a  dam.  at  this  place.  In  1741  it 
came  into  possession  of  George  Brown- 
oil.  It  was  then  called  Young's  dam. 
Brownell  probably  built  a  saw  and  grist 
mill,  and  after  his  death  George  Brown- 
ell, Jr.,  sold  it  to  William  White,  who 
built  a  stone  mill. 

The  Whites  were  wool  carders  who 
came  from  England;  in  1311  one  half  of 
it  was  sold  to  Captain  Joseph  Wheldon. 
In  his  deed  he  mentions  mill  dam,  wool 
carding  machinery,  grist  mill,  saw  mill 
and  cotton  factory  machinery.  This 
mill  was  burned  and  then  Captain 
Wheldon  built  further  up  the  river. 

Phineas  and  Benjamin  White,  sons  of 
William  White,  ran  a  cotton  mill  at 
this  place.  They  made  print  cloth 
which  was  sent  to  Fall  River,  and  em- 
ployed something  like  fifty  men  and 
women,  whe  lived  about  the  'mill  in  the 
houses  around  there.  In  these  clays 
there  was  nothing  but  Yankees  em- 
ployed, and  society  was  upon  one  com- 
mon plane. 

Mary  Spooner,  who  lived  on  the  Coun- 
ty road  and  to  the  great  age  of  one 
hundred  years,  worked  for  many  years 
in  this  mill.  They  began  work  at  six 
o'clock,  worked  until  7  30,  then  had  one 
half  hour  for  breakfast,  back  again  and 
worked  until  12,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and 
then  worked  until  7  30,  or  as  long  as 
they  could  see;  the  women  attended 
the  looms.  This  mill  was  sold  to  Thom- 
as and  Dow,  who  enlarged  it  and  put 
in  steam  works.  It  was  partially 
burned  down  and  then  Samuel  Hamblin 
rebuilt  it,  and  it  is  now  run  as  a  saw 
mill  and  owned  by  James  B.  Hamblin. 
Upon  this  mill  is  the  date  1831  cut  up- 
on the  stone  over  the  door.  It  is  said 
at  thi<=  time  the  sons  of  William  White 
built  this  mill. 

Now  fhe  river  widens,  and  what  is 
known  as  Acushnet  village,  or  Head  of 
the  River,  is  reached.  Here  are  numer- 
ous industries.  The  first  we  come  to  is 
what  is  now  called  the  Acushnet  Saw 
Mil!  Co.  Many  men  of  varied  occupa- 
tions have  owned  and  refitted  this  mill 
to  suit  their  taste  for  securing  the  filthy 
lucre.  A  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  fulling, 
dressing  and  wool  carding  mill,  and 
here  is  an  advertisement  from  a  Mer- 
cury under  date  of  June  26,  1818: 

June  26,  1818. 
Wool    Carding. 

"The  subscriber  hereby  gives  public 
notice  that  he  intends  carrying  on  the 
wool  carding  business  the  ensuing  sea- 
son in  the  new  building  between  the 
grist  and  paper  mills  at  the  Head  of 
Acrushnett  river;  and  to  commence  next 


week;  being  furnished  with  good  ma- 
chinery, he  flatters  himself  that  from 
his  experience  in  wool  carding,  merino 
and  native  wool  and  by  the  attention, 
care  and  punctuality  he  proposes  to  ob- 
serve in  the  prosecution  of  his  busi- 
ness he  shall  be  enabled  to  give  ample 
satisfaction  to  his  employers." 

Wm.  Gordon,  Jr. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lund,  with  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Morgan,  afterwards  run  a  paper  mill 
here,  and  connected  with  it  at  the  same 
time  was  an  up  and  down  saw  mill  run 
by  water  power;  then  it  was  given  to 
Mr  Parkman  Bund,  who  sold  it  to 
Messrs.  Simeon  and  Jonathan  Hawes 
and  Noah  H.  Wilbur,  who  now  own  it. 

In  1770  there  was  an  industry  called 
the  West  Iron  Workers  or  Forge  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
present  Acushnet  post  office;  pumps 
were  made  by  Benjamin  Taber  for 
making  salt  here  also;  blocks  were 
made  for  vessels  by  Edward  Wing  in 
company  with  William  Rotch,  then 
with  Squire  Nathaniel  Spooner.  Here, 
too,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  was 
the  blacksmith  and  shipsmith's  shop 
of  Thomas  Terry. 

Then  we  come  to  the  shipyard  of 
Charles  Stetson.  The  first  vessels  con- 
structed were  schooners  and  other 
small  craft,  bought  by  Cape  people 
for  codfishing.  About  40  of  these  were 
built,  but  no  ships  were  built  until 
1798.  The  first  vessel  built  was  the 
Hunter,  for  Seth  Russell  &  Sons;  she 
was  commanded  by  Peter  Butler.  At 
her  launching  she  ran  several  feet  into 
the  marsh  on  the  Fairhaven  side,  but 
came  off  all  right.  He  next  built  the 
brig  Hepsabeth,  named  for  the  wife  of 
Weston  Howland,  and  built  for  Mr. 
Howland  and  Humphrey  Hathaway, 
then  the  ship  Charles.  Ship  Swift  was 
built  here  for  Humphrey  HathawTay 
and  Jireh  Swift,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1S05,  not  quite  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  ship  Swift  lay  at  the 
wharf  with  flags  flying;  on  this  same 
day  Jireh  Swift  and  Elizabeth  Hath- 
away were  married.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  the  ship  Swift  sailed  the 
seas  until  her  close  came  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Mr.  Humphrey  Swift  owns  an  oil 
painting  by  Bradford  of  the  good  ship 
and  her  cabin  water  pitcher  with  her 
picture  painted  thereon.  The  brig 
Horatio  was  the  last  vessel  that  I  can 
find  any  record  of  as  having  been  built 
here,  for  the  trend  was  down,  and 
Belleville  and  its  vicinity  became  the 
place.  The  brig  Hope  had  her  keel  laid 
in  the  new  yard,  and  the  last  one  I  can 
find  about  was  the  brig  Sun,  for  Isaac 
Vincent.  In  1S09  they  built  the  bridge, 
and  that  changed  the  channel  to  the 
other  side,  and  the  industry  and  pro- 
jected town  moved  on. 
For  a  few  moments  at  least  you  have 


followed  me  with  the  river  windings; 
let  us  stop  here. 

I  must  content  myself  with  the  riv- 
er's upper  industry,  for  if  I  attempt  to 
go  down  stream  farther  I  shall  find 
myself  dealing  with  many  and  varied 
ones,  and  come  into  the  lealms  of  the 
present. 

It  is  said  that  word  Acushnet  is  an 
Indian  word  meaning  "a  <^ood  place  to 


bathe."  and  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  industries  that  have  flourished  by 
its  borders  and  made  fruitful  and  pos- 
sible the  fair  city  on  its  western  side, 
it  might  mean  equally  well  "a  good 
place  to  work  by."  Its  ever  moving 
waters  have  led  by  the  homos  of  a 
thrifty  people  who  have  not  let  its  ex- 
ample do  other  than  teach  them  the 
lesson  of  its  course  to  the  sea,  "work." 


Old   Acushnet 

By    Mrs.    Clement    N.    Swift 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— Before  reading  what  is  but  a  fal- 
tering and  faulty  attempt  to  bring  Old 
Acushnet  to  your  attention,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge my  great  indebtedness  to 
the  writings  of  Ricketson  and  Ellis  of 
New  Bedford;  to  the  carefully  indexed 
filos  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard  and 
Mercury  to  be  found  in  the  public  li- 
brary, and  the  kindness  of  my  fellow 
townspeople. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  "Mr.  Starter's"  "Now 
Then,  North  end;  Bund's  corner!"  the 
very  modern  introduction  to  the  near- 
est approach  yet  produced  of  the  witch 
riding  a  broom-stick  of  our  forefathers. 
Bund's  corner,  so  called  from  Mr.  Bund, 
who  for  many  years  kept  a  tin-shop  in 
the  store  and  buildings  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county  road,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  George  Cobb,  is  the  offi- 
cial name  for  what  was  the  junction 
long  ago  of  two  Indian  trails.,  one  lead- 
ing up  from  Clarks  point,  the  other 
coming  down  over  Tarkiln  hill,  the 
latter  known  as  the  "Rhode  _  Island 
way,"  leading  as  it  did  from  Newport 
to  Plymouth,  on  the  one  side,  and  Bos- 
ton on  the  other.  In  those  days  this 
hill  must  have  been  somewhat,  though 
not  very  considerably,  higher  and  bare 
of  trees,  a  sandy  ridge.  A  little  further 
back  from  the  river  east,  wrest  and 
north,  were  thick  forests;  while  to  the 
northwest  lay  the  great  Acushnet  cedar 
swamp.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  my 
childhood  the  Old  Colony  railway  ran 
through  some  of  the  densest  part  of 
this  swamp,  now  devastated  of  its  tim- 
ber; and  well  do  I  remember  how,  as 
the  slant  beams  of  the  afternoon  sun 
shot  here  and  there  between  the 
beautiful  brown  tree  trunks  and  glit- 
tered on  the  mysterious  pools  of  black 
water,  I  expected,  with  the  delightful 
horror  of  childhood,  to  see  a  painted 
savage  glide  from  each  sombre  shadow! 


In  a  criticism  on  American  school  his- 
tory, lately  enunciated  by  Professor 
Wilson  of  Princeton,  he  laments  that 
we  seem  doomed  to  be  creatures  only  of 
our  own  day,  and  that  "a  dull  day." 
"All  hurry,  all  bustle  and  no  refresh- 
ment; a  day  of  cold  steel  and  hard 
fact.  We  are  in  such  a  hurry  that  we 
have  no  longer  time  to  sit  down  and 
dream  dreams.  No  people  make  any 
intellectual  advance  unless  they  do 
dream  dreams."  Now  this  Acushnet  of 
ours  is  essentially  a  place  for  dream- 
ing dreams.  "Old  Acushnet"  is  fast 
becoming  only  a  place  of  memories. 
From  being  the  very  heart  and  pulse  of 
Old  Dartmouth,  the  cradle  of  much  of 
New  Bedford's  present  greatness, 
as  has  been  shown  you  in 
the  preceding  paper,  she  is  fast 
sinking  into  a  mere  agricultural 
adjunct  to  her  daughter.  The  very  in- 
habitants are  changing.  The  old 
bounds,  the  old  landmarks,  and  all  the 
old  and  revered  traditions  are  fast  dis- 
appearing before  the  oncoming  waves 
of  foreign  immigration;  and,  desirable 
as  all  this  may  be  from  certain  stand- 
points, the  first  steps  in  the  great 
march  of  progress  are  not  always  either 
graceful  or  gracious.  For  today  let  us 
banish  this  from  our  minds  and  try  to 
dream  of  "Old  Acushnet,"  that  is,  more 
especially,  Acushnet  village.  To  treat 
of  the  township  in  the  short  and  broken 
time  which  lias  gone  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  writing  of  this  pa- 
per, would  be  out  of  the  question,  even 
if  you  had  the  patience  to  listen  to  such 
a  disquisition.  Of  the  Acushnet  Indians, 
a  tribe  of  the  Wampanoags,  ruled  by 
their  own  sachems,  1  have  gleaned  lit- 
tle. We  know  that  they  constantly  fre- 
quented the  banks  of  this  river,  call- 
ing it  "a  place  for  bathing,"  and  that 
they  held  clambakes  on  its  shores,  as 
witnessed  by  the  shell-mounds.  There 
is  one  field  more  particularly  known  to 


the  writer,  on  rising  ground  near  the 
oust  shore  of  the  river,  where,  owing  to 
the  numerous  chips  and  unfinished,  as 
well  as  perfected,  arrow-heads  picked 
vip,  it  seems  likely  that  a  much  fre- 
quented camp  existed.  The  site  is 
commanding,  giving  as  it  does  an  ex- 
tensive view  down  the  river  and  harbor. 
A  little  to  the  northeast  of  this  spot 
is  another,  long  known  to  the  family  of 
the  late  Captain  R.  N.  Swift,  on  whose 
land  it  is,  as  the  "Indian  Burying 
Ground;"  a  tiny  bit  of  ground  marked 
by  a  grove  of  white  birch     trees,    set 


stately  trees  in  those  early  days,  more 
especially  oaks;  and  nearer  our  own 
time,  buttonwood,  grand,  single  trees, 
abounded.  Probably  the  trees  stood 
rather  back  from  the  river,  and  the 
warm  sandy  hillocks  sloping  up  and 
down  from  Its  low  banks  were  bare, 
but  the  face  of  the  land  must  have 
changed  almost  unrecognizably  since 
those  days.  Among  these  ancient  peo- 
ple, the  rightful  owners  of  the  land, 
came  the  first  settlers,  though  possibly 
there  were  English  land  owners  here 
before  the  purchase  of  Old  Dartmouth 
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with  rough  stones  gray  with  moss  and 
lichen,  and  now  seven  in  number. 
Nothing  is  definitely  known  about  it; 
most  probably  it  was  the  burying  place 
of  Indians  working  for  the  white  set- 
tlers, but  it  is  undoubtedly  of  much 
antiquity. 

m  About  here,  also,  lay  some  of  those 
"fair  fields  and  meadows  hedged  with 
stately  groves,"  spoken  of  by  Gosnold, 
where  the  Indians  grew  their  corn. 
Judging  from  the  bounds  of  the  old 
survey,    there   must   have     been   many 


from  the  Indians  in  1652  for  "thirty 
yards  of  cloth,  eight  moose  skins,  fif- 
teen axes,  fifteen  hoes,  fifteen  pairs  of 
breeches,  eight  blankets,  two  kettles, 
one  cloth.  £22  in  wampum,  eight  pairs 
stockings,  eight  pairs  of  shoes,  one  iron 
pot,  and  ten  shillings  in  another  com- 
moditie."  We  know  that  at  first  the 
Indians  and  the  new  comers  dwelt  at 
peace,  but  gradually,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, dissensions  arose,  culminating 
in  "King  Philip's  War."  On  the  horrors 
of  that  contest  we  need  not  dwell;   yet 
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no  historian  of  Acushnet  should  pass 
over  one  of  its  closing  scenes,  when  a 
band  of  Indians,  having-  voluntarily- 
surrendered  on  a  promise  of  amnesty, 
were  betrayed  into  captivity  by  the 
"somebody  else  who  had  more  power 
in  the  land"  than  Captain  Church  and 
the  oflicers  of  Russell's  garrison,  who 
had  given  the  promise.  Down  the  nar- 
row '"wood-road"  (now  our  village 
street)  they  passed;  in  and  out  through 
shade  and  sunshine,  the  beautiful  shim- 
mer of  light  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  trees,  the  lithe  bodies  moving  so 
easily  and  with  a  noiselessness  peculiar 
to  the  savage,  from  Russell's  garrison 
at  Apponegansett,  to  Plymouth  and 
Boston,  and  among  them  walked  King 
Philip's  wife  and  son!  The  mere  scene 
we  may  be  able  to  imagine,  but  the 
feelings  of  chose  captives,  who  shall 
tell?  An  Indian  prisoner  naturally  ex- 
pected death:  the  Christian  captors  of 
these  delivered  them  to  worse  than 
death,  in  West  Indian  captivity!  Af- 
ter these  troublous  times,  in  which 
Dartmouth  suffered  so  severely  that  she 
was  exempted  for  three  years  from  tax- 
ation or  military  service  (except  in 
maintaining  the  garrisons  at  Appone- 
gansett, Palmer  island  and  Oxford  vil- 
lage), came  the  edict  from  Plymouth  in 
1678  that  the  settlers  should  draw  their 
houses  more  closely  together,  for  mu- 
tual protection,  and  thus  originated 
Acushnet  village. 

In  1652  the  whole  of  Old  Dartmouth 
was  held  by  30  new  purchasers  and  a 
few  "old  comers."  In  1694  there  were 
56  proprietors,  and  by  Benjamin 
Crane's  surveys,  about  1711,  the  land 
was  again  divided  into  800  acre  lots. 
These  acres  .not  necessarily  lying  con- 
tiguous, but  800  acres  to  each  owner, 
and  Hathaways  and  Jennes  seem  to 
have  owned  the  larger  share  of  the  land 
upon  which  our  village  was  built. 

As  to  its  beginnings  and  growth, 
one's  bearings  are  hard  to  find.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Dartmouth  is  said 
to  have  numbered  only  7,000,  yet  we 
know  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest 
aggregations  of  houses  in  Dartmouth, 
and  nearly  half  a  century  older  than 
New  Bedford,  and  that  it  was  always 
distinguished  as  "Acushnet,"  though 
not  so  set  off  as  a  separate  township 
until  as  late  as  I860;  being  known  af- 
ter the  setting  off  of  Fairhaven  and 
New  Bedford  as  "North  Fairhaven." 
Confining  my  remarks  principally  to 
the  main  village  street,  that  old  trail 
already  referred  to,  and  passing  down 
it  to  the  east,  the  first  house  on  the 
north  side,  that  of  Mr.  Humphrey  H. 
Swift,  built  in  1806,  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  old  homestead  purchased  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  This  is 
represented  by  the  house  opposite  on 
the  southeast  corner — that  now  owned 


and  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Cobb. 
Somewhere  here,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent store  of  James  Paige,  stood  the 
house  of  the  bold  villager  who,  stand- 
ing at  his  doorway,  as  the  British 
marched  by  on  their  revengeful  raid  of 
Sept.  5th,  1778,  fired  into  their  ranks, 
declaring  that  he  would  sell  his  house 
for  a  grenadier.  One  of  the  enemy  fell, 
and  the  villager,  flying  for  refuge  to  a 
field  of  standing  corn  behind  his  house, 
escaped;  nor,  apparently,  was  his 
dwelling  burned.  This  story  is  not,  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  recorded  in  any 
narrative  of  these  times.  It  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  the  late  General 
Thomas  Church  Haskell  Smith  him- 
self an  Acushnet  man,  born  in  the 
house  next  east  of  that  of  H.  H;  Swift, 
and  now  known  as  the  "John  Little 
house."  Probably  the  British  officers 
were  hurrying  their  men  on  toward 
Fairhaven  and  the  boats,  for  night  was 
coming  on  apace,  the  troops  not  hav- 
ing landed  ait  Clarks  cove,  according  fo 
their  own  official  reports,  until  6  p.  m. 
The  gathering  darkness  would  also  ac- 
count for  their  having  mistaken  for 
minute-men  the  refugee  householders 
grouped  on  the  top  of  Tarkiln  hill  to 
watch  their  progress.  Lively  opposition 
had  evidently  been  expected,  4,000  men 
having  been  landed.  Just  east  of  the 
present  Swift  homestead,  from  the  ridge 
behind  the  present  post  office,  then 
probably  more  thickly  wooded,  the 
British  were  fired  upon  by  a  small  body 
of  the  Massachusetts  train  artillery. 
These  troops  had  been  stationed  in  New 
Bedford  since  the  beginning  of  March, 
but,  shortly  before  the  British  landed, 
had  been  called  away  to  take  part  in 
the  battle  of  Rhode  Island.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  threatened  landing,  this 
small  detachment  was  hurried  back 
with  one  gun.  By  the  return  volley 
Lieutenant  Metcaif,  the  commander, 
was  fatally  wounded.  The  present  post 
office  was  the  first  store  of  the  village, 
owned  and  kept  by  the  late  Jireh  Swift, 
who  afterward  took  into  partnership 
his  cousins,  the  late  Obed  and  Gideon 
Nye.  On  either  side  of  the  Mill  road 
several  houses  seem  of  ancient  date, 
but  of  their  traditional  interest  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  no  details  until  we 
come  to  the  "Tobey  house."  which 
stands  beyond  the  sawmill,  fa.cing  south 
and  distinguished  by  a  gambrel  roof. 
This  house  was  built  in  1755  by  Dr. 
Elisha  Tobey  on  land  which  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  West,  and  was  sold 
by  his  son  Fphraim.  Here  was  one  of 
the  recorded  visits  of  the  British.  The 
treasures  of  the  family  had  been  hastily 
gathered  into  a  small  room,  the  door 
of  which  was  so  concealed  from  view 
when  that  to  the  cellar  stood  open, 
that  the  marauders  prowled  around  the 
kitchen  and  down  to  the  cellar  without 
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discovering:  this  very  simple  hiding 
placoi 

Before  returning  to  the  main  street,  I 
will  note  a  curious  matter  in  boundary 
running,  which  is:  that  so  long  as  you 
are  in  the  street  you  are  in  New  Bed- 
ford, but  so  soon  as  you  step  inside  a 
house  to  the  east  you  are  in  Acushnet; 
a  very  astute  arrangement  which  gives 
the  care  of  street  and  sidewalk  to  New 
Bedford,  "a  burden  lightly  borne,"  you 
would  say,  if  you  often  tried  to  ford 
this  crossing  in  the  winter  or  during 
rains;  while  Acushnet  receives  the 
taxes       and        votes.  The        present 

bridge  bears  date  1828-29  and  is 
rrobably  somewhat  north  of  the 
old  ford  which  would  naturally 
be  at  the  narrowest- and  shallowest  part 
of  the  river  just  north  of  the  present 
blacksmith's  shop;  between  it  and  the 
rock  in  the  river  known  as  the  "Little 
Diver"  the  bridge  would  be  built  where 
it  was  easiest  to  accommodate  it  to  the 


ed  for  wheel-travel  (and  probably  made 
a  toll-bridge),  it  was  still  low  enough 
for  a  boy,  sitting  on  the  edge,  to  dabble 
his  feet  in  the  water  at  high  tide,  as  1 
have  been  told  by  the  son  of  one  who 
did  so  in  his  youth.  In  an  old  family 
letter  we  have  an  interesting  account  of 
an  accident  to  a  French  officer,  whose 
horse  slipped  and  fell  in  crossing  the 
wooden  bridge,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  put  my  hand  on  it.  In  1815  the  bridge 
then  used  was  carried  -t'.vay  by  the 
high  tide  of  the  great  gale,  the  water 
reaching  up  to  Lund's  corner,  flowing 
into  the  mill  pond  and  submerging  all 
the  low-lying  lands  for  some  distance 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  may  be 
well  to  note  here  that  this  Acushnec 
river  of  ours  has  two  sources:  one  com- 
ing from  the  west,  sometimes  called 
"Keene's  branch,"  and  one  from  the 
east,  by  "White's  factory"  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Freetown  and  some- 
times      called       "Spooner's       branch." 
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rising  land  on  both  sides,  and  place  it 
safely  above  high  water  mark.  There 
is  also  a  tradition  that  the  old  trail 
deviated  considerably  from  the  present 
road  on  the  east  of  the  bridge,  passing 
behind  the  residence  of  the  late  Captain 
Swift  and  coming  out  again  higher  up. 
"When  we  remember  that  a  chain  of 
small  ponds  i;an  north  and  south  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  river  extend- 
ing from  the  sand  hills  on  the  north 
to  the  "Great  Acushnet  pond"  (identi- 
fied as  a  small  bit  of  water  still  exist- 
ing on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Slocum)  on  the 
south,  and  that  quite  a  high  sand  hill 
occupied  the  site  of  the  late  Captain 
Swift's  house,  this  seems  plausible 
enough,  though  I  have  found  no  con- 
firmation of  the  tradition.  Neither  have 
I  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
first  bridge,  more  than  that  one  existed 
here  prior  to  1711.  It  was  certainly 
built  of  wood  and  probably  only  for 
foot  passengers  or  riders,  vehicles  still 
using  the  ford,  while  even  when  widen- 


Though  more  correctly  "Squinns 
brook."  from  "Tispaquinn"  the  black 
sachem.  This  source  rises  in  a  small 
swamp  full  of  deep  springs  and  at  one 
time  formed  the  outlet  of  Little  Quitta- 
ens  pond,  the  oresent  one  being  arti- 
ficial. When  this  part  of  the  stream 
was  open,  herring  passed  by  it  from 
the  sea  to  Little  Quittacus  pond.  In 
18fi9  the  present  bridge  was  threatened 
with  destruction  by  another  gale  and 
high  tide,  the  water  rising  to  the  tops 
of  the  arches;  and  the  piers  being 
called  upon  to  withstand  the  impact  of 
logs  adrift  from  the  mill  pond,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  flotsam  brought  down  by 
the  rushing  stream.  Crossing  the 
bridge  we  come  to  the  site  of  the  old 
mill  pulled  down  this  year,  the  oldest 
in  Acushnet,  erected  in  1707,  and  used, 
as  you  have  heard,  for  many  purposes. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known 
that  the  wheelwright  who  construct- 
ed its  last  water-wheel,  Captain  Pierce, 
was  killed  while  testing  the  revolutions 
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of  the  wheel  which  he  had  just  erect- 
ed; an  iron  bar,  which  he  was  using 
for  the  purpose,  catching  in  one  of  the 
paddles  and  precipitating  him  into  the 
water  under  his  wheel. 

Somewhat  behind  this  mill  stood,  and 
stands,  the  house  of  the  late  Judge  Na- 
thaniel Spooner,  the  first  judge  of  the 
police  court  of  New  Bedford  (which 
was  established  in  1834),  and  a  well 
known  character  in  his  day.  In  the 
next  enclosure — known  to  us  as  '"Miss 
Martha  Spooner's  garden"— (and  where 
some  fine  hawthorns  rejoice  one's  eyes 
in  springtime)  stood  the  small  shop  of 
Stephen  Taber,  clock-maker,  who  dwelt 
in  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  when 
six  other  houses  were  burned.  This 
shop,  removed  some  years  since  from 
its  old  location,  now  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  north  of  the  house.  Some- 
what peculiar,  reticent  and  laborious, 
Mr.  Taber  here  largely  amassed,  by  his 
trade  of  watch  and  clock  making,  the 
fortune  which  has  enabled  his  widow 
to  endow  the  Tabor  Academy  at  Mar- 
ion. The  second  house  east  was  the 
first  home  of  the  Acushnet  post  office 
under  "Squire  Clark,"  afterwards 
moved  across  the  street.  Next  to  this 
is  the  house  now  owned  by  Charles  L. 
Kenyon.  but  occupied  by  the  late  Gid- 
eon Nye  and  his  family  at  the  time 
of  the  gale  and  high  tide  in  1S15,  al- 
ready noticed.  During  the  gale,  as  is 
related,  the  bowsprit  of  a  stranded  ves- 
sel, washed  up  by  the  tide  and  caught 
in  a  back  current  over  the  low  and 
swampy  lands  behind  the  house,  shat- 
tered a  window,  the  fragments  of  glass 
falling  on  the  cradle  in  which  the 
eldest  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Swift,  was  sleeping.  The  house  is 
probably  much  altered  since  that  time. 
Just  beyond  Mr.  Kenyon's  is  the  first 
home  of  the  Acushnet  fire  engine,  the 
original  petition  for  which,  in  1815,  has 
lately  come  to  light  among  other  in- 
teresting and  valuable  old  papers  be- 
longing to  th?  Terry  family.  The  peti- 
tion reads  as  follows:  "We  the  Under- 
signed Imprompted  with  the  Utility  of 
having  a  fire  engine  at  the  head  of 
Acushnet  River,  in  the  towns  of  New 
Bedford  and  faifhaven  do  agree  to  pay 
the  sums  Respectively  set  against  our 
names  for  the  purchase  and  Benefit  of 
the  some  and  it  is  understood  and 
agreed  that  Each  person  who  is  de- 
sirous of  becoming  a  member  of  said 
Company  shall  subscribe  and  pay  at 
least  the  sum  of  Eight  Dollars  and 
when  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  shall 
be  subscribed  a  Committee  shall  be 
Chosen  to  collect  the  money  and  carry 
the  afforegoing  Articles  into  effect—" 

Just  before  reaching  the  church, 
standing  well  back  from  the  road,  is 
the  house  of  the  late  Gideon  Nye,  (now 


owned  by  Mrs.  Loring  Ashley).  The 
original  house  stood  close  to  the  road 
on  the  west  side  of  the  drive.  A  quiet 
and  retiring  man  by  nature,  Mr.  Nye 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  village,  and  was  for 
several  years  state  representative  to  the 
legislature  in  Boston.  His  eldest  son, 
the  late  Gideon  Nye,  Jr.,  who  lived  so 
entirely  abroad  as  to  be  a  stranger  in 
his  home,  was  for  many  years  Ameri- 
can vice  consul  in  Canton,  and  his 
writings  on  Chinese  trade  and  other 
eastern  questions,  although  never  giv- 
en to  the  general  public,  are  considered 
of  no  mean  interest.  The  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures  which  he  had  made 
abroad  has,  since  leaving  his  hands, 
gone  to  make  the  nucleus  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  one  of  the 
many  schemes  for  the  advancement  of 
literature  and  art  in  his  native  land, 
dear  to  his  heart. 

Beyond  the  little  orchard  of  beauti- 
ful, old  apple  trees,  next  east  of  the 
church,  stands  what,  I  am  told,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  Old  Dartmouth- 
dating  from  about  1712— that  occupied 
by  the  family  of  The  late  Enoch  Ben- 
nett and  known  as  the  "Somerton 
house."  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt,  "first  or- 
dained minister  over  the  church  of 
Christ  in  Dartmouth,"  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Seth  Pope,  passing  afterwards 
to  the  Rev,  Richard  Pierce,  who  had 
married  Mr.  Hunt's  sister,  then  to  the 
Rev.  Tsrael  Cheever,  and  finally  to  the 
Somerton  family.  You  will  please  ob- 
serve that  it  has  a  gambrel  roof  (so 
called  from  the  resemblance  to  the  hind 
leg  of  a  horse),  and  also  the  desirable 
central  chimney.  For  myself,  it  may 
be  profane!  These  gambrel  roofs  al- 
ways remind  me  of  my  dear  old  Noah's 
ark,  where  one  lifted  the  upper  shelf 
of  the  roof  to  empty  out  long-coated 
Mr.  Noah,  the  more  or  less  maimed 
animals  and  all  the  wonderful  birds 
which  kept  on  their  feet  by  standing 
on  their  tail-feathers! 

Next  east  comes  the  old  cemetery, 
but  before  saying  anything  about  it  I 
wish  to  take  you  west  down  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  so  finish  our 
ramble  through  the  village.  Perhayis  I 
should  first  say  that  for  very  many 
years  the  public  schoolhouse  of  the 
town  has  stood  at,  or  near,  the  Part- 
ing- Ways,  as  does  now  the  lately  and 
well  renovated  and  enlarged  building. 
Somewhere  here,  too,  stood  the  first 
town  meeting  house  after  the  setting 
apart  of  New  Bedford;  and  it  is  re- 
lated that,  like  our  present  town  house, 
it  was  so  much  too  small  for  the  voters 
that,  at  any  important  meeting,  they 
moved  out  and  took  their  divisions  by 
crossing  the  street,  the  "ayes"  one  side, 
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the  "noes"  on  the  other!  Appropriate- 
ly enough,  the  first  two  houses  coming 
down  the  hill  belonged  to  Wests,  the 
owner  of  that  opposite  the  cemetery 
being  only  a  connection  of  the  famous 
Dr.  West,  who  built  and  occupied  a 
house  somewhat  lower  down  on  the  rise 
of  the  hill  where  stands  that  lately 
built  by  Jean  Baptiste  Jean.  It  is 
rather  curious  that  the  two  former 
houses,  built  on  the  same  foundation, 
should  both  have  been  burned:  the 
first  [the  West]  house  by  the  British, 
the  second  accidentally  during  its  oc- 
cupancy by  a  French  family.  A  tablet 
having'  been  put  on  the  second  house 
recording  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
destruction,  it  was  suggested  that  when 
a  third  house  was  built   it  should  bear 


of  much  learning,  he  was  also  distin- 
guished by  the  absentmindedness  which 
so  frequently  accompanies  literary 
gifts,  and  countless  stories  are  on  rec- 
ord of  these  slips  of  memory.  But  he 
had  also  a  ready  wit,  one  instance  of 
which  is  shown  in  his  management  of 
a  refractory  choir.  Hearing  that  they 
were  about  to  strike,  he  gave  out,  on 
the  following  Sunday,  a  certain  hymn, 
requesting  that  the  singing  should  be- 
gin at  the  second  verse: 

Let  those  refuse  to  sing 
Who  do  not  love  the  Lord  I"  • 
The  wrath  of  the  British  at  the  time 
of  the  raid  "round  the  river"  was 
especially  directed  against  him,  be- 
cause he  had  lately  rendered  great  as- 
sistance to  the  Revolutionary  cause  by 


„«,.,,  J3: 


'  »Ma»«»u 


STEPHEN     WEST     HOUSE. 


the  inscription:  "West  Farms,  burnt  by 
the  British  in  1T7S;  burnt  by  the 
French  in  1902."  'To  write  of  Dr.  West, 
his  learning  and  his  eccentricities, 
would  worthily  take  a  paper  to  itself. 
Coming  to  Acushnet  in  1761  as  pastor 
<»i  CongregationalistSi  he  served  here 
for  S'J  years,  with  little  substantial  help 
from  his  people,  who  had  agreed  to 
recompense  him  in  money  and  in  kind, 
and,  worn  out  with  years  and  labors, 
he  resigned  in  1800,  dying  three  years 
later  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Tiver- 
ton, 11.  I.  He  had  married  Experience, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt,  and 
pht  being  tall,  he  was  wont  to  say  thai 
ne  "had  learned  from  long  experience 
ih.it  it  was  well  to  be  married!"  A  man 


elucidating  the  cypher  of  a  treasonable 
letter.  Indeed,  keen  theologian  as  Dr. 
West  undoubtedly  was,  he  also  seems 
to  have  played  an  active  and  impor- 
tant part,  in  shajjing  political  destinies 
of  his  state  and  country. 

Passing  some  way  further  down  the 
road  to  the  west  we  find  the  smab 
house,  standing  with  its  gable  to  the 
street,  built  by  the  late  Judge  Spooner 
for  an  office  and  where  ho  was  wont  to 
dispense  justice.  The  present  town 
house  and  library  was  for  many  years 
used  as  a  school.  Further  on  we  find 
the  foundations,  now  grassed  over  and 
partly  built  upon,  of  another  house 
burnt  by  the  British.  It  was  owned  and 
occupied     at   that     time   by   a   Captain 
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Crandon,  and,  in  his  zeal  for  the  patri- 
otic cause,  he  would  not  allow  the  ruins 
to  be  built  over.  His  new  house,  nearly 
in  the  same  place,  faced  east  with  its 
gable  to  the  street,  and  those  now  liv- 
ing: remember  the  gaping  walls  of  the 
cellar,  full  of  charred  timbers,  left  as 
they  fell.  This  house  was  the  post  of- 
fice during  the  latter  part  of  Squire 
Clark's  postmastership.  And  thus  we 
reach  the  old  inn,  one  of  the  stopping 
places  of  the  Boston  stage,  which  was 
established  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury by  Abraham  Russell,  to  ply  be- 
tween New  Bedford  and  Boston.  Ellis 
relates  that  Mr.  Russell's  wife,  a  lady 
from  Philadelphia,  was  at  that  time 
the  only  person  in  New  Bedford  who 
knew  how  a  team  of  four  horses  should 
be  harnessed!  The  old  inn  is  a  place  of 
chequered  memories  and  of  an  an- 
tiquity which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
master.  There  were  several  taverns  in 
Acushnet  in  old  times  when  rum, 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  was 
plenty.  One  Crandon  kept  a  saloon 
southeast  of  the  bridge,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  bought  from  Paul  Mendal, 
but  T  am  not  sure  that  this  is  that  one. 
It  was  more  lately  owned  by  a  Russell, 
and  after  him  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  first 
ran  the  omnibus  between  Acushnet  and 
New  Bedford.  It  last  figured  as  a  pub- 
lic resort  when  it  became  the  general 
store  of  John  R.  Davis,  watchmaker,  a 
most  delightful  place,  in  my  recollec- 
tion, to  explore  for  old  treasures.  It 
formerly  covered  much  more  ground. 
the  bowling  alley  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  June,  1847,  which 
originated  here.  It  is  a  quaint  old 
place — one  of  Acushnet's  landmarks. 
On  the  western  door  is  still  dimly  vis- 
ible the  word  Bar-Room,  and  in  the 
broad  stone  door  step  are  the  sockets 
for  the  railings.  Most  probably  there 
were  seats  here,  and  it  formed  the 
lounge  of  Acushnet  before  the  bridge 
parapet,  the  post  office  or  the  wall  at 
Lund's  corner  became  fashionable.  How 
many  old-world  scenes  over  which  we 
may  hot  linger,  its  faded  walls  and 
time-worn  timbers  bring  to  one's  mind, 
emphasized  by  the  busy  twitterings  of 
the  English  sparrows  who  find  many 
resting  places  in  the  crannies.  The  noxi 
two  buildings  «late  somewhere  about 
1S15  or  a  little  earlier.  In  the  first 
there  was  at  one  time  a  carpenter 
shop  down  stairs  and  one  of  the  many 
small  schools,  already  mentioned,  up 
stairs,  kept  by  Miss  Mary  Hatheway. 
In  the  other,  evidently  built  for  a  store- 
house, the  Methodists  of  the  neighbor- 
hood held  their  meetings  in  early  times. 
Beyond  the  bridge  that  is  to  the  west 
and  by  the  river  bank  where  are  now 
the  remains  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
stood  Terry's  blacksmith  shop,  built  by 
Isaac  Terry,  minute  man  and  skilled 
artisan,  in  the  early  days  of  the  vil- 
lage.    Passing  through  successive  gen- 


erations, it  was  still  in  operation  and 
in  possession  of  a  Terry  in  the  days  of 
my  childhood.  This  most  interesting 
old  place  was  burnt  in  185G.  It  stood 
on  public  land,  and  between  the  Hum- 
phrey Hatheway  house  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  street,  which  was 
opened  in  1803  as  Belville  road,  stood 
the  public  stocks  and  whipping  post 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
or  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Very 
much  interesting  family  history  at- 
taches to  the  Humphrey  Hatheway  (or 
Haskell)  house,  but  nothing  of  public 
importance,  though  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  in  passing  that  President 
Roosevelt's  first  wife  was  great  grand- 
daughter of  this  Humphrey  Hatheway, 
and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  more  than 
once  visited  his  wife's  relations  in 
Acushnet.  It  was  on  the  steps  of  this 
house  that  a  disappointed  and  jealous 
swain  is  currently  reported  in  our  fam- 
ily to  have  deposited  the  following  un- 
complimentary criticism  on  a  more  fa- 
vored rival: 

"Thomas  Nye's  hair 

Curls  in  a  manner, 

He  went  to  see  Jethro 

And  stayed  along  o'  Hannah." 

Now  let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
top  of  the  hill— to  the  old  cemetery  and 
the  site  of  the  first  "church  of  God  in 
Dartmouth."  So  far  back  as  16SG  a 
Presbyterian  place  of  worship  was  or- 
dered built  by  vote  of  the  town.  It 
was  to  be  "24  feet  long,  16  feet  wide, 
9  feet  stud,  and  to  be  covered  with 
long  shingles  and  be  enclosed  with 
planks  and  clabboards,  and  to  have  an 
under-ftoor  laid  and  to  be  benched 
around,  and  have  a  table  to  it  suitable 
to  the  length  of  said  house;  also  for 
two  light  windows."  Seth  Pope  and 
Thomas  Taber  were  to  attend  to  the 
matter.  It  probably  stood  on  the  hill 
about  or  on  the  same  place  as  that  af- 
terward occupied  by  what  is  known  as 
the  "Old  Church."  In  June,  17S9.  the 
general  court  voted  that  "£15  be  paid 
Seth  Pope  out  of  the  public  treasury 
toward  the  finishing  of  the  meeting 
house  lately  erected  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth."  In  1713  John  Jenne  con- 
veyed by  deed  to  the  people  of  God  in 
Dartmouth,  called  Presbyterians,  one 
acre  of  land  for  a  burying  place,  pro- 
viding also  that  a  church  might  be 
erected  there.  This  new  meeting  house 
was  dedicated  in  January,  1744,  and  was 
for  many  years  the  only  place  special- 
ly set  apart  for  public  worship,  other 
denominations— Methodists,  Baptists 
and  Quakers — meeting  from  house  to 
house.  Its  congregation  gathered  from 
long  distances;  and  not  far  from  the 
church,  to  the  south,  stands  a  high 
ledge  of  rock,  called  by  the  older  peo- 
ple the  "Shoeing  Rock"  (by  others  the 
Mayflower  Rock),  because  here,  those 
coming  to  this  church  were  in  the  habit 
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of  sitting  down  to  put  on  their  shoes, 
which  they  had  carried  up  to  that 
point.  They  certainly  chose  a  most 
beautiful  spot,  commanding  as  it  does 
an  extended  view  over  the  neighboring 
woods  and  fields  and  down  the  river. 
Alas!  alas!  the  beautiful  walnut  and 
chestnut  trees  which  grew  around  it 
have  been  burnt  off,  though  I  believe 
that  the  huge  beech  on  whose  trunk 
and  among  whose  branches  were  cut 
the  initials  of  so  many  country  lovers, 
is  still  allowed  to  stand,  and  this  spring 
blasting  operations  were  begun  in  this 
historic  old  spot.  The  old  church 
boasted  no  architectural  beauties,  as 
you  will  see  by  a  sketch  made  by  the 
late  Elisha  Leonard  and  which  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Philip  Bradford  al- 
lows me  to  show  you  here  this  after- 
noon. 
I   have  heard  several   people   remark 


29th,  1716,  age  33.  Very  probably  there 
were  burials  here  prior  to  these  dates 
for  which  our  guide  posts,  the  head- 
stones, no  longer  remain  and  the  tra- 
ditions are  lost,  but  we  know  certain- 
ly that  most  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  colony  and  of  all  her  un- 
dertakings and  industries  are  gathered 
here,  and  I  find  the  subject  far  too  ex- 
tensive and  too  interesting  for  fit  con- 
sideration, except  in  a  paper  devoted 
to  it  alone. 

Before  Dr.  West  retired  from  active 
work  in  June,  1803,  another  Presby- 
terian church  had  been  built  by  pri- 
vate subscription  in  1795  at  Bedford 
village,  to  which  he  also  gave  his  min- 
istrations on  alternate  Sundays.  Grad- 
ually and  for  various  causes  the  old 
church  where  the  town  meetings  of 
New  Bedford  have  been  held  since  1787, 
and  those  of  Fairhaven  since  1S12,  fell 
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OLD     CHURCH     WHERE     REV.     SAMUEL     WEST     PREACHED, 


on  the  lack  of  a  chimney,  which  cer- 
tainly seems  peculiar  at  a  date  when 
those  of  the  dwelling  houses  were  so 
important  a  part  of  the  structure.  I 
Know  no  reason  for  the  omission,  but 
have  been  told  that  the  women  carried 
their  foot-warmers  to  church  and  a 
huge  fire  was  always  kept  ready  at  the 
pastor's  house  [the  Somerron  house], 
where  they  could  fill  them  with  live 
coals.  Here  worshipped  successive  gen- 
erations, and  around  the  site  lie  buried 
the  fort-fathers  of  many  of  my  hearers, 
the  exact  location  of  the  church,  just 
north  of  the  steps,  being  marked  by  the 
absence  of  any  early  headstones  at  that 
Rpot.  The  two  oldest  inscriptions  in 
the  cemetery  are  those  of  Deborah 
J'ope,  first  wife  of  Seth  Pope,  who  died 
Fob.  19.  1711,  (new  style),  age  36;  and 
Mary,  wife  of  Jabez  Delano,  died  April 


into  disuse  and  disrepair.  The  last  re- 
ligious services  held  there  were  by  Lo- 
renzo Dow,  about  1S20,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  old  building  was  so  crowded 
that  the  gallery  threatened  to  give 
way  and  the  terrified  congregation 
rushed  out  into  the  cemetery,  where 
the  preacher  finished  his  discourse  in 
the  open  air.  The  late  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Swift,  then  a  young  child,  was  one  of 
those  in  the  gallery,  and  during  the 
panic  was  safely  dropped  to  the  ground 
outside  from  one  of  the  windows.  The 
church  was  finally  demolished  in  1S35 
and  the  materials  used  for  other  build- 
ing purposes;  but  the  subject  cannot  be 
left  without  some  slight  notice  of  the 
long  struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience 
carried  on  in  the  Old  Dartmouth  col- 
ony from  1670  until  1723,  the  colonists 
absolutely  refusing,  in  spite  of  repeated 
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fines  and  the  imprisonment  of  their  se- 
lectmen on  three  different  occasions, 
to  pay  the  sum  assessed  by  the  court 
of  Plymouth  for  the  support  among 
them  of  a  minister  of  a  given  denomi- 
nation. 

Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  they  dwelt  together  in  per- 
fect peace  and  amity,  the  latter  body 
finding  here  more  tolerant  usage  than 
in  any  other  part  of  New  England,  and 
they  rebelled  manfully  against  the  set- 


ting up  of  a  state-paid  minister. 
Warnings,  threats  and  ill  usage  had  no 
effect;  finally  in  1723  an  appeal  was 
made  by  the  recalcitrant  tax  payers 
direct  to  the  king,  and  by  an  act  of  the 
privy  council  in  London  in  the  follow- 
ing year  fhey  were  entirely  upheld  in 
their  refusal,  exempt  from  any  such 
exactions  in  future,  and  the  then  im- 
prisoned selectmen  released,  they  being 
John  Aiken,  Philip  Tabor  of  Dartmouth 
and  Joseph  Anthony  and  John  Sisson 
of    Tiverton. 


EZZ^Z 


'Resolutions 


The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
in  regard  to  the  death  of  Charles  S. 
Randall: 

Resolved.  That  this  society  has 
learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death, 
since  our  last  meeting,  of  our  distin- 
guished associate,  the  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Randall,  whose  public  services  had 
won     our     respect,     whose  energy  and 


good-fellowship  had  secured  our  admi- 
ration and  affection  and  to  whose  faith- 
ful work  the  foundation  of  this  society 
was   largely  due. 

Resolved,  That  Walton  Ricketson, 
William  H.  Mathews  and  Charles  W. 
Clifford  be  requested  to  prepare  a 
memoir  of  him  for  the  files  of  the  soci- 
ety. 


r^-.i. ., 
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•    OLD    DARTMOUTH 
HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 

No.   8 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  December  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  December 
15,   1904,   and  containing  the  following  papers  : 


BENJAMIN   CRANE   AND   OLD 
DARTMOUTH  SURVEYS 

Alexander  McL.   Goodspeed 

FRIENDS  HERE  AND  HEREAWAY 

Mrs.   Mary  Jane   Rowland  Taber 


[Note. — The  "OKI  Dartmouth   Historical   Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary]. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


DECEMBER  MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old    Dartmouth   Historical    Society 


at  THE 


ROOMS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


DECEMBER   15,   1904 


The  seventh  regular  meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  was 
hr-ld  in  the  rooms  of  the  society,  De- 
cember 15,  1904,  .at  S  o'clock,  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Crapo.  presiding. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Alexander  McL. 
Goodspeed.   Mr.   Crapo  said: 

From  the  earliest  days  the  boundary 
lines  which  separate  tribes  and  com- 
munities and  mark  the  limits  of  indi- 
vidual holdings,  have  been  interesting 
subjects  of  research  and  inquiry.  It  is 
the  desire  and  ambition  of  men  to  ac- 
quire exclusive  ownership  of  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface.  In  feudal  days 
prominence  and  power  went  with  the 
possession  of  large  areas.     In  all   ages 


landed  proprietors  have  been  men  of 
mark. 

The  disputes  concerning  boundaries 
have  been  attended  with  angry  conten- 
tions and  bitter  warfare.  The  land 
surveyor  was  the  umpire  in  peaceful 
settlements.  His  work  was  accepted 
and  preserved.  The  charts  made  by 
him  of  ancestral  acres  enabled  succeed- 
ing generations  to  secure  accurate  di- 
visions and  subdivisions.  These  land 
surveyors  were  men  of  learning.  They 
ranked  with  the  educated  men  in  their 
communities. 

Among  the  prominent  names  in  the 
early  history  of  Dartmouth  is  that  of 
Benjamin  Crane,  land  surveyor.     Much 


of  his  work  has  been  preserved  and  is 
today  referred  to  and  consulted  in 
litigations  concerning  titles. 

There  is  no  locality  which  furnishes 
a  study  of  titles  and  boundaries  more 
interesting  and  intricate  than  old  Dart- 
mouth and  the  adjacent  region.  The 
grant  from  the  Indians  was  a  vague 
one.  It  had  only  one  clearly  defined 
boundary  line — the  thirteen  miles  "bor- 
dering the  sea."  The  further  descrip- 
tion w;is  limited  to  "eight  miles  in- 
land"  without  courses  or  bounds.     But 


it  mattered  little  in  those  days,  when 
land  was  plenty  and  settlers  few.  When 
new  comers  entered  the  territory,  how- 
ever, came  the  necessity  for  more 
accurate  and  positive  descriptions. 

No  one  can  better  explain  the  evolu- 
tion from  the  rude  surveys  of  former 
days  to  the  precision  and  accuracy  of 
modern  methods,  than  our  fellow  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Goodspeed.  who  -will  now  ad- 
dress you  upon  "Benjamin  Crane  and 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Surveys." 


Benjamin  Crane 
and  Old  Dartmouth  Surveys 

By    Alexander    McL.    Goodspeed 


In  attempting-  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Benjamin  Crane,  the 
first  surveyor  employed  by  the  Dart- 
mouth Proprietors  who  has  left  a  rec- 
ord of  any  considerable  importance,  the 
difficulty  of  making  such  sketch  inter- 
esting is  very  apparent.  Courses  and 
distances  and  the  difference  in  the  var- 
iation of  the  magnetic  needle  and  of 
standards  of  measurement  at  different 
dates  and  in  different  localities,  while 
they  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
some  are  entirely  devoid  of  interest  to 
others.  Yet  the  results  of  all  investi- 
gations along  tihese  lines,  if  reliable 
and  accurate,  are  valuable  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  subjects  is,  to  some 
extent,  necessary  in  an  analysis  of  the 
work  done  by  Crane  from  1710  to  1721 
while  he  was  surveyor  for  the  proprie- 
tors. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  branch 
of  our  subject  we  will  recount  briefly 
the  incidents  in  his  life  which  are  well 
authenticated  of  which  there  are  ex- 
isting cotemporaneous  records.  So  far 
as  appears  there  are  few  traditions  of 
the  man  which  can  be  said  to  be  at  all 
reliable  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  so  little  to  be  found  recorded 
in   regard   to   him. 

Benjamin  Crane  was  born  in  the  year 
3656.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Crane  of  Milton.  Mass.,  a  well  to  do 
iron  worker  and  a  man  of  some  prom- 
inence in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  The  first  incident  in  the  life  of 
Crane  of  which  there  appears  to  be  any 
record  is  the  following  copied  from  an 
original  paper  on  file  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts' Archives: 

'To  the  honored  Counsell  now  siting 
In  boston.  Tn  obedience  to  a  warant 
reseved  from  the  honoured  maior 
Clarke  bearring  deate  the  19  of  the  9 
mo  75  for  the  takeing  a  list  of  the 
names  and  the  Dlivring  of  thier  armes 
a  monition  and  cloathing  of  those  Sould- 
i<rs  last  appoynted  for  the  seruice  of 
Coimtrey  we  haue  accordingly  called 
them  together  and  we  find  them  suf- 
fu iently  prouided  with  amonition  and 
cloathing  tow  of  them  well  fitted  with 
firelock  guns:  the  other  tow  namely  Jo- 
seph Tucker  hath  a.  matchlocke  gun 
and  beniamin  Crain  hath  no  gun  his 
hr,in  being  all  redy  prest  away  from 
him  for  the  countries  seruis:  the  names 
<>f  those  souldiers  last  apoynted  for  the 
eountries  seruis  are  as  followeth  viz 
John  fenno  Daniel  henshaw  Joseph 
Tucker    Beniamin    Crain, 


Milton  the  23  day      Nath  Badeock  Ser 
of  the  10th  mo  1675        Thomas  Vose  "     " 

Although  we  have  no  authentic  infor- 
mation of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of 
this  remarkable  man  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  when  in  1675  we  find  him 
starting  into  active  life  as  a  youthful 
soldier  in  what  is  known  as  King  Phil- 
ips war  we  may  safely  assume  that  he 
had  what  was,  for  those  times  and  in 
this  western  wilderness,  a  good  educa- 
tion and  that  his  early  training  well 
fitted  him  for  the  work  he  after \vards 
accomplished. 

His  career  as  a  soldier  appears  to 
have  been  short.  He  was  a  member  of 
Captain  Isaac  Johnson's  company  and 
was  present  at  the  sanguinary  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  the  Narraganset 
Swamp  December  19.  1675.  and  was  des- 
perately wounded.  The  attack  over  the 
tree  into  the  Indian  tort  was  led  by 
Captain  Johnson  who  was  killed  as  he 
advanced  with  his  company  and  no 
doubt  Crane  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  which  finally  resulted  in  what  a 
recent  writer  has  styled  "one  of  the 
most  glorious  victories  ever  achieved 
in  our  history." 

We  find  in  Drakes  Indian  Chronicle 
and  from  other  sources  that  Benja- 
min Craine  and  John  Lovell  with  many 
others  were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert 
Carr  January  6,  1673-6  and  that  Lov- 
ell acted  as  nurse.  This  was  on  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  where  many  of 
the  wounded  were  carried  after  the 
fight  and  where,  the  ancient  chronicles 
record,  they  received  every  attention 
and  excellent  care,  some  of  them  for  a 
long  time.  "We  find  no  further  evi- 
dence, however,  that  he  served  in  the 
army  after  recovering  from  his  wounds. 
The  account  books  of  John  Hull  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony  during  King- 
Philip's  war.  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Gen- 
ealogical society,  show  a  credit  Aug.  4, 
1677;  to  "Ben  Crane"  of  £3  14s.  6d.  but 
his  name  is  not  in  any  list  of  soldiers 
subsequent  to  December  10.  1675,  when 
it  appears  in  the  list  of  members  of 
Captain  Johnson's  company  now  on 
file  with  the  Massachusetts  Archives. 
Whether  or  not  he  remained  in  this 
vicinity,  in  Rhode  Island,  or  returned 
to  his  native  town  of  Milton  is  not  quite 
clear.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  citizen  of  Milton  and  rated  there 
from  16S3  to  1693,  to  have  been  admit- 
ted into  full  communion  of  the  church 
at    Milton,    of   which     the     Rev,      Peter 


Thacher  was  pastor  February  21,  1691-2, 
and  to  have  resided  there  until  he  re- 
moved to  Taunton,  where  his  brother, 
John  Crane,  two  years  his  junior,  who 
married  Hannah  Leonard  of  Taunton, 
December  13,  16SG,  had  preceded  him 
and  where,  February  S,  1898.  they  to- 
gether purchased  a  tract  of  land  of  300 
acres  in  extent  in  that  part  of  Taunton 
now  known  as  Berkley,  extending  from 
the  Taunton  Great  River  on  the  west 
to  the  highway  from  Taunton  to  Free- 
town on  the  east.  A  partition  of  this 
land  was  made  by  the  brothers  in  1705 
and  the  bound  stone  which  was  then 
set  up  on  the  division  line  between  the 
land  set  off  to  Benjamin  and  that  of  his 
brother  John  rtill  stands  today  just 
west  of  the  old  road  to  Freetown.  On 
its  southerly  face  is  cut  in  the  quaint 
characters   of   long  ago   the   inscription 


Thompson  of  Middleboro  and  Mr. 
Benj.  Crane  of  Taunton  were  "Invited 
&  Improved"  by  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  "as  sirueighers"  to  lay  out 
Dartmouth  lands  and  "John  Reed  Junr, 
of  ffreetown  William  Manchester  of 
Tiverton  peter  Blackenmore  &  (*******) 
Hammond  of  Rochester  or  any  two 
of  them"  were  "Improved"  to  assist  in 
the  work  "so  as  every  proprietor  may 
have  according  to  his  just  due,"  as  the 
record  reads.  An  entry  in  the  records 
of  the  Court  of  Quarters  Sessions  Jan. 
19,  1710-11,  shows  an  appointment  of 
Benjamin  Hammond  and  Benjamin 
Dexter  as  assistants  in  the  laying  out 
of  Dartmouth  lands.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Thompson  or  any  other 
of  the  above  appointees  except  Crane, 
Hammond  and  Manchester  took  any 
active    part     in      these     surveys.      Mr. 
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SOT'TH    FACE. 


Bound  Stone  set  up  by  Benjamin  Crane  and  John  Crane  in  1705. 


B  C— 1705:  and  on  the  northerly  face 
J  C— 170.  The  figure  5  is  missing  from 
the  north  face,  as  the  edge  of  the  stone 
has  been  broken  off,  carrying  this  fig- 
ure with  it. 

Both  of  these  men  were  carpenters, 
and  as  late  as.  1710  Benjamin  Crane  is 
referred  to  in  deeds  as  Benjamin 
Crane  of  Taunton,  carpenter,  though 
Nov.  19,  1702,  he  signs  a  lay  out  of 
lands  in  Taunton  as  surveyor.  Both 
of  these  men  were  also  surveyors  and 
both  were  employed  to  some  extent  in 
surveys  of  lands  in  Taunton  before 
Benjamin  came  to  Dartmouth,  Oct.  10, 
1710,  an  event  which  he  records  in  his 
field  book  as  follows:  "The  aecompt 
of  my  work  at  Dartmouth  from  2d 
Octr  1710  on  which  day  I  went  from 
Taunton  to  sd  Dartmouth  and  sur- 
veyed Wm   Sowls  place." 

Prior  to  this,  July  11,  1710,  Mr.  Jacob 


Crane  had  full  charge  of  this  work  up 
to  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Dighton,  now  Berk- 
ley, Oct.  13.  1721.  The  latest  entry  ap- 
pearing in  the  field  books  in  Crane's 
handwriting  is  in  book  A,  is  dated 
July  28,  1721,  and  is  a  lay  out  of  land 
for  "Thorn  briggs"  at  the  head  of 
Quannins   cedar  swamp. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  who  succeeded 
Crane  and  who  was  chosen  surveyor 
by  the  proprietors  June  27,  1723,  a  year 
and  eight  months  after  Crane's  death, 
and  William  Manchester  were  his  as- 
sistants. 

These  proprietors  were  originally  37 
in  number,  to  whom  was  granted  by 
Wamsutta  a  tract  of  land  described 
as  "all  the  tracts  or  tract  of  Land 
Lying  three  miles  Eastward  from  a 
Riuer  Called  Cushnett,  to  a  Certain 
harbour    Calld     Acoaksett     to    a     flatt 


Rock  on  the  westward  side  of  the  sd 
Harbor*  and  whereas  the  said  Har- 
bour divideth  itself  into  seueral 
branches,  the  Westermost  arm  to  be 
the  bound"  *****  "and  from 
the  sea  upward  to  Go  so  high  that  the 
English  may  not  be  anoyed  by  the 
hunting  of  the  Indians  in  any  sort  of 
their  Cattle." 

The  proprietors  named  in  this  deed 
were  Mr.  William  Bradford,  Captain 
Standish,  Thomas  Southworth,  John 
Winslow,  John  Cook  and  their  Associ- 
ates. There  appear  to  have  been  thirty- 
five  shares,  two  shares  being  divided 
between  two  individuals  each.  This 
deed  is  dated  November  29,  1652.  Later 
comers  were  purchasers  and  there  were 
many  subdivisions  of  shares  to  these 
new  purchasers. 

June  8,  1664,  Acushena,  Ponagansett 
and  Coaksett  were  made  a  township  by 
the  Court,  to  be  called  and  known  as 
Dartmouth  and  in  the  Province  Laws 
of  1701-2  Chap.  10  we  find  an  order 
settling  the  boundary  line  between 
Dartmouth,  Little  Compton  and  Tiver- 
ton. 

There  is  also  a  confirmatory  deed 
from  William  Bradford  to  Manasseth 
Camton  and  fifty-five  others  dated 
November  13,  1694,  and  by  this  it  ap- 
pears that  at  this  time  Dartmouth  was 
owned  by  fifty-six  individuals  called 
proprietors. 

The  work  of  Crane  and  his  assistants 
was  the  survey  of  hinds  already  laid 
out  and  the  survey  and  laying  out  of 
undivided  lands  to  proprietors  and  pur- 
chasers, and  these  surveys  covered  "the 
larger  part  of  all  the  lands  in  what  is 
now  Westport,  Dartmouth,  New  Bed- 
ford, Fairhaven  and  Acushnet.  Pro- 
prietors and  purchasers  had  already 
settled  upon  lands  which  had  been  set 
off  to  them  and  we  find  many  returns 
of  surveys  of  farms,  homesteads  and 
homestead  farms  of  these  early  settlers 
as  well  as  returns  of  layouts  of  undi- 
vided lands. 

In  Crane's  field  book  seven  on  page 
twenty-five  we  find  this  entry:  "benj. 
hammond  came  to  worke  ye  first  day 
of  June  1713,'"  and  it  is  probable  that 
William  Manchester  was  Crane's  sole 
regular  appointed  assistant  prior  to 
that  time. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  subscribed  to  many  of  the 
surveys  or  different  lots  of  laud  in 
what  are  known  as  Cranes  field  books 
are  found  the  initials  "b.  h."  and  "w. 
m."  indicating  possibly  that  these  sur- 
veys were  made  by  Hammond  or  Man- 
chester and  not  by  Crane.  Some  sur- 
prise has  been  expressed  that  Crane 
himself  could  have  covered  so  much 
ground,  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  if 
he  had  personally  superintended  all  the 
work,  and  that  he  could  have  made 
surveys  in  places  so  far  removed  from 


each  other  on  the  same  or  succeeding 
days.  It  is  quite  probable  that  both 
Hammond  and  Manchester  made  inde- 
pendent surveys  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  Crane,  and  that  the  lots  so 
surveyed  were  indicated  by  their  ini- 
tials in  the  field  books.  A  penny  an 
acre  was  the  price  paid  or  voted  to  be 
paid  for  a  survey  of  all  undivided  lands 
by  vote  passed  at  a  meeting  held  Aug- 
ust 14,  1716.  This  would  appear  a  small 
compensation  to  a  modern  surveyor  for 
the  arduous  task  undertaken.  A  peck 
of  corn  for  every  share  laid  out  was 
the  price  fixed  in  1627  by  the  court. 

Benjamin  Crane  was  not  the  first  who 
was  employed  in  the  survey  of  Dart- 
mouth lands.  There  was  at  least  one 
man,  John  Mumford,  who  has  left  a 
memorial  of  his  work  in  a  plan  of 
Gooseberry  Neck  drawn  by  him  and 
bearing  his  signature  dated  March  3, 
1706-7,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  owners  of  the  Neck,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  earliest  existing  plan  of 
any   land   in   this   vicinity. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  became  of  plans  that  Benjamin 
Crane  and  his  assistants  made  and  to 
which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the 
field  books.  They,  or  any  of  them, 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
public  records  if  they  could  be  found. 
Undoubtedly  plans  were  made  by  these 
early  surveyors  of  all  the  land  sur- 
veyed as  at  that  date  the  method  of 
computing  areas  was  by  dividing  them 
up  into  triangles  and  measur- 
ing the  areas  of  these  tri- 
angles on  the  plans.  The  method 
later  in  vogue  by  the  use  of  the 
traverse  table  and  double  meridian  dis- 
tances was  not  invented  until  many 
years  later,  the  traverse  table  in  1791. 
So  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  plans 
should  be  drawn  of  all  lands  surveyed. 
Who  can  say  what  has  become  of  those 
made  by  Crane.  Possibly  they  are 
stowed  away  in  some  old  chest  or  barrel 
in  garret  or  cellar  in  the  possession  of 
one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  their  in- 
estimable value.  Tt  is  not  impossible 
that  they  may  yet  be  resurrected  from 
their  long  entombment.  Such  things 
sometimes  happen.  But  a  year  or  two 
since  about  500  such  plans  of  lands  in 
Rochester,  a  part  of  them  made  by  the 
same  Benjamin  Hammond  above  refer- 
red to,  and  the  remainder  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Rochester  surveys,  dat- 
ing from  about  1739,  were  found  and  are 
now  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  they  were  placed  by 
Mr.  Swan,  the  commissioner  of  public 
records,  after  having  been  carefully 
mounted  and  bound  in  books  for  preser- 
vation. An  examination  of  these  plans 
shows  how  carefully  they  are  scaled 
and  what  is  extraordinary  they  scale 
today  exactly  the  same  as  they  did 
nearly  200  years  ago,  the  paper  show- 


ing  no  evidence  of  the  usual  shrinkage 
of  ordinary  paper.  The  care  with 
which  this  work  was  done  and  notes 
made  by  the  draftsman  on  some  of 
these  plans  corroborate  the  statement 
already  made  that  areas  were  computed 
from  plans  of  surveys,  and  Crane's 
notes  in  a  few  places  refer  to  compu- 
tations of  areas  by  means  of  plans. 

An  examination  of  an  old  work  on 
surveying  now  in  the  public  library, 
published  in  1700  by  John  Wing,  shows 
that  the  method  then  in  vogue  for  ar- 
riving at  areas  of  land  was  by  a  sys- 
tem of  triangles  platted  with  the  aid 
of  the  plane  table  and  chain  or  other- 
wise, the  bases  and  perpendicular  of 
these  triangles  being  measured  on  the 
plat  and  the  areas  computed  from  these 
measurements.  It  is  evident  from  the 
references  made  to  plats  by  Crane  that 
this  was  the  method  used  by  him  which 
was  simpler  though  probably  somewhat 
less  accurate  than  the  modern  one  of 
working  out  the  areas  mathematically 
by  use  of  the  traverse  table  and  double 
medidian  distances. 

Chamber's  Encyclopedia  in  1  Tol  gives 
the  same  as  the  method  then  in  use. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
position  which  Benjamin  Crane  oc- 
cupied in  the  community,  a  man  un- 
doubtedly of  the  strictest  integrity,  of 
great,  industry  and  possessed  of  that 
culture  and  education  which  would 
make  him  a  leading  man  in  the  place 
and  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  religious 
man  as  we  find  in  his  note  books  such 
sentiments  as  this  "ye  fear  of  ye  Lord 
is  ye  beginning  of  wisdom  &  to  depart 
from  evel  is  understanding  June  ye 
2?ih   1713  amen." 

The  causes  which  led  to  his  employ- 
ment by  the  D  irtmouth  proprietors  are 
stated  in  the  records.  It  appears  by 
the  record  of  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Town  house  in  Dartmouth.  X^v.  4,  and 
by  adjournment  Nov.  14.  1709.  that 
much  dissatisfaction  existed  among  the 
proprietors  and  that  charges  had  been 
made  that  "the  suruayer  with  those 
that       haue      .assisted  in  Laying 

out  ye  Lands  of  Late  being 
persons  concerned  in  ye  Lands  haue 
made  unresonable  allowanc  in  pro- 
portioning ye  same  to  themselves  & 
their  friends  more  than  the  quality  of 
ye  land  hath  required."  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  at  this  meeting 
that  an  application  be  made  to  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ''to  apoynt 
three  unconserned  persons  such  as  sd 
Cort  shall  think  fltt  one  being  a  sur- 
uayor  under  oath  for  the  work  to  lay 
out  their  Land  according  to  the  pro- 
prietors orders  for  sd  S00  acres  deui- 
tion"  and  one  year  was  to  be  allowed 
to  complete  the  work.  This  vote  was 
confirmed    at    a    meeting    held    the    last 


Friday  of  March,  1710  and  by  adjourn- 
ment the  third  Tuesday  in  May  of  the 
same  year  and  Captain  Thomas  Grey, 
Lieutenant  William  Fobes  and  Lieu- 
tenant Samuel  C.  Crandall  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  and  "surueyors" 
to  make  a  full  inquiry  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  any  proprietors  had  more 
than  their  proper  proportions  of  land 
"hauing  Reference  to  quantity  & 
Quality  to  take  an  account  of  it  &  to 
make  Report  thereof  at  the  next  pro- 
prietors meeting  that  shall  be  appoint- 
ed after  ye  first  day  of  December 
next"  with  the  provision  that  "if  they 
refuse  or  neglect  to  attend  sd  seruice 
then  the  Justeses  of  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  to  be  requested  as  in  the 
former  vote  to  nominate  and  appoynt 
three  persons  uninterested  as  in  the 
former  vote." 

We  find  no  record  of  what  was  done 
by  the  above  appointees  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  business  of  adjust- 
ing conflicting  claims  among  discon- 
tented proprietors  was  too  arduous  a 
duty  and  that  they  did  "refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  attend  sd  seruice"  with  the  re- 
sult that  Crane  and  his  assistants 
were  appointed  by  the  court;  and  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  did  they  perform 
the  task  set  for  them.  He  appears 
later  in  1716  to  have  been  invited  to 
settle  differences  which  had  arisen,  over 
lines  in  Tiverton  and  an  unsuccessful 
effort  was  made  to  have  him  run 
these  lines.  John  Mumford  of  New- 
port was  there  as  a  surveyor  in  1730, 
perhaps  our  John  Mumford  of  the 
Gooseberry  Neck  plan. 

The  Dartmouth  proprietors  records  so 
far  as  they  are  preserved  contain  fre- 
quent reference  to  Crane  and  his  work 
and  it  is  everywhere  in  evidence  that 
he  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  employers  and  that  his  work  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  As  a  testi- 
monial of  this  confidence  a  vote  was 
passed  at  the  proprietors  meeting  held 
May  22,  1722,  seven  months  after  his 
death,  which  was  as  follows:  "It  is 
further  agreed  and  voted  that  what 
Land  Benjn  Crane  our  Late  Surueyor 
has  surueyed  according  to  the  proprie- 
tors acts  as  may  appear  by  sd  Cranes 
Journal  or  Returns  of  any  Land  sur- 
ueyed to  any  proprietor  or  shall  stand 
as  a  good  suruey  to  euery  such  pro- 
prietor." 

Benjamin  Crane  was  chosen  a  deputy 
to  the  general  court  from  Taunton  in 
1702-3  and  1703-4  and  from  Dighton  of 
which  Berkley  was-  then  a  part  in  1721 
the  year  of  his  death.  If  evidence  were 
needed  that  the  soldier  in  King  Philips 
war,  the  surveyor  of  Dartmouth  lands, 
the  deputy  from  Taunton  and  Dighton 
and  the  Benjamin  Crane  who  died  in 
Berkley  are  the  same  we  have  the  fur- 
ther   fact    that    the    heirs   of    Benjamin 
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Crane  of  Berkley  are  named  among 
the  Narragansett  grantees  to  whom 
lands  were  granted  in  the  town  _  of 
Greenwich,  Narragansett  No.  4,  in  1733, 
and  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of 
Benjamin  Crane  of  Berkley  tiled  with 
the  probate  court  records  in  Taunton- 
Nov.  2,  1721,  we  find,  "Item  one  sur- 
uayers  chaine  and  deuiders"  all  of 
which  aid  in  identifying  the  Benjamin 
Crane,  who  died  in  Dighton,  Oct.  13, 
1721,  as  the  soldier  in  King  Philips  war 
and  the  surveyor  of  Dartmouth  lands. 
It  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
treasures  of  this  society  if  it  could  now 
obtain  possession  of  this  old  "chaine." 
The  problem  of  the  standard  of  meas- 
urement used  by  Crane  in  his  surveys 
would  then  be  solved,  a  matter  now 
somewhat   shrouded   in  mystery. 

Crane  was  chosen  by  the  general 
court,  Nov.  30,  1720,  with  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  and  Hon,  Samuel  Thaxter,  a 
committee  to  run  the  divisional  line  be- 
tween the  easterly  end  of  Norton  and 
the  other  part  thereof  conformable  to 
orders  of  the  general  court  passed 
March  17,  1710. 

The  home  of  Crane,  his  dwelling 
house,  was  in  Berkley  near  the  present 
highway  over  West  Berkley  bridge,  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  highway  from  Taunton  to 
Freetown,  with  the  well  two  rods  south 
of  the  "fore  dore"  of  the  house.  He 
had  no  home  in  Dartmouth,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  "boarded  around,"  as  it 
is  called  in  old-fashioned  parlance, 
wherever  his  work  took  him.  He  notes 
in  one  of  his  memorandum  books  as 
follows:  "I  see  one  eare  of  Indian 
Corn  bearded  in  that  pece  of  corn  that 
Mr  Hunt  planted  before  my  dore  at 
Landlady  Jennes  B.  C."  And  further 
we  find  "ye  accompt  of  ye  places  I  kept 
at  on  ye  General  survey  off  Dartmouth 
Lands  at  Kerbies  3-nights  at  George 
Lawtons  3  nights  at  Mathew  Wings— 1— 
night."  &c. 

That  Crane  believed  he  had  proved 
the  proneness  of  the  average  human 
being  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  some- 
one else  appears  from  one  of  various 
quotations  in  his  field  book.  It  is  "This 
is  a  brave  world  we  live  in,  to  Lend  to 
Spend  and  to  give  in:  but  to  begg  and 
to  borrow  and  to  gitt  a  mans  own  it  is 
ye  worst  world  that  ever  (was)  known, 
probatum  East."  The  Latin  is  a  little 
faulty,  but  the  meaning  is  plain. 


After  the  death  of  Crane  in  1721  Ben- 
jamin Hammond  was  chosen  surveyor 
at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  held 
June  27,  1723,  as  the  vote  reads  "to  Lay 
out  our  seuerall  deuisions  of  upland  and 
seder  swamp  untill  the  whole  be  fully 
finished  and  Compleated  according  to 
our  acts  and  orders  &  to  giue  Returns 
of  what  he  lays  out  or  of  any  already 


Layd  out  where  there  is  no  Returns 
giuen  also  our  surueyor  or  comtee  is 
Impowered  to  procure  ye  seuerall  Jor- 
nals  of  our  former  Surueyors  that  may 
be  useful  in  ye  finishing  our  seueral 
deuitions  and  George  Laton  Richard 
bisson  John  Kirbie  Isaac  Smith  Thomas 
Hathaway  Nathaniel  Delano  Pollepus 
Hammond  &  John  Akin  are  chosen  or 
either  two  of  them  to  be  a  comtee  to 
assist  ye  sd  surueyor  in  sd  work." 
April  26,  1725  it  was  voted  "that  the 
aforesaid  comtee  procure  the  seuerall 
Plots  &,  Jornals  that  Did  belong  to  the 
former  Surueyor  which  may  be  of  use 
for  finishing  sd  work." 

In  December  of  this  year,  1725,  oc- 
curred an  event  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
which  we  find  recorded  as  follows: 
"Whereas  In  December  1725  That  then 
the  former  book  of  Records  belonging 
or  did  belong  to  the  Proprietors  and 
Purchasers  of  Dartmouth  for  the  Coun- 
ty of  Bristol  In  New  England  wherein 
were  all  the  acts  and  devisions  for  the 
settlement  of  their  lands,  meadows  & 
cedar  swamp  Record  was  Burnt  by  ac- 
cident and  several  other  wrightings  and 
returns  of  survey  also  with  said  book 
to  the  great  loss  and  damage"  &c.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  this 
accident  by  which  these  records  wrere 
destroyed  was.  The  call  for  a  meeting 
dated  June  7,  1733.  gives  us  some  infor- 
mation. It  says  "and  said  de vision  be- 
ing almost  Compleated  by  an  accident 
of  fire  the  said  act  for  granting  said  de- 
vision  was  burnt  with  &  in  ye  House 
of  ye  clerk  of  said  proprietors  &  an  at- 
tested coppie  cannot  sence  be  pro- 
duced" &c.  This  clerk  was  Thomas 
Hathaway,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  his 
house  which  was  burned. 

The  record  goes  on  to  state  that  "it 
is  very  ill  convenient  for  yt  the  Jour- 
nals of  our  former  surveyor — Benj — 
Crane  &  Plots  of  the  General  sur- 
vey should  be  kept  so  remote 
from  us  as  in  the  town-  of 
Rochester  by  reason  yt  the  Proprietors 
are  often  wanting  the  same  serched  to 
make  their  rights  appear  or  to  git  Re- 
turns taken  off  the  same:  yt  there  be 
some  Person  choose  at  said  meeting  to 
Procure  said  Journals  &  Plotts  &  a 
meet  Person  chose  to  keep  the  same  for 
the  future."  This  meeting  voted  only 
to  dissolve.  But  at  a  meeting  held 
January  8,  1733 — 4  it  was  "voted  yt 
Henry  Tucker  and  Thomas  Smith  be 
the  two  Persons  choose  to  go  to  Benjn 
Hammond  and  Procure  the  Plots  and 
Jornals  of  the  former  Survey  of  Benjn 
Crane  our  former  Surveyr  and  deliver 
them  to  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  by 
Adjournment". 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  proprietors' 
records  nowhere  refer  by  name  to  any 
surveyor  other  than  Benjamin  Crane 
and   Benjamin  Hammond  prior  to  1733. 
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Probably  surveys  prior  to  the  advent 
of  Crane  in  1710  were  private  surveys 
which  were  superseded  by  the  exten- 
sive and  elaborate  survey  of  Crane  and 
his  successor.  It  is  certain  there  were 
earlier  surveys,  by  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  John  Mumford  already  refer- 
red to,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  now 
to  determine. 

It  is  evident  that  in  1735  the  proprie- 
tors had  either  obtained  possession  of 
or  access  to  the  journals  of  Benjamin 
Crane,  as  the  records  show  that  October 
6  of  that  year  the  work  of  transcribing 
from  "Benjamin  Crane's  Journal"  into 
the  new  proprietors'  record  was  begun. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  how  serious 
to  the  proprietors  was  the  loss  of  the 
old  records  but  they  had  some  comfort 
in  their  trouble.  Their  old  surveyor  had 
been  dead  more  than  four  years  but  he 
had  left  behind  him  the  results  of  years 
of  patient  and  painstaking  endeavor  to 
preserve  for  his  employers  a  complete 
memorandum  of  his  work  in  the  notes  of 
surveys  made  by  him  from  1710,  when  he 
began  his  work  until  the  close  of  his 
labors  shortly  before  his  death  in  1721. 
These  notes  contained  in  twelve  ordi- 
nary pocket  memorandum  books  were 
finally  gathered  into  the  possession  of 
the  proprietors'  clerk  and  thanks  to  tha 
care  of  successive  custodians  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Public  Library  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  lost  leaves 
and  a  few  pages  that  are  partly  illegi- 
ble they  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation and  they  arc  of  great  value. 
The  idea  which  seems  to  possess  the 
minds  of  some  that  a  record  may  be- 
come too  old  to  be  of  value  except  to 
the  .antiquary  is  a  mistaken  one.  It 
may  be  that  age  adds  value  to  the  rec- 
ord. In  settling  disputed  boundaries  or 
the  ownership  of  real  etsate  the  belief 
that  the  occupation  of  lands  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of -time  gives  ownership  has 
been  referred  to  recently  by  an  intel- 
ligent writer  as  a  popular  fallacy  and 
the  court  proceedings  of  this  and  other 
states  show  the  value  as  evidence  of 
ancient  papers.  It  is  hardly  proper  at 
this  time  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
how  our  courts  would  regard  these 
books  if  offered  as  evidence,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  and  I  believe  the  time  will 
co.me  when  \x\_-  will  have  a  judicial  de- 
termination   of   this    question. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1728  about 
seven  years  after  Crane's  death  an  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  proprietors  to 
gather  in  and  make  a  new  record  from 
the  "returns  of  surveys"  made  out  by 
Crane  "and  in  the  possession  of  the  var- 
ious proprietors.  The  results  of  their 
labors  are  found  in  five  books  of  rec- 
ords now  in  the  custody  of  the  Public 
Library,  copies  of  which  in  two  large 
volumes  are  deposited  in  the  registry 
of  deeds  at  New  Bedford  and  are  made 


evidence  by  statute.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  this  work  was 
not  as  complete  or  as  accurate  as  it 
should  have  been.  I  refer  not  to  the 
later  copying  but  to  the  work  of  gath- 
ering in  and  copying  the  returns  be- 
gun in  1728.  An  examination  of  this 
record  discloses  the  fact  that  begin- 
ning with  the  first  book,  what  are  ap- 
parently returns  of  surveys  brought  in 
by  the  proprietors  were  copied  in 
blocks,  interspersed  with  later  surveys. 
Beginning  with  the  thirteenth  page  of 
book  four  from  that  point  forward  the 
nooks  contain  copies  from  Crane's  field 
books  interspersed  with  claims.  Many 
of  the  records  are  duplicates,  but 
strangely  enough  the  record  stops  be- 
fore completing  the  work  of  copying  all 
of  the  held  books  and  no  doubt  these 
field  books  still  contain  much  uncopied 
matter  which  appears  nowhere  eisc. 

And  right  here  permit  me  to  make  a 
suggestion.  It  is  very  important  that 
these  books  which  are  the  only  exist- 
ing original  records  of  the  ancient  sur- 
vey of  Dartmouth  which  then  included 
what  is  now  Westport.  Dartmouth, 
New  Bedford,  Fairhaven  and  Acushnet. 
be  carefully  preserved  and  further  that 
they  or  their  contents  be  made  easily 
accessible  and  available  by  the  public 
generally.  They  are  not  alone  valuable 
to  the  antiquarian.  Errors  in  the  copies 
which  have  been  found  to  exist  and 
the  incompleteness  of  the  copies  re- 
ferred to  above  make  very  apparent 
the  necessity  that  some  step  be  taken 
to  put  this  valuable  materia!  in  a  safe, 
convenient  and  available  form  for  use. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done 
is  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  and  have  the  whole  cither  re- 
produced photographically  or  put  into 
print  for  distribution.  This  it  would 
seem  should  be  done  at  once  as  every 
day's  delay  endangers  the  security  of  a 
record  which  if  lost  can  not  be  replaced. 
It  is  marvellous  that  these  books  have 
oeen    preserved    in    safety    so    long. 

Perhaps  in  view  of  the  statement 
made  above  that  in  1*35  the  proprietors 
had  either  Obtained  possession  of  or 
access  to  these  journals  as  they  are 
called,  it  should  be  stated  that  in  1"<57 
they  were  not  yet  in  the  proprietors' 
hands.  For  at  a  meeting  held  August 
1,  1757.  they  voted  "that  Stephen  West 
Humphrey  Smith  &  Bartho  Tabor  be 
a  committee  to  Procure  all  ye  Jomals 
of  all  our  former  surueyors  so  far  as 
they  can  &-  carefully  examine  the  same 
and  after  due  examination  emmediate- 
ly  to  Dod^e  all  sd  Jomals  in  the  Pro- 
prietors' Clerk  office  there  to  Remain 
tor  Neuer  after  &  to  be  estemed  equail 
with  our  Proprietors'  Book  of  Record 
except  that  Part  which  shall  appear 
to  sd  comitte  to  be  corrupted  or  falty 
by    any    other    hand    writing    &    so    by 
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them  Cancelled  or  written  upon  Disal- 
lowed &  that  all  Such  Part  of  sd  Jor- 
nals  as  are  not  cancelled  or  written 
upon  Disallowed  by  sd  Comitte  to  be 
estemed  Good  for  any  Proprietor  or 
Purchaser  that  has  lost  their  Returns 
of  Suruey  of  any  of  their  lands"  &c. 

In  addition  to  Crane's  field  books 
those  of  Benjamin  Hammond  and 
Samuel  Smith,  a  later  surveyor  are  de- 
posited with  the  Public  Library  mak- 
ing fourteen  books  in  all.  There  were 
no  less  than  nine  surveyors  who  were 
engaged  at  different  times  in  laying  out 
or  surveying  the  lands  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth, but  the  man  who  stands  among 
them  all,  like  Saul  among  the  prophets 
of  Israel,   is  Benjamin  Crane. 

The  work  that  he  and  his  assistants. 
Benjamin  Hammond  and  William  .Man- 
chester did.  both  in  character  and  ex- 
tent, surpasses  that  of  all  the  rest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  Crane  was  handi- 
capped in  his  work,  to  use  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  turf.  Every  surveyor  knows 
that  in  running  out  old  lines  by  courses 
given  he  is  likely  to  find  errors  in  his 
own  or  his  predecessor's  work.  Crane 
found  the  same  difficulty  and  not  pos- 
sessing a  modern  engineer's  or  survey- 
or's hand  book  filled  with  convenient 
tables  and  formulae,  he  is  constrained 
to  construct  a  table  foi  use  as  he  says 
"for  ye  rectifiing  of  errors."  We  find 
several  attempts  at  this  in  his  field 
books  and  one  quite  complete  ta.ble 
which  is  a  table  of  tangents  to  the  ra- 
dius 60  rudely  constructed  and  some- 
what inaccurate,  but  no  doubt  service- 
able in  finding  the  true  course  by  his 
compass  when  in  running  a  line  by  a 
former  survey  he   "missed  the  corner." 

In  his  field  book  seven  on  page  1  we 
find  what  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
construct  such  a  table  which  reads  as 
follows:  "for  ye  rectifiing  of  errors 
for  10  take  10  for  16.  take  15  for  21  take 
20  for  27%  take  25  for  34%  take  30  for  41 
take  35  for  50  take  40  for  60  take  45. 
Reetifie  other  numbers  by  those  above 
according  to  proportion  take  care  to 
doe  it  Right."  How  he  obtained  the 
above  results  cannot  of  course  be  de- 
termined. It  is  very  probable  that  it 
was  from  measurements  on  the  ground 
or  on  a  plan  drawn  to  a  scale.  The 
above,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  satisfied  our  surveyor  as  in  book 
A,  as  it  is  designated,  on  the  last  leaf 
is  found  a  more  complete  table  of  tan- 
gents for  angles  from  12  to  45  degrees 
inclusive.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  how  this  table  was  con- 
structed. Tested  by  modern  standards 
there  is  an  error  of  from  1-4771  to  1-7S 
in  the  length  of  these  tangents.  It  be- 
gins "for  ye  rectifiing  of  errors  for 
12:120  fraction  take  12:  for  14%  take  13: 
for    15    take    14"    and     concludes      "for 


60:45"  giving  an  approximately  cor- 
rect tangential  distance  for  every  de- 
gree from  12  to  45,  the  only  absolutely 
correct  distance  being  the  last.  His 
rule  given  for  the  use  of  this  table  is 
"in  this  table  multiply  ye  error  by  60 
&  diuide  ye  product  by  ye  Long  Legg." 
That  this  was  original  work  with  Crane 
admits  of  no  doubt  as  no  existing 
standard  table  of  tangents  of  that  time 
could  have  contained  so  many  inaccu- 
racies and  if  he  had  possessed  a  table 
of  tangents  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  have  constructed 
this  one.  This  illustrates  some  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  Benjamin  Crane 
and    his   assistants   did    their   work. 

One  other  matter  remains  for  discus- 
sion and  that  is  Crane's  standard  or 
unit  of  measurement.  This  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  some  discussion 
and  no  very  satisfactory  results  have 
been  arrived  atT  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Crane,  who  had  been  selected  to 
adjust  conflicting  claims  and  to  settle 
disputed  boundary  lines  and  who  ac- 
complished so  much,  in  a  maimer  so 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  in  interest 
should  have  done  anything  *but  accu- 
rate work  with  the  instruments  that 
he  used.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  lines  run  by  Crane  measured  by 
our  modern  standard  overrun  and  this 
surplussage  as  it  has  been  termed  has 
been  accounted  for  by  some  who  have 
had  their  attention  called  to  it  as  a 
certain  percentage  thrown  in  for  good 
measurement.  It  is  said  that  our  an- 
cient surveyors  had  a  habit  of  taking 
a  pace  or-  two  beyond  the  end  of  their 
chain  before  putting  down  a  marker. 
This  is  a  very  attractive  theory,  as  a 
pace,  a  little  less  than  three  feet,  ad- 
ded to  a  four  rod  chain  would  just 
about  make  the  difference  between 
Crane's  measurement  and  the  modern 
standard  but  though  an  attractive 
theory  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the   civil   engineer   or   surveyor. 

Then  too  there  was  no  necessity  for 
liberal  measurements  of  this  kind  as 
there  was  a  regular  allowance  for  poor 
land,  all  land  laid  out  being  compared 
with  a  standard  called  "the  sample" 
and  the  area  by  measure  being  given 
the  area  was  "qualified"  for  a  less 
number  of  acres-  the  "qualified"  num- 
ber being  that  with  which  the  pro- 
prietor or  purchaser  was  charged.  A 
large  number  of  tracts  were  qualified 
by  Abraham  Tucker's  homestead  east 
of  Paskamansett  river  and  others  by 
Philip  Taber's  homestead  adjoining  the 
Tiverton  line  on  the  west.  Benjamin 
Crane  is  not  the  only  surveyor  who 
has  been  charged  with  throwing  in  a 
few  inches  or  a  few  feet  for  good 
measurement,  but  in  all  such  cases  an 
intelligent     and     careful     examination 
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■will  disclose  a  definite  scheme  and  will 
show  that  the  apparent  surplus  was 
the  result  of  accurate  measurement, 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less;  and 
we  have  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
courses  and  distances  given  by  Crane 
were  correct  at  the  time  his  record  was 
made  and  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  the  magnetic  variation  and  also  in 
the  standard  of  measurement  his  lines 
can  be  accurately  run  out   today. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
survey  furnish  us  with  all  that  is 
needed  to  determine  the  difference  in 
the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
It  remains  to  discover  Cranes  stand- 
ard  of  measurement. 

We  now  have  to  inquire  what  was 
the  length  of  Benjamin  Crane's  rod  or 
perch.  We  have  little  data  and  very 
likely  there  is  little  data  now  obtain- 
able from  which  we  may  estimate  the 
length  of  the  rod  used  by  Crane  nearly 
200  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Crane  never  mentioned  a  chain 
in  his  field  notes  as  all  his  distances 
are  given  in  rods,  yards  and  feet 
though  he  had  a  chain  as  the  inventory 
of  his  estate  shows.  There  are  two 
methods  of  determining  this  standard 
of  measurement.  From  recorded  stand- 
ards of  that  time  and  from  a  compari- 
son of  measurements  of  as  many  of  the 
old  lines  run  by  Crane  and  described 
m  his  returns  as  can  be  identified.  In 
domg  this  we  may  feel  assured  that 
the  work  done  by  this  ancient  surveyor 
was  carefully  done  and  was  as  accu- 
rate as  *he  instruments  he  used  and 
the  character  of  the  country  he  tra- 
versed in  his  surveys  made  practicable. 
We  have  the  further  knowledge  that  a 
large  number  of  his  surveys  "close 
up,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  profession,  remarkablv  well  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  his 
work  was  done  in  a  scientific  manner 
with   the  methods   then   in   vogue. 

It  has  not  been,  my  good  fortune  in 
my  search  for  information  on  this 
point  to  find  any  standard  referred  to 
as  matter  of  record  though  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  records  that  such  stand- 
ards existed  and  were  a  matter  for 
comment  and  the  lack  of  them  in  some 
measure  for  criticism.  For  instance  - 
In  the  Taunton  proprietors'  records  we 
find  that  a  lot  6f  land  in  Taunton  on 
-bebruary  15,  1710-11  wa.s  "measured  by 
Taunton  Town  measure"  and  Benja- 
min Crane  was  the  surveyor.  It  would 
be  extremely  interesting  if  we  could 
bring  out  from  the  buried  past  some  re- 
liable information  as  to  what  the 
"Taunton  Town  measure"  used  by 
Crane  at  that  date  was.  It  is  ouite 
possible,  even  probable,  that  the  stand- 
ard was  the  same  he  used  in  the  early 
surveys  of  Old  Dartmouth  as  he  left 
Taunton  and  came  to  Dartmouth  Oct. 
2,    1710    and    Dartmouth    at    that    date 


had  no  standard,  as  we  learn  from  a 
fragment  of  a  record  of  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  referring  to  the  Town 
of  Dartmouth  summoned  to  appear  in 
July,  1711,  that  one  of  the  selectmen 
came  and  "declared  that  as  for  stocks 
they  were  provided  that  a  standard  for 
weights  and  measures  they  had  not, 
but  were  upon  endeauors  to  procure 
and  that  they  had  chosen  William 
White  sealer  for  that  Town."  It  ap- 
pears then  that  prior  to  July,  1714,  af- 
ter Crane  had  been  surveying  Dart- 
mouth lands  for  nearly  four  years  and 
had  completed  the  larger  portion  of  his 
work  here,  the  town  of  Dartmouth  had 
no  standard  of  weights  or  measures 
and  it  was  probably  some  years  later 
before  such  standards  were  procured. 
Though  the  statute  perch  or  rod  of 
England  at  this  time  contained  16% 
feet  and  for  "coppice  woods  &c"  IS 
feet,  yet  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
standards  in  use  in  different  localities. 
We  are  informed  in  1751,  thirty  years 
after  Crane  wrought  that  the  custom- 
ary perch  is  various  in  various  coun- 
tries, in  Staffordshire  it  is,  24  feet;  in 
the  forest  of  Sherwood  21.  the  foot 
there  being  IS  inches  "pes  forestae"; 
and  in  defining  the  word  Chamber's 
Encyclopedia  (1751),  says  pole  "in  sur- 
veying is  a  measure  containing  19  feet 
and  one-half  called  also  perch  and 
sometimes  rod."  It  appears  to  have 
varied  in  England  in  different  locali- 
ties and  at  different  periods  from  10 
feet  to  24  feet  in  length.  In  other 
countries  the  standard  was  still  vari- 
able and  as  late  as  1S24  we  find  the 
English  parliament  complaining  that 
different  weights  and  measures,  some 
larger  and  some  less  are  stili  in  use 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Bi'itain  and  Ireland  and  fixing 
the  statute  yard  of  1760  as  the  stand- 
ard. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  the 
time  Crane's  surveys  were  made  there 
wa.s  in  this  locality  no  definite  stand- 
ard, that  is  the  standard  fixed  by 
statute  was  not  in  common  use,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  Crane 
used  a  rod  sixtten  and  one-half  feet 
in  length  in  his  measurements.  The 
old  treatise  on  surveying  published  in 
1700  by  John  Wing  already  referred 
to  gives  a  method  of  reducing  the  stat- 
utory measure  of  Edward  First  of  six- 
teen and  one-half  feet  into  customary 
measure  stating  that  "through  long 
custom  there  is  at  this  day  other 
Perches  used  as  IS,  20,  24  and  2S  Feet  to 
the  Perch:  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
show  my  Surveyor  how  he  may  readily 
reduce  the  Statute-measure  into  Cus- 
tomary." He  further  states  that 
"Woodland  measure  is  IS  feet  to  the 
Perch."  The  term  acre  was  applied  to 
an  area  sixteen  perches  in  length  and 
ten  perches  in  width  as  fixed   by  stat- 
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ute  in  1305  but  as  the  rod  varied  from 
12  to  24  feet  some  of  these  acres  con- 
tained four  times  as  many  superficial 
feet  as  others. 

The  subject  of  metrology  as  applied 
to  ancient  monuments  and  structures  of 
various  kinds  has  been  a  fruitful  theme 
for  discussion  by  various  writers  but 
metrology  as  applied  to  old  surveys 
seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  lines  of 
Crane's  surveys  that  can  now  be  iden- 
tified and  the  distance  between  the 
original  boundaries  determined  by 
measurement.  A  few  such  measure- 
ments would  give  by  comparison  suf- 
ficient data,  from  which  to  determine 
the  length  of  Crane's  rod.  Inductive 
metrology  has  been  said  to  ascertain 
the  general  truths  of  the  units  of 
measure  in  use,  from  the  particular 
facts  of  those  multiples  of  measures 
which  ancient  remains  preserve  to  us. 
In  ascertaining  the  units  of  measure 
of  ancient  surveys  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  multiples  of  measures  as  we 
have  the  actual  measurements  by  the 
old  standard  given  in  the  notes  of 
these  surveys  as  they  were  measured 
at  that  time.  One  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  therefore  avoided  and  we  }\a\  e 
only  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  old 
lines  to  eliminate  any  error  resulting 
from  inaccurate  measurements  of  in- 
dividual lines  to  determine  accurately 
Crane's  unit.  It  has  not  been  my  good 
fortune  to  obtain  much  reliable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  these  old  lines,  but 
from  such  as  I  have  obtained  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  Crane's  rod  was  very 
nearly  seventeen  and  two-tenths  feet 
in  length,  perhaps  a  little  more,  or 
possibly   a   little   less. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reproduce  Crane's  lines  on  paper  and 
to  make  a  complete  plan  of  all  lands 
laid  out  or  surveyed  by  him.  The  late 
Mr.  Elisha  C.  Leonard  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  this  work  for  years 
and  the  results  of  his  efforts  are  now 
with  his  genealogical  and  other  papers, 
the  property  of  the  city  and  deposited 
in  the  Public  Library.  Others  have 
been  and  still  are  engaged  in  the  work 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  a  complete 
draft  of  the  ancient  surveys  of  Crane, 
Hammond  and  Smith.  The  work  is 
fascinating,  the  matching  together  of 
these  old  lines,  and  where  the  lines 
come  together  easily  very  pleasing;  but 
there  are  difficulties  which  make  the 
work  a  distracting  puzzle  and  might 
almost  overthrow  the  reason  of  a.  man 
having  less  than  the  most  robust  and 
rugged  mental  equipment. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  no  stone 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  Benja- 
min Crane.  In  the  old  "Fox  Burying 
Ground"  in  Berkley  is  the  grave  of  his 
brother  "Ensign  John  Crane''  who  died, 


as  the  stone  over  his  grave  reads.  "Au- 
gust 5,  1718,"  three  years  before  his 
brother.  This  is  the  oldest  burying 
ground  in  Berkley  and  many  of  his 
family  and  related  families  are  buried 
there.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Benjamin  Crane  is  also  there  buried  in 
an  unmarked  grave.  But  he  needs  no 
monument.  The  work  he  did  is  his  best 
memorial.  Thorough,  painstaking,  ac- 
curate, his  industry  and  his  devotion 
to  the  business  of  life,  humble  and 
homely  though  it  was,  have  written  for 
him  a  far  more  enduring  memorial  than 
any  that  could  be  carved  in  stone.  So 
long  as  the  history  of  Old  Dartmouth 
endures  his  name  will  be  known  and 
honored  by  those  who  appreciate  the 
worth  of  this  upright,  aclive,  useful 
life. 


In  introducing  Mrs.  Taber,  Mr.  Crapo 
said: 

There  is  no  name  in  the  past  or  pres- 
ent history  of  Old  Dartmouth  more 
prominent  in  numbers  or  more  distin- 
guished by  character  than  that  of  How- 
land.  Three  mayors  of  New  Bedford 
have  borne  that  name,  and  the  mother 
of  a.  fourth.  George  H.  Dunbar,  was  a 
Howiand.  The  official  terms  of  these 
four  mayors  cover  many  years  of  cred- 
itable municipal  service.  When  we 
cross  the  line  and  enter  present  Dart- 
mouth we  find  a  Howiand  the  chairman 
of  its  board  of  selectmen,  and  when 
we  go  over  the  river  to  Fairhaven,  we 
find  another  Howiand  chairman  of  the 
selectmen  of  that  town. 

I  remember  having  frequently  in  my 
boyhood,  seen  George  Howiand  and  his 
faithful  colored  servant,  John  Briggs. 
or  as  they  said  in  those  days,  "the 
hired  man."  Amusing  stories  were  told 
of  John  Briggs'  ready  wit  and  sensible 
comments,  some  of  which  are  remem- 
bered to  this  day.  George  Howiand 
was  a  sturdy  Quaker  and  an  eminent 
merchant.  In  stature  lie  was  of  me- 
dium height,  muscular  and  broad- 
shouldered.  In  his  movements  he  was 
alert  and  active.  He  was  positive  in 
his  opinions  and  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
press them.  He  was  a  man  of  clear 
judgment  and  highly  respected  by  his 
fellow  townsmen.  He  promoted  and 
enlarged  our  whaling  industry,  and  by 
his  foresight  and  sagacity,  his  ad- 
mirable management,  his  exceptional 
business  traits,  and  honorable  dealings 
he  achieved  wealth  for  himself  and 
greatly  added  to  the  prosperity  of  New- 
Bedford. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening-  one  of 
his  descendants,  and  we  shall  listen  to 
her  with  much  pleasure.  I  invite  your 
attention  to  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Howiand  Taber. 


ir, 


Friends  Here  and  Hereaway 

By    Mrs.    Mary   Jane   Howland   Taber 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  His- 
torical  Society: 

Having  been  invited  to  speak  to  you 
on  some  topic  connected  with  old  New- 
Bedford,  my  thoughts  have  reverted  to 
the  Quakerism  of  the  early  inhabitants 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  point  of 
view  of  an  ex-Quaker — an  outsider,  who 
has  been  an  insider — may  possess  some 
interest,  as  combining  intimate 
knowledge  with  unbiased  impartiality, 
that  is,  of  one  who,  while  retaining  a 
great  respect  for  all  that  renders  the 
Society  of  Friends  admirable,  does  not 
hesitate  to  smile,  at  the  foibles,  which 
may  be  compared — shall  we  say — to 
spots  on  the  sun. 

As  the  great  orthodox  and  Hicksite 
division  among  the  Quakers,  which 
took  place  in  1S27,  has  exerted  a  pow- 
erful and  lasting  influence  on  New 
Bedford  and  as  its  causes  and  results 
are  not  generally  understood  by  the 
present  generation,  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  may  not  be  amiss. 

Elias  Hicks,  who  lived  on  Bong  island. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
was  a  preacher  in  good  standing  in  the 
society,  a  man  of  commanding  pres- 
ence, an  eloquent  and  convincing  speak- 
er, much  admired  and  beloved  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  his  life.  The 
Friends  had  no  formulated  creed  by 
wnich  to  test  his  utterances.  Their 
ministers  were  supposed  to  be  "led  and 
guided  by  the  spirit  into  all  truth,"  and 
for  a  long  time  all  listened  unquestion- 
ing to  the  inspiration  of  Elias  Hicks. 
He  traveled  extensively  and  pretty  con- 
stantly through  the  country,  wherever 
there  was  a  settlement  of  Friends, 
preaching  to  crowded  houses,  thus, 
through  his  influence,  and  that  of  his 
converts-  and  perhaps  through  a  more 
subtile  influence  in  the  air,  the  greater 
part  of  the  most  cultivated  members 
came  gradually  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  imbibe  his  ideas.  At  last 
some  one  took  the,  alarm  and  it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  Elias  was  not 
sound.  It  was  declared  that  the  un- 
soundness consisted  in  what  he  did  not 
say,  rather  than  in  what  he  did  say; 
and  on  this  somewhat  intangible  accu- 
sation the  murmurs  grew  and  increased 
and  as  the  question  was  argued  for 
and  against,  it  naturally  happened  that 
the  Orthodox  became  more  Trinitarian 
than  George  Fox  himself,  and  the  Hick- 
sites  more  Unitarian  than  Elias  Hicks. 
Disputes  and  bitter  feeling  were  rife 
throughout  the  Society,  even  in  some 
cases  breaking  off  all  intercourse  be- 
tween   brothers    and    sisters    and    their 


families.  This  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  until  finally 
the  inevitable  separation  took  place  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  yearly 
meetings,  there  being  twice  as  many 
Hicksites  as  Orthodox;  12.000  to  6000  in 
New  York  and  18,000  to  9000  in  Phila- 
delphia. These  Hicksites  are  called 
Progressive  Friends.  There  was  no 
separation  in  New  England  yearly 
meeting,  but  as  early  as  1824  the  Hick- 
site  Friends  of  New  Bedford  withdrew 
from  their  brethren,  frankly  called 
themselves  Unitarians  and  under  the 
leadership  of  their  pastor,  the  Iteverend 
Orville  Dewey,  bore  a  prominent  part 
in  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  Unitar- 
ian church  which  is  still  the  pride  of 
our  city,  hardly  cast  in  the  shade  by 
the  splendid  new  million  dollar  edifice 
in  Fairhaven.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
these  seceders  from  a  people  who  paid 
no  heed  to  architecture,  except  to  llout 
it,  should  have  shown  such  correct 
taste,  not  only  in  church  building,  but 
in  the  construction  of  their  dwelling 
houses.  Still  while  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  old  forms,  many  of  the 
old  ideas  yet  clung  to  them,  notably 
in  allowing  women  to  vote  in  church 
affairs,  in  an  elegant  simplicity  of 
dress,  in  hatred  of  slavery,  in  unstinted 
benevolence  and  charity;  and  when  the 
Keverend  William  dames  Patter,  many 
years  later,  abolished  the  communion 
service  and  introduced  the  custom  of 
silent  prayer  after  the  sermon  among 
these  descendants  of  Quakers,  it 
scarcely  seemed  strange  to  them  as  it 
would  to  many  congregations. 

Mr.  Potter  says  in  his  church  history 
that  the  coming  of  a  large  section  of 
the  Quakers  into  the  Unitarian  society 
enabled  them  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
Mr.  Dewey.  He  also  says,  "stoves  were 
put  in  the  church  for  it  had  never  been 
heated  till  that  date,  but  the  Quakers 
had  been  used  to  fires  in  their  meeting 
houses."  Mr.  Potter  adds:  "This  in- 
vasion of  Quakerism  helped  largely  to 
shape  the  society's  after  character  and 
history." 

The  more  recent  division  in  the 
Friends'  society  was  almost  local  here. 
or  among  those  who  had  removed  from 
New  Bedford  to  w-estern  New  York. 
There  were  no  vital  differences.  It  w'as 
mainly  a  question  of  "plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,"  as  the 
phrase  is. 

In  1S40  Joseph  John  Gurney  came 
from  England  on  a  "religious  visit."  To 
my  mind  he  was  pretty  nearly  an  Epis- 
copalian, none  the  worse  for  that,  but 
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not  a  George  Fox  nor  even  a  William 
Penn  Quaker,  for  he  laid  no  particular 
stress  on  the  "Indwelling-  Light." 

John  Wilbur,  a  strait-laced  Friend  in 
this  vicinity,  took  umbrage  at  this  fail- 
ure to  emphasize  a  cardinal  point  of 
Quakerism.  The  cut  of  Friend  Gur- 
ney's  coat,  the  tie  of  his  neckcloth,  and 
the  gloss  of  his  hat  were  also  displeas- 
ing, although  none  could  gainsay  his 
exalted  goodness. 

The  Society  passed  through  another 
season  of  agitation  and  a  separation 
took  place.  In  this  city  the  smaller 
body  or  Wilberites  as  they  were  called 
in  contradistinction  to-  Gurneyites, 
withdrew  and  built  for  themselves  a 
small  meeting  house  on  Fifth  street, 
where  they  worshipped  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences;  but 
having  no  accessions  to  their  numbers 
they  gradually  died  out,  leaving  only 
one  poor  old  woman,  almost  blind,  who 
sat  an  hour  alone  on  the  hard  unpainted 
bench  each  First  day  and  Fifth  day 
morning,  until  her  death  ended  the  pa- 
thetic story.  The  meeting  house  was 
closed  and  has  since  been  pulled  down. 

There  is  a  Wilbur  meeting  at  Smiths 
Mills  where  it  is  sometimes  pleasant  to 
sit  in  the  silence  and  stillness  and  re- 
call youthful  memories  of  a  Quaker- 
meeting. 

Read,  the  essay  of  Charles  Lamb  and 
realize  vividly  what  a  Quaker  meeting 
may  once  have  been.    ' 

The  Ch'thodox  Friends  at  present  he- 
longing  to  Spring  street  meeting  are 
well  and  favorably  known  in  this  com- 
munity. They  have  gradually  discard- 
ed the  "peculiarities  of  dress  and  ad- 
dress" and  are  now  in  appearance  very 
much   like   other   people. 

The  social  meetings  cf  the  genial  cir- 
cle at  Spring  street  are  very  agreeable 
and  it  may  be  said  of  these  Quakers 
that  they  enjoy  life  with  zest,  because 
they  know  how  to  get  the  best  there  is 
in  it. 

I  hope  I  can  see  the  good  in  all  these 
good  people,  though  each  section  de- 
voutly believes  itself  the  only  true  fol- 
lower of  George  Fox.  and  two  of  them 
have  actually  been  able  to  prove  their 
claim  in  the  courts  of  law,  for  when  the 
ownership  of  the  meeting  houses  and 
schoolhouses  was  contested  by  the  Or- 
thodox and  Hick'sites,  the  chancellor  of 
New  York  decided  in  favor  of  the  Hick- 
sites,  and  the  judges  of  Philadelphia  in 
favor  of  the  Orthodox:  though  one  of 
the  judges  slyly  remarked  that  "the 
founder  of  the  sect  might  be  puzzled  to 
recognize  his  progeny  in  either  claim- 
ant." 

It  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  credit 
of  the  Hicksites,  that  twenty  years 
later  they  made  a  voluntary  division  of 
all  the  church  property  awarded  to 
them  in  New  York.  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  good  example  was  not  folowed  by 
the  Orthodox  in  Philadelphia. 


It  is  not  so  strange  that  differences 
of  opinion  should  arise  in  a  society 
without  a  written  creed,  as  it  is  sur- 
prising that  there  has  been  so  much 
harmony  and  so  little  clashing  among 
such  strong  un trammeled  spirits. 

There  is  a  story  that  when  a  teacher 
once  propounded  the  question:  "Who 
came  to  America  in  the  Mayflower?"  a 
little  girl  replied:  "My  ancestors — and 
a  few  other  people."  Now  I  do  not 
wish  to  emulate  the  undue  self-import- 
ance of  this  answer,  and  would  gladly 
tell  you  the  story  of  those  other  peo- 
ple, but  not  being  acquainted  with  it, 
I  am  forced  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
my  own  forebears.  So  if  you  will  par- 
don the  seeming  egotism  I  will  pass 
from  Friends  collectively  to  Friends  in- 
dividually, and  relate  a  few  anec-. 
dotes  concerning  a  family  who  for 
more  than  200  years  have  nearly  all 
been  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Not  one  instance  of  "marrying  out  of 
meeting,"  having  occurred  among  my 
direct  ancestors.  With  such  a  long 
succession  of  intermarriages,  in  such  a 
close  corporation,  all  I  can  s^iy  is,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  we  are  not  all  fools  and 
idiots.  It  passed  into  a  *proverb  on 
Cape  Cod  that  there  never  was  a  How- 
land  who  did  not  marry  a  Wing,  nor  a 
Wing  who  did  not  marry  a  Howland; 
it  being  asserted  that  the  young  men 
were  too  bashful  to  offer  themselves  Ic 
any  but  their  cousins.  This  tribal  hab- 
it makes  me  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
two  Grandfather  Howlands,  a  mother 
and  a  grandmother  whose  maiden 
names  were  Howland,  besides  two 
great  grandmothers,  and  two  great 
great  great  grandmothers  who,  we 
know  to  a  certainty,  had  their  full  com- 
plement of  wings,  even  on  this  earth. 

We  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  read 
the  inscription  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
ancient  Plymouth  graveyard  on  Burial 
hill,  which  records  that  our  remote 
maiden  aunt  "died  of  a  love  languish- 
ment  aged  49."  Sad  was  it  not?  It 
would  be  consoling  if  we  had  some 
particulars;  but  that  is  all,  just  those 
two  affecting  words,  and  her  age. 

From  this  Pilgrim  aunt  we  take  a 
long  flight  to  my  grandmother's  father, 
the  Corneli.is  Howland  who  lived  in 
the  house  still  standing  at  the  four 
corners,  afterward  occupied  by  Charles 
Taber  and  company.  He  procured  a 
government  commission  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  sailed  as  a  pri- 
vateer. How  he  disposed  of  his  peace 
principles  this  deponent  sayeth  not. 
After  doing  considerable  damage  to 
British  commerce  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  a  British  man-of-war.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  string 
him  up  to  the  yard  arm  for  a  pirate. 
With  a  rope  around  his  neck  he  man- 
aged to  induce  his  captors  to  look  at 
his  commission;  and  they  decided  it 
would  not  be  quite  the  proper  caper  to 
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hang  him;  so  he  was  taken  ashore  and 
imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  castle.  There 
he  remained  several  months,  but  at 
length  gaining  the  favor  of  the  jailor's 
daughter,  he  made  his  escape  in  her 
garments.  After  various  adventures, 
and  being  given  up  for  dead  by  his 
family,  he  reappeared  in  his  native  vil- 
lage. Not  much  was  said  about  the 
privateer  episode,  perhaps  Friends 
thought  he  had  been  harshly  enough 
dealt  with,  without  being  "dealt  with 
by  the  meeting,"  besides  there  were 
other  members  of  the  society  who 
shared  his  warlike  proclivities;  the 
east  side  of  the  meeting  house  at 
Acushnet  being  partitioned  off  for  the 
separate  use  of  the  "Fighting  Quak- 
ers." All  honor  to  their  patriotic 
souls! 

Later  on   Cornelius   Howland   became 
part  owner  of  a  whaleship,   which   was 


Mrs.  Mehetable  Howland  Robinson 
Green,  in  right  of  her  descent  from  the 
original  owner,  who  was  the  ancestor 
of  ^the  aforesaid  Cornelius,  as  well  as 
of  Mrs.  Green.  Some  years  ago  pleas- 
ant gatherings  of  the  Howland  clan 
were  wont  to  be  held  at  this  home- 
stead, but  Mrs.  Green  disapproves  of 
trespassers  on  her  property,  even  for  a 
day's  picnic,  once  a  year,  and  having 
no  strong  family  affection  objects  to 
the  presence  of  her  cousins  at  the  home 
of  their  common   ancestor. 

The  house  was  built  in  the  ancient 
days,  when  Dartmouth  was  of  more 
importance  than  New  Bedford.  There 
was  no  Friends'  meeting  house  in  this 
village. 

Apponeganset  held  the  mother  church, 
and*  the  visiting  Friends  expected  to 
be  entertained  at  Friend  Howland's  at 
the  Round  hills.     In  fact  the  tall,  nar- 
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GIDEON   HOWLAND  HOUSE  AT  ROUND  HILLS. 

The  large  eastern  addition  is  said  to  have  been    made  for  the    entertainment  of  monthly 

and  quarterly  meeting  guests. 


captured  with  other  vessels  by  the 
French,  about  1796.  As  this  happened 
in  a  time  of  peace  the  United  States 
claimed  and  received  compensation  for 
the  injury  done  to  its  commerce,  but 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  tight  grip,  the  money 
was  not  distributed  to  the  ship  owners, 
but  remained  (much  of  it  still  remains, 
after  100  years),  in  the  United  States 
treasury.  Cornelius  Howland  used  to 
say:  "I  shall  never  get  any  of  that 
money,  nor  Mill  my  children,  perhaps 
my  grandchildren  may  have  it."  A 
small  portion  has  lately  come  to  his 
great  grandchildren,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  great-great-grandchild  was 
his  representative.  These  heirs  were 
told  to  regard  the  money  not  as  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  but  as  a  gratuity  from 
the  government. 

We  have  here  a  picture  painted  by 
William  A.  Wall  of  the  old  Round  hill 
Howland    house,    now    the    property   of 


row  portion  of  the  house  was  seldom 
opened  except  on  monthly  and  quar- 
terly meeting  days.  There  was  one 
long  room  on  the  ground  floor  used 
for  the  dining  room,  with  a  bedroom 
of  the  same  size  over  it,  divided  by  a 
curtain,  on  one  side  of  which  the  wo- 
men slept,  and  on  the  other  the  men. 
On  occasion,  beds  were  laid  on  the 
door,  if  there  were  more  people  than 
the  bedsteads  could  contain  with  three 
in  a  bed.  The  bedsteads  resembled  the 
Great  Bed  of  Ware,  and  might  have 
held  four  at  a   pinch. 

Great  were  the  preparations  for  these 
festivals.  Chickens  and  turkeys  were 
decapitated  without  number;  huge 
pieces  of  beef  turned  in  the  tin  ovens 
before  the  mammoth  fireplace;  mince 
pies,  apple  pies,  pumpkin  pies,  custard 
pies,  potato  pies  were  ranged  on  all  the 
pantry  shelves;  loaves  of  bread  and 
pans  of  biscuit  enough  to  furnish  forth 
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a  baker's  shop,  and  cakes  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  were  piled  mountain 
high.  The  monster  brick  oven  was 
kept  in  constant  requisition,  heated 
and  reheated.  But  the  delicious  fish, 
oysters,  clams  and  lobsters,  which  were 
to  be  had  for  the  taking,  were  totally 
neglected,  as  too  common  and  inex- 
pensive. In  the  cellar  were  barrels  of 
apples  and  cider,  while  dozens  of  clay 
pipes  and  shags  of  tobacco  crowned  the 
feast,  the  women  smoking  the  pipes  un- 
rebuked   with   the  men. 

This  description  recalls  the  old  story 
of  the  merciful  magistrate  in  England 
who  released  some  persecuted  Quakers 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  imprison  them,  for  if  left,  to 
themselves  they  would  soon  eat  each 
other  up.  Well,  they  have  continued 
to  entertain  their  fellow  members  with 
the  best  their  houses  afford,  lo,  now 
these  many  years  and  still  they  flour- 
ish. 

It  would  appear  that  her  forefath- 
er's delight  in  a  profuse  hospitality  has 
not  been  inherited  by  the  present  own- 
er of  the   Round   Hill   farm. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  William  A. 
Wing  I  had  bequeathed  this  picture  to 
you  in  my  will,  but  as  it  is  always 
more  cheerful  to  bestow  a  gift  oneself, 
than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  one's  executor, 
1  take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  you 
tonight. 

We  will  now  turn  from  the  round 
hill  to  the  long  plain.  Susan  Rowland 
was  accustomed  to  say  of  the  Lonj 
Plain  Friends,  that  in  the  early  days 
before  the  separation,  she  never  knew 
how  many  of  them  were  coming  to  din- 
ner after  monthly  meeting,  tor  when 
she  invited  them,  they  all  said:  "Wo 
thank  thee,  we  will  come  if  we  are  not 
invited  to  William  Retch's,"  but  since 
William  Rotch  had  left  the  meeting 
they  were  glad  to  come  without  any  it's 
or  ans  about  it.  The  invitation  to  Wil- 
liam Eloteh's  was  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  royal'  command  before  which  alt 
other  engagements  must  give  way.  the 
same   as   at    Windsor   Castle. 

Gcor^«'  Rowland,  senior,  had  remark- 
able business  insight.  When  told  that 
if  he  and  his  contemporaries  rushed 
around  the  globe  •killing  whales  at  such 
a  rate,  the  whales  would  be  extermi- 
nated, and  tin-  world  would  sit  in  dark- 
ness, la-  replied  very  composedly:  "Let 
us  make  hoy  while  the  sun  shines.  Be- 
fore t'nr  last  whale  is  harpooned  there 
will  be  a  substance  discovered  which 
for  light  giving  will  far  surpass  whale 
oil   lamps  and   speimaceti  candles." 

As  indeed  those  illuminators  have 
long  "paled  their  ineffectual  fires"  be- 
fore petroleum,  gas  and  electricity. 

Another  instance  of  foresight  was 
shown  in  the  purchase  of  1S.U00  acres 
of  wild  land  in  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan.    This   land   was  sold    twenty  years 


later  to  Henry  H.  Crapo,  (the  father 
of  your  president),  and  by  him  dis- 
posed of  to  settlers  for  farming  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Crapo  says  the  tracts  of 
land  were  well  selected  in  the  richest 
portions  of  the  territory,  though  at  the 
time  George  Howland  saw  them  they 
were  covered    with   forests. 

He  also  foresaw  the  future  of  New 
Bedford  more  accurately  than  the  men 
who  built  their  lordly  mansions  on  the 
west  side  of  County  road,  at  the  head 
of  the  street  running  down  to  the  river, 
as  was  done  by  Charles  W.  Morgan  at 
the  head  of  William  street,  'Abraham 
Russell  at  the  head  of  Union  street, 
James  Arnold  at  the  head  of  Spring 
street,  Gilbert  Russell  at  the  head  of 
Walnut  street,  and  Joseph  Grinned  at 
the  head  of  Russell  street.  When 
asked  why  he  had  not  chosen  a  similar 
location  for  his  home,  he  replied,  "I 
built  on  the  side  of  a  street  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. New  Bedford  will  one  day  have 
more  houses  west  of  County  road  than 
it  now  has  east  of  it,  then  the  obstruct- 
ing houses  will  be  torn  down,  or  moved 
away,  or  they  will  stand,  inconvenient 
bars  to  be  walked  around  or  driven 
around  a  hundred  times  a  day."  There- 
fore he  had  built  his  plain  unpreten- 
tious house  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Seventh  streets.  To  this 
new  house,  in  1810,  he  brought  his 
bride,  Susan  Howland,  aged  sixteen,  di- 
rectly from  the  meeting  house  where 
they  had  been  married.  As  they 
reached  the  door  a  signal  was  given 
and  his  newly-built  whaleship,  the 
"George  and  Susan."  slid  smoothly 
from  her  ways  into  the  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  street,  there  being  at  that 
time  an  unobstructed  view  down  Wal- 
nut street  to  the  river.  Thus  the  ship 
and  the  bride  and  groom  were  success- 
fully launched  into  long  lives  of  use- 
fulness. It  must  have  been  quite  a 
romantic  home-coming  for  the  little 
bride,  in  her  quaint  garb,  of  drab  silk 
gown,  sheer  bock  muslin  kerchief  de- 
murely crossed  over  her  bosom,  drab 
silk  shawl  with  tiny  fringe,  and  stiff 
pasteboard  bonnet  covered  with  white 
silk  only  very  slightly  tinged  with  the 
prevailing  mouse  color,  the  lining  hav- 
ing ever  so  slight  a  shade  of  invisible 
pink,  and  under  that  an  extremely 
diaphanous  muslin  cap,  the  tabs 
crimped  and  tied  under  the  chin.  One 
worldly  vanity  she  had,  which  was 
frowned  upon  by  the  overseers  appoint- 
ed by  the  meeting  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding. She  wore  a  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves  instead  of  the  canonical  drab 
ones.  Poor  little  number  six  gloves, 
great  was  their  guilt.  The  marriage  on 
their  account  was  reported  to  the  meet- 
ing as  "orderly,  except  in  one  particu- 
lar." But  if  you  think  that  report 
ever       appeared     on     the     records       of 
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Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting,  you  lit- 
tle know  the  sort  of  man  with  whom 
those  overseers  had   to  deal. 

The  youthful  wife  took  her  place  as 
the  step-mother  of  three  small  chil- 
dren. The  late  George  Howland,  Jun- 
ior (the  only  one  of  these  babies  who 
long  survived),  used  to  say,  he  never 
knew  the  difference  between  a  step- 
mother and  an  own  mother. 


walked  a  mile  to  the  candle  works  and 
packed  the  sperm  candles  manufac- 
tured by  the  candle  makers  the  day 
previous.  in  boxes  with  pasteboard  be- 
tween each  layer,  home  to  breakfast, 
off  to  school,  home  to  dinner,  school 
again,  then  work  about  the  house,  sup- 
per and  bed  at  7  o'clock.  The  Friends' 
academy,  where  he  attended  school, 
was  strictly  under  the  management  of 


GEORGE    HOWLAND 


In  that  house  thirteen  children  were 
born.  A  family  after  President  Roose- 
velt's own  heart! 

I  have  heard  my  father,  the  eldest 
child  of  this  worthy  couple,  describe 
the  way  in  which  his  father  brought 
him  up,  contrasting  it  with  the  way  in 
which  he  was  bringing  us  up,  or  rather 
letting  us  come  up.  As  a  small  boy,  he 
rose   at  5  o'clock  summer  and   winter, 


Friends,  and  their  children  were 
trained  there,  until  they  reached  an 
age  to  be  transferred  to  the  Friends' 
Boarding  school  at  Providence.  On 
fifth  days  the  school  was  dismissed  to 
allow  teachers  and  pupils  to  attend 
meeting.  One  of  my  father's  great 
miseries  was  his  broad-brimmed  hat  of 
drab  fur,  which  must  on  no  account  be 
removed  from  his  head  while  he  sat  in 
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meeting  "bearing-  testimony"  along 
with  his  stern  parent.  At  14  years  of 
age  his  father  took  him  out  of  school, 
saying:  "If  the  boy  is  ever  going  to 
amount  to  anything,  it  is  time  for  him 
to  learn  business."  He  was  clerk  in 
his  father's  counting  room,  and  in  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  until  he  was  20, 
then  he  "developed  pulmonary  symp- 
toms," as  his  fond  mother  described 
his  case  in  her  letters  to  her  friend 
Humphrey  Howland  in  western  New 
York,  whither  he  was  sent  in  pursuit 
of  nealth  and  a  rich  wife;  for  there  he 
married  another  Howland  and  settled 
on  a  farm,  and  nothing  further  was 
heard  about  his  lungs.  One  result  of 
his  upbringing  remained  through 
life,  he  would  never  tell  where 
he  was  going  when  he  left 
home.  He  had  not  been  allowed  to  go 
anywhere  without  entering  into  full 
particulars  of  his  intentions;  and  he 
had  vowed  that  when  he  should  be  his 
own  master  he  would  stand  no  more 
questioning.  This  determination  was 
often  attended  with  much  inconveni- 
ence. 1  remember  once  my  brother 
was  taken  violently  ill,  and  the  doctor 
said:  "Send  for  Mr.  Howland."  but 
where  to  send  nobody  knew.  Messen- 
gers were  dispatched  in  every  direc- 
tion before  he  was  found  in  the  vil- 
lage postoffice  with  his  feet  on  the 
stove,  his  heels  higher  than  his  head, 
excitedly  reading  the  election  news  to 
the  village  loafers;  and  betting  three 
to  one  that  Henry  Clay  would  be  elect- 
ed. Behold  the  result  of  a  guarded  re- 
ligious education! 

Alas,  alas!  it  would  not  now  be 
possible  for  me  to  weep  such  bitter 
tears  over  a  defeated  candidate  for  the 
presidency  as  I  wept  over  Henry  Clay, 
for  had  I  not  waved  flags,  and  worn 
badges  and  wreaths,  and  ridden  in  ox- 
carts with  live  raccoons  (the  emblem 
of  the  Whig  party  in  that  canvass),  in 
processions  in  his  honor,  and  heard  the 
campaign  speakers  solemnly  declare 
that  if  we  did  not  have  the  protective 
tariff  the  country  would  be  undone? 
My  brother  soon  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness, and  together  we  mourned  with  all 
our  childish  hearts  for  our  undone 
country.  Since  then  I  have  learned 
that  our  country  can  be  undone  reg- 
ularly every  four  years,  and  still  jog 
on  pretty  comfortably;  also  that  it  is 
safer  to  be  undone  than  to  be  done, 
as   some    of   our    cities    are. 

I  will  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  George 
Howland,  Sr.,  who  was  by  far  the 
most  original  and  picturesque  figure  in 
the  family.  He  perfectly  idolized  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  but  for  fear  she 
might  become  vain,  he  constantly  as- 
sured her  that  she  was  so  "humly"  it 
was  almost  painful  to  look  at  her.  She 
consulted    her   looking   glass     and      the 


bright  brunnette  complexion  and  large 
dark  eyes  she  saw  there  flatly  contra- 
dicted the  calumny,  but  her  father 
continued  his  animadversations,  and 
she  ended  by  believing  him  so  impli- 
citly, that  she  always  went  down  street 
the  back  way,  to  avoid  being  seen,  until 
young  William  Henry  Chase  came  from 
Salem  and  asseverated  very  emphat- 
ically that  there  was  no  danger  of  her 
painting  anyone's  eyes,  unless  by  daz- 
zling them  with  her  beauty. 

Let  the  solemn  Quaker  say  what  he 
would,  to  his  daughter,  he  was  very 
susceptible  to  female  loveliness,  and 
when  his  son  Matthew  brought  the 
beautiful  Rachel  Collins  Smith  into  the 
family  he  was  at  once  taken  captive  by 
her  transcendent  charms.  She  was  the 
sole  human  being  who  ever  dared  to 
cross  words  with  him,  and  she  always 
came    off    victorious. 

A  tale,  illustrating  the  difference 
betwixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee 
has  been  often  repeated.  One  clay  a 
colored  man,  long  in  the  employ  of 
George  Howland  fell  from  the  dock  in- 
to the  water.  Not  wishing  to  have  his 
ship  carpenters  called  off  from  their 
work  to  the  loss  of  previous  time,  he 
said:  "Keep  still,  John  Briggs,  and  I 
will  pull  thee  out."  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  John  was  released  front 
limbo  and  advised  to  keep  in  motion 
rolling  oil  casks  as  a  specific  against 
taking  cold.  Sometime  afterward  the 
same  untoward  accident  happened  to 
himself.  John  Briggs  administered  the 
same  good  advice  regarding  silence, 
and  made  the  same  kind  offer  of  as- 
sistance, which  had  proved  effectual  in 
his  case,  but  there  arose  from  the  wa- 
ter such  a  wild  clamor  and  outcry  for 
help  that  "there  was  neither  hammer 
nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard," 
any  more  than  at  the  building  of  Sol- 
omon's temple,  until  after  the  rescued 
man  stood  dripping  on  the  wharf,  while 
his  broad  brimmed  beaver  floated  out 
with  the  ebbing  tide,  and  a  carriage 
was  called  to  take  him  home,  with  a 
nurse  to  rub  him  down,  and  a  doctor 
to  prescribe   for   him. 

Our  friend  was  particular  about  the 
names  of  his  ships.  There  was  the 
"George  and  Susan."  and  the  "George 
Howland."  and  the  "Ann  Alexander." 
the  name  of  an  Irish  Friend  who  was 
traveling  in  this  country  and  the  "Co- 
rinthian." supposed  to  refer  to  Paul's 
epistles  and  the  "Golconda,"  a  pleasant 
association  of  ideas  with  the  diamond 
mines  of  Hindustan,  and  when  he 
bought  of  Stephen  Girard  a  merchant 
vessel  named  Rousseau,  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  fitting  her  for  a  whaler  and 
changing  her  name.  As  soon  as  she  ar- 
rived in  this  port  he  had  the  figure 
head  of  the  "infidel"  chopped  off  and 
thrown  into  the  mud  of  the  dock, 
where  perchance  it  still  reposes.  While 


•casting  about  in  his  mind  for  an 
unexceptionable  name  he  was  told 
the  name  could  not  be  changed. 
Once  Rousseau,  always  Rous- 
seau. He  declared  he  was 
very  much  tried,  which  in 
worldly  parlance  might  mean  very 
angry  or  pretty  mad,  and  talked  of 
sending  the  ship  back  to  Philadelphia, 
though  of  course  he  was  aware  that 
could  not  be  done.  This  devil's  bark 
proved  very  lucky,  and  always  made 
what  the  sailors  call  greasy  voyages, 
but  wh?n  her  great  catches  were  re- 
ported her  owner  puffed  out  his  cheeks 
and  emitted  a  contemptuous  pooh! 
When  he  was  obliged  to  speak  the 
name  he  purposely  mispronounced  it, 
calling  it  Rus-o,  and  to  this  day  you 
will  hear  people  speak  of  the  old  Rus-o. 
She  had  the  longest  life  of  any  known 
ship,  lasting  from  1801  to  1S93.  The 
bracket  which  supports  the  bust  of 
George  Howland,  Junior,  in  the  city 
library  is  a  part  of  the  carved  scroll 
which  usurped  the  place  under  the 
bowsprit  of  the  great  Frenchman's 
figure  head,  and  has  ploughed  most  of 
tne  oceans  of  the  globe.  The  Ann  Alex- 
ander was  very  unlucky.  She  was 
stove  by  a  whale,  and  left  her  bones 
on  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  In  the 
words  of  Shakespeare,  slightly  altered: 
"He  could  have  better  spared  a  better 
ship."  The  loss  of  the  Ann  Alexander 
must  have  more  than  equalled  the 
money  he  would  have  paid  the  insur- 
ance companies  if  he  had  not  elected 
to    insure   his    ten    ships   himself. 

During  a  visit  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his  children,  George  Howland  noticed 
that  the  waitress  had  the  hiccups,  and 
with  the  benevolent  intention  of  cur- 
ing her,  he  said  in  his  quickest,  sharp- 
est, most  peremptory  voice:  ' "What's 
that  spot  on  thy  cress?"  He  meant  to 
frighten  her  and  he  succeeded  admira- 
bly, for  down  went  teacups  and  hic- 
cups in  a  heap  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 
for  the  girl  fainted  dead  away.  It  is 
historical  that  he  never  again  practiced 
his  empirical  cure  for  singultus.  Twen- 
ty years  afterward,  the  woman  said, 
she  had  never  had  the  hiccups  since 
that  evening,  .  for  if  she  ever  had  a 
catch  in  her  breath  it  made  her  think 
of  the  spot  that  wasn't  on  her  dress, 
and  to  save  her  life,  she  couldn't  hic- 
cup. 

Another  time,  turning  a  street  corner 
in  his  rapid  walk,  he  came  face  to  face 
with  one  of  his  workmen  creeping  slow- 
ly along  with  a  hodful  of  bricks.  He 
stopped  and  spun  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar in  the  air.  The  man  deftly  caught 
the  coin  and  quickly  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  "Thee  sees,"  said  his  em- 
ployer, "it  is  possible  for  thee  to  move 
faster  than  a  snail  even  when  thee  has 
a  hod  of  bricks  on  thy  shoulder."  To 
be   "teaching,"   the  moral   ought   to  be, 


that  the  man  "got  a  move  on,"  that 
lasted  the  rest  of  his  mortal  life,  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  impres- 
sion was  not  as  indelible  as  the  hic- 
cup scare. 

Very  early  one  summer  morning,  this 
example  of  all  the  virtues,  was  on  his 
way  to  market,  at  that  time  under  City 
hall,  with  his  large  covered  basket  on 
his  arm,  when  he  met  his  favorite 
grandson  coming  home  from  a  dance 
after  having  "made  a  night  of  it."  His 
imagination  not  being  able  to  compass 
such  an  enormity,  he  stopred  and  guile- 
lessly said:  "Here's  fifty  cents  for  thee, 
for  getting  up  so  early.  Early  rising 
is  a  most  excellent  habit." 

More  often  than  the  returning  morn- 
ing he  said  to  the  children  around  him. 
"Set  up  strut,  children*  Set  up  strut." 
Possessing  a  modicum  of  the  family 
obstinacy  one  of  them  inwardly  re- 
solved that  she  would  not  sit  up 
straight,  and  she  didn't,  and  very  dis- 
astrous was  the  result  of  despising  good 
advice. 

Mr.  Crapo  tells  us  that  one  day  when 
he  was  a  little  lad  about  seven  years 
old  he  was  walking  with  his  father, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  hear  a  man 
call  out  across  the  street,  "Stand  up 
straight,  Crapo!"  Probably  it  was  the 
first  time  it  had  ever  dawned  on  his 
infant  mind,  that  his  father  could  need 
correction  for  any  cause,  and  it  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  memory. 

He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  to- 
bacco, inveighing  against  it  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  His  feelings  car- 
ried him  so  far  that  he  one  day  walked 
up  to  a  young  man,  pounced  upon  the 
cigar  he  was  smoking  and  hurled  it 
into     the     street.  The     youth     said 

never  a.  word,  but  drawing  another 
cisrar  from  his  pocket,  lighted  it  and 
went  on  his  way.  Little  did  the  Quaker 
autocrat  dream  that  that  contumacious 
boy  would  be  his  posthumous  grandson 
by  marriage  and  blow  many  jolly 
wreaths  of  smoke  in  a  room  presided 
over  by  his  reprover's  portrait. 

In  these  days  of  multimillionaires  it 
sounds  very  moderate  to  say  George 
Howland  amassed  a  fortune  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  but  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  it  was  something  to  talk 
about.  Perhaps  he  was  a  trifle  purse 
proud,  as  self-made  men  are  apt  to  be. 
for  when  he  went  as  "companion"  to 
his  wife  on  her  "religious  visit"  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  informed  that  London 
yearly  meeting  always  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  "ministering  Friends,"  who 
came  among  them  the  sturdy  Yankee 
positively  refused  to  accept  the  dona- 
tion, brusquely  remarking  that  he 
guessed  George  Howland  was  able  to 
pay  his  own  expenses.  This  erented 
quite  a  commotion,  although  the  Eng- 
lishmen could  but  respect  the  self-re- 
liant independence  of  his  character. 
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Sonic  people  thought  he  was  almost 
too  good  a  business  man  to  sit  at  the 
head  of  New  Bedford  meeting.  James 
B.  Congdon  nicknamed  him  Benajah 
Luvchink  and  wrote  the  following  lines 
about  him  in  '•Quaker  Quiddities" 
which  I  will  utilize  for  my  peroration. 
"Our  esteemed  Friend 

Benajah    Luvchink — him    thou    knowest 
deemed 

Among  the  weighty,  weightiest.     In  his 
walk 

And    conversation,    manners    and      ad- 
dress, 

He  is  an   incarnated   discipline 

All   fearless   standing  at   each    mouth's 
broadside 

Of    queries    from    the      discipline      dis- 
charged. 

But  recently  he  stood   within   the   yard 

When   his   new   ship   is   building.     Dong 
discourse 

He   held   with    Thomas,    master     work- 
man there. 

Touching  the  merits  of  a  mighty  stick 

To  form  the  stern  post.     Sorrowing  he 
had  seen 

A    small    defect    and    had.   the      master 
called 

The  spot   to  view   and   talk   the  matter 
o'er. 

Pending    the      question,    lo,    the      hour 
arrived 

When  Friend  Benajah  must  to  meeting 
go. 

He    went,    and      duly    greeted      all    the 
Friends, 

And    then    with    features    fitted    to    the. 
place, 

His    body    seated    and    his    mind    com- 
posed. 

No    movement    broke,  the    solemn    still- 
ness there; 

We    passed    in    silence    the    accustomed 
hour. 

The  extended   hand    the   parting   signal 
gave, 

And      Friend     Benajah     to     his     home 
repaired. 

His  frugal  meal  dispatched  with  quick- 
ened step, 

He   sought   the-  timbered   yard;    and   on 
the  oak, 

Whose    imperfections    had    his    trouble 
made, 

He   found    the    master   seated;    who   at 
once 

Thus    his    employer    greeted:     "It    will 
do." 

"It      will,    no     doubt,"    Benajah      quick 
replied; 

"I've  thought  about  it  all  our  meeting 
time." 

In  accepting  the  picture  presented 
to  the  society  by  Mrs.  Taber,  Mr.  Crapo 
said: 


The  Old  Dartmouth  society  ac- 
cepts with  much  pleasure  the  gift 
which  has  been  so  kindly  and  gracious- 
ly bestowed.  The  painting  has  especial 
historical  value  in  what  it  represents. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  the 
How  land  family  is  the  Round  Hills. 
When  Bartholomew  Gosnold  sailed  into 
Buzzards  bay  on  his  eventful  voyage, 
the  most  prominent  object  which  met 
his  gaze  was  this  headland  rising  above 
the  surrounding  territory.  Prompted 
by  a  prudent  precaution  for  safety,  and 
to  guard  against  danger  from  hostile 
Indians,  he  made  his  habitation  on  an 
island.  But  we  are  told,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  his  voyage,  that  he  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  mainland,  and  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  landed  at  the  Round  Hills 
and  there  held  conferences  with  the 
aborigines. 

Every  voyager  who  enters  our  bay, 
on  his  way  to  New  Bedford,  turns  his 
eyes  to  the  twin  hills  which  stand  out 
like  sentinels,  challenging  or  inviting 
approach. 

In  behalf  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical society  I  thank  the  donor.  The 
painting  shall  be  preserved  among  the 
valuable  possessions  of  the  society,  and 
cherished  not  only  because  of  the  story 
it  tells,  but  also  for  the  thoughtful  and 
generous  spirit  of  the  donor. 


Mr.  Crapo  also  said  that  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  was  be- 
coming the  repository  of  many  articles 
cf  great  local  interest.  The  officials 
had  today  been  delighted  by  receiving 
a  gift  which  is  highly  prized  now,  and 
which  will  be  more  highly  prized  in 
l  he  future.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the 
bravery  and  valor  and  devotion  to 
country  of  New  Bedford  men  in  the 
Civil  war.  The  gift  comes  from  Post 
1  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
whose  rolls  contain  the  names  of  men 
from  New  Bedford  and  neighboring 
towns  who  fought  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union. 

The  story  of  the  gift  can  best  be  told 
by  the  letter  which  accompanies  it. 

Headquarters  of  William  Dogan  Rod- 
man Post  1,  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Dec.  14,  1904. 

In  pursuance  of  the  vote  of  the  Post, 
passed  unanimously  this  evening.  I 
herewith  present  to  your  society  for 
preservation  the  accompanying  framed 
photographic  picture  of  the  charter 
members  of  this  Post,  together  with 
some  pamphlets  and  newspapers  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  Post  and  to 
some  public  events  in  which  it  has 
borne  no  minor  part. 
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It  must  always  be  a  matter-  of  local 
pride  in  years  to  come  that  in  our'  war 
of  the  great  Rebellion  so  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  country  and  manfully  performed 
their  duty  to  the  nation  arrd  mankind. 
But  no  less  will  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  New  Bedford  be  esteemed  and  their 
memory  cherished  for  the  disinterested 
care  that  they  have  shown  during  so 
many  years  since  the  close  of  the  war 
in  providing  for  needy  and  suffering 
comrades  and  their-  widows  and  or- 
phans. New  Bedford  has  gained  no 
small  meed  of  praise  from  having  es- 
tablished iii  her-  limits  the  first  post  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
formed  east  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
her  citizens  may  proudly  claim  the  fur- 
ther distinction  that  of  the  more  than 
7,000  nosts  in  the  entire  organization 
Post  1  of  New  Bedford  has  by  the  reg- 
ularity of  its  meetings  and  conformity 
to  the  rides  of  the  order-  in  tire  matter 
of  reports  and  the  payment  of  dues  ob- 
tained a  priority  in  the  order  as  the 
oldest  continuously  working  post  in  ex- 
istence. The  time  appi'oaches  when  the 
order  will  exist  only  as  a  memory. 
While  our  ranks  are  still   full   it  seems 


proper  that  we  place  in  your-  hands 
some  reminder  of  our-  labors  for-  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  stood 
with  us  in  defense  of  our  Hag  and  our 
free  institutions,  and.  like  the  Roman 
gladiators,  say  "morifuri  salutainus." 
Respectfully, 

Thomas  W.   Cook, 

Commander  of  Post  1. 
To    the   Old    Dartmouth    Historical    So- 
ciety, New  Bedford. 

For  years  the  photographs  of  the 
charter  members  of  this  well  known  or- 
ganization have  hung  in  a  small  frame 
in  the  post  room.  Time  has  somewhat 
faded  the  pictures,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  for  future  generations,  the 
post  has  at  considerable  expense  had 
them  enlarged  and  grouped  in  an  at- 
tractive manner  by  Chickering  of  Bos- 
ton, arid  a  large  group  has  been  made 
especially  for  the  historical  society.  A 
smaller  group  will  be  hung  in  the  post 
hall   in   place  of   the   original   picture. 

With  the  gift  was  also  presented  a 
roster  of  the  post,  its  history,  and 
records  of  other'  notable  events  in 
which  William  Logan  Rodman  post 
has  been  the  prime  movers  in  the  past. 


OLD    DARTMOUTH 
HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 

No.   9 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  on  March  17,  1905,  and  containing  the  following  reports: 


REPORT  OF   THE   DIRECTORS 

Elizabeth  Watson 
REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Lloyd  S.  Swain 
REPORT   OF  THE    MUSEUM    SECTION 

Annie  Seabury  Wood 
REPORT   OF  THE   HISTORICAL   RESEARCH 

SECTION  Henry  B.  Worth 

REPORT   OF   THE   PUBLICATION   SECTION 

Elizabeth  Watson 


[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth   Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary]  . 


PROCEEDINGS 


SECOND   ANNUAL  MEETING 


Old    Dartmouth   Historical    Society 


at  THE 


ROOMS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  NEW  BEDFORD 


MARCH   17,   1905 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  was  held  last 
evening-,  and  nearly  all  the  space  in  the 
rooms  of  the  society  not  occupied  by 
the  museum   was  filled  with  members. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

President — William  W.  Crapo. 

Vice  presidents — George  H.  Tripp, 
Fairha\-en;  Thomas  R.  Rodman,  New 
Bedford. 

Treasurer— Lloyd   S.   Swain. 

Secretary— Miss  Elizabeth  Watson. 

Directors — James  D.  Gillingham, 
Fairhaven;  William  B.  Geoghegan  and 
Ida  M.  Eliot,  New  Bedford,  and  Walton 
Ricketson,  New  Bedford,  the  latter  to 
till  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Charles  S.  Randall. 


Amendments  to  the  by-laws  which 
provide  for  the  forfeiture  of  membership 
for  non-payment  of  dues  after  six  months 
from  the  time  the  same  shall  have  be- 
come payable,  and  also  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  photograph  section  to 
collect,  acquire  and  preserve  photo- 
graphs of  people  and  places,  and  to 
promote  an  interest  in  the  assembling 
of  historic   photographs,   were   adopted. 

Mr.  Crapo  congratulated  the  members 
of  the  society  on  its  present  position  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  its 
corporate  existence.  It  has  survived 
the  perils  of  infancy,  he  said,  is  strong- 
and  healthy  and  gives  promise  of  use- 
fulness in  the  future.  The  past  two 
years    have    been    years    of    prosperity, 


not  so  much  in  a  financial  way  as  in 
work  accomplished,  as  shown  in  inter- 
esting papers  prepared  with  care  and 
research,  that  have  brought  to  light 
forgotten  or  half  forgotten  incidents 
and  events.  The  printing  of  them  has 
given  permanency  and  form  that  has 
been  greatly  appreciated  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  be  highly  prized  in  the 
future. 

What  has  been  done  is  merely  the  be- 
ginning, and  what  has  been  begun  can 
and  will  be  continued.  The  cheerful- 
ness and  willingness  manifested  in  un- 
covering the  mysteries  of  the  past  will 
promote  renewed  activities  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Crapo  spoke  of  the  zeal  and  in- 
telligence shown  by  the  museum  sec- 
tion, and  he  ventured  to  assert  that 
no  similar  organization  in  two  years 
had  been  able  to  collect  so  much.  A 
woman  from  another  historical  society 
in  the  state  who  visited  the  museum 
and  examined  the  possessions  remarked, 
with  reference  to  her  own  society,  that 
it  could  not  expect  to  have  so  good  a 
museum  for  it  had  been  in  existence 
only  ten  years. 

The  members  of  the  museum  com- 
mittee, he  said,  were  entitled  to  com- 
mendation without  limit,  although  the 
space  which  they  were  allowed  is  lim- 
ited, and  their  request  for  more  room 
had  been  denied  by  the  directors  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  "The  great  pressing- 
need  of  the  society,"  said  Mr.  Crapo.  "is 
a  permanent  fund  with  a  fixed  income 


to  supplement  the  funds  which  we  now 
receive.  I  do  not  favor  an  increase  of 
the  annual  tax,  for  I  prefer  there  shall 
be  600  members  paying  $1  a  year  to  300 
Pitying  $2.  The  Old  Dartmouth  society 
should  be  a  popular  organization,  and 
there  should  be  no  feeling  of  incon- 
venience through  the  yearly  assess- 
ment made  on  its  members.  Thus  far 
by  dint  of  prudence  and  frugality,  the 
society  has  paid  its  bills.  Following 
the  practice  of  our  ancestors  the  so- 
ciety has  lived  within  its  means,  and 
no  deficit  stains  our  records.  There  is 
no  blight  so  chilling  to  an  organization 
like  this  as  a.  deficit,  it  is  as  difficult  to 
eradicate  as  the  gypsy  moth  or  the  boll 
weevil." 

Mr.  Crapo  said  he  had  no  plan  to 
propose  to  obtain  the  larger  income 
that  the  society  needs,  but  some  appeal 
may  be  made  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  meet  with  liberal 
response. 

Miss  Watson  stated  that  the  pre- 
mium offered  for  new  members  is  an 
extra  three  months  included  in  the  first 
year's  dues,  for  those  who  join  now  will 
be  in  good  standing  until  July,  1006.  She 
said  that  a  collection  of  New  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven  directories-  is  being- 
made,  and  the  volumes  desired  are 
numbers  2,  3,  6.  7,  S,  11,  12,  19,  36  and  37. 
The  society  has  now  two  shelves  filled 
with  directories.  The  directors  would 
be  glad  to  have  also  an  Ellis  and  a 
Ricketson  history  of  New  Bedford,  or 
any   books   of  local   history. 


Report  of  the  Directors 

By  Elizabeth   Watson,   Secretary 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  soci- 
ety, having  lived  through  its  second 
summer,  a  critical  time  for  infants,  can 
now  be  reasonably  expected  to  continue 
its  existence,  through  many  prosperous 
years.  Perhaps  its  vigorous  and 
healthy  condition  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  born  into  a  fortune 
(though  it  would  be  most  beneficial  for 
it  to  inherit  one!)  and  has  not  been 
pampered  with  luxuries,  as  its  sponsors 
have  been  able  to  provide  only  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

The  details  of  the  work  of  the  past 
year  will  be  reviewed  by  the  sections 
having  it  in  charge,  and  only  general 
statements  can  be  made  by  the  direc- 
tors. At  the  last  annual  meeting  672 
names  were  on  the  membership  roll. 
During  the  year  38  have  been  added, 
and  26  have  been  withdrawn  by  resig- 
nations. Forty-five  persons  have  not 
yet  signified  their  intention  to  continue 
their   membership,    but    we    trust     that 


these  are  instances  of  neglect  rather 
than  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  so- 
ciety. 

Since  our  organization,  22  months  ago. 
seventeen  of  our  members  have  been 
taken  from  us  by  death,  eight  of  them 
having,  died  during  the  past  year. 
Among  the  number  was  Charles  S.  Ran- 
dall, the  senior  founder  of  the  society, 
a  member  of  the  executive  board,  and 
a  man  to  whom  we  owe  much  for  his 
wise  counsel  and  active  work.  Willi 
deep  regret  and  kindest  memories  we 
recall  the  other  names: 

Francis  Ellingwood  Abbott  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Deborah   E.   Allen  of  Fairhaven. 

Benjamin  S.  Batchelor. 

George  Alfred  Briggs  of  Fairhaven. 

Mary  T.  Chase. 

Pardon  Devoll,  Jr. 

Robert  Swain  Gifford. 

Mary  A.   Kane. 

Angeline  B.  Knowles. 


Charles   Henry  Law  ton. 
Nathaniel     G.    Macomber     of     West- 
port. 

Charles  H.  Peirce. 
William  P.  Randall. 
Grace  S.  L.  Stanley. 
Mrs.  William  C.  N.  Swift. 
Hiram  Van  Campen. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  va- 
rious divisions  of  Old  Dartmouth  in 
making1  arrangements  for  the  quar- 
terly meetings  of  the  society  has  been 
most  gratifying.  The  banner  meeting 
of  the  year  was  held  at  Aeushnet, 
where  we  were  favored  not  only  with 
fair  weather,  but  also  a  very  energetic 
committee.  Such  a  fascinating  collec- 
tion of  historic  articles  was  on  exhibi- 
tion at  that  time,  that  the  museum 
committee  has  been  looking  northward 
with  covetous  eyes  ever  since. 

Dartmouth,  in.  spite  of  her  many 
members  and  wealth  of  historic  ma- 
terial, seems  thus  far  to  have  won  her 
highest  distinction  by  the  memorable 
clambake  of  September,  1003.  Fondest 
recollections  have  clustered  about  that 
meeting,  many  and  frequent  have  been 
the  anxious  inquiries  concerning  a  re- 
petition, and  the  directors  are  quite 
convinced  that  clams  are  a  most  essen- 
tial article  of  diet  for  this  society. 

There  is  so  much  of  Dartmouth  that  we 
are  obliged  to  appreciate  her  piece- 
meal. Already  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  June  meeting  at  Smiths 
Mills,  and  we  hone  at  no  distant  time 
to  gather  at  Russells  Mills  and  do 
honor  to  the  first  settlers  of  old  Dart- 
mouth  on   their  native  soil. 

We  regret  that  Westport  is  inacces- 
sible without  much  inconvenience  and 
expense,  as  a  delightful  place  has  been 
offered  us  for  a  meeting.  But  we  know 
from  the  faithfulness  of  our  directors 
from  Westport  and  the  helpful  inter- 
est shown  by  individual  members,  that 
the  old  town  is  with  us  in  our  aims  and 
ambitions,  and  we  trust  the  future  may 
bring  us  into  closer  touch. 

Fairhaven.  from  the  first  agitation  in 
regard  to  forming  the  society  has  been 
prominent  in  the  work.  As  the  old  rec- 
ords say  of  her,  when  we  were  strug- 
gling to  make  the  history  that  we  are 
now  struggling  to  preserve,  she  has  al- 
ways "furnished*  her  quota  of  men, 
money  and  ammunition.*'  New  Bedford 
being  the  happy  possessor  of  the  rooms, 
the  president  and  the  largest  member- 
ship, has  naturally  had  the  greatest 
share  of  responsibility,  and  has  borne  it 
well. 

It  has  been  our  purpose,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  have  the  papers  read  at  the 
quarterly  meetings  treat  of  subjects 
connected  with  the  locality  where  the 
meetings  have  been  held.  Six  papers 
have  been  given  within  the  past  year, 
as  follows: 


"Fifty  Years  on  the  Fairhaven  School 
Beard,"  by  Job  C.  Tripp. 

"Fairhaven  in  Four  Wars,"  by 
George  H.  Tripp. 

"Early  Industries  of  Upper  Aeushnet 
River,"  by  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Devoll. 

"Old  Aeushnet,"  by  Mrs.  Clement  N. 
Swift. 

"Benjamin  Crane  and  Old  Dartmouth 
Surveys,"  by  Alexander  McL.  Good- 
speed. 

"Friends  Here  and  Hereaway,"  by 
Mrs.   Mary  Jane  Howland  Taber. 

At  the  time  of  reading  this  paper, 
Mrs.  Taber  presented  to  the  society  a 
water  color,  by  William  A.  Wall  of  the 
Gideon   Howland  house  at  Round   Hill. 

The  education  section  hopes  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  to  have  a  credita- 
ble report.  There  has  been  unavoidable 
delay  in  making  arrangements  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  this  section.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  occasional  lec- 
tures or  informal  talks  for  the  benefit 
of  members  and  to  make  the  museum 
available  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction  of  children. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  few  children  who 
have  visited  the  rooms  will  appreciate 
the  value  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of 
this  work.  Sometimes  newsboys  or 
youthful  candy  merchants  have  been 
invited  in  and  have  viewed  the  exhibi- 
tion with  critical  eyes.  One  liked  "the 
writings  of  great  men,"  another  '•them 
ivory  things  over  there,"  while  a  third 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  huge 
tarpon  and  thoughtfully  meditated  up- 
on "what  kind  of  a  line  he  used."  To 
be  sure,  there  are  often  times  when 
the  thirst  for  information  must  not  be 
wholly  satisfied.  It  is  dangerous  to 
work  the  machine  for  mincing  blubber 
to  see  how  sharp  the  edge  is,  and  there 
are  objections  to  removing  the  har- 
poons from  their  places  for  amateur 
whalemen  to  hurl   at  each  other. 

This  committee  is  particularly  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  room;  it  being  im- 
possible to  have  a  lecture  and  to  show 
the  museum  tc-  advantage  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  our  real  necessities  is  a 
hall  connected  with  the  museum.  We 
have  just  received  substantial  encour- 
agement by  a  gift  from  the  executive 
board  of  the  Unity  club.  Friday, 
March  17,  that  organization  formally 
disbanded,  and  presented  to  the  educa- 
tion section  of  this  society  the  sum  of 
$32.20  remaining  in  the  treasury.  The 
record  bocks  were  also  given  to  the 
society.  Later  in  the  evening  you  will 
receive  the  recommendation  of  the  di- 
rectors for  the  establishing  of  a  photo- 
graph section.  Through  this  agency  we 
hope  to  add  to  the  treasures  of  this 
society  a  valuable  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  houses,  localities,  ships,  and 
people    associated   with   the    history   of 


Old  Dartmouth,  and  to  continue  the 
■work  of  preserving  for  the  future  the 
likenesses  of  the  many  ship  masters 
which  have  made  Old  Dartmouth  fa- 
mous; a  work  already  commenced  by 
the  museum  section. 

The  last  step  to  complete  our  self- 
respect  in  the  presence  of  other  his- 
torical organizations  has  been  taken, 
since  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a 
seal.  That,  is,  we  shall  be  when  we  can 
afford  to  make  available  for  repre- 
sentation in  our  correspondence  paper 
the  design  lately  accepted  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  directors  as  a  seal  for  t  lie 
society.  It  was  made  and  presented  to 
us  by  Clement.  Nye  Swift  of  Acush- 
net,  and  represents  the  extreme  peril 
which  the  hardy  men  of  Old  Dartmouth 
experienced  when  engaged  in  that  in- 
dustry which  has  made  us  famous 
throughout  the  world.  The  life  and 
strength  and  daring  in  the  design  make 
it  wonderfully  suggestive  and  a  fitting 
sign  by  which  we  shall  henceforth  be 
known. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  direc- 
tors to  report  our  affairs  in  a  falsely 
propitious  light  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances. If  what  you  shall  hear  to- 
night seems  to  speak  only  of  satisfac- 
tion and  success,  it  is  because  we  are 
satisfied  with  results  thus  far,  because 
we  have  succeeded.  We  have  everything 
to  he  "thankful  for,  everything  to  hope 
for,  but  we  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  justify  the  eonhdenee 
reposed  in  us. 

Perhaps,  while  we  are  recounting 
what  we  have  accomplished,  we  may 
also  tell  what  we  have  learned,  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  but  an  edu- 
cation for  the  years  to  come.  The  one 
fact  which  has  been  most  often  and 
most  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  is 
that  the  society  should  have  been  start- 
ed fifty  years  ago.  As  many  of  us  are 
quite  irresponsible  for  this  neglect,  our 
consciences  are  clear,   but  we  echo  the 


sentiment  most  heartily  as  we  realize 
how  hard  it  will  be  to  make  up  for  that 
lost  half  century.  We  beg  the  old  peo- 
ple, the  oldest  people,  to  help  us.  Sav«« 
for  us  the  traditions  of  your  fathers 
and  grandfathers  before  it  is  too  bite. 
Your  recollections  are  the  links  which 
must,  connect  us  with  that  past  of 
which  the  printed  accounts  are  so 
scant  and  unsatisfactory.  Will  not 
those  who  might  have  started  the  so- 
ciety fifty  years  ago  make  amends  by 
giving  us  their  best  now? 

And  we  have  learned  how  great  and 
wide-spread  is  the  interest  in  our  work; 
how  willingly  help  is  given  if  we  but 
ask  it;  how  many  friends  we  have  out- 
side the  membership;  but  over  and 
beyond  all  we  have  learned  what  a 
glorious  opportunity  is  ours  if  we  can 
only  rise  to  grasp  it. 

It  is  necessary  in  all  organizations 
that  the  direct  management  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  people,  but  there  is 
surely  no  organization  which  belongs 
to  every  member  more  than  docs  the 
Old  Dartmouth.  The  various  sections 
offer  such  a  diversity  of  interests  that 
every  one  can  take  some  part  in  the 
work. 

Never  has*  an  appeal  to  the  commu- 
nity awakened  as  much  public  spirit 
as  has  favored  us.  Here  is  an  object 
for  which  all  can  work  together.  We 
have  no  creed,  save  "We  believe  in  Old 
Dartmouth ;"  no  polities  except  the 
motto  of  our  country,  thriftily  adapted 
to  meet  our  needs,  "One  grand  result 
achieved  by  the  many."  It  is  no  fool- 
ish air  castle  that  we  are  building,  no 
unwarranted  flight  of  the  imagination 
when  we  say,  that  with  our  peculiar 
opportunities  for  collecting  articles*  and 
data  connected  with  the  whaling  indus- 
try, there  is  no  reason  why  in  a  few 
years  we  should  not  hold  an  honored 
place,  not  only  among  the  historical  so- 
cieties in  the  state  and  the  country,  but 
in  the  world.     Shall  we  do  it? 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


By  Lloyd  S.   Swain 


Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  for  the  year 
ending-  March   17,    1905: 

Balance  on  hand  March  31,  1904,  $10.37. 
RECEIPTS. 


Life    membership, 
Year  membership. 
Publication    account, 
Museum  account, 

Gross, 

Deposited  with  N.  13.  Institution 
for  Savings,  account  life  mem- 
bers, 


Total, 
Gross    receipts      for    year      ending 

March   31,    1904. 
Deduct    for    loan    exhibition, 
Deduct  for  life  membership, 

Total    deductions, 
Net   receipts    of   last   year, 
Net  gain  over  last  year, 


EXPENDITURES. 
(Publication  Account.) 
E.  Anthony  &  Sons, 

Last  year, 
Increase, 


$25.00 

008.00 

37.70 

2S.35 

$099.05 


25.00 
074.05 

$GS4.42 

$1702.20 
070.90 
400.00 

1076.00 

025.30 
4S.75 

$074.05 


$124.00 


41.25 
82.75 

$124.00 


(Museum   Account.) 


Postage, 

$12.50 

P.    E.    Janus, 

35.00 

G.    P.    Winslow. 

47.25 

H.   S.   Hutchinson  & 

Co., 

7.30 

E.    Anthonv    &    Sons 

1S.62 

E.     L.     Hathaway    & 

Son, 

7.70 

A.    R.    Caswell, 

6.00 

Mercurv    Publishing 

Co., 

1.50 

C.    E.    Wing, 

7.87 

Sundry    bills, 

7.20 

. 

$151.00 

Last  year, 

$243.72 

Decrease. 

92.60 
$151.00 

(Expense 

Account.) 

C.      F,     Wing,  •  rent 

rooms     and 

chairs, 

$112.2S 

N.    B.    Gas    Co., 

15.4S 

Carting,    etc 

7.25 

Elizabeth        Watson, 

secretary, 

services  to  Jan.   1, 

1105, 

150.00 

W.    H.    Caswell. 

12.44 

Mercury    Publishing 

Co.. 

2S.44 

E.    Anthony    &    Sons 

12.30 

Postage,    etc., 

« 

14.77 

Total   expenses. 
Balance  on  hand. 

Total  expense:    for  last  year, 
Less    for    loan    exhibition. 


Total   for   1W4- 
Decrease  of 


$353.02 

$028.  OS 

50.34 

1291.83 
659.74 

632.09 

$02S.OS 
4.01 

$032.09 


Report  of  the  Museum  Section 


By  Annie  Seabury  Wood 


In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  museum 
section  for  the  past  year,  in  order  to 
present  its  second  report  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Historical  society  and  the 
public,  we  feel  that  we  may  speak  with 
justifiable  pride  of  the  steady  growth 
of  this  department. 

The  museum  is  open  once  each  week, 
on  Saturdays  from  11  in  the  morning 
until  6  at  night,  and  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  some  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  collection.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  introduce  strangers  to 
the  rooms  and  to  note  their  interest  in 
the  exhibition  and  their  surprise  at  its 
extent. 

During  the  past  year  the  museum 
committee  has  held  eleven  regular 
meetings,    and   under  its  auspices   teas 


have  been  most  successful  in  generat- 
ing a  habit  of  coming  to  the  rooms  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  in 
keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the  work. 
Another  gratifying  fact  is  that  the  mu- 
seum has  proved  itself  to  appeal  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  former  citizens 
who  have  retained  their  love  for  their 
eld  home  and  strangers  within  our 
gates  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  just 
how  many  articles  have  been  received 
at  the  rooms  during  the  past  year,  be- 
cause a-  great  many  were  brought  there 
at  the  time  of  the  loan  exhibition  in 
February,  1904,  and  were  not  marked 
and  entered  in  the  books  until  after- 
wards.    Perhaps,   as   the   museum   sec- 


tion  is  really  not  as  old  as*  the  Histori- 
cal society,  it  will  be  pardonable  to 
mention  the  entire  number  of  gifts  and 
loans  which  have  been  recorded  during 
the  year  and  seven  months  that  it  has 
existed. 

We  possess,  according-  to  our  record 
books,  5G0  gifts,  and  we  are  the 
guardians  of  787  loans.  There  are, 
however,  some  collections  in  which  each 
individual  article  has  not'  been  enumer- 
ated, so  that  we  may  fairly  lay  claim 
to  an  exhibition  of  1500  articles  at  least, 
a  rather  remarkable  record,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  point  of  number,  for  a  museum 
so  recently  established. 

Of  these  articles  those  given  by  the 
late  William  P.  Randall  possess  a 
special  value,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
first  and  only  bequest  that  the  society 
has  received,  and  we  wish  to  express 
our    deep    sense    of    gratitude    that    the 


museum  was  made  the  recipient  of  the 
sword  and  belt  worn  by  him  on  the 
Cumberland  when  she  was  sunk  by  the 
Merrimac,  as  well  as  of  other  articles 
which  have  made  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  our  natural  history  department. 

An  enterprise  of  this  sort  must  al- 
ways be  of  slow  growth,  especially  if  a 
fund  is  lacking,  but  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  our  existence  brings*  With 
it  a  feeling  of  security,  and  a  sense 
that  our  progress  has  been  sufficient  to 
warrant  our  looking  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  a  permanent  existence. 

A  home  of  our  own  and  money  to 
support  it  is  one  of  our  dreams  for  the 
future.  If  we  have  faith  to  work  and 
to  wait  until  that  dream  shall  be  real- 
ized, then,  it  is  safe  to  say,  an  unend- 
ing life  of  increasing  usefulness 
stretches  befcre  us. 


Report  of  Historical  Research  Section 


By  Henry  B.  Worth 


The  historical  research  section  has 
to  report  progress  along  some  lines,  and 
presents1  some  suggestions. 

Members  and  friends  have  donated 
papers  and  books  so-that  the  collection 
is  reaching  a  considerable  extent.  It  is 
not  expected  that  there  will  be  unex- 
pectedly discovered  any  great  mass  of 
historical  material.  There  is  a  popular 
notion  that  in  nooks  and  corners  are 
documentary  treasures  of  great  value 
to  antiquarians.  This,  however,  is  an 
error.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
old  paper  brought  a.  fabulous  price,  and 
houses  were  ransacked  for  every  pound 
that  could  be  sold.  All  that  was  re- 
tained was  considered  of  some  peculiar 
value  to  the  owners.  Consequently  very 
few,  if  any,  papers  exist  of  which  the 
custodians  have  no  knowledge.  The 
chief  hindrance  in  obtaining  possession 
of  paper  writings  is  not  this  ignorance 
nor  selfish  interest  of  the  owner,  but  a 
reluctance  felt  by  the  families  in  plac- 
ing before  the  •  public  matter.'?  and 
events  which  they  think  ought  to  be 
withheld  from' strangers.  There  are  in 
this  city  manuscript  histories,  diaries 
and  collections  of  letters  of  great  his- 
torical interest  that  the  owners  shrink 
from  filing  in  the  archives  of  this*  soci- 
ety. They  are  led  into  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  foibles  and  family  ec- 
centricities which  may  be  disclosed  will 
be  the  chief  use  to  which  the  documents 
will  be  put.  If  this  view  had  always 
prevailed  the  diaries  of  Bradford,  Win- 
throp  and  Sewall,  and  the  letters  of 
Governors  Prince  and  Hutchinson  would 
have  been   destroyed;   but  as   a  matter 


of  fact  no  student  cares  for  exhibi- 
tions of  childish  views  and  ideas  con- 
cerning religion,  education  and  govern- 
ment that  are  to  be  found  in  these 
works,  but  considers  only  the  mine 
of  information  about  the  men  and 
events  of  that  period.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  members  of  this  society  will 
view  this  question  from  the  same 
standpoint  from  which  they  would  read 
the  works  of  these  Colonial  dignitaries 
and  treat  non-essentials  as  of  no  conse- 
quence to  either  relatives  or  strangers, 
and  when  their  own  use  of  these  docu- 
ments has  ceased  that  they  will  file 
them  in  the  archives  of  this  society 
where  their  value  will  be  understood 
and  appreciated. 

It  will  be  necessary,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  provide  hooks  in  which  to  file 
documents  that  are  now  fast  accumu- 
lating. These  should  be  fastened  into 
scrap  books  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  carefully  indexed.  The  pre- 
liminary outlay  required  need  not  lie 
extensive,  but  before  these  papers  can 
be  accessible  they  must  be  so  arranged, 
and  the  plan  suggested  is  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted  because  there  is  no  wear 
to  injure  the  paper. 

There  should  be  memorial  histories  in 
relation  to  all  the  old  families  of  Dart- 
mouth. The  published  genealogies  are 
not  always  as  full  as  desirable,  and  of 
some  families  none  have  been  compiled. 
Among  the  original  owners  were  the 
Kemptons,  Spooners,  Jenneys,  Hicks 
and  Sowles  concerning  which  there 
should  be  articles  relating  to  their  his- 
tory of  this  section.     Then   there  were 


the  subsequent  purchasers,  Briggs, 
Brownell,  Barker,  Brightman,  Cornell, 
Corey,  Devoll,  Gifford,  Hart,  Hatha- 
way, Lapham,  Lawton,  Maxfield,  Mo- 
sher,  Peckham,  Potter,  Sherman,  Sis- 
son,  Sampson,  Taber,  Tinkham,  Tripp, 
Tucker,  Ward,  West,  Waite  and  Wil- 
cox. These  were  prominent  land  own- 
ers in  old  Dartmouth  and  appear  in  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  town.  They  rilled 
the  town  offices  and  were  the  strength 
and  support  of  the  early  churches.  They 
furnish  an  exceedingly  interesting 
theme,  and  this  society  should  have  in 
its  collection  the  history  of  all  these 
families  so  far,  at  least.  as  relates  to 
the  first  half  century  after  their  set- 
tlement here.  This  work  can  best  be 
done  by  descendants  of  these  men  in 
order  that  there  may  be  chronicled  and 
preserved  traditions  that  have  been 
handed  down  in  the  families  from  the 
beginning. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  great 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  mark- 
ing many  historic  spots,  particularly 
those  remote  from  the  traveled  ways. 
If  a  tablet  were  erected  at  the  road- 
side nearest  the  location  of  Russell's 
garrison,  it  would  be  observed  by  only 
a  few  persons  besides  the  local  resi- 
dents. If  the  site  of  the  first  town 
house  in.  Dartmouth  were  similarly 
designate:!  it  would  be  noticed  only  by 
those  who  attend  Perry's  clambakes. 
The  difficulty  is  that  they  would  not  be 
seen  by  most  persons  interested  there- 
in; but  there  is  a  decided  interest  in 
being  able  to  locate  and  identify  an- 
cient buildings  and  places,  and  then, 
having  ascertained  the  localities,  those 
interested  might  visit  them  with  much 
satisfaction.  Thus  it  is  well  known 
that  the  house  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  County  and  Union  streets,  in 
recent  years  owned  by  William  J. 
Rotch,  was  built  by  James  Arnold,  one 
of  New  Bedford's  merchant  kings;  bat 
it  is  not  so  well  known  that  his  earlier 
residence  was  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  South  Water  and  Madison  streets, 
next  to  the  holder  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Gas  company.  Few  have  ever 
heard  of  the  meeting  house  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  but  it  stood  on  the  County  road, 
near  the  extreme  north  end  of  >sew 
Bedford,  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteen tii  century. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the 
buildings,  sites  and  locations.  People 
eagerly  seek  information  concerning 
the  homes  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
scenes  of  their  activities.  To  meet  this 
demand  this  society  should  have  on 
file,  fully  indexed,  the  history  of  every 
house   and   locality   in   Old   Dartmouth, 


carefully  investigated  and  identified. 
The  value  of  this  branch  of  study  has 
so  impressed  two  of  the  members  of 
this  society  that  they  have  photo- 
graphed over  20U  houses,  and  these  have 
been  investigated  and  identified.  A 
part  of  the  collection  has  been  dupli- 
cated and  purchased  by  the  New  Bed- 
ford Public  Library,  containing  the  pic- 
tures of  houses  built  before  1800.  This 
society  will  be  welcome  to  the  notes 
and  information  concerning  these 
houses  if  some  arrangement  can  be 
made  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
book  and  pictures;  but  even  without 
the  photographs,  a  valuable  amount  of 
information  can  be  gathered  and  kept 
for  reference.  Two  illustrations  will 
indicate  the  plan.  In  the  index  under 
the  title  "Almshouse"  would  be  the 
statement  that  in  1S2S  New  Bedford 
built  the  present  building  on  Clarkes 
point,  but  before  that  date,  in  1S17,  the 
town  purchased  a  tract  that  extended 
from  Sixth  to  Fourth  streets,  next 
north  of  Morgan  Terrace,  the  west  part 
of  which  in  later  years  being  the  resi- 
dence of  David  R.  Green,  and  built 
the  poorhouse  jn  the  northwest  corner, 
a  few  feet  south  of  the  residence  of  the 
late  Joseph  Vera.  When  the  town's 
needs  demanded  the  present  stone 
building  was  erected,  and  the  land  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Fourth  streets  divided 
into  lots  and  sole!. 

Under  the  title  "schoolhouses"  would 
be  identified  numerous  buildings  and 
sites.  One  was  located  on  the  west 
side  of  Bethel  street,  at  the  top  of  the 
hill;  on  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Bethel 
street  was  once  a  schoolhouse  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the  south 
side  of  School  street,  between  Sixth  and 
Fifth,  was  maintained  a  school,  which 
fact  gave  name  to  the  street,  when 
after  the  Revolution  the  original  name 
of  "Queen  street"   was  discarded. 

Where  is  now  the  Waite  building,  on 
Purchase  street,  next  north  of  the  Wing- 
building,  a  schoolhouse  was  built  in 
1796  by  the  joint  contribution  of  sev- 
eral New  Bedford  merchants. 

At  Acushnet,  southeast  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Humphrey  H.  Swift,  was 
erected  by  the  local  residents  a  school- 
house,  named  once  "The  Social  school." 
and  later  "The  Phoenix  school,"  and 
the  same  many  years  ago  was  removed 
west  of  Lunds  corner. 

A  collection  of  this  sort,  giving  a  brief 
history  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
Old  Dartmouth,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  this  society  could 
accomplish,  and  if  supplemented  by 
photographs  it  would  reach  the  pin- 
nacle of  success. 
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Report  of  the  Publication  Section 


By  Elizabeth  Watson 


By  vote  of  the  directors  the  publica- 
tion section  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  for  the  last  year,  and  its 
work  has  been  the  issuing  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  four  quarterly  meetings  in 
pamphlet  form. 

It  is  through  this  section  that  the  so- 
ciety keeps  in  touch  with  similar  or- 
ganizations and  lets  its  light  shine  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  our  most 
distant  subscribers  being  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.  These  pamphlets  are  sent  to 
many  of  our  non-resident  members,  to 
the  Old  Colony  Historical  society, 
Taunton;  the  Essex-  Institute,  Salem; 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  society, 
the  Old  South  Historical  society,  the 
State  Library  and  New  England  His- 
toric and  Genealogical  society  of  Bos- 
ton; the  Pilgrim  society,  Plymouth,  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  Washington,  and 
also  the  libraries  in  New  Bedford, 
Acushnet  and  Fairhaven.  We  receive 
in  exchange  the  interesting  publications 
of  the  Old  .Colony  Historical  society 
and  Essex  Institute,  and  have  the  cor- 
dial good  will  of  all  the  older  organ- 
izations who  have  welcomed  us  into 
their  ranks. 

Our  pamphlets  are  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  valuable  additions  to  lo- 
cal his>tory.  and  even  now  form  a  very 
creditable  beginning  for  a  complete 
history  of  old  Dartmouth.     Forty  cents 


a  year,  payable  quarterly,  seems  a 
most  liberal  instalment  plan,  by  which 
those  who  purchase  the  reports  of  each 
meeting  can  eventually  possess  this  his- 
tory complete.  Arrangements1  can  be 
made  with  the  secretary  for  mailing 
these  reports  to  subscribers  as  they 
are  issued. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  issue 
our  reports  in  the  form  of  a  quarterly 
magazine,  which  shall  contain  addition- 
al matter  of  historic  interest.  This 
could  no  doubt  be  done  satisfactorily 
if  the  subscription  list  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  warrant  the  extra  out- 
lay of  time  and  expense.  A  splendid 
project  has  been  considered  by  this  sec- 
tion, and  one  in  which  many  can  aid 
by  furnishing  material.  When  the  pho- 
tograph section  shall  have  a  fine  array 
of  pictures  of  whaling  masters  and 
ships,  and  the  historical  research  sec- 
tion shall  have  a  fund  of  information 
regarding  them,  and  the  museum  sec- 
tion shall  have  still  further  increased 
its  collection,  then  we  can  publish  a 
volume  on  the  whaling  industry  that, 
should  the  society  accomplish  nothing 
more,  would  alone  justify  its  existence. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  printing  historical 
records,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  received  many  compliments  and 
congratulations  from  the  other  socie- 
ties that  have  seen  our  work. 


OLD    DARTMOUTH 
HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 

No.   10 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
Society,  held  at  Christian  Endeavor  Hall,  Smith  Mills,  July  1,  1905, 
and  containing  the  following  papers —  and  also  an  account  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Old  South  Historical  Society  to  Old  Dartmouth. 

HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  NORTH 

DARTMOUTH  Edward  T.  Tucker 

HISTORICAL   GLIMPSES  OF   DARTMOUTH 

SCHOOLS  Job  S.  Gidley 

PILGRIMAGE    OF  THE    OLD    SOUTH    HISTORI- 
CAL  SOCIETY   TO   OLD    DARTMOUTH 


[Note. — The  ."Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary]. 


PROCEEDINGS 


MEETING 


Old    Dartmouth   Historical   Society 


AT 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR  HALL,  SMITH   MILLS 
JULY  1,   1905 


The  ninth  regular  meeting  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  was  held 
in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Home  at 
Smith   Mills. 

The  members  of  the  society  left  the 
city  on  a  special  car  at  2  30  o'clock  and 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  :;. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements was  William  W.  Thatcher, 
Job  S.  Gidley  and  George  M.  Eddy. 
William  W.  Crapo,  the  president  of  th^ 
society,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr. "  Crapo,  in  his  opening  address, 
told  of  his  first  visit  to  Smith  Mills 
when,  as  a  small  boy,  he  accompanied 
his  mother,  who  came  from  New  Bed- 
ford for  the  purpose  of  shopping  at  the 
famous  store  of  William  and  'John  Cum- 
mings,  whose  stock  of  goods  exceeded  in 
quantity  and  value  that  of  any  single 
establishment  in  New  Bedford. 

He  described  the  large  country  store 
of  seventy  years  ago,  where  every  arti- 
cle wanted  by  a  town  or  rural  com- 
munity, from  a  keg  of  nails  to  silk 
dress  goods,  could  be  obtained  as  readi- 
ly as  can  now  be  done  at  the  modern, 
department  store.  He  also  told  of  Jo- 
seph Gifford,  who  was  for  many  years 
Town  Clerk  of  Dartmouth,  and  a  search 
made  in  the  garret  of  his  house  for  a 
document  relating  to  the  layout  of  one 
of  the  ancient  roads  of  the  Town.  In 
a  number  of  barrels  there  had  been 
placed  from  time  to  time  records,  con- 
tracts and  documents  relating  to  the 
town's  business,  without  classification 
or  order,  dust-covered,  time-stained 
and  some  worm-eaten.  The  absence  of 
care  in  arranging  and  preserving  the 
record  of  the  town's  doings  in  its. early 
years,  has  caused  the  loss  of  much  in- 
formation which  would  now  be  regard- 
ed of  value. 
Mr.  Crapo  alluded  to  the  opinion  ex- 


pressed by  him  at  a  former  meeting, 
that  the  first  town  house  built  in  Dart- 
mouth was  located  at  Acushnet.  A  re- 
cently published  article  on  '"Town 
Houses,"  prepared  with  great  care  by 
Henry  B.  Worth,  giving  dates  and  ref- 
erences to  deeds  and  official  records, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Dart- 
mouth's earliest  town  house  was  locat- 
ed near  Smith  Mills.  It  is  certain  in 
16SG  inhabitants  voted  that  the  town 
meetings  be  held  at  or  near  the  Mill 
in  Dartmouth  until  otherwise  ordered. 
This  Mill  was  the  Grist  Mill  at  Smith 
Mills,  erected  in  1684  by  Henry  Tucker 
and  George  Babcock,  under  an  arrange- 
ment entered  into  with  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Town.  It  appears  that 
for  several  years  town  meetings  were 
held  in  private  dwellings  at  or  near 
Smith  Mills.  In  1714,  upon  the  petition 
of  Henry  Tucker  and  others,  the  in- 
habitants laid  out  a  lot  of  land  on 
which  to  build  a  Town  House.  Mr. 
"Worth  places  this  lot  at  or  near  the 
present  Perry's  Grove,  which  is  near 
Smith  Mills  village.  On  this  piece  of 
ground  the  Town  House  was  undoubt- 
edly built.  The  erection  of  the  first 
Town  House  in  Dartmouth  two  cen- 
turies ago  is  an  event  of  historical  im- 
portance. It  was  the  symbol  of  local 
self-government  for  which  the  Col- 
onists contended.  Such  an  event  should 
be  commemorated.  The  spot  having 
been  defined,  there  should  be  placed 
upon  it  a  tablet  or  simple  monument  or 
boulder  with  suitable  inscription  to  re- 
mind coming  generations  of  the  work 
done  by  the  founders  of  Dartmouth  in 
behalf  of  popular  government.  Mr. 
Crapo  urged  that  steps  to  this  end  he 
taken  by  the  residents  of  Smith  Mills 
and  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  So- 
ciety. 


Historical  Associations  in  North 
Dartmouth 

By  Edward  T.  Tucker 


"We  have  gathered  today  within  the 
limits  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
townships  of  Massachusetts,  and  yet, 
by  way  of  correction,  I  may  say  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  old  Plymouth 
colony;  a  town  of  beautiful  rivers,  for- 
ests and  meadows,  peopled  by  an  en- 
terprising body  of  inhabitants,  a  town 
of  comfortable  dwellings  and  well 
tilled  farms. 

We  are  familiar  with  its  present  his- 
tory, but  to  a  slight  extent  with  its 
earliest;  and  yet  that  particular  period 
of  the  town's  life,  the  record  of  its 
beginning,  is  the  one  most  earnestly 
desired. 

The  same  enthusiasm  to  preserve  ev- 
ery detail  of  the  life  of  this  old  town- 
ship, which  is  characteristic  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  century,  would,  if 
practiced  one  hundred  years  ago.  have 
rescued  from  extinction  many  inter- 
esting historical  facts  which  have  been 
swept  into  oblivion. 

The  aged  have  died,  the  manuscripts 
have  perished,  the  farms  have  passed 
from  the  control  of  the  original  occu- 
pants, the  ancient  dwellings  have 
crumbled  or  have  been  supplanted  by 
those  of  a  modern  type,  and  too  of- 
ten financial  considerations  have  proved 
stronger  than  that  atachment  to 
things  of  an  ancient  character  which 
we  are  now  endeavoring  to  cultivate. 

The  word  '"Dartmouth"  is  suggestive 
of  English  life  and  people,  and  such 
our  ancestors  were.  The  voyagers  in 
the  Mayflower  and  the  first  settlers  at 
Massachusetts  Bay  were  English  to  the 
core,  and  Dartmouth  received  valuable 
contributions  from  both  sources.  There 
was  a  transplanting  of  English  ideas, 
■  habits  and  business  methods  to  the 
Plymouth  colony  from  the  mother  isl- 
and. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  digress 
upon  national  traits  and  topics,  but 
allude  to  a  few  spots  in  this  particular 
locality  of  perhaps  more  than  average 
interest. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Allen 
street  and  the  Sloeum  road  stands  an 
unpretentious  farm  house  which  occu- 
pies perhaps  nearly  the  site  of  the 
homestead  of  Holder  and  his  wife,  Abi- 
gail Sloeum.  The  former  was  born 
March  17.  17 IS,  and  his  wife,  Abigail 
Tucker,  February  IS,  1751.  It  is  fair  to 
presume   that   their   occupancy   of   this 


place  dated  from  a  period  just  prelimi- 
nary to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  pre- 
sumably about  1770.  It  is  a  beautiful 
spot  for  a  home,  and  today,  in  spite  of 
the  external  changes,  our  vision  rests 
upon  an  attractive  landscape,  and  yet 
how  differently  the  natural  surround- 
ings appear  when  compared  with  thus- 
of  a  century  and  a  third  ago.  The  eye 
falls  upon  the  prosperous  city  at  the 
eastward,  which  contrasts  most  strik- 
ingly with  the  mingled  prospect  of 
field  and  meadow  and  woodland,  which 
was  spread  before  the  gaze  of  the  early 
settlers.  But  the  interesting  feature 
connected  with  Holder  Sloeum  is  tho 
historical  fact  suggested  by  his  Chris- 
tian name,  none  other  than  the  sur- 
name of  his  grandmother,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Christopher  Holder,  at  one 
time  a  household  word  among  the  early 
sufferers  for  his  unflinching  testimony 
to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  A  young  Englishman  of  good 
birth  and  family,  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  new  sect,  a  public  minister  of  the 
faith,  which  gave  birth  to  such  a  num- 
ber  of  eloquent  and  consecrated  men 
and  women,  he  had  with  many  others 
crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a  mission  of 
good  will  to  the  colonies  to  encounter 
the  narrow  spirit  and  intolerance  and 
persecution  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  many  of  his  fellow  disciples. 

The  man  who  had  preached  the  gos- 
pel in  the  thoroughfares  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
George  Fox,  his  great  leader  and  ex- 
emplar, was  now  to  experience  a  meas- 
ure of  Puritan  severity  and  illiberality. 

To  present  in  a  vivid  manner  a  nar- 
rative of  his  sufferings  at  Boston.  T 
may  quote  the  lines  of  William  Se1 
well,  of  Holland,  the  great  historian  ot 
the  Quakers,  whose  work  is  a  monu- 
ment of  paurstaking  care  and  toil,  and 
can  be  accepted  by  subsequent  genera- 
tions as  one  of  most   minute  accuracy. 

As  early  as  1635  Christopher  Holder 
had  landed  at  Boston  for  the  first  time, 
and  after  an  imprisonment  of  eleven 
weeks  was  returned  to  England,  al- 
though a  request  by  him  from  Governor 
Endicott  for  a  copy  of  the  law  compel- 
ling this  action  had  been  denied.  But 
in  16S7  he  was  again  in  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  apprehended  and  brought  before 
the  court  at  Boston. 

To  use  the  words  of  Sewell:   "In  the 


foregoing-   year   mention    was    made    of 
John  Copeland  and  Christopher  Holder. 
Not  long-  after  John  Rous  came  to  Bos- 
ton,   but   was   shortly   after    taken    and 
committed    to    prison.      On    the    17th    of 
September.    1658,    he.    with    Holder    and 
Copeland,    were      brought      before      the 
magistrate  in  the  court,  where  the  dep- 
uty governor  informed  them  that  they. 
in    contempt    of    the    magistrates      and 
ministers  being  come  there  again  to  se- 
duce the  people,  might  know  that  what- 
ever befell   them,    whether   the   loss   of 
their  ears,  or  of  their  lives,  their  blood 
would  be  upon  their  own  heads.     They 
denying  this  and  saying  that  the  Lord 
had    sent    them    hither,    the      governor, 
Endicott,    said:     'You    are    greater    en- 
emies to  us  than  those  that  come  open- 
ly;  since  under  pretence  of  peace  you 
come    to    poison      people.'      Then      John 
Rous,    whose    father    was    a    lieutenant 
colonel,  in  Barbadoes,  said:   'If  we  were 
evil-doers  the  judgments  of  God  would 
be  heavier  upon  us  than  those  we  suf- 
fer by  you.'     To  which   Major  Denison 
replied:    'Mr.   Rous,    (for  so  I  may  call 
you,    having    heard    your    father    is    a 
gentleman),   what  judgment  of  God  do 
you  look  for  greater  than  is  upon  you, 
to   be  driven   from  your  father's   house 
and   to  run  about  here  as   a  vagabond 
with    a    company    of    deceivers,    except 
you  look. for  a  halter?'     To   this   Rous 
said:      'I    was    not      driven    from      my 
father's  house,   but  in  obedience  to  the 
Lord  I  left  it,  and  when  the  Lord  shall 
have   cleared    me    of   this    land    I    shall 
return    to    it    again.'      Then      Endicott 
called  to  the  secretary  to  read  the  law. 
who   thereupon   read   this   clause   in    it: 
'That  if  any  that  had  suffered  the  law- 
should    presume    to    return    again    they 
should   have  one  of  their  ears   cut   off.' 
Endicott   called   the   three   prisoners   by 
name  and  said   in  great  passion:    'It   is 
the  sentence  of  the  court  that  you  three 
have  each  of  you  his  right  ear  cut  off 
by  the  hangman.'     On  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember  the   marshal's   deputy    came    to 
the  prison,  and  the  said  marshal  read 
the  following  order: 

"  'To  the  marshal-general,  or  his  dep- 
uty: you  are  to  take  with  you  the  ex- 
ecutioner, and  repair  to  the  house  of 
correction,  and  there  see  him  cut  off  the 
right  ears  of  John  Copeland,  Christo- 
pher Holder  and  John  Rous.  Quakers; 
in  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court  of  assistants,  for  the  breach  of 
the    law,    inxitled    Quakers. 

"  'Edward  Rawson. 
"  'Secretary.'  " 

The  historian  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  sentence  was  duly  carried  into  ef- 
fect, although  John  Rous  declared  that 
they  had  appealed  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  England,  and  also  declared  that 
such  an  act  should  be  done  in  public, 
for   otherwise    it   was    contrary    to    the 


law  of  England,  and  demanded  that  the 
marshal,  who  had  shown  symptoms  of 
weakness  and  turned  his  back  so  that 
he  might  not  be  a  witness  of  the  ac- 
tion, should  turn  about  and  look  upon 
Christopher  Holder,  while  the  barbar- 
ous sentence  was  executed.  After- 
wards, says  Sewell,  "these  persons  were 
again  whipped,  but  this  practice  be- 
coming so  common  in  New  England,  as 
if  ft  was  but  a  play,  I  will  not  de- 
tain my  readers  with  it." 

It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  he  ultimate- 
ly returned  to  his  home,  in  far-off 
Britain,  bearing  to  the  end  of  his  days 
a  memorial  of  his  American  experi- 
ences, which  could  not  be  concealed. 

Hew  much  Holder  Slocum  shared  in 
this  legacy  of  heroism  transmitted  from 
his  undaunted  ancestor  we  cannot 
judge,  but  the  sufferings  of  Christo- 
pher Holder  were  not  lost  upon  his 
descendants.  We  may  conclude  that  in 
his  boyhood  days  this  subject  would 
frequently  be  mentioned  in  his  hear- 
ing, and  the  life  and  record  of  his 
great  grandfather  presented  to  his 
youthful  mind,  as  one  to  be  cherished 
and  revered.  He  would  vividly  realize 
that  the  days  of  persecution  had 
passed,  and  that  he  with  others  was 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  trodden  the 
dangerous  and  untried  paths  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  designation  "Slo- 
cum" as  applied  to  the  highway  pass- 
ing in  front  of  this  dwelling  was  de- 
rived from  the  residence  here  of  Holder 
Slocum. 

Leaving  this  place  and  proceeding  to 
the  westward,  we  ascend  a  hill  and  en- 
ter upon  a  level  space  of  many  acres, 
where  once  stood  the  homestead  of 
Abraham  Tucker,  Jr..  and  his  wife 
Hannah,  the  great-granddaughter  of 
that  eminent  martyr,  Mary  Dyer,  who 
perished  in  Boston  in  the  year  1660. 
Hannah  Tucker,  before  marriage  Han- 
nah Hull,  was,  as  we  have  stated,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Mary  Dyer, 
and  numbered  in  the  same  generation 
as  the  latter  among  her  great-grand- 
parents, Tristram  Hull  and  Robert 
Harper.  Tristram  Hull  was  a  shipmas- 
ter of  Barnstable,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  group  of  sea  captains 
mentioned  by  the  poet  Whittier  in  his 
beautiful  poem  of  Cassandra  South- 
wick.  The  name  of  the  subject  of  this 
ballad  was  "Provided,"  but  the  poet 
with  the  license  of  his  profession  has 
substituted  the  more  striking  name, 
Cassandra,  borne  by  her  mother  at  Sa- 
lem, for  the  more  prosaic  one  of  "Pro- 
vided." 

Tristram  Hull  stood  upon  the  beach 
among  the  group  of  mariners  and  re- 
pelled with  scorn  the  proposition  from 
Endicott  and  Rawson,  to  transport  the 
Southwick  children,  to  be  sold  at  Bar- 
badoes as  slaves. 


Wo  quote  again  from  Sewell:  "I  have 
already  made  mention  of  Lawrence  and 
Cassandra  Southwick  and  their  son 
Josiah,  of  whom  more  is  to  be  said 
hereafter;  but  first  I  will  speak  of 
Daniel  and  Provided,  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  said  Lawrence  and  Cassan- 
dra. These  children,  seeing  how  unrea- 
sonably their  honest  parents  and 
brothers  were  dealt  with,  were  so  far 
from  being  deterred  thereby,  that  they 
rather  felt  themselves  encouraged  to 
follow  their  steps,  and  not  to  frequent 
the  assemblies  of  such  a  persecuting 
generation;  for  which  absence  they 
were  fined  ten  pounds,  although  it  was 
well  known  they  had  no  estate,  their 
parents  being  already  brought  to  pov- 
erty by  their  rapacious  persecutors.  To 
get  this  money,  the  following  order  was 
issued  in  the  general  court  at  Bos- 
ton: 

"Whereas  Daniel  Southwick  and  Pro- 
vided Southwick,  sou  and  daughter  of 
Lawrence  Southwick,  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  public  ordinances,  have 
been  fined  by  the  courts  of  Salem  and 
Ipswich,  pretending  they  have  no  es- 
tates, and  resolving  not  to  work,  tho 
court  upon  perusal  of  a  law,  which  was 
made  upon  the  account  of  debts,  in  an- 
swer to  what  should  be  done  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  fines,  resolves  that 
the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties 
are.  and  shall  be  fully  impowered,  to 
sell  the  said  persons  to  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  at  Virginia  or  Barbadoes,  to 
answer  the  said  fines,  &c. 

"Edward  Rawson, 
"Secretary." 

The  spirited  lines  of  the  poet  Whit- 
tier  can  be  quoted  briefly  in  this  con- 
nection: 

"At  length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,   my 

door  was  open  cast, 
And   slowly   at   the   sheriff's   side,    up   the 

long  street  I  passed; 
I  heard  the  murmur  round  me,   and  felt, 

but  dared  not  see. 
How,    from   every   door   and   window,    the 

people  gazed  on  me. 

Then  the   dreary   shadows   scattered,    like 

a  cloud  in  morning's  breeze, 
And  a  low,  deep  voice  within  me  seemed 

whispering  words  like  these: 
"Though   thy    earth-  be    as    the   iron,    and 

thy  heaven  a  brazen  wall, 
Trust    still    His    loving      kindness    whose 

power  is  over  all.' 

We   paused   at   length,   where   at   my   feet 

the  sunlit   waters   broke 
On   glaring    reach   of   shining   beach,    and 

shingly  wall    of  rock; 
The  merchant-ships  lay  idly  there,  in  hard 

clear  lines  on  high. 
Tracing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their 

network  on  the  sky. 

And  there  were  ancient  citizens,  cloak- 
wrapped  and  grave  and  cold. 

And  grim  and  stout  sea-captains  with 
faces  bronzed  and  old, 


And  on  his  horse,  with  Rawson,  his  cruel 

clerk  at  hand, 
Sat  dark  and  haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler 

of  the  land. 

I    cried,    "The     Lord    rebuke     thee,    thou 

smiter  of  the  meek. 
Thou  robber  of  the  righteous,  thou  tramp- 

ler  of  the  weak! 
Go    light    the   dark,    cold    hearth-stones,— 

go  turn  the  prison  lock 
Of  the  poor  hearts  thou  hast  hunted,  thou 

wolf  amid  the  flock!" 

Dark  lowered  the  brows  of  Endicott,  and 

with  a   deeper  red 
O'er  Rawson's  wine-empurpled  cheek  the 

flush  of  anger  spread; 
"Good    people."    quoth     the     white-lipped 

priest,    "heed   not   her  words  so   wild. 
Her  Master  speaks  within  her,— the  devil 

owns  his  child!" 


brows 
the 


But  gray  heads  shook,  and  young  bi 

knit,  the  while  the  sheriff  read 
That    law    the    wicked   rulers   against    tut 

poor  have  made, 
Who  to   their  house  of  Rimmon  and  ido 

priesthood   bring 
No   bended   knee   of  worship,   nor   gainful 

offering. 

Then  to  the  stout  sea-captains  the 
sheriff,    turning,   said, — 

"Which  of  ye,  worthy  seamen,  will  take 
this  Quaker  maid? 

In  the  Isle  of  fair  Barbadoes,  or  on  Vir- 
ginia's shore. 

You  may  hold  her  at  a  higher  price  than 
Indian  girl  or  Moor." 

A  weight  seemed  lifted  from  my  heart,  a 

pitying  friend   was  nigh— 
I    felt    it    in  .  his    hard,    rough    hand,    and 

saw  it  in  his  eye; 
And   when   again    the   sheriff   spoke,    that 

voice,   so  kind  to  me, 
Growled  back  its  stormy  answer  like  the 

roaring  o2  the  sea, — 

"Pile   my   ship   with   bars   of  silver,    pack 

with   coins  of  Spanish  gold, 
From     keel-piece    up    to     deck-plank,    the 

roomage  of   her   hold. 
By    the    living      God    who    made      me!— I 

would   sooner  in  ycur  bay 
Sink  ship  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear 

this   child  away!" 

I     looked      on      haughty     Endicott;    with 

weapon   half-way   drawn, 
Swept  round  the  throng   his  lion   gaze  of 

bitter   hate   and   scorn; 
Fiercely     he     drew     his    bridle-rein,     and 

turned   in   silence   back, 
And.    sneering    priest     and    baffled    clerk, 

rode  murmuring  in  his  track." 

Robert  Harper  stood  at  the  gallows  in 
Boston  and  received  in  his  arms  the 
body  of  William  Leddra,  when  removed 
by  the  executioner,  another  martyr 
among  the  early  Quakers.  Lastly  Mary 
Dyer,  the  third  of  this  honored  trio, 
also  laid  down  her  life  at  this  same 
spot  at  an  earlier  period,  a  woman  in 
life's  prime,  of  an  honored  position, 
whose  husband,  William  Dyer,  was  the 
secretary  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 
Her  name  has  been  recorded  upon  the 
highest  page  of  the  annals  of  the  so- 


ciety  to  which  she  was  attached,  and 
her  noble  life  and  tragic  death  have 
been  rehearsed  for  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. 

Leaving  this  homestead  and  descend- 
ing1 a  few  steps  to  the  Tucker  road,  we 
are  confronted  by  a  landscape  of  sur- 
passing  beauty.     The   hillside     at   our 
feet   falls   precipitately   to   the   lowland 
of  the  river  valley,  and  a  mingled  pano- 
rama of  forest,  sky,  stream  and  wood- 
land lies  before  us.    The  Paskamansett, 
like   a   band    of   silver,    appears    at    the 
northern  edge  of  our  field  of  vision  and 
winding  away  to  the  southward  is  lost 
in    the    distant    forest.      The    beauty    of 
this   prospect   does    not   appeal    in    vain 
to   the   traveler,   and   if  he   tarries   here 
during  an   afternoon   in   autumn,   when 
th^   trees    are   clothed    in    their   attrac- 
tive foliage,  a  scene  of  unrivalled  splen- 
dor is  exhibited  for  his  enjoyment.    We 
sometimes   wonder   whether     our    fore- 
fathers      realized        the       beauty       of 
the      old      town      and      whether      na- 
ture     appealed      to      them      with      her 
attractive       mood       in       the       charm- 
ing   manner    with    which    she   seeks    10 
win   our  attention   in   these   later   days. 
Down  the  hillside,  over  the  pastures  on 
our  way  toward  the  river, 'we  halt  for 
a    few    moments    at    a    place    but    little 
known   and    almost    never   visited,    and 
which   a   stranger  at   this  day.   in   spite 
of      careful      landmarks       and       close 
scrutiny,    would    with     great    difficulty 
discover,     namely,      the     slave     burial 
ground.     So   completely   has   this   inter- 
esting spot  reverted  to  its  natural  con- 
dition,   surrounded    by    no    barrier    and 
used  year  after  year  as  a  grazing  spot 
for    cattle,    that    we    have    to    scan    the 
ground    closely    for    the    external    evi- 
dence of  the  graves  which   lie  beneath 
our  feet.     But  here   they  are,   one  row 
after  another,   giving  us  no   clue   other 
than    their    presence,    as    to    the    origin 
of   this   burial   place,   and   the   tradition 
that    it    was    a    last    resting    place    for 
slaves.  As  year  succeeds  year  the  traces 
of  this  burial  ground  are  disappearing, 
and  eventually   its  distinguishing     fea- 
"  tures  will  be  lost.    It  would  seem  that  a 
due   regard    and    respect    for   a   plot   of 
ground    appropriated    for    such    a    pur- 
pose   would    suggest    an    effort    for    its 
preservation.     Its  pathetic  interest  ap- 
peals   to    the    passer-by    as    he    recalls 
possibly  the  fact  that  these  servants  of 
our  forefathers  rendered  a  willing  and 
cheerful  service  during  their  lives,  and 
now  rest   in  this  sequestered  and  well- 
nigh  forgotten  site.     The  Paskamansett 
river  flows  quietly  by  on  its  journey  to 
the   ocean   but   a   few   rods   away   from 
their   last  resting   place,   typical  of  the 
current   of  human   life   flowing   onward 
day  by  day  into  the  boundless  ocean  of 
eternity.      The    lines    of    Gray      cannot 
truthfully  be  quoted  here: 


"Their    name,    their    age,    spelt      by    the 

unlettered  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elogy  supply. 
And  many  a  holy  text  around,  she  strews 
To   teach   the   rustic   moralist   to   die." 

No  visible  memorial  rises  above  them. 
No  inscribed  tablet  furnishes  a  history 
of  the  names,  the  ages,  and  the  origin 
of  this  apparently  forgotten  race,  in 
whose  service  they  lived  and  died,  must 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  remain  un- 
known. 

Climbing  the  hill  once  more,  we  reach 
the  Tucker  road  again,  which  received 
its  name  from  being  formerly  included 
within  the  domain  of  the  Tucker  fam- 
ily, and  serving  at  one  time,  for  a  long 
extent  of  its  course,  as  a  line  of  division 
between  the  acres  of  the  two  sons  of 
the  first  proprietor. 

We  resume  our  journey  and  proceed 
northward  along  the  highway,  for  per- 
'  haps  half  a  mile  or  more,  when  we 
again  cross  the  meadows  and,  passing 
within  sight  of  the  former  homestead  of 
Abraham  Tucker,  Jr.,  shortly  before  we 
reach  the  Slocum  road,  we  stop  at  a 
spot  where  once  resided  Henry  Tucker, 
the  brother  of  the  latter.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  the  first  settler  of  that 
name,  and  was  born  in  1680.  Hither  he 
brought  his  young  wife,  Phebe  Barton, 
iii  the  year  1704,  whom  he  had  married 
in  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Barton  of  Warwick, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Gor- 
ton, the  founder  of  that  town  and  a 
prominent  historical  character  in  the 
early  annals  of  New  England.  Various 
historians  have  pronounced  upon  his 
character  and  influence.  While  he  was 
opposed  to  and  bitterly  disliked  the 
Quakers,  yet  his  daughter  Susanna,  in 
spite  of  all.  married  Benjamin  Barton, 
one  of  the  sect,  and  Phebe,  daughter  of 
the  latter,  after  her  marriage  to  Henry 
Tucker,  became  a  prominent  member  of 
the  society  in  Dartmouth,  as  the  rec- 
ords of  the  denomination  will  testify. 

Mary,  a  sister  of  Phebe  Barton,  mar- 
ried Jabez  Green  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
her  son,  Nathaniel  Green,  was  the 
father  of  another  Nathaniel  Green,  the 
famous  general  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Andrew  Barton,  a  brother  of 
Phebe,  was  the  grandfather  of  William 
Barton,  another  officer  in  the  same  war. 
who  led  the  expedition  to  Newport  in 
the  middle  years  of  that  struggle,  cap- 
turing the  English  general  Prescott,  by 
night,  and  conveying  him  a  prisoner  to 
the  mainland.  Whether  Phebe  (Bar- 
ton) Tucker  ever  saw  her  grand- 
nephews,  Nathaniel  Green  and  William 
Barton,  in  the  days  of  their  childhood, 
we  cannot  tell,  as  the  date  of  her  death 
is  not  given,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  visited  on  more  than  one  occasion 
their  great -aunt  at  her  Dartmouth 
home  with  their  parents.  One  branch 
of    her    descendants    in    New    Bedford 


(a  portion  of  the  Ricketson  family)  has 
shown  an  attachment  to  the  name  Bar- 
ton, and  it  has  been  used  more  than 
once  as  a  Christian  name  in  that,  fam- 
ily of  latter  years. 

The  farm  adjoining  at  the  north, 
beautiful  in  its  location,  and  known  in 
latter  time  as  the  "Ryder  Farm,"  is 
now  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  late 
James  T.  Wilbur,  its  owner  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  purchased  by  him 
from  Barton  Ricketson,  Jr.,  the  pro- 
prietors in  each  instance  being*  descend- 
ants of  the  family  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  afternoon  is  passing,  and  the 
lengthening  shadows  remind  us  that 
we  must  continue  our  journey.  Passing 
down  the  slope  and  proceeding  back- 
ward along  the  road  for  a  few  steps  we 
enter  the  gateway  of  Job  S.  Gidley,  and 
stop  before  an  excellent  type  of  the 
New  England  farm  house,  dating  in  the 
opinion  of  an  excellent  authority  on 
old  buildings,  Henry  B.  Worth,  to  a 
period  as  remote  as  1720.  On  the  site  of 
this  present  dwelling  two  centuries  and 
a  quarter  ago  there  stood  the  stone 
dwelling  of  Henry  Tucker,  whose  son, 
John,  was  an  occupant  here  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hither  came  Thomas  Story  in  the  sum- 
mer of  ltJ99,  and  paused  to  rest  while 
on  his  way  to  the  old  meeting  house  at 
Appcnegansett.  He  was  a  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  an  acquaintance 
and  associate  of  William  Penn,  and  in- 
timately connected  with  the  latter  in 
colonial  matters  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  nominated  by  William  Penn  in  the 
year  1700  as  a  member  of  the  '•Council 
of  State,"  and  soon  afterwards  "Keep- 
er of  the  Great  Seal,"  "Master  of  the 
Rolls,"  and  one  of  his  "Commissioners 
of  Property,"  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  first  recorder  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He  subsequently,  bow- 
ever,  returnd  to  his  native  land,  where 
he  spent  his  last  days.  Thomas  Story 
was  born  of  an  opulent  family  in  Cum- 
berland. Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
ritual  -of  the  established  church,  and 
entering  upon  a  deeply  religious  life, 
the  historian  tells  us  that  his  sword 
which  he  had  worn  as  a  manly  orna- 
ment was  laid  aside.  His  instruments  of 
music  was  committed  to  the  flames-,  and 
superfluous  apparel  no  longer  adorned 
his  person.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  dis- 
continue his  attendance  at  the  national 
place  of  worship,  and  a  secret  impres- 
sion arose  in  his  mind  that  one  day  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  oppose  the 
world  in  -matters  of  religion.  About  the 
year  1K91  he  became  identified  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  shortly  after- 
ward became  a  leading  minister  among 
them.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he 
was  travelling  through  the  Plymouth 
colony  in  the  year  1699. 

We  quote  from  his  journal  as  follows: 


"On  the  7th  I  went  to  Scituate.  The 
day  following  I  rode  thirty  miles  near 
to  Sandwich,  and  hearing  that  my  com- 
pardon  was  to  have  a  meeting  next  day 
at  Dartmouth,  about  thirty-five  miles  off, 
after  some  concern  and  consideration! 
I  resolved  to  go  hither.  Accordingly,  in 
the  morning,  about  the  break  of  day, 
we  set  forward,  and  arrived  at  John' 
Tucker's,  three  miles  from  the  meeting 
house,  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
ninth  hour.  Here  we  rested  a  little, 
and  then  went  to  the  meeting,  and  were 
there  before  my  companion;  who,  when 
he  came,  was  glad  to  see  me,  for  the 
meeting  was  large,  and  he  had  almost 
lost  his  voice  by  a  great  cold." 

What  experts  in  horsemanship  they 
were  in  those  times.  We  think  with 
surprise  of  a  person  riding  more  than 
forty  miles  on  such  a  trip  in  the  early 
morning  of  a  summer's  day,  for  we 
must  recollect  that  the  distance  be- 
tween Dartmouth  aird  the  point  from 
which  our  traveller  began  his  journey, 
was  greater  than  today.  No  bridge 
crossed  the  Acushnet  river,  other  than 
the  one  near  Lunds  Corner,  and  conse- 
quently Thomas  Story  was  compelled 
to  follow  such  a  circuitous  route  as 
this.  In  those  days  it  was  quite  a  cir- 
cumstance to  travel  from  even  Padan- 
aram  to  Mattapoisett,  which  required 
one-  to  proceed  northward  to  Acushnet 
village  and  then  down  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  yet  this  zealous 
gospel  visitor,  simply  speaks  of  resting 
a  short  time  after  this  long  and  tedious 
ride,  before  proceding  to  the  meeting 
house  at  Apponegansett,  then  newly 
erected.  The  visits  of  such  men  from 
the  mother  country  were  highly  prized 
by  their  Quaker  brethren  in  Dartmouth, 
and  we  can  imagine  the  cordial  wel- 
come which  he  received  on  that  bright 
June  morning.  The  visit  of  this  Eng- 
lish, minister  would  be  looked  upon  as 
an  event  of  unusual  interest.  He  was 
a  man  of  broad  culture,  varied  attain- 
ment, and  with  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures;  and  we  find  upon  ref- 
erence to  the  meeting  records  that  he 
gave  them  valuable  advice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  securing  a  proper  title  of  the 
meeting  house  land  at  Apponegansett. 

Within  a  few  years  subsequent  to  this 
time,  he  visited  Nantucket,  and  ways 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a 
meeting  of  Friends  upon  that  island. 

How  rapidly  time  flies!  Two  centuries 
and  more  have  passed  since  that  beau- 
tiful June  morning  when  the  distin- 
guished visitor  from  England  was  a 
brief  sojourner  here,  and  among  the 
thousands  who  have  passed  through  the 
gateway  since  that  time,  no  one  has 
surpassed  Thomas  Story  as  a  type  of 
noble  English  manhood.  Down  the 
lane,  through  the  meadows  and  the 
cornfield,  our  journey  now  takes  us,  to 
the  Paskamansett  once  more,  sparkling 


in  the  sunshine,  where  its  current,  deep 
and     slow-moving-,     sweeps     southward 
between  high   banks  with   the  shadows 
of     overarching  trees     reflected  in     its 
bosom,  over  the  stone  bridge  with  wide 
arches     and    solid     piers,    standing     as 
firmly   as   upon   the  day  of  its   comple- 
tion.     More    than   once   of   latter    times 
the  sojourner  from  the  city  has  planted 
his  camera  on   the   bridge   and   carried 
thence  many  reminders  of  this  beauti- 
ful stream.     Over  the  bridge,  on  toward 
the  Chase  road,   our  footsteps   lead   us, 
but  our  progress  is  arrested  by  a   spot 
which  tradition  and  history  unite  in  as- 
signing as   the  abode   of   an   old   slave, 
who  after  his   manumission   chose   this 
as    a    residence    and    was    granted    the 
privilege  of  passing  his  last  days  in  the 
rude  hut   which   he  erected.     A  depres- 
sion in  the  ground  discloses  today,  un- 
mistakably, a  trace  of  the  cellar  of  his 
home.     Nearby   was   his  garden,   and   a 
keen    scrutiny   of    the    adjacent    ground 
reveals  the  space  which  he  once  tilled. 
Here  he  lived  year  after  year  and  was 
a  resident  at  this   place  as  late  as   the 
opening  of  the  last  century.    The  writer 
has  been  told   that  his  grandfather,   as 
a  boy,   more   than   once   visited   the   old 
patriarch     and     doubtless-    listened     to 
tales  of  by-gone  days.     His  name  is  un- 
known, but  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  slaves  owned  by  Joseph  Tucker,  and 
consequently   after   obtaining   his    free- 
dom was  granted  the  privilege  of  pass- 
ing his  last  days  as  a  free  man   wi th- 
ing   the    domain    of    his    former    owner. 
Several    slaves    were    at    one    time    held . 
by  members  of  the   Society  of   Friends 
in  Dartmouth,  but  the  spirit  of  human- 
ity   and    the     strong    testimony    borne 
by      that      sect      against      the      injus- 
tice    of      holding      their      fellow     men 
in      bondage,      contributed      to      secure 
freedom  for  these  slaves  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period.     Here  old  Cuffee  or 
Sambo,    as    he    may    have    been    called, 
lived   quietly,   cultivating  his  garden   to 
satisfy    his    simple    wants,    and    paying 
frequent    visits    to   his   white   neighbors 
to    secure    such    added    comforts    as    he 
needed,   for  the  Friends  with   their  hu- 
mane and   hospitable   spirit   would    pay 
due  regard  to  any  request  for  assistance 
that  these  old   servants   might   call   for 
at  their  hands.     But  the  cabin  has  dis- 
appeared, the  woodland  has  encroached 
upon  the  old  man's  garden,  the  former 
sojourner    at    this    spot    has    long    since 
passed  away,  and  nature  now  holds  in 
her   embrace   all    traces    of     his     occu- 
pancy.   It  is  pleasant  to   call   up   these 
associations,  serving  as  they  do  for  con- 
necting links  between   our   present   age 
of  bustling  activity  and  the  quiet  even 
tenor   of  the   live?  of   these   old   people 
who  have  departed  forever. 

Our  forest  path  leads  onward  to  a 
gateway  at  the  Chase  road,  and  nearly 
directly  opposite  we  enter  upon  a  road 


to  Westport.  At  the  corner  of  this  road 
was  in  earlier  days  the  homestead  of 
Adam  Mott,  a  resident  of  Dartmouth  of 
more  than  ordinary  prominence,  and  a 
minister  among  the  Friend.9.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1692,  of  Rhode  Island 
parentage,  and  died  in  1767.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  uncle  of  General  Nathan- 
iel Greene,  as  the  latter's  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Adam  Mott,  and  he  was  also 
the  great  grandsxm  of  Lawrence  South- 
wick  of  Salem,  and  the  Daniel 
and  Cassandra  Southwick  previously 
mentioned  in  the  lines  quoted  from 
Whittier,  were  the  brother  and  sister 
respectively  of  his  grandfather.  His 
name  is  found  frequently  in  the  records 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  traveled  extensively  to 
other  parts  of  the  land  while  engaged  In 
ministerial  service.  Thomas  Mott,  his 
son,  who  died  in  1818.  was  the  last  one 
of  this  line  to  bear  the  name  in  Dart- 
mouth. But  while  the  name  has*  gone, 
his  descendants  are  still  here,  and  can 
look  back  with  pride  to  such  an  ances- 
tor. 

Adam  Mott  was  undoubtedly  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  substantial  class  of 
people  who  made  the  old  township  what 
it  was,  and  still  more,  what  it  is  today. 

How  much  we  regret  that  we  have 
only  pen  pictures  of  the  old  inhabit- 
ants. What  a  train  of  associations  their 
names  call  up.  How  often  we  wonder 
and  speculate  as  to  how  they  seemed 
and  what  they  did.  What  a  privilege 
to  have  had  but  a  glance  at  the  interior 
of  the  Apponegansett  meeting  house 
when  fdled  with  worshipers  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Their  quaint  apparel 
and  dignity  would  have  impressed  us; 
and  then  to  follow  them  to  their  houses 
and  witness,  for  a  few  hours,  the  char- 
acter of  their  domestic  life.  But  these 
days  have  gone  forever. 

Adam  Mott  pursued  his  calling  as  a 
blacksmith  in  a  little  shop  close  at 
hand,  and  his  account  book  with  daily 
transactions  is  still  preserved  by  one  of 
his  New  Bedford  descendants.  We  may 
conclude  that  he  toiled  faithfully  day 
by  day,  at  his  chosen  calling.  His  home 
was  upon  the  direct  road  from  Dart- 
mouth to  Newport,  a  thoroughfare  of 
great  importance  in  colonial  days;  and 
as  the  majority  of  travelers  pursued 
their  journey  on  horseback,  there  were 
countless  horses  to  be  shod  as  the  years 
went  by. 

In  the  year  1755  he  made,  for  those 
days,  a  long  journey  into  the  middle 
states  with  Nicholas  Davis,  attending- 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  their  course, 
and  it  was  upon  their  return  that  his 
companion  sickened  and  died  at  the 
house  of  William  Russell  at  Oblong,  in 
the  New  York  colony,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Dartmouth,  and  a  brother  of 
Joseph  Russell,  the  founder  of  New 
Bedford. 
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How  much  of  historic  interest  comes 
up  as  we  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  tli is  section.  I  might  have 
mentioned  that  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Tucker,  Jr.,  to  whose  homestead  we  re- 
cently paid  a  visit,  was  before 
her  marriage,  Hannah  Mott,  the 
aunt  of  this  Adam  Mott,  and 
consequently  a  great-aunt  of  Gen- 
eral Nathaniel  Greene.  And  another 
peculiar  circumstance  in  this  family  is 
that  her  youngest  daughter,  Hannah 
Tucker,  married  Dr.  James  Green,  an 
uncle  of  the  general. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  a  man  of 
such  warlike  temperament  should  have 
been  related  to  so  many  families  in 
Dartmouth  among  the  peaceful  Society 
of  Friends,  and  that  he  himself,  born  of 
and  reared  by  Quaker  parents,  should 
have   chosen    such    a    calling. 

The  Motts  and  the  Slocums  were 
among  the  best  of  the  early  Dartmouth 
families.  They  intermarried  at  an  early 
period  and  were  leading  people  in  their 
time.  Adam  Mott,  first  of  the  name, 
and  great-grandfather  of  the  Adam  un- 
der consideration,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge. England,  in  1596,  and  came  to 
America  in  1635.  Elizabeth  Mott,  a 
granddaughter,  married  William  Riek- 
etson,  and  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
all  who-  have  that  surname  in  this  vi- 
cinity. For  her  second  husband,  Eliz- 
abeth (Mott)  Ricketson  married  Mat- 
thew Wing,  and  they  were  perhaps  the 
ancestors  of  nearly  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Wing  in  this  locality.  As  the 
writer  happened  to  be  a  descendant  of 


Elizabeth  Mott,  through  both  of  h«  r 
marriages,  Ricketson  and  Wing,  he  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  her  maiden  name, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  communi- 
cated his  discovery  to  the  late  Daniel 
Ricketson.  to"  the  letter's  great  satis- 
faction, who  had  hitherto  endeavored 
unsuccessfully  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion. 

With  the  death  of  Adam  Mott  in  1767 
there  passed  away  one  of  the  best  rep- 
resentaives  of  the  Dartmouth  Friends. 
a  society  which  was  rich  in  noble  nTVii 
and  women  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  wielded  a  far  greater 
influence  in  the  social,  the  business  and 
the  political  life  of  the  community  than 
in  these  latter  days. 

We  have  thus  visited  a  few  of  many 
localities  in  the  town,  which  afford  i 
degree  of  interest  and  serve  as  con- 
necting links  to  the  years  which  have 
long  since  passed  away.  The  day  is 
waning  and  we  pursue  our  homeward 
journey.  In  the  distance  an  electric  car 
travels  swiftly  along  in  its  flight  toward 
the  city,  and  for  a  moment  we  stop  to 
consider  what  our  forefathers  would 
think  if  they  could  for  an  hour  only 
be  introduced  into  our  modern  ways 
and  methods.  What  a  contrast  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  twentieth  century  af- 
ford to  the  days  and  years  which  have 
vanished?  But  the  comforts  of  their 
domestic  lives  and  firesides,  their  re- 
ligious sincerity,  their  lofty  ideas,  their 
loyalty  to  principle,  are  not  surpassed 
in   their  descendants. 


Historical  Glimpses  of  Dartmouth  Schools 


By  Job  S.   Gidley 


It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  ac- 
curate information  of  our  schools  pre- 
vious to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  know  more 
about  them  than  what  has  come  to  us 
by  tradition  or  may  be  learned  by  delv- 
ing among  the  ancient  records  of  the 
town.  As  the  town  did  not  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  erect  any  school  build- 
ings from  179S,  when  it  was  first  divid- 
ed into  school  districts,  till  1S66,  when 
the  district  system  was  abolished,  very 
little  allusion  is  made  to  schoolhouses 
upon  our  records.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  public 
schools  of  Dartmouth  previous  to  about 
1816  were  taught  in  dwelling  houses,  for 
even  as  late  as  1S41  and  1S42  this  was 
the  case  in  some  of  the  school  districts. 

In  looking  over  the  old  records  I  have 
found  many  interesting  little  items,  and 
if  it  were  not  straying  too  far  from  my 


subject,  I  am  sure  they  would  prove  in- 
teresting to  you.  as  glimpses  into  the 
town  affairs  of  those  oldtime  days.  Here 
is  a  very  short  item  that  1  think  1  must 
quote; 

"At  a  Regal  Town  meeting  held  at  the 
Town  house  in  Dartmouth  on  Monday 
the  14th   Day  of  May,  A.   D.   179S:  — 

Voted:  that  Daniel  Peabody's  Dark 
red  ten  year  old  Cow  may  be  permitted 
to  Go  at  Large  on  the  Commons  or 
highway  the  year  ensuing. 

Attest        John    Smith,    Town    Clerk." 

This  generous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
town  would  show  that  her  people  were 
mindful  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the 
education    of    the    children. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  179S,  it 
was  "Voted  that  the  Selectmen  shall 
Divide  the  Town  into  School  Districts 
and  make  returns  to  the  adjournment 
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of  this  meeting."  At  the  adjournment 
of  said  meeting-,  which  was  held  on 
May  14th,  the  people  not  only  made 
provision  for  Daniel  Peabody's  cow,  but 
they  also  voted  to  accept  the  report  of 
the  selectmen  who  had  divided  the 
town  into  eleven  school  districts.  They 
-also  appropriated  $250  for  the  support 
of  public  schools.  The  next  year  only 
$100  was  appropriated.  From  1800  to  181o 
inclusive  the  town  appropriated  $200 
per  year  for  schools;  in  1811,  $150:  1812, 
$200.  For  the  next  three  years,  $150  a 
year  was  appropriated;  for  the  next 
two  years.  $200;  for  the  next  two  years, 
$300  a  year;  for  the  next  six  years,  $300 
a  year;  in  1826,  $600.  Through  the  thir- 
ties about  $1,000  or  more  a  year  was  the 
sum  given. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
houses  for  the  public  schools  were  not 
erected  till  after  the  town  was  re- 
districted  in  1816.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  first  schoolhouses1  that 
were  built  after  the  town  was  divided 
into  districts  were  built  by  the  people 
living  within  each  district,  and  thus  be- 
coming property  of  the  districts  and 
not  of  the  town  itself. 
'  Tradition  says  that  the  first  school- 
house  for  the  public  was  erected  at  the 
Head  of  the  Gulf  Road,  so- 
called,  also  known  as  Seth 
Davis  Corner.  This  was  a  small 
building  having  a  Dutch-cap  roof,  and 
in  this  respect  it  differed  from  all  the 
others  in  the  town.  This,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  schoolhouses  at  an  early 
date,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road 
without  any  yard  as  play  ground  for 
the  scholars.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
location  of  these  sohoolhous-es  that  in 
the  good  old  times  the  public  road  was 
considered  the  ideal  play  ground  for 
the  children  who  attended  school. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  usual  custom  to 
have  all  the  schoolhouses  with  doors 
opening  directly  into  the  highways.  If 
the  road  proved  too  narrow  for  the 
building,  so  that  the  latter  would  inter- 
fere with  the  traveling  public,  a  small 
piece  of  land  would  be  procured,  large 
enough  so  that  the  house  would  stand 
with  its  front  about  in  the  line  of  the 
roadside.  I  can  call  to  mind  now  sev- 
eral schoolhouses  so  situated,  even  up 
to  the  time  of  the  abolishment  of  the 
districts  in  I860.  One  was  at  the  Head 
of  the  River,  near  the  old  Town  House; 
another  at  Seth  Davis's  Corner;  one  at 
Allen's  Neck;  another  at  Hixville.  The 
last  is  still  standing,  I  believe.  After 
about  1830  to  1840  the  prevailing  custom 
was  to  have  a  school  yard  of  about  a 
half  acre  or  less.  I  think  no  houses 
were  built  in  the  town  after  1S40  with- 
out yards. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the 
primitive  schoolhouses  did  not  show 
that  either  time  or  money  was  wasted 
in    the    embellishment    of    them.        The 


usual  custom  of  seating  was  to  have 
long  benches,  usually  on  three  sides  of 
the  room,  with  shorter  ones  in  the  mid- 
dle. A  sloping  desk  for  the  teacher 
and  a  chair  or  two  made  up  about  all 
the  furniture  that  was  necessary.  No 
paint  or  varnish  was  seen  either  on  the 
outside  or  on  the  inside  of  the  building. 
The  schoolhouse  at  Seth  Davis's  Cor- 
ner, which  I  have  mentioned  above  as 
being  probably  the  first  public  school- 
house  built,  is  now  standing  in  the 
dooryard  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam R.  Slocum,  where  formerly  lived 
Benjamin  Gidley  who,  with  his  son 
Philip,  were  instrumental  in  having 
the  house  built.  This  tiny  schoolhouse 
is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
One  side  has  been  partly  removed, 
some  of  the  window  panes  are  broken,' 
and  the  low  door  has  sagged  so  that  it 
does  not  open.  I  was  reminded,  as  I 
looked  at   it,   of  Whittier's   poem: 

"Still  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning: 
Around  it   still  the  sumachs  grow, 

And  blackberry  vines  are  running." 

But  within  this  building  "the  mas- 
ter's desk,  deep-scarred  by  raps  offi- 
cial," is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  nor  the 
"battered  seats"  of  the  children. 

I  took  the  measurements  of  this  room, 
where,  as  I  have  been  informed,  sixty 
children  went  to  school  for  at  least  on*e 
vear  of  its  history.  The  floor  is  15  feet 
S  inches  by  15  feet  4  inches.  The  height 
of  the  room,  7  feet  8  inches,  and  there 
was  formerly  a  little  entry  3  feet  8 
inches   in   width. 

The  school  committee,  even  as  late  as 
the  report  of  1853,  have  described  one 
school  building  after  this  manner: 

"In  No.  2  there  is  hardly  an  apology 
for  a  house.  It  is  so  very  poor  that 
the  district  was  not  able  to  have  a 
school  in  it  the  past  winter.  We  do  not 
consider  it  fit  even  for  a  sheep  cote, 
showing  as  it  does  the  marks  of  the 
skill  of  several  generations  of  boys  on 
the  walls  and  benches,  but  we  forbear 
description." 

As  the  early  schoolhouses  were  all 
built  by  the  districts,  the  old  records 
of  the  town  give  us  nothing  concerning 
them,  and  whether  any  of  the  school 
district  records  are  now  in  existence  is 
not  known   to   the  writer. 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  in  the 
early  days  it  was  the  districts,  not  the 
town  itself,  that  had  the  direct  charge 
of  school  buildings;  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  reference  to  school- 
houses  in  the  town  records  earlier  than 
1842.  This  first  reference  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"To  Henry  S.  Packard,  Town  Clerk: 

"We,  the  subscribers,  Assessors  of 
the  Town  of  Dartmouth,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify  that   we   have   determined  and   as-. 
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sessed  a  tax  on  the  Real  Estate  that 
the  following  named  persons  have,  sit- 
uated in  Dartmouth,  viz.:  Reuben  Rus- 
sell, Frederic  Kempton,  Harriet  Bur- 
gess, Estate  of  William  Russell,  Thom- 
as Kempton  on  and  for  Harriet  Bur- 
gess (again)  Zenas  Whittemore  Ran- 
dall and  Haskell  Julius  Mayhew,  Jo- 
seph Kempton  and  William  Roach,  all 
of  New  Bedford,  and  David  Buffinton 
and  H.  Wilbur  of  Swansey, — To  assist 
in  raising  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy  83.100  Dollars  to  build  a 
school  house  in  District  No.  29. 

"Given  under  our  hands  the  firs-t  day 
of  July,  1842. 

"Henry  S.   Packard, 
"William  Baker, 
"Wanton  Howland, 
"Assessors   of  Dartmouth." 

The  year  1S27  marks  a  change  in  the 
school  system,  when  the  town  elected 
its  first  board  of  school  committee,  con- 
taining five  members.  William  B.  Ma- 
son, Jonathan  King,  Simon  P.  Winslow, 
Isaac  R.  Gifford  and  Henry  H.  Crapo. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  schools  had 
been  in  charge  of  a  prudential  commit- 
tee, of  which  each  district  chose  one 
member.  After  the  election  of  the 
board  of  school  committee  the  pruden- 
tial committee  was  still  continued,  and 
there  are  indications  in  the  old  school 
reports'  that  there  were  sometimes1  con- 
flicts between  the  two,.  The  prudential 
committee  looked  after  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  schools,  each  member  for 
his  own  district.  They  also  chose  teach- 
ers, usually  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  school  committee.  In  these  days 
the  teachers  were  frequently  changed. — 
a  fact  which  the  school  committee  de- 
plored. I  quote  from  an  old  school  com- 
mittee report  as  follows:  "We  are 
thoroughly  convinced,  and  would  earn- 
estly recommend,  that  the  power  of  se- 
lecting and  contracting  with  teachers, 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  committee.  ■  They  know  better 
what  kind  of  a  teacher  a  school  needs 
than  nine  tenths  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittees selected  by  the  districts,  and 
they  know  far  better  what  teachers  are 
adapted  to  the  several  schools." 

From  the  minutes'  of  the  town  meet- 
ing in  1S2T,  the  year  when  the  first 
school  committee  was  elected,  I  quote 
as  follows: 

"Voted,  That  each  district  choose 
their  own  prudential  committee  and 
make  return  to  the  adjournment  of  this 
meeting." 

Only  seven  districts  complied  with  the 
requirement  of  the  town  to  choose  their 
prudential  committee,  so  the  town  at 
the  adjourned  meeting  elected  the  re- 
maining fourteen. 

At  this  time  $400  was  voted  for  the 
"10-months"  school."  This  school  was 
of   the  highest   grade,    as   distinguished 


from  the  other  schools,  which  were 
usually  kept  about  four  months  in  the 
year. 

Also  it  was*  "voted  that  the  in. 
months'  school  be  at  or  near  Hix-s 
meeting  house,  Smith  Mills,  and  Padan- 
aram  or  the  head  of  aPoneganset  river 
as  the  committee  shall  determine. 

Voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  for  schools*  (that  is,  the 
schools  in  general,  not  the  10-months' 
school).  Voted  to  pass '  a  vote  to  ex- 
empt said  town  from  being  obliged  to 
have  Greek  and  Latin  schools.  Voted 
to  laise  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  10-months*'  school,  to  an- 
nex the  10-months'  school  to  the  four- 
months'  school. 

Voted  that  the  general  committee 
Proportion  the  time  of  the  four  months 
school  to  the  several  districts  in  Said 
town. 

Voted  that  the  Prudential  Committee 
call  on  the  Town  treasurer  for  money  to 
pay  the  teachers  for  the  time  assigned 
to  each  district  by  the  aforesaid  com- 
mittee, Which  when  paid  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  said  Treasurer's  account  on  a 
Settlement  with  the  town, by  his  Pro- 
ducing Said-  Prudential  Committee's  re- 
ceipts for  the  same. 

In  the  year  1S66,  just  before  the  an- 
nual town  meeting,  a  few  of  the  people 
of  Dartmouth  conceived  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  do 
away  with  the  school  district  system 
and  a  few  preliminary  meetings  were 
held  in  the  village  of  Smith  Mills  to 
take  the  initiatory  steps,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  prepared  to  be  inserted  in 
the  warrant:  "Article.  To  vote  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  school  district  system 
as  required  by  the  4th  section  of  the 
39th  chapter  of  the  general  statutes, 
and  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

At  this  town  meeting  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  proposition, 
and  when  the  article  was  considered 
and  the  time  came  to  vote  upon  the 
same,  the  vote  was  taken  by  a  division 
of  the  meeting,  resulting,  as  declared 
by  the  moderator,  as  follows:  "For 
abolishing  the  school  district  system, 
120  votes:  against  abolishing,  113 
votes."  The  vote  being  doubted,  it  was 
voted  to  determine  the  matter  by  bal- 
lot, and  the  school  district  system  was 
abolished  by  the  following  vote:  Yeas, 
108;  nays,  100.  Next  it  was  voted  that 
the  school  district  property  be  ap- 
praised by  a  committee  of  three,  and 
that  the  assessors  be  that  committee. 

Thus  passed  away  the  dual  system  of 
schools  and  the  door  was  opened  into  a 
clearer  atmosphere. 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  school- 
house  building  committee  to  divide  the 
town  into  a  smaller  number  of  sections 
and  build  fewer  schoolhouses.  The  con- 
servative   party    succeeded    in    electing 
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some  on  the  committee  whose  ideas 
were  not  quite  up  to  modem  methods; 
hut  with  all  the  mistakes  made,  we  can 
see  that  all  this  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Tinder  the  district  system  it 
sometimes  happened,  as  I  have  before 
noted,  that  a  teacher  who  had  been  en- 
gaged by  the  prudential  committee  was, 
after  being  examined  by  the  general 
committee,  found  not  qualified  for  the 
position,  and  that  such  occurrences  as 
this  often  caused  friction  between  the 
two  boards. 

Again,  under  the  new  system,  the  old 
method  of  mechanical  teaching  was  to 
"be  done  away  with.  Under  the  new 
system,  teachers'  meetings  were  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  com- 
mittee and  a  remarkable  change  was 
made  for  the  better.  Among  other 
things  that  had  passed  their  usefulness, 
the  old  style  of  schoolhouses  was  rele- 
gated to  the  past,  and  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  buildings  and  furniture 
went  on. 

The  first  board  of  school  committee, 
whose  names  I  have  read,  contained 
five  members;  afterwards  the  town 
elected  three  members  each  year  from 
1827  till  1S58,  when  a  change,  was  made 
according  to  which  one  member  was 
elected  for  three  years,  one  for  two 
years  and  another  for  one  year,  and 
afterwards  one  each  year  was  elected 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  It  was 
the  practice  of  school  committees  to 
read  their  reports  at  the  annual  town 
meetings,  as  we  often  find  on  the 
"Records  of  Town  Meetings"  the  follow- 
ing:  "Voted,  to  accept  the  report  of 
the  School  Committee." 

Isaac  R.  Gilford,  who  was  one  of  the 
men  first  elected  to  the  school  board, 
was  re-elected  six  times  afterwards  in 
succession,  and  in  various  yeai'S  he  was 
elected  as  school  committeeman  thir- 
tee  different  times.  Thus  he  was  elect- 
ed more  times  than  any  other  person 
in  the  history  of  the  town. 

In  the  years  lSul  and  1852  the  school 
committee  were  Theodore  Wilbur, 
James  N.  Maeomber  and  Jesse  Tucker, 
who  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  have  the  school  re- 
port printed.  They  took  the  subject  of 
printing  them  into  their  own  hands. 

Our  record  does  not  give  the  number 
that  was  issued;  neither  did  .  my  in- 
formant give  me  that  information,  but 
he  admitted  that  the  reports  were 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
committee. 

Doubtless  the  citizens  at  large  were 
satisfied  with  tne  new  arrangement,  for 
we  find  this  recorded:  "Voted 
to  accept  the  report  of  the 
School  Committee.  "Voted  that  one 
thousand  copies  of  the  Report  of  the 
School  Committee  be  printed  at  the  ex- 


pense of  the  Town."  This  means  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Having  said  so  much  about  our  early 
schools,  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  about  our  early 
school  teachers,  many  of  whom  were 
earnest,  faithful  workers,  although 
their  opportunities  were  so  limited. 

In  1798,  when  the  town  was  first  di- 
vided   into    school     districts,      it      was 

"Voted,  that  there  shall  be  one  school 
master  employed  at  the  Town's  ex- 
pense." 

The  following  shows  that  all  the  peo- 
ple were  not  satisfied  with  the  new  ar- 
rangement, for  we  find  also  the  followr- 
ing  record: 

"At  a  Town  Meeting  legally  warned 
and  held  at  the  Town  house  in  Dart- 
mouth on  the  19th  day  of  June  A.  D., 
1798,  Voted:  not  to  reconsider  the  vote 
that  passed  at  the  adjournment  of  the 
Annual    Meeting    respecting   schools." 

The  teachers  in  these  early  times,  as 
you  all  know,  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
three  Rs.  In  an  especial  manner  did 
they  emphasize  mathematics,  for  very 
often  not  only  arithmetic,  but  also  sur- 
veying and  navigation  received  atten- 
tion. Good  mathematicians  were  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  many  prob- 
lems were  worked  out  in  our  schools 
which  would  vex  many  a  college  youth 
of  the  present  day.  I  have  here  a  book 
which  bears  the  date  of  1830  and  the 
name  of  Thomas  K.  Wilbur,  an  early 
teacher,  which  will  show  to  those  of 
you  who  care  to  examine  it  some  of  the 
care  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  old 
"ciphering  books." 

Here  are  also  a  few  leaves  from  an- 
other ciphering  book  made  by  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  Abraham  Tucker,  who  attend- 
ed school  in  Dartmouth  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  This  book  was  cer- 
tainly in  its  way  a  work  of  art.  The 
neatness  of  the  penmanship  and  figur- 
ing, and  the  elaborate  flourishing  done 
with  his  quill  pen  are  marvelous.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  his  teacher  recom- 
mended the  preservation  of  this  book, 
and  we  find  on  one  of  the  margins  the 
following  inscription:  "This  work  has 
been  kept  by  Abraham  Tucker  in  mem- 
ory of  Amy  Shearman,  wife  of  Paul 
Shearman,  his  Instructress,  by  her  re- 
quest." 

I  have  just  mentioned  Thomas  K. 
Wilbur  as  one  of  the  early  teachers,  and 
I  want  to  read  you  a  few  of  the  sixteen 
rules  which  he  drew  up  for  his  school. 
In  his  own  words: 

"The  following  Rules  and  Regulations 
are  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that 
harmony  which  (in  and  out  of  School) 
may  be  conducive  to  literary  improve- 
ment in  its  several  branches  which,  if 
pursued,  may  enable  us  to  become  use- 
ful members  of  Society: 
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1.  Therefore  it  is  concluded  that  no 
Schollar  idle  away  or  waste  more  than 
10  minutes  about  the  School  house  In 
the  morning  after  I  get  to  it. 

2.  That  no  one  wait  to  be  called  into 
School  the  second  time  at  any  time  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  nor  wait  after 
being  called  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

3.  That  every  Schollar  that  comes 
into  School  has  the  privilege  of  going 
to  the  stove  to  warm  without  asking 
liberty  if  he  or  she  goes  before  taking 
his  or  her  seat. 

4.  That  after  Schollars  have  taken 
their  seats  they  do  not  leave  them  on 
any    occasion    without    liberty. 

13.  That  no  one  indulge  the  habit  of 
smiling  or  laughing  in  school  except 
some  thing  should  occur  that  would 
render   it   allowable." 

The  other  rules  prohibit  whispering; 
marking  or  cutting  the  school  prop- 
erty; leaving  school  without  liberty; 
throwing  snow  "at  any  other  Schollar. 
or  in  the  schoolhouse" ;  quarreling  and 
fighting;  taking  part  in  a  lottery  or 
gambling;  or  writing  letters  or  billets 
in  school  without  permission. 

From  the  memorandum  kept  by  a 
young  woman  teacher  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  of  Dartmouth  in  the 
year  1841.  it  appears  that  she  had  2o 
pupils,  five  of  whom  were  at  the  tender 
age  of  three  years,  while  two  were  aged 
18  and  the  rest  were  of  various  ages, 
indicating  that  she  had  all  the  different 
erades.  The  following  year  in  the  same 
district,  she  had  30  pupils,  seven  of 
whom  were  only  four  years  old  and 
three  others  only  two.  Doubtless  this 
young  woman  besides  having  the  abil- 
ity to  teach  a  good  school,  also  had  the 
hapnv  faculty  of  pleasing  the  mothers, 
who",  judging  by  the  memorandum  she 
left,  thought  the  public  school  an  ideal 
place  for  a  day  nursery.  I  was  not  at 
all  surprised  after  looking  over  the  ac- 
count of  this  school,  to  find  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  town  meeting  the  following 
vear  that  some  who  were  more  consid- 
erate than  to  have  the  teachers  care 
for  all  the  babies  in  the  districts  made 
an  effort  to  have  the  age  limit  ot  pu- 
pils raised  a  little,  but  as  is  usually  the 
case,  great  changes  are  brought  about 
gradually.  The  to\vn  in  1S43  "Voted  not 
to  exclude  children  from  at  tending- 
school  under  four  years  of  age." 

Among  the  men  whom  our  schools 
were  educating  up  to  future  usefulness 
during  the  early  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  Henry  H.  Crapo,  who  was  af- 
terwards to  become  governor  of  the 
state  of  Michigan. 

In  the  winter  of  1824-25  Henry  H. 
Crapo  taught  school  in  the  twelfth 
school  district  in  Dartmouth.  At  the 
close  of  this  school  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  his  pupils,  from  which  I  quote 
as  follows: 


"Once  more,  respected  audience,  I  am 
bound  by  duty  to  arise  and  leave  im- 
parting counsel  with  you;  *  *  * 
I  am  but  a  youth,  not  yet  arrived  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  My  passions-  are 
strong;  my  feelings  are  tender;  and  yet 
I,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  pre- 
sume to  address  you  on  the  important 
subject  of  education.  My  experience 
with  the  world  is  small,  my  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  is  small,  my  ac- 
quired qualifications  are  small,  and  my 
natural,    still   less. 

From  this  you  might  conclude  it  to 
be  presumptous  confidence  in  my  own 
abilities.  Surely  not!  From  what  rea- 
son then  will  you  conclude  I  am  in- 
duced to  undertake  a  task  so  much 
above  my  capacities?  I  will  tell  you,  as 
I  have  ever  told  you,  'a  sense  of 
duty'    *    *    * 

Our  beneficent  Author,  wise  Creator 
and  powerful  Upholder  has  endowed  us 
with  ideas  suited  to  our  being,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  he  intended  us.  He 
hath  bestowed  on  us  a  capacity  for 
great  and  noble  purposes,  and  certain 
geniuses  for  particular  arts  and 
sciences.  But  these  are  like  the  un- 
cultivated forest;  they  will  produce 
nothing  without  culture;  cultis-ate  them 
and  they  will  bring  forth  fruit.  But 
they  must  be  pruned  and  reared  in 
youth,  as  a  tender  plant  in  the  opening 
of  spring,  and  that  by  your  own  toil. 

You  may  have  assistance  from  oth- 
ers, but  without  your  own  endeavors 
they  can  avail  you  but  little.  You  must 
not  expect  to  mount  the  hill  of  science 
on  your  instructors'  backs,  and  then 
look  down  with  contempt  on  the  in- 
habitants below.  No;  if  ever  you  ex- 
pect to  arive  there,  you  must  begin  in 
youth,  and  continue  the  pursuit  to  ad- 
vanced age. 

When  you  have  attained  the  summit 
of  your  destination  in  scientific  re- 
searches, by  a  strict  application  to  study 
in  any  particular  art  or  science,  you 
can  then  enjoy  the  crown  that  is  al- 
lotted to  the  persevering  and  industrir 
.ous.  But  without  this  (your  own  toil) 
you  can  never  arrive  there.  Some,  with 
personal  confidence,  presume  to  say: 
'If  I  am  to  endure  the  fatigue  in  order 
to  obtain  the  reward,  I  shall  never  en- 
joy it;  it  will  never  repay  my  time, 
pains  and  fatigue.'  Excellent  characters 
these,  undoubtedly'  And  yet,  the 
greater  part  of  our  citizens  are  of  this 
class.  Even  the  greater  part  of  that 
rank  of  men  called  farmers  have  an 
idea  that  education  ruins  their  children; 
and  if  they  can  compute  the  amount  of 
a  few  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  write 
their  names  with  as  many  heads  and 
horns  as  the  beast  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  will  suffice.  Wonder- 
ful critics  these!  Who  would  have 
their  posterity  fall  back  into  ignorance, 
to  save  a  four-pence,   and  thereby  be- 
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come  an  easy  prey  to  despotic  power? 
No,  I  shall  teach  you  different  lan- 
guage. Whether  as  a  farmer,  a  me- 
chanic, a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  states- 
man, or  a  man  of  pleasure,  education 
is  alike  essential;  and  to  a  farmer  espe- 
cially; for,  in  a  form  of  government  like 
this,  free  and  independent,  there  is 
nothing  but  what  depends  on  this  class 
of  citizens  for  support.  *  *  *  I  would 
recommend  to  you  the  frequent  perusal 
of  books.  And  in  this  perusal,  endeav- 
or to  enter  into  the  author's  feelings 
and  comprehend  his  meaning.  You 
will  by  this  means  form  a  taete 
for  reading  and  study  and  improve 
your  judgments  and  store  your 
minds  with  useful  knowledge.  *  *  * 
Now  is  the  season  of  life  to  form  the 
"basis  of  your  future  eminence,  and  the 
fabric  of  your  future  character  must  be 
reared  on  such  principles  as  you  may 
form  at  this  period  of  life.  ***** 
Devote  the  precious  moments  of  your 
youth  to  what  I  have  been  here  rec- 
ommending, viz,  Study;  and  when  once 
your  mind  has  become  engaged,  you 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  many  a  vice 
that  would  otherwise  corrode  you. 
Should  you  then  want  to  amuse  your- 
selves, you  could,  with  pleasure,  flee  to 
some  author,  and  at  the  same  time 
what  little  knowledge  you  might  ac- 
quire would  well  compensate  for  the 
time  *****  And  now,  by  the 
compulsion  of  duty,  I  muet  drop  a  word 
of  counsel  to  you  respecting  that  which 
perhaps  I  have  been  deficient  in,  viz, 
obedience  to  parents.  My  advice  to  you 
with  respect  to  this  is  that  you"  gratify 
their  wishes,  and  comply  with  their  re- 
quests, even  when  they  require  a  sac- 
rifice of  your  own  passions  and  desires, 
so  far  as  they  claim  obedience  from 
you.  They  are  your  seniors  by  many 
years.  Hearken  to  their  counsels,  for 
they  are  dictated  by  tender  feelings  *  * 

But,  above  all  things,  deride  not  the 
boly  precepts  of  Religion.  Listen  with 
profound  veneration'  to  its  voice.  Con- 
duct yourselves  with  the  utmost  rever- 
ence at  the  house  of  worship,  and  in- 
dulge not  the  ungrateful  idea  of  the 
non-existence  of  a  supernatural  being, 
whose  omniscence  and  omnipresence  is 
not  to  be  doubted.     ***** 

Such  a  stirring  appeal  as  he  made  to 
his  pupils  more  than  80  years  ago  I 
doubt  not  has  borne  much  good  fruit 
in  stirring  up  not  only  his  pupils  but 
all  who  came  into  personal  contact  with 
the  man  to  greater  faithfulness,  and 
doubtless  went  a  great  way  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  of  his  native 
town.  His  energy,  his  plain  speaking, 
show  that  the  people  of  the  town  made 
no  mistake  in  electing  him  as  one  of 
the  first  board  of  school  committee  two 
years  later.  And  this  account  is  given 
of  him  in  relatiDn  to  his  service  in  the 
capacity  as  a  school  committee. 


He  was  visiting  a  farmer  who  had  a 
large  family  of  children.  This  man  had 
recently  bought  a  farm  with  little  of  it 
cleared  for  farming  purposes,  and  did 
not  see  how  he  could  spare  his  children 
to  go  to  school  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  But  he  who  could  make  such  an 
address  to  his  own  pupils  had  no  doubt 
a  good  way  of  impressing  this  old 
farmer  with  the  advantages  a  good  ed- 
ucation would  bring  to  his  children,  for 
when  the  committee  man  left  him  the 
farmer  said:  "Well,  you  may  have  11 
of  them." 

Henry  H.  Crapo  was  23  years  of  age 
when  elected  to  the  school  board,  and 
doubtless  was  its  youngest  member,  but 
having  been  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  since  he  was  IS  years  of  age,  he 
was  without  doubt  the  right  man  for 
the  place.  In  his  early  youth  he  had 
desired  to  be  a  land  surveyor,  but  not 
having  the  money  to  buy  a  compass, 
he  made  one  during  the  winter  of 
1829-30,  when  he  was  teaching  the  High 
school  at  the  Head  of  Westport. 

I  wish  this  compass  could  be  found 
and  placed  in  the  rooms  of  The  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society.  It  would 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  its  collec- 
tions. The  following  memorandum, 
kept  by  Henry  H.  Crapo  while  teaching 
the  school  alluded  to,  shows  that  in  the 
nineteen  weeks  of  its  session  he  made 
out  108%  days.  During  twelve  weeks 
the  school  was  kept  six  days  per  week, 
during  three  weeks  five  and  a  half  days, 
during  four  weeks  he  taught  five  days, 
per  week.  He  boarded  around.  The 
longest  time  in  any  one  place  was  seven 
days  two  meals;  the  shortest  time  one 
day.  He  boarded  at  thirty-five  differ- 
ent places. 

10814  days— 4  months  20y2  Days. 
Therefore    H.   H.   Crapos  bill    for 

tuition,   viz.,   4   41-44   months   at 

$18,  $88.7S 

Allowance  for  board,  1.22 

$90.00 

102  days  board  by  the  parents. 

GV?  days  he  paid  his  own  board. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  to  these 
early  day  educators  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded and  others  like  them  who  labored 
industriously  in  encouraging  the  young 
people  to  greater  faithfulness,  we,  I  be- 
lieve, owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
Who  of  us  would  be  willing  to  say  that 
without  their  faithfulness  we  should 
have  had  all  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  our  public  schools 
during  the  past  century? 

In  place  of  the  little  schoolhouse  by 
the  road, 

"A  ragged  beggar  sunning," 
we   have   some   like     the    one     in     this 
village  with  far  better  accommodations, 
with  a  large  play  ground,     and  better 
equipment   for   school   work. 
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Now  if  the  young-  people  who  are  in 
attendance  of  our  public  schools  at  the 
present  day  will  acquit  themselves  as 
well  in  proportion  to  what  they  have  to 
work   with   as   did    the   scholars   in    the 


olden  timp,  doubtless  the  essayist  who 
writes  "Historical  Glimpses  of  Dan- 
mouth  Schools"  a  hundred  years  henct- 
will  be  able  to  add  many  interesting 
pages  to  our  history. 


Pilgrimage  of   the  Old   South  Historical 
Society  to  Old  Dartmouth 


The  members  and  friends  of  the  Old 
South  Historical  society,  150  strong, 
m?de  Old  Dartmouth  the  destination 
of  their  annual  pilgrimage  on  June 
24tb,  1905. 

The  day's  program  included  a  visit  to 
the  Old  Dartmouth  rooms,  a  speech  of 
welcome  by  President  William  W.  Cra- 
po  of  the  local  society  and  a  response 
by  President  George  G.  Wolkins  of  the 
Old  South;  an  inspection  of  the  objects 
in  the  Old  Dartmouth  museum,  a  trip 
to  Fort  Phenix  and  a  luncheon,  an  in- 
spection of  the  Fairhaven  public  build- 
ings- and  of  the  grounds  of  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  exercises  in  the  Fairhaven 
town  hall,  at  which  speeches  were  made 
by  George  H.  Tripp.  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Ray  Greene  Huling  and  Rev.  Paul  R. 
Frothingham.  and  finally  a  sail  down 
the  bay  on  steamer  Marthas  Vineyard 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk,  the 
scene  of  the  first  settlement  in  what  is 
now  New  England.  303  years  ago. 

The  visitors  arrived  in  the  city  on 
a  special  train  which  reached  New  Bed- 
ford about  10  30.  and  were  met  at  the 
Pearl  street  station  by  a  committee 
comprising  George  H.  Tripp,  Charles  F. 
Shaw  and  Charles  W.  Walker.  Special 
cars  were  taken  to  the  centre  of  the 
city,  where  the  visitors  assembled  in 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society 
rooms. 

The  members  of  the  local  organ- 
ization had  been  busily  at  work  all  the 
morning  preparing  for  the  Old  South 
pilgrims.  The  large  room  adjoining  the 
museum  was  furnished  with  chairs  for 
the  reception  of  guests,  and  in  one  cor- 
ner tables  were  set  for  a  light  luncheon 
consisting  of  crackers,  cheese  and  lem- 
onade. In  the  directors'  room  visitors 
were  able  to  sign  their  names  in  reg- 
ister witli  ink  dipped  from  an  historical 
inkstand,  although  the  historical  quill 
pen  was  for  show  purposes  only,  a  mod- 
ern steel  affair  being  used  when  it 
came  to  signing.  Little  buttons,  like 
those  used  at  campaign  time,  were  pro- 
vided— those  tor  members  bearing  a 
detail  from  one  of  the  old  whaling 
prints,  those  for  the  visitors  a  picture 
of  the  Gosnold  Memorial  shaft  at  Cut- 
tyhunk. 


President  William  W.  Crapo  called 
the  gathering  to  order  by  ringing  a  his- 
torical bell.  It  was  the  bell,  he  ex- 
plained, that  was  used  by  the  old  town 
crier;  and  he  recalled  having  heard  it, 
as  a  boy,  the  crier  ringing  it  at  the 
street  corners  to  announce  a  lost  child 
or  some  other  event  of  public  interest. 
It  was  this  bell,  too.  which  was  tolled 
from  the  balcony  of  Liberty  Hall  on  the 
day  that  news  was  received  here  of  the 
execution  of  John  Brown.- 

"The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety." said  Mr.  Crapo,  "extends  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
Old  South.  This  visit,  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  historical 
associations  to  this,  which  is  perhaps 
the  youngest  in  New  England,  is  espe- 
cially gratifying.  We  appreciate  here 
the  excellent  work  of  the  Old  South  in 
the  promotion  of  historical  research  and 
the  education  of  the  younger  members 
by  pilgrimages  which  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  personal  inspection 
of  places  of   historical   interest. 

"Your  example  is  an  encouragement 
to  us\  Boston  and  its  vicinity  are  rich 
in  historical  material.  But  there  are 
other  places  that  have  a  local  history 
that  is  interesting  and  important,  and 
chief  among  them  is  the  old  town  of 
Dartmouth.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
where  you  are  now  assembled  is  the 
■spot  where  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  an  English  colony 
in  New  England.  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold in  the  little  bark  Concord,  an- 
chored off  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk  303 
years  ago,  and  on  an  island  within  the 
island  built  a  structure  for  abode  and 
defense.  During  his  tarry  in  this  neigh- 
borhood he  visited  the  mainland  where 
you  now  are  and  entered  into  dealings 
with  the  friendly  natives. 

"Later  the  Pilgrims  settled  at  Ply- 
mouth. The  early  settlers  of  Dartmouth 
were  dissenters  from  the  church  at  Ply- 
mouth. Desiring  a  larger  religious 
liberty  and  greater  freedom  of  con- 
science than  was  there  allowed 
them,  they  made  their  way  30  miles 
through  the  wilderness  and  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Acushent  and 
the   Apponegansett.      Persecutions    fol- 
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lowed.  The  arbitrary  and  austere  lead- 
ers of  the  church  at  Plymouth  imposed 
fines  on  the  settlers  here,  and  they  suf- 
fered further  through  the  savage  war- 
fare carried  on  by  the  Indians  under 
King  Philip. 

"During-  the  Revolution  a  British 
army  invaded  New  Bedford  and  burned 
stores,  vessels  and  docks.  For  100  years 
New  Bedford  was  noted  as  the  fore- 
most whaling  port  in  the  world.  The 
whale  fishery,  an  occupation  requiring 
extraordinary  hardihood  and  daring 
brought  the  town  prosperity  and  wealth. 
The  old  slogan  of  the  sailors  as  they 
lowered  their  boats  from  the  ships' 
-davits  and  pulled  out  on  the  ocean  in 
pursuit  of  the  leviathan — "A  dead 
whale  or  a  stove  boat" — expressed  the 
grim  determination  and  fearlessness 
of  the  men  engaged  in  this  most  haz- 
ardous vocation. 

"I  suppose  that  qn  this  occasion  what 
is  desired  in  a  speech  is  brevity.  We 
regret  that  time  will  not  permit  our 
showing  you  all  the  sights  of  interest 
which  we  would  like  you  to  see.  The 
members  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical society  will  act  as  guides.  In 
the  museum  section  we  have  a  collec- 
tion of  whaling  implements  which  is 
more  complete  than  any  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  We  have  with  us  also  three 
whaling  master?.  Captain  George  O. 
Baker,  Captain  Joshua  G.  Baker  and 
Captain  Ezra  Lapham,  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  Arctic,  the  Pacific  and 
the  Indian  oceans.  You  need  only  ply 
them  with  questions  to  find  out  all  you 
wish  to  know  about  the  whale  fishery. 
You  will  find  also  curios  from  the  South 
Sea  islands. 

"As-  you  sail  down  the  harbor  this 
afternoon  you  will  pass  Fort  Phenix, 
which  was  built  before  the  War  of  the 
Re\olution,  and  which  is  associated  with 
the  gallantry  of  Major  Israel  Fearing. 
You  will  sail  over  waters  which  were 
the  scene  of  the  first  naval  battle  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  at  Cutty- 
hunk  you  will  see  the  monument  erect- 
ed in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of 
-Gosnold. 

"We  are  glad  that  you  have  come  to 
see  us,  and  hope  that  the  experience  of 
the  day  will  prove  so  agreeable  that  it 
will  prompt  you  ,to  come  again." 

On  behalf  cf  the  Old  South  Historical 
•society,  President  Wolkins  made  a 
brief  response.  He  thanked  Mr.  Crapo 
for  the  warmth  of  his  greeting.  He 
said  that  it  was  especially  appropriate 
that  the  greeting  should  come  from  Mr. 
Crapo,  who  he  recalled  as  a  man  promi- 
nent in  public  life  when  he,  Mr.  Wol- 
kins, was  first  beginning  to  read  the 
newspapers.  "Probably  most  of  you," 
he  said,  addressing  the  visitors,  "will 
'associate  New  Bedford  chiefly  with  Mr. 
Crapo;  you  will  recall  him  as  being 
proposed   as  a   candidate  for   governor 


for  the  old  men,  and  will  agree  with  me 
today  that  he  might  well  be  the  candi- 
date of  the  young  and  the  old." 

Ellis  L.  Howland,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements  of 
today's  pilgrimage,  furnished  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  program.  He  an- 
nounced that  through  the  kindness  of 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  an  opportunity  would 
be  given  the  pilgrims  to  inspect  the 
grounds  of  his  residence  in  Fairhaven 
on  their  way  from  the  fort  to  the  town 
hall. 

The  gathering  then  broke  up  and  the 
members  of  the  party  filled  in  the  time 
until  noon  partaking  of  refreshments 
and  inspecting  the  museum.  Captain 
George  O.  Baker,  was  much  in  demand 
by  people  who  wanted  to  see  a  real, 
live  sea  captain.  One  man  who  was 
introduced  to  him  looked  him  over 
carefully,  and  then  asked:  "And  you 
actually  used  to  go  to  sea?"  Thus 
cornered,  the  captain  was  obliged  to 
own  up.  To  other  people  he  laughingly 
explained  that  since  a  recent  illness  he 
had  begun  to  reflect  seriously  on  life 
and  was  a  little  afraid  to  tell  some  of 
the  stories  he  used  to  tell. 

At  noon  special  cars  were  taken  for 
Fort  Phenix,  where  a  luncheon  in  in- 
dividual boxes  was  served.  The  self- 
constituted  guides  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth society  pointed  out  the  objects 
of  interest  visible  from  the  fort,  and  ex- 
plained the  part  played  by  the  fort  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

After  lunch  the  visitors,  at  then- 
leisure,  made  their  way  to  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Many  of  them  visited  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Rogers  on  the  way.  All 
the  Fairhaven  public  buildings  were 
thrown  open  to  their  inspection,  in- 
cluding the  Unitai-ian  Memorial  church, 
the  library  and  the  town  hall. 

At  2  15  the  pilgrims  gathered  in  the 
Town  hall.  Fairhaven,  where  short 
speeches  were  made.  George  H.  Tripp, 
librarian  of  the  New  Bedford  free  pub- 
lic library,  was  the  first  speaker. 

"It  has  been  confidentially  reported 
that  when  Columbus  landed  at  San  Sal- 
vador," said  Mr.  Tripp,  "the  natives 
threw  up  their  hands  and  cried  'At  last 
we  are  discovered.'  Today  we  can  ut- 
ter the  same  sentiment.  The  people  of 
Old  Dartmouth  know  its  history,  the 
larger  works  notice  the  main  facts  in 
its  records,  but  the  popular  historian 
knows  us  not. 

"Though  Gosnold  made  the  first  at- 
tempt at  English  colonization  in  the 
new  world  within  sight  of  our  shores, 
though  this  section  suffered  severely  in 
King  Philip's  war,  when  every  house 
was  destroyed  and  many  people  lost 
their  lives,  one  man  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  this  building,  though  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather  inveighed  against  the 
sins  of  the  religiously  independent  citi- 
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zens  of  Dartmouth  and  displayed  a 
pious  regret  which  veiled  a  feeling-  of 
satisfaction  at  the  retribution  which 
fell  upon  the  old  town  for  her  inde- 
pendence, though  our  town  had  at  least 
two  garrisons  in  the  17th  century, 
though  on  this  side  of  the  river  dwelt 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Mayflower  pil- 
grims, John  Cook,  whose  body  lies  in  a 
grave  overlooking  our  river,  our  history 
is  little  known  to  the  outside  world. 

"Though  we  were  invaded  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  4,000  men,  among 
them  young  Major  Andre,  marching 
through  Bedford,  destroying  shipping, 
around  the  river  and  through  Fair- 
haven,  burning  and  pillaging  as  they  ' 
went,  history  has  very  little  to  say 
about  it.  So  we  are  doubly  glad  to  wel- 
come you  today  to  our  city  and  town, 
to  pay  respect  to  the  organization 
which  you  represent,  and  to  mention 
briefly  a  few  of  the  historical  facts  con- 
cerned with  the  settlement  and  progress 
of  Old  Dartmouth,  which  from  16G4  till 
today  has  never  been  inactive. 

"We  want  the  younger  members  of 
your  society  to  know  that  it  was  the 
ship  Dartmouth  from  Bedford  (now 
New  Bedford)  on  which  was  held  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  extravagant 
tea  party  in  history.  We  want  them  to 
know  that  Fairhaven  was  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  brave  stand 
made  near  the  old  fort  by  Major  Fear- 
ing and  his  determined, followers.  They 
should  know  of  the  exploit  of  Daniel 
Egery  and  Captain  Pope  early  in  May, 
1775,  a  month  before  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  who  recaptured  two  sloops 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Falcon.  The  captain  of 
the  Falcon  intended  to  use  the  sloops 
to  transport  sheep  from  Marthas  Vine- 
yard to  Boston  for  the  British  army 
stationed  at  that  place.  This  Yankee 
naval  expedition,  the  first  in  the  war, 
interfered  with  his  plans,  and  instead 
of  sheep  being  sent  to  Boston,  thirteen 
prisoners  were  marched  there,  as  the 
result  Of  the  bold  night  assault  of  Cap- 
tain Egery's  Fairhaven  sailors.  The 
whole  affair  was  quite  dramatic,  a 
horseman  bringing  the  news  of  the  lo- 
cation of  the  prizes,  just  in  back  of 
West  Island,  the  selection  of  a  crew  of 
twenty-five  out  of  many  eager  volun- 
teers, the  dark -night,  the  crew  con- 
cealed below  decks,  the  capture,  the  at- 
tempt of  the  non-combatant  Quakers  to 
secure  their  release  lest  it  should  spell 
trouble  and  bloodshed,  the  march  to 
Cambridge  and  the  delivery  of  the  pris- 
oners to  the  American  authorities — this 
might  be  elaborated  into  a  stirring  tale. 
Again  Fairhaven  harbored  a  nest  of 
privateers,  who  did  valiant  service 
and  were  likened  by  the  English  to  a 
'nest  of  hornets.' 

"Is  it  generally  known  that  in  1S14  an 
invasion  of  the  British  was  halted  by  a 


Ftage  coach?  Reminding  one  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Kegs  in  its  amusing  ^  - 
tures,  the  boat  loads  of  marines  a  i 
sailors  who  were  to  land  at  Fairhav-  n 
and  destroy  the  privateers  which  wt  re 
on  the  stocks,  were  frightened  away  by 
the  warlike  sound  of  the  Boston  sta^e 
coach,  which  at  2  30  in  the  morning  was 
starting  from  New  Bedford.  Rumbli: is 
across  the  bridge  it  threatened  appar- 
ent disaster  to  the  British  crews,  \\  ho 
supposed  it  must  be  artillery  from  New 
Bedford  going  to  reinforce  Fort  Phoe- 
nix. 

"It  is  known  that  New  Bedford  was  .i 
great  whaling  port,  and  the  '  geogra- 
phies and  histories  mention  that  faot 
above  all  others.  We  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  city  and  towns  of  Old 
Dartmouth  have  helped  to  illuminate 
and  improve  the  figures  of  the  world's 
people,  but  possibly  a  due  proportion 
has  not  been  observed  in  balancing  the 
facts  and  the  fancy.  Possibly  we 
should  have  been  discovered  before  had 
not  timid  ones  dreaded  the  possible 
consequences  of  collision  with  the 
whales  which  are  popularly  assumed  to 
revel  around  the  wharves,  and  oc- 
casionally bump  into  the  ferry  boat  and 
bridge  in  our  harbor.  But  the  new 
bridge  should  remove  all  danger  of  such 
a  disaster.  We  welcome  you  to  the  lo- 
cality which  was  and  is  now  the  chief 
whaling  port  of  the  world,  but  also  to 
the  cotton  city  of  the  United  States, 
whose  looms  turn  out  the  graduating 
dresses  of  a  continent,  and  the  finest 
cloth  produced  by  machinery  in  the 
world.  Also  to  the  town  which  con- 
tains the  largest  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  small  nails  and  tacks.  Old 
Dartmouth  objected  to  the  imposition 
of  the  hated  English  tax,  and  now  we 
impose  our  tacks  upon  the  household- 
ers of  the  world,  and  they  are  gladly 
accepted. 

"But  your  president  says  we  must  be 
brief,  so  just  a  word  about  the  rock  at 
the  old  fort,  where  you  have  recently 
dined. 

"Forming  as  it  does  the  firm  founda- 
tion on  which  the  two  friendly  com- 
munities on  opposite  sides  of  the  river 
have  built  their  homes,  it  has  .al^ 
proved  a  rock  of  defense  in  time  of 
war.  And  now,  as  if  prophetic  of  the 
time  when  all  wars  shall  cease,  this 
same  rock  is  being  built  into  the 
churches  and  schoolhouses.  which  are 
to  engage  in  the  nobler  conflict  with  ig- 
norance, irreligion  and  vice." 

Ray  Greene  Huling.  of  the  Cambridge 
English  High  school,  at  one  time  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  Bedford  High  school, 
followed  Mr.  Tripp  with  one  or  two  in- 
teresting stories.  He  alluded  brief- 
ly to  the  expedition  to  Cutty- 
hunk  by  Gosnold  in  1602,  and 
to  the  purchase  of  lands  hereabouts 
from  the  Indians  by  John  Cook.        He 
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then  touched  on  the  value  of  historical 
study  and  of  the  excellent  work  in  this 
line  that  is«  being  done  by  the  Old  South 
and  the  Old  Dartmouth  associations. 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  who, 
with  Mrs.  Frothingham,  was  among  the 
Boston  pilgrims,  made  a  pleasant 
speech.  He  spoke  in  praise  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society,  and  in 
admiration  of  New  Bedford  and  the 
neighboring  towns.  He  admired  the 
wisdom  of  Gosnold  in  selecting  a  good 
harbor  for  his  landing  place,  and  said 
that  it  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
bad  judgment  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
sailed  into  Plymouth  where  there  were 
mud  fiats  at  low  tide.  The  energy, 
perseverance  and  patience  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Bedford  were  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Frothingham.  It  was  shown,  he 
said,  in  the  way  they  had  dropped  the 
whaling  industry  when  it  died  out  and 
in  selecting  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  making  so  much  of  it. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  the  next  speaker, 
referred  in  opening  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Immanuel  Kant,  the  Ger- 
man philosopher,  upon  the  advan- 
tage and  education  which  come  to  those 
who  live  in  a  seaport  town,  and  are  re- 
minded every  day  by  the  ships  at  their 
wharves  of  their  connection  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Nothing  can  broad- 
en men's  outlook  more.  Dr.  Hale  has 
often  spoken  of  the  breadth  and  variety 
of  interests  of  the  New  Bedford  people 
of  sixty  years  ago,  as  compared  with 
the  people  of  most  other  New  England 
towns  at  that  time.  The  talk  at  the 
dinner  tables  was  less  of  petty  local 
matters,  and  vital  in  relation  to  pic- 
turesque things  and  impressive  experi- 
ences which  had  come  into  the  life  of 
somebody  in  the  family  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  The  story  of  the  old 
whale  fishing  days  at  New  Bedford  and 
Nantucket  was  certainly  full  of  ro- 
mance. It  constitutes  a  distinct  and  im- 
portant chapter  in  our  Massachusetts 
history,  and  is  to  be  the  theme  of  spe- 
cial study  by  the  Old  South  young  peo- 
ple the  present  year. 

Mr.  Mead  spoke  briefly  of  the  rela- 
tions of  various  interesting  people  to 
New  Bedford,  especially  Emerson, 
.Frederick  Douglass  and  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Dexter.  Emerson  had  considered  tak- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  New  Bedford  Uni- 
tarian church.  He  made  warm  friends 
in  New  Bedford,  especially  Miss  Mary 
Rotch.  It  was  in  New  Bedford  that 
Frederick  Douglass  found  refuge  as  a 
fugitive  from  slavery,  and  interesting 
incidents  in  his  life  here  were  noted.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  no  other  place, 
north  or  south,  in  those  days,  where 
Negroes  were  so  kindly  treated  as  in 
New  Bedford.  To  Dr.  Dexter,  whose 
home  was  here  during  his  last  years, 
warm  tribute  was  paid  as  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  thorough  students  of 


New  England  history.  No  other  had  fol- 
lowed so  lovingly  and '  carefully  the 
footsteps  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in 
England,  Holland  and  New  England. 

The  speaker  congratulated  New  Bed- 
ford upon  its  historical  society.  It  would 
do  much  for  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
city.  Its  field  is  a  most  interesting 
and  important  one.  The  larger  devotion 
to  historical  study  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  local  historical  societies 
throughout  New  England  are  most 
satisfying  and  p'.easing  to  note.  He  was 
glad  that  it  was  at  the  Old  South  meet- 
ing house  that  the  suggestion  of  a  Gos- 
nold monument  at  Cuttyhunk  was  first 
made,  and  was  glad  that  the  Old  South 
Historical  society  and  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth society  had  this  day  been 
brought   into  such   close   touch. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  town  hall 
the  pilgrims  proceeded  to  the  Fairhaven 
wharf,  where  they  embarked  at  3  15  on 
steamer  Marthas  Vineyard,  which  had 
left  her  dock  in  this  city  at  3  o'clock. 
The  steamer  proceeded  down  the  bay 
far  enough  to  give  the  passengers  a 
good  view  of  the  Gosnold  memorial,  and 
returned  to  the  wharf  in  New  Bedford 
at  5  40  o'clock,  where  the  visitors  took 
a  special  train  back  to  Boston. 

The  committee  in  general  charge  of 
the  pilgrimage  comprised  Ellis  L.  How- 
land,  Rev.  William  B.  Geoghegan  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Watson.  The  reception 
committee  was  made  up  of  the  chair- 
men and  members  of  the  various  sec- 
tions committees.  Abbott  P.  Smith,  H. 
P.  Burt  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Bradford 
were  the  committee  on  luncheon; 
Charles  F.  Shaw,  A.  P.  Smith  and  A. 
McL.  Goodspeed  on  transportation;  and 
George  H.  Tripp,  Thomas  R.  Rodman 
and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Winsor  on  exer- 
cises. 

liist  of  Visitors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  visitors  who 
signed  the  register  in  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  rooms: 

Mrs.   O.    S.   Paige,   Taunton. 

A.   T.    Skerry,   New   York. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Skerry,  New  York. 

Edward  Stickney,  Chelsea. 

Ethel  R.   Moulton,   Dorchester. 

Mrs.   Granville  Austin,   Dorchester. 

Annie  B.  Drowne,  Dorchester. 

Grace  W.   Pulsifer,  Dorchester. 

Louise  W.  Lewis,   Randolph. 

G.  W.  Penniman,  Peabody. 

R.  W.  Penniman,  Peabody. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hancock,  East 
Boston. 

George  T.  Arey,  Boston. 

Wellington  Pool,  Wrentham. 

Benjamin   H.   Conant.   Wrentham. 

Marie  C.  Hollen,  Providence. 

Ora  V.   Hollen,   Providence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Bartlett, 
Boston. 

Mrs.  Mellen  Jose,  Charlestown. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Leslie,  Milton. 

George  F.  Williams,  Foxboro. 

Mary  Alice  Williams,  Foxboro. 

Lois  Williams,  Foxboro. 

Amelia  P.  Simpson,   Newton. 

Myrtle  R.   Parker.   Boston. 

Ruth   G.   Rich.   Boston. 

Benjamin   C.   Bowker,   Boston. 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.   Barnes,  Fast  Boston. 

Miss   Cora  E.  Watts.  East  Boston. 

Miss  Clara  W.  Barnes,  East  Boston. 

Miss  Susan  Williams,  Boston. 

Ida  M.  Prescot.t,  Haverhill. 

E.  W.   Prescott,   Haverhill. 

Helen   M.   Clarke,   Haverhill. 

M.  F.  Kimball,   Haverhill. 

Jane  M.  Bulla rd,  Dorchester. 

Charlotte  K.  Holmes,  Dorchester. 

Susan  E.  P.  Forbes,  Byfield. 

Cynthia  E.  Farnham,   Springfield,  Vt. 

Mary  E.  Guthrie.  Wellesley  Hills. 

Mrs.  E.  Patterron,  Boston. 

Charles  Patterson,  Boston. 

Herbert  E.  Lombard,  Byfield. 

Richmond  P.  Everett,  Providence. 

William  H.  Childs,  Providence. 

Miss  A.  H.  Childs-,  Providence. 

Miss  C.   T.  Childs,   Providence. 

Mrs.  Clara  I.  Hubbard,  Taunton. 

Miss  A.  L.  Bonney,  Taunton. 

Louisa  B.   Richards,  Cambridge. 

Clara  R.  Walker,  Wellesley  Hills. 

D.  A.  Partridge,  Whitman. 

Myra  A.   Shaw,  Rockland. 

Corabelle  G.  Francis.  Boston. 

R.  D.  Francis,  Boston. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Spring,  Roxbury. 

Lillian  E.  Fernald,  Roxbury. 

Mrs.  Francis  K.  Fernald,  Roxbury. 

Carrie  M.   Goulding,  Roxbury. 

Minnie  E.  Goulding,  Roxbury. 

Alice  L.   Josselyn.   East  Boston. 

L.   R.   Beadle,   East  Boston. 

Inez  A.   Perry.   Sudbury. 

Charles  B.  Rockwell.  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Miss  Pat-ty  Rockwell.  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Miss  Bessie  Cotlen,  Flushing,  R.  I. 

Arelim   I,.   Colburn,  Waltham. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Osborn  Colburn,  Waltham. 

Carrie   B.    Perrin,    Boston. 

Mrs.    Walter    Allen,    Newton. 

Belle  A.  Floyd,  Boston. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  N.  Leonard,  De  Pere,  Wis. 


Sarah  E.   Rumrill,   Roxbury. 

William  S.   Rumrill,   Roxbury. 

Miss  H.   A.   Huestis,   Boston. 

David  Flovd.  Winthrop. 

C.  A.  Perkins.  Wakefield. 

Leon  W.  Bacon,  Assonet. 

Mrs.   Bacon,   Assonet. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Briggs,  Assonet. 

Clara   P.    Ames,    Boston. 

Cordelia   B.   Ward,    Cambridge. 

Dr.  A.   Elmerfield,   Boston. 

Anna  L.  Threufued,   Boston. 

Louise   C.   Hawes,   Boston. 

Ermina   Cutler   Leach,    Boston. 

Edith   May  Perry,   Boston. 

Florence  H.  Luscomb,   Boston. 

Lydia   Emerson   Hapenny,    Boston. 

Hattie  L.  Todd,  Boston. 

Alice  Simpson,  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead.  Boston. 

Emma  L.  Deed,  Roxbury. 

Edna  E.  Gray,  Roxbury. 

William   J.   Deed,   Jr.,    Roxbury. 

Eva  H.  S.  Lucas,  Boston. 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Boston. 

Rufus  P.  Williams,  Cambridge. 

Mrs.   Rufus  P.   Williams,   Cambridge. 

Charles    A.    Reed,    Manchester. 

Edgar  Potter,  South  Framingham. 

Mary  H.   Potter,   South  Framingham. 

James  L.   Miller,  Boston. 

William  H.  Tower,  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Lane,  Boston. 

Max  M.  Fritz,  Boston. 

Horace  H.  Morse,  Somerville. 

Among  the  visitors  were  Hezekiah 
PAitterworth,  James  W.  Seaver,  secre- 
tary of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  so- 
ciety and  Leonard  Wolsley  Bacon,  D. 
D.,  LL.D.,  of  Assonet. 

Others  whose  presence  was  noted  in 
the  assembly  were  Horace  H.  Morse, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Brayton.  Ermina  C.  Leach, 
Albert  Ehrenfried,  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Gal- 
lart,  Mrs.  Marie  S.  Foster,  Miss  Char- 
lotte K.  Holmes,  Miss  Louise  E. 
Holmes,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Fernald,  Miss 
Nellie  I.  Simpson,  W.  J.  Deed,  Jr.,  Ben- 
jamin C.  Lane,  Alice  G.  Ford,  E.  H. 
L.  Lucas.  George  G.  Wolkins  and  Frank 
C.  Bowker,  the  chairman  of  the  pil- 
grimage, committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


FALL  MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old    Dartmouth   Historical   Society 


AT   THE 


YACHT  CLUB    HOUSE,  SOUTH    DARTMOUTH 


SEPTEMBER  14,   1905 


The  tenth  regular  meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  was 
held  at  the  Yacht  club  station,  South 
Dartmouth,  Thursday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 14,  at  2  o'clock.  The  members 
and  their  friends,  who  attended  to  the 
number  of  200  or  over,  partook  of  a 
clambake  served  by  Charles  W.  How- 
land  in  Laban's  Folly.  At  3  o'clock  the 
society  wag  called  together  in  the  club 
house,  the  courtesies1  of  which  were  ex- 
tended by  the  yacht  club.  Introduc- 
tory remarks  were  made  by  the  presi- 


dent, William  TV.  Crapo,  after  which, 
an  informal  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Swift,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  abroad,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
visited  Dartmouth,  England.  "A  Day 
in  Dartmouth"  was  Mrs.  Swift's  sub- 
ject, and  at  the  close  of  her  remarks 
she  displayed  some  pictures  of  the  old 
town. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  was 
Charles  W.  Howland,  "William  P.  Read 
and  George  O.  Baker. 


A  Day  in  Dartmouth,  England 


By  A.  H.  Swift 


Not  having-  written  a  composition 
since  the  far  away  time  of  my  school 
days,  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult 
for  me  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  put 
upon  paper  the  hasty  impressions  of  a 
summer  day's  excursion;  and,  perhaps, 
it  is  wiser  for  me  to  acknowledge  at 
once  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  very 
valuable  assistance  of  one  of  your  vice 
presidents.  Mr.  Tripp,  who  came  most 
gallantly  to  the  rescue  and  unearthed 
for  me  treasures  of  English  county 
history  which  have  long  lain  buried  in 
the  New  Bedford  public,  library,  my 
memories  of  that  day,  unsupported  by 
the  solid  historical  facts  which  I  was 
thereby  enabled"  to  glean,  would  have 
been  all  too  vague  to  offer  to  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  this  af- 
ternoon. For  that  day  was  simply  one 
of  pure  enjoyment.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  the  historical  society  then,  nor  did 
I  dream  as  we  took  the  Exeter  train 
for  Dartmouth  what  an  epoch-making 
expedition  it  was  going  to  prove  to  me. 
My  own  data  being  so  very  insufficient, 
I  must  make  the  most  of  what  I  have 
and  begin  by  saying  that  the  very 
first  thing  we  had  to  find  out  was  at 
what  time  the  tide  was  high  in  the 
Dart  river.  .On  that  time  the  fate  of 
the  whole  expedition  hung.  There  was 
no  trouble  about  trains.  They  went  at 
all  times  and  to  all  known  parts  of 
England,  for  Exeter  is  a  great  railway 
centre.  The  tide,  however,  was  an- 
other matter;  that  waited  for  no  man; 
but  I  think  man  must  spend  consid- 
erable time  in  waiting  for  the  tide  if 
he  is  by  way  of  planning  excursions  up 
or  down  any  one  of  the  little  rivers 
which,  rising  among  the  moors  and 
bills  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  make 
their  way  into  the  English  channel.  On 
that  day  luckily  the  tide  suited;  the 
little  river  steamer  left  the  Dartmouth 
quay  at  4  p.  m.  and  gave  plently  of 
time  for  the  journey  and  the  chief 
sights  of  the  town.  P'xeter  is  truly  a 
fitting  point  of  departure  for  the  west 
country.  She  is  the  mother  city  and 
was  the  most  important  town  in  Devon 
and  chief  city  of  the  west  of  England 
before  Edward  the  Confessor  trans- 
ferred thither  the  see  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  She  has  also  been  for  gen- 
erations the  headquarters  of  west  coun- 
try witchcraft,  for  the  west  is  no- 
toriously full  of  witches,  and  the  White 
Witch  of  Exeter  is  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  them  all.  But  I  am  forgetting 
that  our  train  has  started.  We  look 
back  for  a  last   glimpse  of   the     great 


cathedral,  standing  high  on  the  rid{.'»? 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  encircled  by 
trees  and  clustering  houses,  and  soon 
we  are  speeding  through  the  flat 
meadow  lands  and  looking  across  the 
broad  estuary  of  the  Exe  to  Exmouth. 
We  pass  Powderhan  castle,  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  and  cradle  of  the  great 
house  of  Courtenay.  The  train  turns 
suddenly  to  the  right  and  we  are  in 
Dawlish,  a  charming  little  seaside  re- 
sort, well  known  in  Thackeray's  time 
as  headquarters  for  pretty  children, 
pretty  nurse-maids  and  retired  army 
officers,  but  now  supplanted  by  Tor- 
quay, 15  miles  farther  on.  At  Torquay 
we  had  a  view  of  six  men-of-war  an- 
chored in  Tor  bay,  and  of  the  Brixham 
Ashing  fleet,  with  its  tawny  red  and 
brown  sails.  Brixham  is  now  and  has 
long  been  the  chief  fishing  town  of 
Devon,  and  if  the  old  song  can  be  re- 
lied upon  the  Brixham  fishermen  are 
noted  for  their  sweet  voices: 

"In  Brixham  town  so  rare, 
For  singing  sweet  and  fair, 
None  can  with  u*  compare; 

We   bear  away   the   bell. 
Extolied  up   and   down, 
By  men   of  high  renown, 
We  go  from  town  to  town 
And  none  can  us  excel." 

In  November,  16S9,  the  fleet  carrying 
the  Protestant  deliverer,  William  of 
Orange,  approached  the  shores  of 
Devon,  and  the  story  is  that  as  the 
Prince  was  about  to  leave  his  boat  he 
paused  and  said:  "If  I  am  welcome, 
carry  me  ashore;"  whereupon  a.  little 
"stuggy"  man,  stuggy  being  thickset, 
jumped  into  the  water  and  carried  him 
in  on  his  back.  The  stone  on  which  he 
first  stepped  is  preserved  on  Brixham 
pier,  and  the  inscription  on  it  sets  forth 
how  "On  this  stone  and  near  this  spot 
William  of  Orange  first  set  foot."  An 
amusing  rhymed  address,  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  Brixham- 
ites,  runs  thus: 

"And  please  Your  Majesty  King  William, 
You  be  welcome  to  Brixham  quay. 
To  eat  buck  horn  and  drink  bohea, 

Along  with  me. 
And  please  Your  Majesty  King  William." 

History  vouches  not  for  the  truth  of 
this  doggerel  welcome,  but  surely  never 
in  all  history  wa<-  the  work  of  the  in- 
vader so  quietly  done.  No  blood  was 
shed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country- 
side silently  gathered  all  through  the 
day,  coming  from  far  and  near  to  watch 
the  landing  of  his  troops.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand came  ashore  before  evening.  Al- 
ready   in    secret    meeting    the    county 


magnates  had  practically  declared 
themselves  for  William,  only  a  few- 
were  for  supporting-  King  James.  Three 
days  later  William  reached  Exeter,  hav- 
ing already  heen  crowned  King  in  the 
Market  Place  of  Newton  Abbot.  There 
was  a  solemn  service  in  the  Cathedral, 
the  choir  singing  the  Te  Deum  for  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  King  and  his  army 
in  England,  while  "sundry  men  with 
halberds"  kept  the  aisles  clear,  that  his 
Highness  might  not  be  "unduly 
thronged."  A  glorious  Revolution  in- 
deed. But  Dartmouth  is  still  far  away 
and  there  is  so  much  to  see  before  we 
get  there.  Paignton  is  a  little  beyond 
Brixham;  and  there  are  the  ruins  of 
Paignton  palace,  an  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter.  There 
is  standing  today  the  old  Bible  Tower, 
so-called  from  its  last  episcopal  occu- 
pant, Bishop  Miles  Coverdale,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible  in  1535.  We 
changed  trains  at  Newton  Abbot,  whose 
clay  pits  furnish  the  clay  for  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries,  and  where  one 
starts  for  excursions  over  Dartmoor. 
The  town  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Teign,  where  once  were  salt  sheds, 
called  there  salternes,  and  salt  was 
manufactured  there  as  it  still  is  here 
on  the  banks  of  our  own  little  river. 
This  salt  manufacture  was  carried  on 
from  Saxon  times  until  as  late  as  the 
year  1692.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have 
picked  up  the  droppe'd  threads  and  that 
our  salt  works  are  carrying  on  thei 
work  begun  at  Teignmouth  so  many 
centuries  ago?  At  Bovey  Tracy,  the 
next  station,  the  home  of  the  ancient 
Tracy  family,  is  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Thomas,  built  and  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  by  Sir  William 
Tracy,  one  of  his  murderers,  in  expia- 
tion of  his  crime.  Two  more  stops  and 
then  glimpses  of  a  blue  river  through 
the  green  trees  and  of  wooded  hills  in 
the  distance.  The  train  passes  over  a 
deep  ravine,  on  a  high  viaduct,  and  the 
railway  comes  to  an  end  at  the  little 
town  of  Kingswear,  so  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque that  we  long  to  explore  it;  but 
Dartmouth  lies  directly  opposite,  and 
the  little  ferryboat  waits  for  no  one.  so 
we  hurry  on  board  and  for  a  moment 
are  speechless  with  admiration,  the 
scene  is  so  lovely. 

"Beautiful  Dartmouth!",  Queen  Vic- 
toria exclaimed  when  she  first  saw  it, 
and  we  can  only  echo  her  words.  The 
town  lies  before  us  rising  picturesquely 
from  the  water's  edge,  its  scattered 
houses  and  rambling  old  streets  climb- 
ing up  the  wooded  slopes.  Its  appar- 
ently land  locked  harbor  looks  so  like 
a  large  lake,  one  can  scarcely  believe 
that  just  beyond  the  green  hills  to  the 
left,  hardly  a  mile  away,  lies  the  open 
sea.     As   we  are  slowly   ferried   across, 


we  look  with  interest,  being  rather 
nautical  folk,  at  the  various  kinds-  of 
craft  lying  at  anchor  between  the  two 
towns.  There  are  fishermen's  luggers 
and  men  of  war;  little  pleasure  boats 
and  big  steam  yachts,  whose  little 
launches  are  darting  about.  A  large 
white  yawl  passes  us,  tacking-  out  to 
sea.  Colliers  are  loading  at  the  Kings- 
wear  docks,  and  a  little  up  stream  lies 
two  old  three  deckers,  discarded  ships 
of  the  line,  the  Britannia  and  the  Hin- 
dustan, where  naval  cadets  are  trained 
for  his  majesty's  service.  They  will 
soon  cease,  however,  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  landscape,  for  the  new  naval  col- 
lege, an  imposing  brick  building  to  the 
right  above  the  town,  is  nearly  ready  for 
use,  and  the  three  deckers  will  then  be 
abandoned.  It  is  hard  to  realize  at 
once  that  Dartmouth  is  a  place  of 
such  antiquity,  that  it  is  identified  with 
so  many  important  events  of  English 
history,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
birthplace  of  a  race  of  men,  to  whose 
love  of  a  seafaring  life  and  wild  adven- 
ture, coupled  with  undaunted  courage 
and  a  determination  to  carry  all  before 
them,  England  owes  that  supremacy 
on  the  sea  that  has  been  hers  for  so 
many  centuries.  In  the  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer's^  "Shippe- 
man"  was  of  "Dartemouthe"  and  a  fair 
specimen  no  doubt  of  the  men  of  his 
class. 
"He   knew   well   alle  the   havenes   that 

there  were, 
From  Gootland  to  the  Cape  of  Finnis- 

terre." 
The  encouragement  given  by  Edward 
III  to  what,  for  want  of  a  gentler  term, 
can  only  be  called  piracy,  did  much 
to  augment  this  fierce  spirit.  King  Ed- 
ward, so  it  is  set  forth  in  the  "Libel  of 
English  Policie,"  did  devise  that  "Of 
English  townes,  three,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 
mouth and  Fowey,  should  warre  on 
petty  Bretagne."  We  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  these  three  noble  seaports 
needed  small  encouragement  to  do 
what  in  fact  they  had  been  doing  from 
time  immemorial,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  on  this  foundation  of 
generations  of  piracy  and  fierce  sea 
fighting,  the  naval  greatness  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  was  built.  The  Re- 
formation added  one  more  ingredient  to 
the  nature  of  these  formidable  sea  dogs, 
the  belief  that  God  was  with  them,  and 
that  all  of  heaven's  forces  were  fight- 
ing on  their  side.  "Lord,  what  shall  I 
do  now?"  prays  Robert  Lyde,  mate  of 
the  Friend's  Adventure,  whose  story  is 
told  in  a  quaint  tract  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  answer  comes 
that  "The  Lord  was  pleased  to  put  me 
in  rnynde  of  the  Knife  in  my  pocket." 
What  wonder  when  the  need  came  and 
English  seamen  were  called  to  defend 
her  shores,  that  they  proved  more  than 


a  match  for  the  Spanish  invader.  Even 
now  the  heart  is  stirred  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  names  of  Drake,  Haw- 
kins, the  two  Gilberts,  Frobisher,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  and  at  the  thought 
of  the  brave  sailor  men  who  accom- 
panied them  on  their  perilous  voyages. 
As  we  walk  through  the  quaint  streets 
of  the  town  their  memories  haunt  us. 
Hero  on  the  facade  of  one  old  timbered 
house  hang-  their  shields  and  armorial 
bearings,  too  bright  today  perhaps  with 
the  fresh  paint  and  varnish  of  the 
restorer,  but  better  so  than  left  to  fade 
into  oblivion;  and  looking  out  on  the 
little  harbor  from  the  windows  of  the 
old  Ship  Inn,  we  seem  not  to  see  the 
yachts  and  colliers,  the  Britannia  and 
her  consort  disappear  from  view,  as 
memories  of  those  far  away  days  con- 
jure up  visions  of  other  fleets  that  have 
sailed  away  from  Dartmouth.  We 
think  of  William  Rufus  setting  out  to 
burn  and  plunder  the  French  coast,  and 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Dion  and  his  band 
of  crusaders  starting  forth  against  the 
Infidel.  We  fancy  ourselves  standing 
in  the  throng  of  Devon  folk,  who 
crowded  on  the  little  quay  and  watched 
with  beating-  hearts  and  misty  eyes 
the  departure  of  the  seven  ships  to 
join  the  fleet  against  the  Armada  in 
Plymouth  sound.  These  ships'  were  the 
Crescent,  the  Efart,  the  Elizabeth,  the 
Roebuck,  the  Gabriel,  the  Phoenix  and 
the  Samaritan.  We  can  fancy,  too,  with 
what  rejoicing  these  fame  watchers 
must  have  gathered  on  the  quay  to  wel- 
come the  ships  back  again  after  the 
great  fight  was  over  and  England 
saved  from  the  gravest  peril  that  has 
ever  threatened  her. 

But  the  river  Dart  was  not  a  point 
of  departure  only  for  marauding  pirates 
and  naval  expeditions.  Dartmouth  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  port  in  De- 
von to  send  out  a  colonizing  expedition 
to  America.  In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert having  obtained  a  patent  from 
Elizabeth,  took  possession  of  Newfound- 
land, which  was  then  a  fishing  station 
for  all  nations,  and  secured  for  Devon 
a  preponderance  of  its  fishing  trade.  A 
little  later,  another  small  but  now 
world  renowned  expedition  started  out 
from  Dartmouth.  Two  cockle  shells,  no 
larger  than  modern  pilot  boats,  the  Sun- 
shine and  the  Moonshine,  commanded 
by  one  known  as  "lovable  John  Davis," 
passed  out  of  the  river's  mouth  between 
the  two  old  castles,  and  bending  their 
sails,  turned  northward  in  search  of 
that  path  to  the  Polar  sea  which  men 
are  seeking  yet.  Davis  discovered  the 
straits  which  bear  his  name  in  1585, 
and  brought  great  honor  to  his  native 
town.  Turning  from  the  quay  we  wan- 
der to  the  old  Butterwalk.  Here  the 
houses  have  protecting  upper  stories, 
supported  by  carved  pillars,   the  whole 


forming  a  sort  of  covered  piazza  of  sin- 
gular interest.  We  climbed  the  stairs  of 
one   of    these    old   time    houses,    by    ih- 
kind  permission  of  the  fishmonger  who 
lived   below,    to  ?ee     the     room     where 
Charles  the  Second  once  held  his  court, 
a  room  richly  panelled  in  old  oak  and 
bearing  the  royal   arms  over   tin-   fire- 
place.   Here  is  another  link  in  the  chain 
which  binds  Dartmouth  so  closely  with 
the    history    of    England.        The     town, 
loyal  to  the  king,  and  last  in  Devon  to 
yield      to      Cromwell's     forces,      finally 
submitted    to    Colonel    Fairfax .  in    164G. 
Leaving      the      Butterwalk      we      pass 
through    a    winding   street    of    old    tim- 
bered  houses  and  up   a  tortuous   little 
lane  to   the   church  of  St.    Saviour,   bur. 
pause  before  entering  its  portals     and 
wander  through  the  little  church    yard, 
filled  with  ancient  graves.     How  many 
descendants  of  these  long-  buried  Tuck- 
ers,   Giffords   and   Taylors     are     living 
among  us  today.    The  stones  are  green 
with  age.      Eagerly  we   scanned   them, 
but   could   find   no   clew,    nor   could    the 
elderly  dame  who  showed   us   over   the 
church  throw  any  light  on  their  family 
history.      Possibly   some    families   here 
may  have  the  records,  for  these  names 
belong  to  this  country  side  as  well  as  to 
that.     The  interior  of  the  church  is  in- 
teresting  and    beautiful.     It   contains   a 
wonderfully  sculptured  stone  pulpit  and 
a  magnificently     painted     and     carved 
rood  screen.    On  the  chancel  pavement 
lies  the  brass  effigy  of  old  John  Haw- 
ley,   seven  times  mayor  of  Dartmouth, 
of   whom   it    was    said    that   he    always 
kept  the  law,  because  he  made  it  him- 
self to   suit    the   occasion.     He    lies   be- 
tween the  brasses  of  his  two  wives,  and 
is  holding  the  hand  of  her  on  the  right 
as  though  he  loved  her  best.    The  hands 
of  the   other  are  folded   in  prayer   and 
the  date   is  1408.    Outside  in   the  aisles 
and  facing  each  other   are   the  carved 
black  oak  seats,  slightly  raised,  for  the 
mayor  and  corporation,  the  other  pews 
running  at  right  angles  to  them.     How 
I  wished  we  might  have  been  there  on  a 
Sundav   to   see   these   worthies   in   their 
high  seats  and  using  the  beautiful  ser- 
vice  books    which   have   been   there    no 
doubt   for   centuries.        A    gallery   runs 
round  three  sides  of  the  church  over  the 
aisles.       That    is    of   Elizabethian    date 
and  the  panels  in  front  are  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  the   town.     The   earliest   seal   of   the 
town    represents   a    king   standing   in    a 
ship,    a   crescent   and   a   star   on   either 
side.     As  these  were  the  badges  of  King 
John,  it  is  supposed  that  the  town  char- 
ter,  finally  ratified  by   Henry  III,    was 
first  given  to  Dartmouth  by  John.     On 
leaving  St.  Saviour's  we  had  just  time 
to   drive   to   the   castle  at   the   harbor's 
mouth    and    to   visit    the    old   church    of 
St.         Petrox.         This        drive         must 


on  no  account  be  missed,  for 
it  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  On 
the  opposite  shore  stands  Kingswear 
castle,  and  between  the  two  castles  in 
the  good  old  pirate  days  stretched  the 
iron  chain  which  every  night  was 
drawn  across  to  guard  the  entrance. 
We  give  a  longing  glance  in  the  direction 
of  Plymouth,  really  within  walking  dis- 
tance if  time  permitted,  then  hurry 
back  to  the  quay  and  step  on  board  the 
"Dart"  for  our  sail  up  the  river.  There 
is  very  little  more  to  tell.  I  feel  I 
have  exhausted  all  my  adjectives  and 
must  apologize  if  I  venture  to  say 
"beautiful"  again;  and  indeed,  I  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  charm  of  this  little 
river  journey.  It  was  much  too  short, 
for  the  steamer  can  only  go  as  far  as 
Totnes,  ten  miles  above.  We  pass  the 
Britannia,  where  the  cadets  are  at 
work  on  the  decks  and  in  the  rigging, 
pass  Greenaway  House,  at  one  time  the 
home  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  There  is 
a  curious  rock  here,  in  mid-stream, 
called  the  Anchor  Stone,  where  he  used 
to  sit  and  smoke  his  pipe,  and  where 
tradition  has  it,  the  shipmen  used  to 
convey  their  scolding  or  disobedient 
wives.  An  hour's  sojourn,  when  the 
tide  was  rising  usually  brought  about 
a  change  of  heart,  and  if  it  did  not — 
the  tide  rose.  The  river  winds  with 
many  bends  and  turns  between  wooded 
hills;  we  pass  little  villages  on  the 
banks,  Dittesham,  then  Sandridge, 
where  John-  Davis  was  born.  The 
hay  makers  arc  out  in  the  meadows; 
fishermen  at  the  salmon  weirs  along 
the  shore  are  pulling  in  their  huge  nets, 
and  we  see  the  fish  Happing  and  strug- 
gling inside.  Birds  are  singing  and 
there  is  the  hush  and  stillness  of  a  late 
golden  summer  afternoon,  which  our 
little  boat,  slipping  along  so  quietly, 
hardly  disturbs.  •  Now  we  pass  beneath 
Sharpham  woods  and  the  river 
is  dark  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
trees;  another  turn,  Ave  are  out  in  the 
sunshine  again,  and  Totnes  lies  before 
us.  The  town  seems  to  have  rambled 
down  the  hills  to  the  river. 
We  climbed  up  into  it  by  the 
steep  Fore  street  and  through  the 
quaint  Fast  Gate  to  see  the 
church  and  ancient  guild  hall.  "Yes, 
ma  'am,  it  is  a  h'old  h'and  h'ancient 
room,"  said  the  care-taker,  showing  us 
its  glories.  Totnes  is  of  fabulous  an- 
tiquity, founded  by  Brutus  of  Troy.  I 
had  never  heard  before  of  any  other 
than  "Ft  tu  Brute,'  but  this  one  must 


be  genuine,  for  did  he  not  say  when  he 
landed  at  Totnes.  "Here  I  am  and  here 
I  rest.  And  this  town  shall  be  called 
Totnes,"  whereupon  he  sat  down  upon  a 
stone  which  I  saw  imbedded  in  the 
pavement  at  51  Fore  street.  To  realize 
the  charm  of  Totnes  one  must  go  up  the 
hill  to  the  keeps  of  the  old  Norman  cas- 
tle, climb  the  battlements  and  look  out 
over  the  s<oft,  rich  country,  a  land  of 
swelling  hills  and  wooded  valleys,  with 
the  dim  blue  line  of  the  Dartmoor  hills 
in  the  distance.  Devon  and  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  abound  in  beautiful  little 
rivers,  and  there  is  great  rivalry  and 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
most  lovely,  the  Fal,  the  Tamar  or  the 
Dart,  but  I  think  all  of  us  here  today 
ought  to  give  preference  to  the  Dart, 
if  we  are  true  children  of  the  soil.  .t>ut 
are  we?  One  word  more  and  I  am  done. 
Are  we  true  children  of  Dartmouth, 
when  we  submit  quietly  to  having  our 
little  village  called  Padanaram?  Why 
does  this  gathering,  which  rejoices  in 
the  proud  title  of  the  "Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society,"  invite  us  to  a  clam- 
bake in  Padanaram?  It  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself.  An  ancient  joke, 
and  a  poor  one  at  that,  has  fastened 
upon  this  innocent  village  a  Biblical 
name  of  no  particular  importance  and 
with,  for  us»,  no  historical  association. 
A  name  we  should  try  to  get  rid  of  and 
which  we  do  our  best  to  perpetuate. 
Else  why  do  we  have  a  "Padanaram 
Village  Improvement  •  {association"?  I 
confess  I  have  little  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  village  under  that 
name.  I  know  I  am  pleading  in  vain, 
for  I  feel  that  the  Union  Street  Rail- 
way company  practically  settled  this 
matter  when  it  hung  out  the  Padana- 
ram sign  board  on  its  cars,  and  that  we 
are  in  the  grasp  of  a  merciless  monop- 
oly all  fellow  sufferers  on  the 
"church  cars"  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing will  agree.  It  is  useless 
to  argue  with  that  company,  but 
is  there  no  such  thing  as  parental  au- 
thority? Cannot  your  honorable  presi- 
dent deal  with  his  wayward  son  and 
through  him  influence  the  directors? 
As  I  said  before,  I  feel  it  is  almost 
hopeless,  but  may  I  be  recorded  in 
your  books  as  having  entered  a  protest 
against  the  use  of  that  name.  Since  see- 
ing our  name  place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean.  I  feel  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  we  should  cling  to  the  name 
of  South  Dartmouth  for  our  village. 


Dedication  of  the  Fearing  Memorial 


Fairhaven,  July  29,  1905 


Fairhaven  has  added  another  link 
to  the  chain  connecting-  the  past  with 
the  present  in  making-  public  recogni- 
tion of  brave  deeds  done  nearly  127 
years  ago,  when  on  the  seventh  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  1778,  the  sol- 
dier patriot,  Major  Israel  Fearing, 
gathered  a  small  company  of  militia- 
men about  him,  and  the  men,  inspired 
by  the  lofty  courage  of  their  daring 
commander,  met  the  British  troops, 
completely  defeating  them  and  driving 
them  from  the  town.  The  invaders  left 
in  a  hurry  the  village  they  had  come 
to  destroy.  This  afternoon  was  set 
apart  for  the  dedication  of  the  boulder 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  parapet 
at  Fort  Phoenix  as  a  memorial  to 
Major  Fearing.  The  day  is  particular- 
ly appropriate,  as  it  was  on  a  Saturday 
that  Major  Fearing  and  his. men  saved 
the  town  from  the  torches  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  huge  boulder  is  typical  of 
the  strong  courage  of  the  man  in  whose 
memory  it  has  been  placed  in  its  pres- 
ent position,  and  it  was  taken  from  a 
spot  that  must  in  those  days  have  been 
counted  as  hallowed  ground,  the  old 
fort  which  stood  between  Fairhaven 
and  those  who  sought  its  destruction. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  exercises  of 
the  day  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
Fairhaven  Improvement  association,  an 
organization  which  is  always  seeking 
to  improve  that  which  Major  Fearing 
thought  worth  saving,  a  society  whose 
membership  represents  the  sort  of  men, 
earnest  and  public-spirited,  interested 
in  preserving  the  memory  of  the  early 
patriots.  The  suggestion  for  a  me- 
morial boulder  originated  with  Job  C. 
Tripp,  the  secretary  of  the  association. 
It  was  first  brought  up  two  years  ago, 
and  last  fall  the  boulder  was  placed  in 
position.  This  spring  an  oval  bronze 
plate  was  set  in  the  east  side  of  the 
boulder,  bearing  an  inscription  telling 
of  the  deed  of  Major  Fearing. 

The  afternoon  was  made  a  general 
half-holiday  in  Fairhaven.  The  threat- 
ening weather  was  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  event,  and  early  in  the  day  the  plan 
was  to  postpone  the  exercises  in  case  of 
rain,  but  later  arrangements  were  made 
to  have  it  in  the  town  hall  if  necessary, 
though  the  clambake  was  held  in  the 
grove  north  of  the  pavilion  at  the  fort, 
as  had  been  planned,  at  1  o'clock.  Over 
100  tickets  were  sold  for  this  bake.  The 
town   presented   a  general   holiday   ap- 


pearance, with  flags  flying  from  the 
public  buildings  and  from  many  of  the 
private  residences.  At  the  fort  there 
was  a  profuse  display  of  national 
colors.  After  the  bake  the  exercises  of 
dedication  were  carried  out,  the  oc- 
casion being  graced  with  the  presence 
of  William  \V.  Crapo,  president  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society,  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  A 
patriotic  selection  by  the  Musical  Ex- 
change band  opened  the  exercises, 
following-  which  President  Lyman  C. 
Bauldry  of  the  association  spoke  of  the 
occasion  for  the  gathering  and  intro- 
duced as  the  first  speaker  Thomas  A. 
Tripp,  the  president  of  the  association 
at  the  time  the  memorial  boulder  was 
projected. 

Mr.  Tripp  spoke  as  follows: 

I  recall  two  lines  in  one  of  the  se- 
lections for  declamation  of  my  school 
boy  days — one  of  those  selections  which 
boys  search  for,  and  girls  too,  because 
the  verses  have  a  jingle  which  makes 
them  easv  to  memorize,  which  ran 
thus:  "In' 1775  the  fight  of  Lexington 
aroused  this  nation,  and  after  eight 
years'  strife  the  right  prevailed  and 
gave  us   freedom's  station." 

And  so  we  have  come  together  on  this 
typical  Fairhaven  afternoon  on  this 
"Fairhaven  Improvement  Association 
day"  to  commemorate  with  music  and 
speech  and  presence  one  of  the  stirring 
events  of  that  eight  years  of  historic 
strife.  Coming  down  to  this  rugged 
point  of  this  "stern  and  rock-bound 
coast"  was  not  an  original  idea  with 
this  association,  its  esteemed  president 
or  with  this  generation.-  No  doubt  the 
Indians  picnicked  here,  enjoyed  the 
corn  from  Angelico  a.nd  the  clams  from 
yonder  fiats,  long  before  advancing 
civilization  polluted  the  waters  of  one 
of  New  England's  fairest  harbors. 

The  attractions  of  Fort  Phoenix,  so 
called,  are  varied;  "go  down  to  the 
fort"  is  a  favorite  expression— some 
come  for  picnics,  some  for  bathing, 
some  for  clambakes  and  some  because 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  fleet  threatens 
the  safety  of  home  and  town;  but  we 
are  the  first  to  come  for  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  this 
locality  as  well  as  to  commemorate  the 
valor  of  those  who  came  here  before 
us   in   defense   of   home   and   fireside. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we 
should  have   selected   Saturday  as   the 


day  for  this  observance,  for  on  this 
very  day  of  the  week,  Saturday,  Sept. 
5,  1778,  British  frigates  and  transports 
arrived  in  the  bay  under  command  of 
General  Gray  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying- the  shipping  in  the  harbor 
and  the  villages  on  the  shores — troops 
were  landed  at  Clarks  Cove,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  little  fort  on  Clarks  Neck 
destroyed  the  guns  there  mounted, 
moved  along  to  the  village  of  Bedford, 
burning  and  pillaging,  and  then  up  by 
the  country  road  to  Acushnet  and 
across  and  down  the  Fairhaven  side, 
burning  the  house  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  that  built,  by  John  Cook,  the  boy 
Pilgrim  of  the  Mayflower,  the  first 
white  settler  in  Fairhaven  and  the  last 
Survivor  of  the  Pilgrim  crew;  then 
burning  a  schoolhouse  and  other  houses 
on  the  way  to  Sconticut  Neck,  finally 
plundering  the  farm  of  John  West,  but 
not  burning  the  house,  before  taking 
the  boats  again  for  the  vessels  in  the 
bay. 

Encouraged  by  this  day's  success, 
they  landed  again  on  Sunday,  Sept.  f>, 
1778,  just  north  of  this  fort  and  started 
for  the  destruction  of  the  village.  But 
conditions  had  changed — Israel  Fearing 
had  arrived  on  the  scene.  He  took, 
command  of  the  100  minute  men  and 
drove  the  invaders  back  to  their  ships. 
In  retreating  they  destroyed  the  bar- 
racks at  the  Fort  here,  from  which  the 
militia  had  tied,  spiked  the  guns  and 
broke  off  their  trunions. 

The  fort  was  speedily  rebuilt,  how- 
ever, and  garrisoned  and  called  Fort 
"Fearing."  This  designation  remained 
but  a  short  time,  for  in  1784  deeds  refer 
to"  this  as  "Nolscott  Point,"  on  which 
Fort   Phoenix   now  stands. 

Three  thoughts  come  to  me  fitting-  for 
this  occasion.  First,  the  erection  of 
this  tablet  and  boulder  and  the  cause 
of  its  erection  signifies  the  value  and 
typifies  the  result  of  earnest  individual 
effort.  The  universal  law  is  that  every- 
thing costs — nothing  is  given  without 
toil,  the  goods  are  not  delivered  until 
the  price  is  paid.  You  may  have  read 
of  the  schoolboy  who  prepared  to  write 
a  regulation  June  essay  on  "Success." 
And  he,  more  clever  than  most  boys, 
wrote  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  America's 
fa7nous  men  and  asked  them  their 
views.  The  replies  were  much  after  the 
same  order,  and  the  newspaper  para- 
grapher  condensed  them  in  this  wise: 
"There  are  six  requisites  for  success; 
first  is  the  willingness  to  work;  the 
other  five  the  work  itself." 

So  while  the  Indian  was  satisfied 
without  toil,  eking  out  a  bare  exist- 
ence by  hunting  and  fishing,  the  white 
man  comes  and  hews  the  forest  and 
digs  the  rocks  and  tills  the  soil,  and 
builds  homes  and  churches  and  schools, 
and  in  doing  so  he  not  only  provides  for 


himself  physical  strength,  but  manhood 
and  character — just  that  sort  of  man- 
hood and  character  that  made  Israel 
Fearing  the  Caesar  of  Sept.  6,  the  Veni 
Vidi  Vici  man  of  that  memorable  Sun- 
day in  1778. 

I  must  not  pass  this  thought  with- 
out calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  individual  effort  of  one 
man  which  has  made  this  occasion  pos- 
sible, the  original  suggestion  and  con- 
tinued persistence  of  Mr.  Job  C.  Tripp 
lias  resulted  in  the  placing  of  this 
boulder  and  tablet,  and  brought  the 
people  appropriately  here  today. 

The  second  thought— it  is  127  years 
since  the  valorous  deed  of  Israel  Fear- 
ing, before  the  people  of  the  town  he 
saved  gather  to  do  him  honor — certain- 
ly an  emphatic  application  of  the 
Heraldic  motto,  "Festina  Lente." 

The  time  in  which  we  live  brings  this 
other  thought,  and  that  is,  there  are 
other  revolutions  besides  those  of  the 
eight  years  following  the  battle  of 
Lexington— the  revolutions  of  industry, 
of  commerce,  of  education  and  of 
peace.  Nowhere  in  all  the  world  are 
these  revolutions  more  active  than  in 
Fairhaven.  The  quarry  which  furnished 
the  stone  for  this  fortification,  useless 
for  defense  today,  provides  material  for 
edifices  of  literature,  religion  and  edu- 
cation, unlimited  and  enduring  in  their 
influence  for  the  right  settlement  of 
great  problems. 

The  question  of  today  is  not  the  revo- 
lution of  war,  but  of  peace;  not 
strength  of  arms,  but  arbitration.  The 
world  makes  rapid  strides— the  moat 
and  drawbridge  are  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity for  home  protection.  "Ho  Warder, 
Ho— Up  drawbridge,  groom,  let  the  port- 
cullis fall,"  describes  historic  relics  of 
the  feudal  days,  and  because  man  has 
sought  many  inventions  this  rampart  is 
of  no  more  value  for  defense  today 
than  the  moat  of  the  ancient  castle,  and 
the  guns  themselves  worthless,  except 
as  material  for  the  proverbial  plough- 
share -and.  pruning  hook. 

The  great  question  of  arbitration  is 
before  the  world.  John  Jay  was  hung 
in  erngy  in  1794  because  he  inserted  an 
arbitration  clause  in  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, Fox,  Wesley,  Penn,  Sumner  and 
Charming  were  criticised  because  they 
believed  a  world  peace  was  practical 
and  possible.  General  Sheridan  said 
at  the  Centennial  of  1876:  "War  will 
eliminate  itself;  by  the  next  centennial 
arbitration  will  rule  the  world."  What 
do  we  find?  In  less  than  25  years,  on 
May  18,  1899,  100  delegates  from  26  civ- 
ilized nations,  formed  The  Hague 
tribunal. 

Every  one  reads  and  hears  of  war  and 
battle;  how  many  know  that  more  than 
30    nations    have   already    entered    into- 
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obligatory  compacts)  for  the  settlement 
of  their  disputes?  How  many  know 
that  300  disputes  between  nations  have 
been  settled  by  arbitration— any  of 
them  sufficient  cause  for  war— since 
John  Jay  was  hung  in  effigy?  How 
many  know  that  the  Chilians  and  Ar- 
gentines five  years  ago  on  the  verge  of 
war  have  amicably  adjusted  their  dif- 
ferences, made  an  agreement  for  the 
partial  reduction  of  their  armies  and 
partial  disarmment  of  their  navies,  the 
first  nations  in  the  world  to  do  so? 
How  many  know  that  as  a  memorial  of 
that  compact  these  two  nations  have 
erected  a  statue  of  Christ  at  the  border 
line  on  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  and 
there,  on  March,  1904,  the  people  gath- 
ered 1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  Chilians 
on  the  Argentine  side  and  Argentines 
on  the  Chilian  side,   and  appropriately 


dedicated  the  statue  to  perpetual  p.  :.,  ,. 

through  arbitration? 

"Dream    not    helmet    and    harness    tno 

sign  of  valor  true. 
Peace    hath    higher    tests    of    manhood 

than  battle  ever  knew." 
The  valiant  soldier  of  Sept.  6,  i;:< 
acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conseience,  used  his  ability  and  lead*  r- 
ship  to  save  this  town.  Had  he  lived 
today  may  we  presume  that  his 
character  and  ability  and  leadership 
would  have  brought  to  him  the  greater 
honor  of  representing  his  country  at 
the  court  of  The  Hague,  helping  to 
hasten  that  inevitable  day  of  world- 
wide arbitration  when  the  "swords 
shall  be  beat  into,  ploughshares  and 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  want  any 
more." 


Mr.  Crapo,  introduced  as  the  next 
speaker,  gave  an  address  replete  with 
sentient  points  as  to  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  occasion.  Mr.  Crapo 
said: 

All  the  world  admires  a  brave  man 
who  is  endowed  with  the  qualities  of 
leadership,  who  with  promptness  and 
unflinching"  fearlessness  meets  a  peril- 
ous emergency  and  whose  daring  and 
enthusiasm  inspire  his  comrades  to 
deeds  of  valor.  Such  a  man  was  Major 
Israel.  Fearing.  The  story  of  his  life 
I  leave  to  others. 

The  name  is  not  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  the  Revolution,  for  he  was 
not  commander  in  great  battles.  But 
while  the  part- he  performed  was  less 
conspicuous,  it  was  in  no  sense  of 
trifling  importance.  His  courage,  his 
sagacity,  his  soundness  of  judgment 
and  his  patriotic  ardor  command  our 
respect  and  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
list  of  "Revolutionary  heroes. 

When  the  continued  oppression  by  the 
mother  country  and  the  scornful  de- 
nial? of  the  appeals-  for  relief  were  no 
longer  endurable  the  colonists  had  no 
other  alternative  than  war.  The  con- 
flict was  between  a  people  few  in  num- 
bers, dwelling  in  different  colonies  and 
having  slight  political  cohesion,  and  a 
nation  of  vast  resources  and  power, 
whose  victorious  armies  and  navies 
were  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
struggle  at  the  outset  seemed  hopeless, 
and  it  would  have  been  hopeless  had 
not  men  like  Israel  Fearing  entered  it 
without  counting  the  cost,  indifferent 
to  privation  and  regardless  of  life  itself 
if  the  end  sought  could  be  gained  in  the 
establishment  of  a  free  republic.  The 
lesson  of  the  war  is  a  familiar  one.    The 


causes  which  led  up  to  it,  the  hard- 
ship and  suffering  which  attended  it 
and  the  glorious  triumph  which 
crowned  it  cannot  and  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Now  and  then  some  one  in  depre- 
cating tones  tells  us  that  it  is  easier 
to  talk  about  the  half -forgotten  past 
than  it  is  to  grapple  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present,  that  it  is  easier  to 
pluck  the  flowers  from  the  thicket  by 
the  ancient  roadway  than  it  is  to  blaze 
the  trees  that  mark  the  pathway  to  bet- 
ter methods  and  grander  purposes. 
These  men,  immersed  in  the  whirl  of 
the  present  or  intent  upon  the  adoption 
of  some  special  plan  of  their  own  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  may  re- 
gard this  ceremonial  as  a  harmless 
diversion  and  of  little  consequence  in 
solving  the  problems  of  the  hour,  but 
the  recognition  of  the  past  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  record  of  notable  events 
and  in  keeping  alive  the  story  of  heroic 
deeds  and  of  the  men  who  performed 
them  is  and  has  been  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Fvery  Fairhaven  boy  and  girl  has 
greater  love  for  home  and  birthplace, 
greater  pride  and  loyalty  to  the  town 
because  of  the  fact  that  John  Cook,  the 
Mayflower  Pilgrim,  and  Israel  Fearing, 
the  Revolutionary  patriot,  are  identi- 
fied with  Fairhaven's  history. 

The  present  owes  much  to  the  past. 
All  achievement  is  the  result  of  past 
effort.  The  finished  product  of  one  gen- 
eration becomes  the  raw  material  for 
the  next  to  be  wrought  into  still  higher 
perfection.  The  present  is  indebted  to 
the  past  for  its  great  history,  its  in- 
spiring traditions,  its  famous  men  and 
women  and  the  grand  work  it  has  done 
for   liberty   and   humanity.     It    is    true 
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that  the  present  is  full  of  splendor, 
"brilliant  with  progress  and  achieve- 
ment, but  at  times  dazed  and  dazzled 
by  its  glare  and  glitter,  its  pomp  and 
circumstance;  we  do  not  see  as  clearly 
as  we  migtit'  that  easier  methods  are 
taking-  the  place  of  the  homely  virtues 
and  the  inflexible  rectitude  in  private 
and  public  behavior  which  marked  the 
earlier  days.  And  yet  the  world  is 
moving  forward,  not  backward".  There 
are  hours  of  discouragement,  when  we 
read  of  graft  and  bribery  and  oificial 
misconduct  and  business  intrigue  and 
deceit  and  commercial  dishonor,  but  we' 
should  remember  that  the  calcium  light 
of  the  present,  as  never  before,  is 
thrown  upon  the  spots  and  blemishes 
and  reveals,  as  never  before,  the  weak- 
ness and  the  wickedness.  It  is  in  this 
exposure  and  publicity  that  we  have 
hope  for  the  future.  When  the  cesspool 
is  located  it  can  be  removed.  When 
the  defect  in  the  plumbing  becomes 
apparent  it  can  be  remedied.  The  post 
office  subordinates  who  disgraced  them- 
selves and  dishonored  the  public  service 
have  been  punished.  The  St.  Louis 
grafters  arc  in  jail.  The  land  thieves 
of  Oregon  have  been  indicted  and  some 
who  are  holding  high  official  position 
have   been    convicted.      The    temper    of: 


the  people  is  seen  in  their  demand  for 
a  higher  standard  of  public  virtue. 

This  is  a  better  world  th;in  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  austerity  and 
narrowness  of  the  past  have  given  way 
to  greater  cheerfulness  and  greater 
liberality  in  thought  and  action,  greater 
respect,  for  the  opinions  and  motives 
of  others  and  greater  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  It  is  a  better  world 
than  it  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago  because  of  the  lives  of  Israel  Fear- 
ing and  the  men  like  him,  who  gave 
us  a  country  we  can  call  our  own  and 
who  bequeathed  to  us  an  example  of 
fortitude  and  self-denial  and  lofty  pa- 
triotism which  in  the  intervening  years 
has  aided  the  national  development  and 
in  the  coming  generations  will  guide 
it  to  further  advancement. 

The  Fairhaven  Improvement  associa- 
tion has  done  well  in  paying  this 
tribute  to  a  brave  soldier  and  in  its 
grateful  recognition  of  the  service  he 
rendered  in  saving  this  village  from 
pillage  and  burning  by  a  hostile  army, 
and  in  after  years,  when  men  and  wom- 
en visit  this  spot  and  read  the  simple 
words  inscribed  upon  this  memorial  of 
stone,  they  will  be  prompted  <to  higher 
nobility  of  character  and  to  greater 
sacrifices  for  the  common  good. 


The  last  speaker  was  Colonel  George 
I>.  Montague,  who,  himself  a  soldier, 
chose  for  his  subject  "Major  Fearing, 
the  Puritan  Soldier,"  and  epoke  of  Fair- 
haven's  patriot  in  terms  of  glowing 
and  appreciative  praise. 

Colonel   Montague  spoke  as  follows: 

"1  hold  myself  happy  that,  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  representative  gath- 
ering, I  am  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies  of  this  hour  and  to  join 
with  you  in  paying  honor  to  the  brave 
Puritan  soldier,  Major  Israel  Fearing. 
M'ho,  on  the  6th  day  of  Sept.  1778,  by  his 
unflinching  heroism  and  resolute  lead- 
ership, saved  this  town  from  the  rav- 
ages of  an  invading  foe. 

"It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  detail  the 
occurrences  of  that  day,  as  the  story 
has  been  so  fully'  and  felicitously  told 
by  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me, 
and  in  the  paper  entitled  'Fairhaven  in 
Four  Wars.'  read  by  its  author,  George 
H.  Tripp,  before  the  Dartmouth  His- 
torical society. 

"The  Fairhaven  Improvement  asso- 
ciation honors  itself  in  the  appropriate 
and  gracious  honor  it  pays  today  to 
this  heroic  Puritan,  in  placing  this 
'Memorial  boulder'  which  shall  tell, 
when  we  are  silent,  the  splendid  story 
of  that  day,  and,  to  the  young  and 
docile  hearts,  that  for  long  years  here- 


after shall  hither  come,  shall  teach  the' 
lesson  of  heroism  and  love  of  country. 

"This  is  the  Puritan  state,  and  Major 
Israel  Fearing  was  the  typical  Puritan 
soldier  in  that  momentous  struggle 
which  marks'  the  birth  of  our  great 
republic.  That  struggle  is  as  old  as 
history.  It  is  fought  by  the  tongue 
and  pen  as  earnestly  as  with  the  sword 
and  shell.  It  is  the  contest  for  the 
largest  individual  freedom.  But  every- 
where and  always,  in  whatever  crude 
and  imperfect  form,  it  is  a  movement 
of  the  same  conflict,  it  is  the  struggle 
between  those  who  declare  that  some 
men  have  no  rights  and  those  who  hold 
the  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

"In  Europe,  three  centuries  ago,  the 
cause  of  the  people  took  form  as  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and.  trans- 
ferred to  the  battlefield,  was  the 
Thirty  Years'  war.  In  England,  drawn 
to  a  finer  point  by  the  sermons  of  stern 
preachers,  by  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, in  the  loud  snarl  of  pamphlets, 
it  was  known  as  Puritanism.  But  soon 
it  was  preaching  and  debating  no 
longer.  At  Edgehill,  John  Pym's 
speeches  had  become  pikes,  and 
Charles's  falsehoods,  swords.  The  cav- 
alier fought  for  privilege,  the  Puritan 
for  the  people.  The  struggle  was  fierce 
and  long,  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
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rolled  away,  Puritanism  remained 
bivouacked  upon  the  field.  But  its  com- 
plete victory  was  reserved  for  another 
country  and  another  continent.  The 
old  Puritanism  was.  doubtless,  gloomy 
and  severe.  The  tree  that  bore  the 
rosy  fruit  of  American  liberty  was 
knotted  and  gnarled. 

"But  while  the  cavalier,  the  j.ory,  the 
aristocrat,  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  al- 
ways derided  Puritanism,  remember 
that  the  greatest  of  all  English  rulers 
was  a  Puritan;  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
lish poets*  but  one  was  a  Puritan.  The 
Puritan  policy  abroad  swept  the  Med- 
iterranean of  pirates  and  protected  the 
Protestants  of  France  and  of  Savoy. 
The  Puritan  policy  at  home  defended 
civil  and  religious  liberty  against 
despotism,  mitred  as  a  bishop  and 
crowned  as  a  king.  Across  the  sea  it 
planted  the  rocks  of  New  England  with 
the  seed  of  popular  liberty  and  equal 
rights.  The  harvest  is  as  vigorous  as 
the  soil,  for  Freedom  is  a  rude  plant 
and  loves  the  cooler  latitudes.  In  the 
auspicious  air  of  a  new  continent,  the 
Puritan  spirit  became  modified  and 
enlarged.  Out  of  strength  came  forth 
sweetness.  Government  .  by  church 
members  became  government  by  the 
people.    John  Pym  became  James  Otis. 

"The- larger  and  generous  Puritanism 
of  America  inspired  the  Revolution. 
They  were  Puritan  guns  whose  echo 
is  endless  upon  Bunker  Hill.  It  was  the 
Puritan  spirit  that  spoke  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  was  the 
Puritan  will  that  shook  the  glittering 
hand  of  the  Cavalier  Burgoyne  from 
the  Hudson.  It  was  to  the  Puritan 
idea,  that  Cornwallis  surrendered  at 
Yorktown.  And,  S3  years  later,  it  was 
the  cavalier  who  again  surrendered  to 
the  Puritan  under  the  Appomattox 
apple  tree. 

•'Those  stern,  sad  men,  in  peaked 
hats,  who  prayed  in  camp  and  despised 
love  locks,  and  at  whom  fribbles  in 
politics  laugh  and  sneer  today,  were  the 
indomitable  vanguard  of  moral  and  po- 
litical freedom.  If  they  snuffled  in 
prayer,  they  smote  in  fight:  if  they 
samr  through  their  noses,  the  hymn 
they  chanted  was  liberty;  if  they  aimed 
at  a  divine  monarchy,  they  have  found- 
ed the  freest,  the  most  enlightened,  the 
most  prosperous,  and  the  most  power- 
ful republic  in  history. 

"  'E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires.'  And  more  than  a  century  after 
Naseby  and  Worcester,  Major  Israel 
Fearing,  the  Puritan  soldier  of  the 
Puritan  state,  fired  with  the  spirit 
cauuht  from  the  grim  champion  of  the 
people.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  sturdiest 
Puritan  of  them  all,  with  patriotism  so 
pure  and  courage  so  unquaiiing,  that  he 
could  not  yield,  upon  that  September 
day,  on  yonder  field,  drew  up  his  frail 


and  wavering  line,  with  vigorous  speech 
and  gallant  bearing  held  firm  and 
steady  his  little  band  of  100  men,  and, 
answering  the  attack  of  the  British  by 
a  sharp  volley  from  the  rifles'  mouth. 
drove .  them  to  their  boats  and  saved 
from  devastation  the  threatened   town. 

"Freshly  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
great  events  and  of  noble  men  is  i<> 
cherish  the  greatness  of  the  state  and 
inspire  noble  citizenship.  The  history 
of  his  country  stimulates  every  young 
patriot  to  make  that  country  worthier 
the  love  of  his  children.  "Noblesse 
oblige'  says  the  old  proverb.  Tin.-  sons 
of  nobles  must  be  noble.  The  youth, 
bred  in  the  ancestral  halls  of  his  race! 
hung  with  portraits  of  heroic  ancestors, 
is  inspired  to  deserve  his  descent  .by- 
being  himself  a  hero.  The  figure*  of 
Cromwell  standing  among  the  English 
kings  is  not  the  executioner  of  Charles 
the  First,  but  the  living  genius  of  Lib- 
erty, to  Englishmen.  And  Greenough's 
statue  of  Washington  at  the  national 
capital,  with  one  hand  holding  the 
empty  sword  sheath  and  the  other 
pointing  to  the  sky,  as  it  faces  the  halls 
where  congress  sits,  says  forever  to 
every  American-  senator  and  repre- 
sentative, the  'freedom  which  this 
sword  won,  only  the  justice  of  heaven 
can  preserve.'  So  the  monuments  of 
the  Civil  war  and  memorials  like  this, 
happily  arising  in  every  town  and  every 
village,  are  so  many  springs  of  liberty 
and  patriotism  flowing  everywhere 
through  the  land. 

"Patriotism  feeds  upon  local  tradi- 
tions, heroic  events  and  the  memories 
of  famous  men.  Only  the  magic  of  the 
lotus  could  dull  the  longing  of  the 
Greek  heart  for  Greece.  The  soul  of  the 
German  thrills  everywhere  to  the  music 
of  his  fatherland.  The  Irishman  is  still 
the  exile  of  Erin.  The  wandering 
Savoyard  hears  in  his  dreams  the  'ranz 
des  vaches'  of  his  native  mountains. 
The  Scotchman,  whose  land  is  merged 
in  a  mighty  empire,  is  still  true  to 
Scotland,  and  wherever  he  wanders, 
bears  in  his  yearning  memory  every 
Scottish  legend,  song  and  hero. 

"How  like  a  sunrise,  do  memorials, 
such  as  we  have  this  day  placed, 
strengthen  and  stimulate  and  inspire 
patriotism  through  our  broad  land. 
And  as  in  the  days  of  Puritan  persecu- 
tion in  Scotland,  the  undaunted  voices 
of  the  Covenanters  were  heard  singing 
hymns  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
peak  to  peak  of  the  barren  mountains 
until  the  great  dumb  wilderness  was 
vocal  with  praise,  so  the  memories  of 
heroic  deeds  like  this  shall  echo  and  re- 
echo in  every  brave  American  heart 
until  the  whole  land  rings  with  the  lit- 
any of  love  of  country. 

"PI  ere  leave  this  memorial  under  the 
sky  and  overlooking  this  beautiful  bay. 
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This  glowing  pageant,  this  living-  multi- 
tude these  peals  of  music,  these  spoken 
words  shall  pass  away,  but  while  the 
waters  of  our  harbor  bathe  this  shore, 


its  waves  shall  murmur  the  name  and 
recall  the  glorious  and  heroic  story  of 
Major   Israel   Fearing." 


THE     FEARING     MEMORIAL 


The  playing  of  "America"  by  the 
band  closed  the  exercises.  At  the 
Church  street  ball  grounds  there  was  a 
band  concert  planned  for  from  3  to  3  30 
o'clock,  after  which,  weather  per- 
mitting, there  was  to  be  a  ball  game 
between  the  Fairhaven  and  Mattapoi- 
sett  teams.  This  evening,  from  7  30  to 
8  30  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  band  con- 
cert, with  a  display  of  fireworks,  at  the 
fort,   if  the  weather  is  pleasant. 

The  success  of  the  day  is  due  to  the 


efforts  of  President  Bauldry  and  the 
following  entertainment  committee  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Im- 
provement association:  Mrs.  H.  K.  Nye, 
chairman;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Winsor,  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Tallman,  Mrs.  Peter  Murray,  Mrs 
Zenas  Winsor,  Mrs.  James  N.  Gifford, 
George  N.  Gardiner,  William  C.  Gard- 
ner, Joseph  H.  Allen,  Allen  R.  Bing- 
ham, George  E.  Sylvia,  Nathaniel  I. 
Crossman  and  Louis  W.  Til  den. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


WINTER  MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old    Dartmouth    Historical   Society 


AT   THE 


ROOMS    OF   THE    SOCIETY 


DECEMBER  8,   1905 


President  Crapo,  in  his  opening-  re- 
marks alluded  to  the  seal  of  the  so- 
ciety. He  said  that  all  associations  like 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society 
had  a  corporate  seal.  The  duty  of  pre- 
paring- such  a  seal  in  this  instance  de- 
volved upon  the  directors,  who  gave 
much  attention  to  the  matter,  soliciting 
sketches  and  asking  for  suggestions, 
which  were  received  and  considered. 
Walton  Ricketson  kindly  furnished  a 
sketch  of  the  Gosnold  tower,  which  was 
well  adapted  for  a  seal  and  was  highly 


commended.  But  it  was  urged  by  some 
that  Cuttyhunk  had  never  been  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Dartmouth  and  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  seal  should 
represent  some  natural  object  or  event 
or  pursuit  peculiar  to  the  town  and 
distinctively  prominent  in  its)  history. 
This  idea  has  been  admirably  carried 
out  in  the  design  presented  by  Clement 
Nye  Swift,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  directors,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  society. 
It  recalls   the  earlier  days   when   the 


whaling  industry  flourished  here  and 
New  Bedford  and  her  sister  towns  were 
known  in  every  foreign  port  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  reminder  of 
the  time  when  ships,  which  were  the 
product  of  Dartmouth  mechanics, 
whose  voyages  were  planned  by  Dart- 
mouth merchants  and  manned  by  Dart- 
mouth oflicers  and  crews,  sailed  out 
from  Acushnet.  Apponegansett  and 
Westport  harbors  to  distant  oceans,  re- 
turning after  many  months,  sometimes 
years,  of  perilous  adventure  with  their 
rich  cargoes  of  oil  and  bone.  As  a 
rule  these  ventures,  although  attended 
with  many  hazards  and  uncertainties, 
were  successful  and  brought  profit  and 
prosperity  to  this  region.  This  success 
was  due  to  the  thoroughness  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  work  performed  by  our 
shipwrights  and  boat  builders,  coopers 
and  sail  makers,  and  blacksmiths  who 
fashioned  and  tempered  the  harpoons 
and  lances;  it  was  due  to  the  foresight 
and  sagacity  of  managing  owners  who 
directed  the  enterprise,  and  above  all 
it  was  due  to  the  daring  and  endurance 
and  skill  of  the  men  who  pulled  at  the 
oars  and  threw  the  harpoon  in  the  en- 
counter with  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 
In  17S5  William  Rotch,  Sr.,  of  Bedford 
village,  who  was  then  the  foremost 
whaling  merchant  in  America,  went  to 
England  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  the  custom  dues 
that  Great  Britain  had  imposed  3n 
American  caught  oil.  England  was  am- 
bitious to  be  the  mistress  of  the  sea 
and  to  this  end  did  not  hesitate  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those 
who  might  possibly  in  the  future  chal- 
lenge her  pretensions.  The  growing 
maritime  .importance  of  New  England 
and  especially  the  increase  of  its  whal- 
ing fleet  and  the  many  thousand  well 
trained  seamen  employed  in  that  ser- 
vice provoked  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  practically  ■  closed  the  British 
market  against  our  whale  fishery.  The 
petition  of  Mr.  Botch  was  denied.  He 
then  asked  that  a  concession  might  be 
made  by  which  he  would  be  permitted 
to  take  his  ships  to  some  English  port 
there  to  prepare  them  for  their  voy- 
ages and  return  them  to  said  port  for 
the  discharge  of  their  cargoes  in  this 
way  avoiding  the  prohibitory  tax.    This 


was  denied.  Eord  Bawksbury,  who  wa* 
then  in  control,  said  to  him,  "j|r 
Rotch,  we  do  not  want  your  ships, 
have  shipyards  of  our  own,  we  buiM 
ships,  but  (he  added)  we  do  want  your 
men,  we  want  your  hardy  Dartmouth 
and  Nantucket  whalemen." 

This  tribute  to  our  sailors  came  from 
an  unfriendly  source.  The  man  who 
would  destroy  the  business  life  of  thin 
little  community  could  not  conceal  hja 
admiration  for  our  seamen. 

It  was  in  a  more  kindly  and  gene  row  s 
spirit  that  Edmund  Burke  ten  years 
previous  in  his  celebrated  speech  before 
parliament  urging  conciliation  which 
would  avert  war  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonists,  with  glow- 
ing eloquence  seldom  equalled,  re- 
counted the  great  achievements  of  the 
New  England  whalemen  and  declared 
that  they  were  superior  to  those  of 
every  other  nation,  not  excepting  those 
of  Great  Britain. 

These  were  the  men  who  a  hundred 
years  ago  guided  and  controlled  the 
moral  and  intellectual  and  social  prog- 
ress of  this  town.  It  can  be  truly  said 
that  Old  Dartmouth  reared  a  race  of 
self-reliant  men  not  surpassed  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

When,  the  historical  student  a  cen- 
tury hence  conies  across  our  seal  and 
comprehends  its  meaning  he  will  be  led 
to  a  closer  study  of  a  story  full  of  ro- 
mance and  thrilling  adventure. 

George  H.  Tripp  moved  that  the  soci- 
ety accept  as  its  seal,  the  design  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Swift.  He  stated  that 
the  design  was  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  both  the  part  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swift,  who  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  getting  it  out.  He  re- 
newed his  motion  that  the  society  ac- 
cept the  seal  with  appropriate  thanks. 

The  motion  was  carried.  . 

Mrs.  Taber  then  read  her  paper, 
which  follows.  During  the  reading  of 
it  she  presented  the  society  with  an 
old  fashioned  coffee  pot,  a  book  telling 
about  Jethro  Wood,  who  invented  the 
plow,  and  an  old  table  linen  made  by  a 
Dartmouth  woman  and  taken  away  in 
1792.  which  comes  back  after  more 
than  100  years.  The  articles  presented 
are  described  in  the  paper  with  their 
associations. 


* 


Friends  Here  and   Hereaway  Continued 


By  Mar>'  Jane   Howland   Taber 


Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies— Having  been  invited  to  "de- 
vote myself  further  to  a  presentation  of 
those  strong,  unique  characters  in  our 
local  history,  who  are  familiar  to  the 
younger  generation  in  name  only,"  I 
looked  over  the  roll  of  our  ancient  wor- 
thies, and  smile  after  smile  flitted  over 
my  lips.  arid  tear  after  tear  rose  to  my 
eyes,  as  I  thought  of  the  comedies  and 
tragedies   that   had   filled   their   lives. 

Then  I  said:  "What  right  have  I  to 
meddle  with  these  family  histories? 
Certainly,  a  post-mortem  .  examination 
is  not  so  cruel  as  a  vivisection;  still, 
each  family  has  a  right  to  say  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  put  on  record, 
in  the  past  lives  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  If  I  write  anything,  I  must 
return  to  my  own  people." 

In  my  former  paper  I  said  nothing 
of  my  mother's  family,  for  the  reason 
that,  since  my  recollection,  they  have 
lived  elsewhere,  but  they  were  born  in 
Dartmouth,  and  looked  fondly  back  to 
the  old  home,  often  talking  of  the  time 
when  they  should  revisit  the  loved 
scenes  of  their  childhood,  where  their 
ancestors  had  dwelt  in  peace  and  quiet 
happiness  for  more  than  a  century. 

I  do  not  approve  of  tracing  one's 
pedigree  back  to  Noah,  but  to  show  you 
the  firm  hold  this  branch  of  the  How- 
land  family  has  on  Plymouth  and 
Dartmouth  soil  I  will  mention  a  few 
names. 

My  mother's  grandfather,  Benjamin 
Howland,  was  the  son  of  another  Ben- 
jamin, son  of  Nicholas,  son  of  Zoeth, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  set- 
tle in  Dartmouth,  and  who  was  killed 
by  the  Indians,  and  so  back  to  Henry 
Howland  of  Pilgrim  days.  His  wife, 
Mary  Slocum,  traced  her  ancestry  to 
Anthony  Slocum,  through  his  grand- 
son, the  enterprising  Eleazer,  who  made 
the  runaway  match  with  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald, the  daughter  of  Edmund  Fitz- 
gerald, fifth  earl  of  Dublin,  presumably 
to  the  immense  .  disgust  of  her  fam- 
ily. 

On  the  mother's  side  Mary  Slocum 
descended,  not  from  titled  earls,  but 
from  the  three  Ralph  Earls,  who  in 
the  succession  of  father,  son  and  grand- 
son, held  a  memorable  place  in  Dart- 
mouth story. 

Having  established  ancestral  rights 
in  Old  Dartmouth,  I  must  now  confess 
that  another  century  has  rolled  away 
since  Benjamin  Howland  and  his  wife 
and  children  exchanged  the  stony  pas- 
tures of  Bristol  county,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  for  the  fertile 


fields  of  the  great  Genesee  country,  in 
NTew  York  state,  where  they  sought  and 
found  the  Promised  Land.  Still,  per- 
haps you  will  kindly  take  an  interest 
in  the  later  fortunes  of  our  emi- 
grants. 

To  begin,  I  will  give  you  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  first  half  of  Benjamin 
Howland's  life  as  it  was  lived  in  Rus- 
sell's Mills.  He  was  a  man  of  such 
sterling  honesty  and  integrity,  and  his> 
fellow  citizens  of  Dartmouth  had  such 
abounding  faith  and  trust  in  him,  as 
to  make  the  following  story  possible. 

He  was  a  selectman  in  the  early 
days,  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  farmers  of  South  Dartmouth 
grumbled  at  the  loss  of  time  occa- 
sioned by  going  to  the  polls  to  vote. 
"Why,"  said  they,  "it  spoils  a  whole 
day's  work."  Whereupon  they  ar- 
ranged with  "Uncle  Ben,"  *  as  they 
called  him,  that  he  should  set  out  in 
his  "curricle"  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  election  days,  and  gather  in  the 
popular  vote  for  town,  county  and 
state  officers,  (perhaps  they  gav^  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  A'ote  in  their  own 
persons  for  the  president,  I  don't  know 
how  that  may  have  been).  This  shining 
example  of  probity  was  furnished  with 
a  blank  book,  wherein  were  recorded 
the  names  of  the  voters  in  his  town- 
ship. Then  he  went  from  house  to 
house,  saying  to  each  man,  "Well, 
friend,  how  does  thee  want  to  vote?" 
and  writing  the  names  of  the  chosen 
candidates  as  they  were  given  to  him. 
Having  gone  the  rounds  he  appeared 
before  the  selectmen  with  his  roster. 
"Uncle  Ben's  votes,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  received  and  counted 
without  question,  and  were  never  chal- 
lenged by  one  single  human  being. 
Where  is  the  man  today  whom  the  peo- 
ple would  trust,  or  the  community 
who  would  trust  any  man  to  do  this 
tv:ng,  which  "Uncle  Ben"  did  simply 
as  a  matter  of  course?  One  election 
day  he  had  a  memorandum  written 
against  a  voter's  name,  which  read: 
"James  had  gone  to  mill,  but  I  took 
the  names  from  Silvy,  for  I  knew  it 
would  be  just  as  she  said,  anyway." 
Pass  along  that  anecdote  to  the  next 
woman's  suffrage  convention.  They 
ought  to  make  "Uncle  Ben"  a  retro- 
spective honorary  member  of  their  so- 
ciety. Only  one  vote,  and  that  one  the 
woman's!  James  and  Sylvia's  de- 
scendants, who  are  with  us  today,  can 
add  to  the  story  the  surname,  which  I 
omit. 


Although  the  members  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  are  deep- 
ly versed  in  antiquarian  lore,  they  may 
not  all  have  in  their  minds  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  "Uncle  Ben's  curricle,"  as  it 
existed  a  hundred  years  ago,  therefore 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  that  the 
dictionary  defines  a  curricle  as  "a  two- 
horse,  two-wheeled  vehicle,  with  a 
pole."  In  other  words,  a  chaise  drawn 
by  two  horses.  We  read  of  the  deacon's 
wonderful  one-hoss  shay,  that  went  to 
pieces  all  at  once,  with  a  thrill  and  a 
spill,  but  this  two-hos>s  shay  must  have 
been  still  more  wonderful,  though  it  did 


tells  U9  his  grandfather  bestowed  on  ., 
certain  springless  conveyance  of  t;-.- 
olden  time.  He  called  it  his  "circula- 
tor," not  because  it  circulated  over  tho 
roads  with  remarkable  velocity,  but  lo- 
calise it  promoted  the  circulation  of  it,,. 
vital  fluid.  In  a  case  of  dyspepsia,  too 
much  spring  in  one  vehicle  may  hav«- 
been  as  efficacious  as  too  little  in  the 
other. 

Besides*  varying  existence  with  cur- 
ricle-riding, and  vote-collecting,  this 
irrepressible  Benjamin  was  a  mason  by 
trade.  He  also  at  times  disported-  him- 
self on    the   ocean   wave     for     a   short 


BENJAMIN     HOWLAND     HOUSE 


not  give  up  the  ghost  all  at  once,  for  I 
recollect  peeing  the  pole  triced  up 
among  the  rafters  of  the  big  barn,  as  a 
sort  of  relic.  The  children  called  their 
grandfather's  one-horse  chaise  "the 
jiggle-joggle,"  and  many  a  frantic  ride 
they  took  in  it.  on  the  barn  floor,  even 
to  the  breaking  of  the  recumbent 
shafts.  I  can't  think  what  they  would 
have  named  their  great  grandfather's 
chaise,  kept  in  agitation  by  the  uneven 
trotting  of  two  horses.  They  might 
have    adopted    the    name    George    Eddy 


whaling  voyage  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
while  the  leviathans  were  yet  so  oblig- 
ing as-  to  come  here  to  be  harpooned. 
Furthermore,  after  his  migration  to 
the  wilderness,  he  was  a  model  pioneer, 
and  added  dentistry  to  his  manifold  ac- 
complishments, extracting  teeth  for 
hapless,  suffering  neighbors,  who  some- 
times remunerated  him  with  thanks, 
and  sometimes  with  abuse,  somewhat 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they 
had  gyrated  around  the  rooms  with 
his         pincers         in         their         mouths, 


for  the  amateur  dfntist  had  a  strain  of 
the  bull  dog  in  his  composition  and 
never  loosened  his  hold.  "Howland 
grit"  they  called  it,  I  believe.  By  the 
bye,  Howland  grit,  far  more  than  con- 
nubial felicity,  is  said  to  be  responsible 
for  the  small  number  of  divorces  in  the 
family. 

It  was  in  1792.  at  the  age  of  38,  that 
this  favorite  son  of  Dartmouth  left  his 
home  in  Rusell's  Mills  and  journeyed 
with  Mary  Slocum,  his  wife,  and  their 
young  children,  to  Saratoga,  in  New 
York  state,  where  they  abode  six  years. 

While  living  in  Saratoga  the  eldest 
daughter,  Sylvia,  married  Jethro  Wood, 
also  a  native  of  Dartmouth,  and  the 
youngest  son,  Slocum,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  a  world  where  he  was  destined 
to  be  of  much  service  to  many  poor 
souls. 

Not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  unfer- 
tile soil  at  Saratoga,  and  being  lured 
onward  byglowingaccounts  of  the  great 
Genesee  valley,  Benjamin  Howland  de- 
cided to  continue  his  westward  migra- 
tion. Early  in  March,  1798,  he  put  his 
wife  and  five  children,  (leaving  the 
bride  and  groom  behind  them)  into  a 
long  bob-sleigh  drawn  by  horses,  and 
driven  by  himself,  while  another  sleigh, 
or  rather  sled,  drawn  by  oxen,  con- 
tained their  household  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  was  "evoluted,"  as  he  said,  by 
Benjamin  Wilbur,  another  Dartmouth 
emigrant.  Mary  Howland  was  at  first 
a  trifle  suspicious  of  the  new  word, 
evoluted,  fearing  that  young  Wilbur 
had  watched  the  evolutions  of  the  sol- 
diers, on  muster  day,  at  the  spring 
training,  and  had  coined  the  word,  in- 
consistent with  the  peace  princi- 
ples Of  Friends,  but  long  before  the  end 
of  the  journey  she  forgave  him,  and 
adopted  the  word  herself,  as  she 
watched  from  her  vantage  ground,  at 
the  hinder  end  of  the  little  procession, 
and  observed  the  skill  with  which  he 
not  only  dominated  his  oxen,  with  his 
"haw!  gee!''  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
trolled the  herd  of  twenty  head  of  cat- 
tle, and  the  flock  of  sheep  he  drove  be- 
fore him.  No  general  of  infantry,  cav- 
alry, or  artillery  could  have  evoluted 
to  better  purpose,  though  even  his 
skill,  combined  with  that  of  "old  Dog 
Tray,"  did  not  always  suffice  to  keep 
order,  occasionally  the  beasts  became 
unruly,  then  it  was  that  my  future 
grandparent,  the  eldest  son,  Humph- 
rey, a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  called 
upon  to  round  up  the  flocks  and  herds. 
The  lad  had  a  Biblical  turn  of  mind, 
and  declared  it  reminded  him  of  Abra- 
ham offering  up  Isaac,  with  a  differ- 
ence. "The  ram  was  caught  in  the 
thicket  by  its  horns,"  all  right,  but  no 
angel  appeared  to  stay  his  father's 
hand  from  sacrificing  him.  He  consid- 
ered having  his  feet  soaked  in  snow 
water  for  a  fortnight  was  as  bad  as  be- 


ing bound  and  laid  on  a  pile  of  wood 
with  a  sharp  knife  at  his  throat.  Of 
course  rubber  boots  were  unknown,  and 
it  was  surprising  the  boy  did  not  die  of 
pneumonia. 

In  this  order  the  family  party  plod- 
ded on  through  the  forests,  and  over 
the  corduroy  roads  for  two  weary 
weeks,  till  at  last  they  reached  their 
destination.,  two  miles  east  of  the  little 
village  of  Aurora  on  Cayuga  lake. 

There  was  a  farm  (so  called  by  cour- 
tesy) of  135  acres  of  heavily  timbered 
land,  for  which  they  paid  about 
$800,  with  a  log  house  and  saw 
mill  thrown  in,  the  former  owner 
having  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  after 
clearing  three  of  the  135  acres,  and 
making  the  aforesaid  improvements. 

Mary  Slocum  Howland  had  come  in- 
to the  wilderness  to  live,  but  she  did 
not  wholly  forget  her  aristocratic  an- 
cestress, the  earl's  daughter,  and  she 
drew  the  line  at  log  houses.  There 
was  a  covenant  duly  entered  into,  that 
she  should  have  "a  frame  house,  two 
stories  high  in  front."  Accordingly  one 
was  immediately  begun.  As  I  have 
said,  her  husband  was  a  mason,  and 
a  good  one,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
massive  wide  throated  chimney  of  that 
house,  which  bears  witness  for  him 
to  this  day,  and  looks  as  if  it  might 
continue  to  do  so  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
He  laid  the  foundations  of  many  of  the 
homes  and  firesides  of  the  settlers.  Not 
a  little  of  his  work  still  stands  attest- 
ing the  thoroughness  of  the  worker.  He 
was  in  such  request  that  he  was  paid 
three  dollars  per  day  for  himself  and  an 
assistant.  The  highest  price  paid  at 
that  time  in  that  part  of  the  world  for 
any  labor,  ordinary  farm  hands  re- 
ceiving only  50  cents  a  day,  and  hired 
girls  (when  there  were  any),  50  cents  a 
week. 

In  the  front  room  of  this  new  house, 
the  first  Friends'  meeting  in  the  coun- 
ty was  held  in  1799.  Just  100  years  af- 
ter the  first  Friends'  meeting  was  held 
in  Dartmouth. 

At  all  times  and  places  Quakers 
settle  in  small  colonies  and  forthwith 
establish  a  meeting.  Among  the  lit- 
tle group  at  Scipio  were  a  number  from 
Dartmouth.  Paulina,  wife  of  Judge 
Wood,  Allen  and  Hannah  Mosher,  Syl- 
vanus  and  Lydia  Hussey  and  their 
families;  also  Content  Hussey  (called 
"Aunt  Tenty.")  Welcome  Mosher  had 
been  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  disowned 
for  joining  the  army,  but  reinstated. 
These  zealous  souls  came  to  meeting 
(often  times  a  silent  one)  through  miles 
of  rain  or  snow,  not  to  mention  the 
more  terrible  mud,  when  the  hubs  of 
the  wagon  wheels  rolled  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  and  three  miles  an  hour 
was  rapid  progression.  They  came 
faithfully  every  First  Day  and  every 
Fifth  Day,  and  when  a  business  meet- 


ing  was  held  once  a  month,  the  men 
considerately  retired  to  another  room 
leaving-  "Women  Friends"  to  trans- 
act their  business  untrammelled  by 
the  sterner  sex. 

James  McLauglin,  an  Irish  emigrant, 
often  expressed  his  sentiments  in  meet- 
ing on  this  wise:  "Truth,  justice  and 
Mercy,  my  friends,  show  me  an  honest 
man,  and  I  will  show  you  a  Christian." 
On  one  occasion,  after  a  prosy  discourse 
from  a  stranger,  he  rose  and  pithily 
remarked:  "There  are  persons,  who  can 
Lay  more  in  a  single  sentence,  than 
others  do  in  a  long  harangue."  The 
"r"  in  harangue  being  trilled  with  such 
startling  elocutionary  effect  that  the 
discomfited  preacher  nearly  jumped  off 
his  seat. 

Benjamin  Howland's  eldest  son, 
Humphrey,  had  taught  himself  survey- 


had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sell  his  Ian  J 
at  an  enormous  profit.  Thus  the  plain 
farmer  boy,  the  son  of  Uncle  Ben,  Uu- 
mason,  had,  at  30  years  of  age,  become 
a  rich  man. 

One  of  my  grandfather's  made  a  for- 
tune by  the  rise  in  land,  the  other  by 
the  rise  in  oil.  What  a  pity  some  o'f 
their  children  had  not  known  how  to 
keep  the  money  bequeathed  to  them, 
but  both  fortunes  are  now  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

While  Humphrey  Howland  was  pur- 
suing his  work  as  a  surveyor,  he  some- 
times came  in  contact  with  young  men 
fresh  from  college,  engaged  in  the  samo 
business,  who  made  use  of  their  recent- 
ly acquired  knowledge  to  sow  broad- 
cast the  names  they  shook  out  of  their 
classical  dictionaries.  How  much  bet- 
ter   to    have    kept    the    Indian    names! 
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ing,  and  being  a  very  energetic  and  am- 
bitious youth,  with  no  taste  for  digging 
stones  out  of  the  earth,  or  embedding 
them  in  mortar,'  he  so-.ght  and  found 
employment  as  a  surveyor  for  wealthv 
Quakers  in  New  York  city  on  the  look 
out  for  profitable  investments  in  the 
interior.  Thus  in -the' early  years  of  the 
last  century  he  carried  a  chain  and 
compass  over  a  large  part  of  western 
New  York,  displaying  the  same  acute 
business  capacity  as  was  shown  by  his 
remote  cousin,  George  Howland,  Sr.,  of 
New  Bedford.  Whenever  in  his  surveys 
lie  came  across  a  particularly  valuable 
piece  of  land  for  sale  cheap,  by  some 
disgusted  settler,  on  his  way  back  to 
civilization,  he  bought  it  from  the  sav- 
ings from  his  wages,  also  many  broad 
acres  for  a  mere  song  at  tax  sales.  He 
Lad  not  long  to  wait  before  immigrants 
flocked    in    from    all    quarters,    and    he 


Listen  to  a  few  specimens  of  the  ap- 
pellations they  freely  bestowed  on  these 
unoffending  settlements  and  townships, 
which  still  stagger  under  this  conglom- 
eration of  ancient  history:  Syracuse, 
Ithaca,  Utica,  Troy,  Tyre,  Carthage, 
Macedon,  Palmyra,  Romulus,  Aurelius, 
Marcellus,  Camillus,  Sempronius, 
Scipio,  Cicero,  Cato,  Conquest,  Sen- 
eca, Medina,  Hannibal,  Hector,  Ovid, 
Montazuma,  Lysander,  Pompey— until 
one  can  almost  trace  the  footsteps  of 
these  surveyors  through  the  forests 
where  in  many  places  the  blazed  trees 
were  their  only  g-uides.  Humphrey 
Howland,  with  the  natural  good  taste 
which  always  distinguished  him,  pro- 
tested against  these  names,  but  quite 
in  vain.  Years  afterward  he  received 
a  letter  containing  only  these  wrords: 
"Do  you  prefer  Penn  Yan  to  Pompey?" 
Mr.  Howland  knew  perfectly  well  that 


it  came  from  one  of  those  gray  young- 
surveyor?,  so  he  replied:  "It  is  more 
appropriate  to  name  a  town  Penn  Yan, 
for  Pennsylvania  and  Yankee  settlers, 
than  Pompey,  for  a  Reman  soldier;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  either."  He 
addressed  his  letter  to  "A  former  sur- 
veyor of  Cayuga,  Tompkins  and  Cort- 
land counties,"  at  the  postoffice  where 
the  letter  was  mailed.  It  was  delivered, 
and  the  old-time  acquaintance  re- 
newed, with  mutual  pleasure. 

One  of  the  reminiscences  he  was  fond 
of  repeating  was  this:  One  day  in  the 
wildest  part  of  the  wild  woods  he  came 
upon  an  unfinished  log  cabin,  whose 
owner  asked  him  in  to  dinner,  and  it 
would  puzzle  you  to  guess  what  was 
en  the  hospitable  board— literally  a 
board,  and  a  rough  one  at  that.  There 
was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  eggs,  tea,  coffee, 
suc-ar,  vegetables,  fruit  nor  even  salt — 
the  banquet  consisted  of  beech  tree 
leaves  and  vinegar,  washed  down  with 
clear  water     from  the     nearby   spring. 

Speaking  of  reminiscences,  there  was 
one  story  which  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  my  childish  memory.  It  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  period  than  these 
surveys,  to  a  time  when  the  Indians 
were  still  on  the  warpath,  the  savage 
Cayugas  being  particularly  inhuman  in 
their  treatment  of   the  whites. 

Unfortunately  I  have  forgotten  the 
heroine's  name.  I  only  know  that  she 
belonged  to  the  Dartmouth  clan  and 
possessed  her  full  share  of  Howland 
grit.  Some  years  ago  I  wrote  for  a 
newspaper  an  account  of  her  adventure 
which  I  will  copy  here: 

A  True  Story  of"  Frontier  Iiifc. 

It  is  a  stormy  afternoon  in  winter. 
A  woman  sits  alone  in  a  log  house,  in  a 
clearing  near  the  shore  of  Cayuga  lake 
in  New  York.  She  gazes  sadly  out  of 
the  window  at  the  charred  tree  stumps, 
half  buried  in  the  snow,  which  encircles 
her  new  home.  Then  her  eyes  turn 
slowly  and  wearily  to  the  unhewn, 
mud-plastered  logs  of  the  wall  and  to 
the  damp,  sodden  earth  of  the  floor;  fin- 
ally with  a  long  drawn  sigh  she  seats 
herself  before  her  spinning  wheel.  She 
spins  industriously  but  her  eyes  keep 
their  far-away  look,  and  her  thoughts 
are  busy  with  the  home  she  has  left. 
There  in  her  father's  house  are  ease 
and  comfort.  Here  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest  in  the  new  home  which  she  and 
her  young  husband  have  sought  to  cre- 
ate, are  privation,  suffering  and  danger. 
The  tears  stand  in  her  eyes  and  her 
whole  attitude  betokens  discourage- 
ment, almost  despair. 

What  is  this  sudden  change?  She 
g'ances  out  of  the  window.  She  listens 
intently,  a  look  of  mortal  terror  over- 
spreads her  face,  a  dealthy  pallor, 
which  seems  the  forerunner  of  a  swoon. 
Hut,  no!     A    desperate    courage    takes 


possession  of  her.  Her  features  stiffen 
to  a  look  of  stony  calmness.  She  sits 
bolt  upright  in  her  chair  and 
rapidly  whirls  her  wheel  and  draws 
out  her  thread  as  though  her 
life  depended  on  it,  and  surely 
her  life  does  depend  on  it, 
for  well  she  knows  that  the  one 
slight  chance  which  remains  to  her  ever 
to  see  the  light  of  anolher  day,  ever 
to  see  her  loving  husband  again,  may 
possibly  be  won  by  coolness  and  brav- 
ery, and  by  that  alone.  Suddenly  the 
door  of  the  cabin  is  hung  wide  open. 
A  hideous  savage  stands  upon  the 
threshold,  frightful  war  paint  stripes 
his  brawny  chest,  tall  feathers  crown 
his  head,  a  bright  tomahawk  gleams  in 
his  hand.  He  advances  into  the  room, 
followed  by  another,  and  another,  and 
still  another  of  his  murderous  tribe, 
until  the  house  is  filled.  They  stand  in 
silence,  and  in  silence  the  brave  wo- 
man pursues  her  task.  No  sound  is 
heard,  save  the  whirr  of  the  wheel,  her 
cold  impassive  face  betrays  no  sign  of 
fear,  her  hands  do  not  tremble,  she  ap- 
pears unconscious  of  or  indifferent  to 
her  visitors.  The  stoical  chief,  accus- 
tomed to  the  shrieks  of  his  "pale  face" 
victims,  gazes  at  her  in  dumb  admir- 
ation, as  at  a  kindred  spirit.  Now,  he 
will  try  her  still  further.  He  strides 
behind  her  chair  and  brandishes  the 
gleaming  hatchet  in  the  air  over  her 
head,  but  she  does  not  flinch.  Now, 
ho  cuts  the  skein  of  flax  from  the 
back  of  her  eh  ait.  fastens  it  in 
his  belt  instead  of  the  long  fair  hair  of 
the  scalp  lock  he  had  intended  to  take 
for  his  trophy,  and  with  one  wild, 
ringing  warwhoop,  the  Indians  leave 
the  cabin. 

To  return  to  Humphrey  Howland, 
when  he  was  25  years  old  he  visited  a 
settlement  of  Friends  at  Amawalk,  near 
New  York,  in  search  of  a  wife.  His  er- 
rand was  an  open  secret,  and  Phebe 
Field  with  a  weather  eye  to  the  main 
chance  in  the  disposal  of  her  daught- 
ers, said  to  herself:  "Deborah  will  not 
do-,  she  is  eighteen,  that  is  too  old,  I 
must  send  for  Sarah."  Sarah  had 
reached  the  mature  age  of  fifteen,  and 
was  attending  the  Friends'  boarding 
school  at  Nine  Partners.  '  Home  she 
came,  filled  the  bib,  was  married  and 
followed  the  western  trail.  Then  the 
ambitious  young  man  began  to  build 
what  was  for  the  time  and  place  a  pa- 
latial residence.  He  cleared  twenty 
acres  of  land,  cutting  down  all  the 
forest  trees,  grubbing  out  the  roots, 
and  levelling  the  ground  until  it  was  as 
smooth  as  a  floor,  then  he  sowed  it  with 
fine  grass  seed,  made  a  semi-circular 
driveway  from  two  gates,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  lawn,  planted  the  drive  on 
both  sides  with  stately  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, these  trees  being  of  quick  growth, 
and  looking  as  unlike  the  surrounding 
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forests  as  possible.  Three  weeping  wil- 
lows and  three  black  walnuts  were 
grouped  in  separate  clumps  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lawn,  and  along-  the  line  of 
the  fences  locust  trees  were  planted. 
None  of  these  trees  were  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  but  served  to  proclaim  to  all 
beholders:   "This  is  cleared  land." 

At  the  top  of  the  semicircle  a  house 
was  built  which  was  long  the  show 
place  of  the  country,  and  until  it  was 
burned  down  a  short  time  ago,  it  re- 
mained a  fine  residence.  Every  nail  in 
it  had  to  be  brought  on  horseback  from 
Utica,  a  hundred  miles  away.  Each 
one  of  the  floor  timbers  was  the  heart 
of  a  tree,  and  it  being  desirable  to  rid 
themselves  of  trees  as  fast  as  possible 


ported  with  the  aristocratic  appearan*  ■ 
of  the  place.  People  came  from  near 
and  far  to  view  the  house.  One  day 
a  sightseer  exclaimed:  "The  door 
hinges  bain't  solid  silver,  be  they?  i 
didn't  raly  s'pose  they  was?"  Then  she 
made  the  discovery  that  the  logs  in  the 
ilreplaces  were  not  turned  in  a  lathe, 
and  turned  away  with  turned-up  nose 
at  finding  so  many  of  the  reports  un- 
true. She  really  felt  aggrieved  and 
defrauded. 

Humphrey  Howland  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  Of  course  there  were  no 
railroads  known  or  thought  of  in  those 
days,  and  this  canal  was  to  open  up 
cheap    and    speedy    transportation    be- 
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these  timbers  were  placed  so  close  to- 
gether that  when  a  furnace  was  put 
into  the  house  •  in  modern  times,  it 
proved  impossible  to  get  space  for  the 
registers  without  chiseling  these  ob- 
structions on  each  side  of  the  openings. 
The  parlor  was  14  feet  high,  24  feet 
each  way,  and  circular  at  one  end.  The 
hall  went  through  the  house  and  was 
40  feet  long  by  15  wide.  Everything 
was  on  a  grand  scale,  even  to  a  tall 
clock,  nine  feet  high,  all  to  correspond 
with  the  stately  poplars  outside,  which 
set  the  keynote  of  the  stiff  and  some- 
what pompous  grandeur.  The  kitchen 
was  banished  to  the  basement,  a  most 
unnecessary  inconvenience  where  land 
was   so     superabundant,    but    it     com- 


tween  the  Great  Eakes  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  from  Buffalo  to  Al- 
bany, thence  down  the  Hudson  river 
to  New  York.  DeWitt  Clinton  was  the 
governor  of  the  state,  and  the  head 
and  front  of  the  whole  scheme,  devot- 
ing his  best  energies  to  its  success  for 
ten  years.  He  was  a  presidential  can- 
didate in  1812  but  was  defeated  by 
James  Madison.  Had  he  been  elected  it 
is  probable  the  canal  would  have  been 
built  by  the  Federal  government,  as  it 
was,  the  New  York  state  legislature 
assumed  the  responsibility.  Humphrey 
Howland  had  many  conferences  with 
the  governor  concerning  the  multitude 
of  "hindering  letting  things"  which  ob- 
structed the     great     work.     They  were 
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warm  personal  friends,  and  Clinton  was 
much  at  Poplar  grove.  During-  a  visit 
of  the  governor  and  Mrs.  Clinton  about 
1S20  their  matinal  coffee  was  poured 
from  this  coffee  pot,  which  in  its  crack- 
ed, broken  and  mended  condition  my 
sister  Hannah  Hoxie  Howland  now  re- 
signs to  your  tender  mercies.  After 
their  return  to  the  Gubernatorial 
mansion  in  Albany,  Mrs.  Clinton  had 
many  stories  to  tell  concerning  the 
"Castle  in  the  Wilderness,"  as  she 
named  Poplar  Grove.  One  of  them  was 
this:  She  said  the  place  was  so  beauti- 
fully kept  that  she  told  the  governor 
one  morning  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  thrown  his  shav- 
ing paper  out  of  the  window, 
and  she  laid  a  wager  with  him  that 
within  five  minutes  a  servant  would 
come  out  and  pick  up  that  paper.  She 
won  the  bet,  which  was  a  ring  she  al- 
ways afterward  wore  and  called  her 
shaving  paper  ring.  Mrs.  Clinton 
sometimes  complained  that  her  hus- 
band's rotation  In  office  fairly  made  her 
dizzy.  Assemblyman,  senator,  mayor 
cf  New  York,  lieutenant  governor, 
governor.  She  lad  only  grown  used  to 
being  lady  mayoress,  when  she  was 
transformed  into  governor's  lady,  and 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  the  first 
lady  in  the  land,  an  honor  which  she 
was  told  was  yet  in  store  for  her.  But 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  in  1S16  she 
she  must  always  remember  to  speak  of 
her  husband  and  address  him  as  gover- 
nor, but  in  1S17  and  1818  she  must  recol- 
lect that  he  was  plain  Mr.  Clinton,  and 
that  to  bestow  another  man's  title  on 
him  would  be  a  great  breach  of  eti- 
quette. Then  in  1819  he  was  re-elected 
and  she  had  just  grown  accustomed  to 
hearing  "your  excellency"  on  all  sides, 
when  presto  change,  no  more  use  for 
it  till  1824  again  set  him  on  his  pedestal. 
He  was  elected  for  the  fourth  time  in 
1S26.     In    1S28    he    died. 

Once  while  weather  bound  at  Poplar 
Grove  in  a  severe  equinoctial  storm, 
Clinton  said  to  the  members  of  his 
staff;  "I  will  erect  a  lodge  in  this  parlor 
and  we  will  install  Mr.  Howland  as  a 
brother  Mason."  Carpenters  were 
brought  and  the  thrones  and  altars  and 
other  requisite  paraphrenalia  were  con- 
structed. The  Grand  Master  in  the  east 
sat  on  the  sofa,  and  then  and  there 
Humphrey  Howland  was  installed.  De- 
gree after  degree  was  worked  until  he 
was  dubbed  a  Sir  Knight  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Holy  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  is  the  only  instance  on 
record  of  a.  lodge  being  erected  in  a 
private  house,  and  its  owner  being 
knighted  therein.  It  was  probably  the 
highest  Masonic  honor  ever  conferred 
at  one  time. 

DeWitt  Clinton  was  the  highest  Free 
Mason  in  the  United  States,  out  rank- 
ing all   other   Masons.     But   mv   grand- 


father had  to  pay  pretty  dear  for  his 
whistle,  for  such  honors  are  by  no 
means  gratuitous,  morover,  he  could 
never  attend  a  lodge  meeting,  nor  dis- 
play his  glories  in  any  way,  for  it  was 
imperative  that  the  Quakers  should 
not  know  he  was  a  member  of  a 
secret  society  under  penalty  of  dis- 
ownment.  If  Clinton  had  lived  long- 
er he  would  probably  have  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  United  States,  and 
Humphrey  Howland  would  have  been 
his  secretary  of  state.  Then  I  fancy 
he  would  have  bid  farewell  to  Quaker- 
ism. 

When  at  last  the  great  canal  so  long 
derisively  called  "Clinton's  Ditch"  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  the  triumphant 
governor  at  a  grand  ceremonial  func- 
tion in  New  York  city  poured  a  libation 
of  water  which  had  been  brought  from 
Lake  Erie  intc  the  Atlantic  ocean,  while 
at  every  town  along  the  route  for  six 
hundred  miles,  cannon  were  fired  at 
the  same  moment  of  time.  You  may  be 
certain  that  on  that  long  anticipated 
day  Humphrey  Howland's  heart  beat 
high   with   joy  and   exultation. 

He  soon  took  his  family  to  New  York 
on  one  of  the  canal  bo^ts,  or  packets 
as  they  were  called.  I  quote  from  an 
old  letter  written  by  one  of  his  young 
daughters: 

"It  is  very  wonderful  and  strange  to 
ride  in  this  way.  We  sit  on  the  deck 
and  glide  smoothly  along,  yet  we  see 
no  means  of  propulsion,  no  oars,  nor 
sails,  only  a  rope  tied  to  the  boat,  and 
when  our  eyes  follow  it  to  the  shore  we 
see  horse?  on  the  tow  path,  walking 
along  as  if  they  had  nothing  much  to 
do,  yet  if  we  were  on  terra  firma  they 
could  not  move  the  great  vessel  and 
its  contents  one  inch.  I  think  our 
governor  is  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  who  has  ever 
lived,  and  mother  does  too,  for  I  asked 
her  and  she  said,  'O  yes,'  We  have 
good  beds  and  sleep  as  well  as  at 
home." 

As  the  canal  was  completed  in  1S25 
the  writer  of  this  letter  must  have 
been  about  12  years  old.  Would  our 
girls  nowadays  get  in  "means  of  pro- 
pulsion," and  "terra  firma,"  and  pro- 
found reflections  about  benefactors  of 
the  human  race  in  their  letters?  I  think 
not,  though  they  might  be  sharp 
enough  to  better  understand  the  moth- 
er's gentle  smile  and  the  quiet  assent 
she  gave  rather  than  dampen  her 
daughter's   enthusiasm. 


If  we  have  no  distinguished  man 
amongst  our  blood  kin,  we  have  at 
least  one  by  marriage,  for  my  grand- 
father's eldest  sister  Sylvia  married 
Jethro  Wood  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
plough.  I  wonder  that  Dartmouth  does 
not  place  his  name  high  on  the  bead 
roll   of     fame,     as     one   of     her     most 
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honored  sons.  I  will  quote  scraps  here 
and  there  from  this  book  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  which  contains  the 
story  of  his  life.  Jethro  Wood  was  born 
in  Dartmouth  in  1774.  His  parents  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
mother.  Dinah  Hussey  Wood,  was  a 
niece  of  Ann  Starbuck,  who,  during  the 


of  braces  he  made  a  miniature  harness 
with  which  he  fastened  the  family  cat 
to  the  plough  and  drove  her  about  tho 
flower  garden.  For  this  piece  of  mis- 
chief he  received  a  good  old-fashioned 
whipping.  x\s  he  grew  up  the  chief  de- 
sire of  his  life  was  to  invent  a  plough- 
share which  from  its  shape  should  meei 
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absence  of  all  the  men  on  whaling 
voyages,  was  virtually  the  ruler  and 
governor  of  Nantucket.  As  a  boy 
Jethro  Wood  showed  the  trend  of  his 
mind.  When  only  a  few  years  old  he 
moulded  a  little  plough  of  metal  which 
he  obtained  by  melting  a  pewter  cup. 
Then  cutting  the  buckles  from  a  pair 


with  the  least  resistance  from  the  soil, 
and  which  could  be  made  entirely  of 
cast  iron,  with  bolts  instead  of  screws 
to  fasten  the  different  pieces,  so  that 
broken  ploughs  could  he  mended  by 
farmers  in  the  field,  without  having  re- 
course to  blacksrniths.  Day  after  day, 
he  whittled     so     persistently     that  the 
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neighbors  nicknamed  him  "the 
Whittling-  Yankee."  He  would 
take  a  large  oblong  potato  and  cut  it 
until  he  believed  he  had  obtained  the 
exact  curve  he  desired,  then  a  model 
■was  made  to  test  his  success,  and  so 
on,  time  and  again,  with  unwearied 
persevearance.  At  the  same  time 
Thomas  Jefferson,  president  of  the 
United  States  was  at  work  on  the  same 
problem,  but  Jethro  Wood  not  being 
cumbered  with  the  cares  of  state  was 
the  successful  inventor.  He  received 
letters  of  encouragement  from  Jefferson 
wishing  him  all  success.  The  Scientific 
American  ranks  him  with  Franklin, 
Whitney,  Fulton,  Goodyear,  Morse, 
Howe  and  McCormick.  There  have 
been  great  improvements  in  other  in- 
ventions, but  the  plough  came  from 
his  hand  simple  and  prefect  as  it  now 
is,  and  there  is  no  other  in  use.  His 
invention  never  brought  him  the  reward 
it  should  have  done.  Had  he  been 
blessed  with  the  business  sagacity  of 
George  or  Humphrey  Howland  he 
might  have  been  "rich  beyond  the 
■dreams  of  avarice." 

Even  the  magnificent  diamond  ring, 
worth  thousands  of  dollars,  which  was 
sent  him  by  the  Czar  Alexander  of 
Russia,  was  impounded  and  sold  for 
his  own  benefit  by  the  trusted  friend, 
who  wrote  the  French  letter  which  ac- 
companied the  plough  to  Russia.  Prob- 
ably the  letter  was  worded  in  such  a 
way  that  the  czar  supposed  Mr.  Mit- 
chell was  the  inventor  of  the  plough. 
I  will  not  quote  any  further,  but  give 
you  the  book  so  that  you  may  read  of 
jour  fellow  townsman's  efforts,  tri- 
umphs and  disappointments  at  full 
length. 

I  can  tell  you  a  story  about  him 
which  is  not  in  the  book,  but  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  man.  A  super- 
cilious Englishman  visiting  the  United 
States  compared  everything  he  saw  to 
the  glory  of  the  "tight  little  island." 
and  to  the  disparagement  of  the  great 
American  continnent.  Jethro  Wood  en- 
dured it  patiently  for  a  time,  then  he 
went  to  a  farmer's  wife,  who  was  not- 
ed for  her  super  excellent  cooking,  gave 
her  five  dollars,  and  told  her  to  pre- 
pare a  breakfast  fit  for  a  king,  to  be 
served  at  eight*  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

He  took  his  guest  for  an  early  morn- 
ing drive.  After  the  usual  enconiums 
on  England  and  the  English,  Jethro 
Wood  said:  "lrou  must  be  getting 
hungry,  let  us  go  into  one  of  these 
farm  houses  and  get  some  breakfast. 
There  is  one  down  there  by  the  lake 
shore,  suppose  we  try  that?"  The  Eng- 
lishman gasped  and  said:  "But  can  we 
eat  the  food?"  "If  we  can't,  we  can 
have  breakfast  when  we  get  home." 
was  the  rejoinder.    They  went  in.     The 


hostess   asked     them    to    "set     by   and 
have  a  bite." 

Such  a  meal  is  not  often  seen  on  a 
nobleman's  table  as  was  spread  before 
them.  The  Englishman  stared  and  ate, 
and  ate  and  stared,  and  when  he 
could  eat  and  stare  no  longer  they  went 
home,  and  he  sac  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  which  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing a  stream  of  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land to  Cayuga  county,  but  much  I  fear 
that  the  poor  misguided  things,  found 
it  did  not   rain   larks  every  day. 

Another  inventor  whose  name  in  her 
opinion,  was  fit  to  stand  beside  any  of 
the  great  ones,  was  Amelia  Bloomer, 
who  invented  the  celebrated  Bloomer 
Costume.  She  said  she  "took  the  sense 
of  the  ward  on  her  dress,  but  Madam 
Fashion  took  the  non  sense  and  carried 
it  ten  to  one."  She  was  a  sister  of 
Humphrey  Howland's  housekeeper,  and 
sometimes  came  to  Poplar  Grove  to 
visit  her.  The  master  of  the  house  was 
a  great  stickler  for  propriety.  The 
short  dress  and  pantalets  were  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  told  the  invent- 
ress  to  put  on  decent  clothes  or  go 
home.  I  believe  she  preferred  depar- 
ture to  abandonment  of  her  cherished 
toggery. 

Mrs.  Bloomer's  much  respected  sister, 
Sarah  B.  Wood,  lived  at  Poplar  Grove, 
as  child  and  woman,  for  00  years.  At 
last,  both  she  and  her  employer  died  of 
eld  age,  on  the  same  day.  and  were  in- 
terred  in  the  family  burial   ground. 

Never  were  two  brothers  more  un- 
like than  Humphrey  and  Slccum  How- 
land.  The  only  thing  they  had  in  com- 
mon was  the  ability  to  make  money, 
and  the  round  shoulders  so  much  re- 
prehended   by    George    Howland. 

The  elder  brother  was  fond  of  show, 
and  power,  and  position,  holding  him- 
self haughtily  aloof  from  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, in  what  some  people  called  "digni- 
fied isolation."  The  younger  cared  ab- 
solutely nothing  for  the  gods  of  his 
brother's  idolotry.  Was  always  ready 
to  aid  the  high  and  the  low.  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  never  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  a  cry  for  help.  Pie  was  a  man  great- 
ly to  be  respected  and  honored,  a 
worthy  son  of  "Uncle  Ben."  His 
daughter  Miss  Emily  Howland  is  yet 
with  us.  She  had  not  the  advantage  of 
being  born  in  Dartmouth,  but  aside 
from  that.  I  don't  know  anything 
against  her.  She  is  the  bright  con- 
summate flower  of  our  branch  of  the 
Howlands.  At  76  as  brilliantly  intel- 
lectual as  any  young  person.  She  holds 
office  as  a  bank  director,  attends  peace 
conferences,  presides  at  Woman's  suf- 
frage conventions,  spends  a  part  of 
each  winter  on  her  Virginia  plantation, 
where  ever  since  the  Civil  war.  she  has 
superintended  a  colony  of  self  support- 
ing    Negroes,      civilizing     them       with 
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church  and  school.  At  her  home  in 
Cayuga  county  she  has  built  a  beauti- 
ful schoolhouse  ,  where  many  of  her 
neighbors  have  received  an  excellent 
education,  otherwise  quite  unattain- 
able, and  she  has  taken  many  young 
women  from  a  distance  into  her  house 
and  given  them  a  home  while  they 
pursued  this  course  of  study.  If  I 
should  devote  the  rest  of  the  evening  to 
her  good  deeds  I  could  not  enumerate 
them  all.  To  know  her  is  a  liberal 
education.  I  am  indebted  to  her  for 
anecdotes  of  Benjamin  Howiand  and 
others  contained  in  her  "Historical 
Sketch  of  Friends-  in  Cayuga  County.' 
She  has  sent  you  this  bit  of  linen,  a 
part  of  a  table  cloth  which  was  hand 
spun  and  hand  woven  by  a  long  dead 
and  gone  ancestress  in  Dartmouth,  and 
carried  by  Mary  Howiand  on  the  ox- 
sled  through  the  wilderness  in  179S. 
After  107  years  of  absence  it  comes 
home  again. 


In  a  former  paper  I  alluded  to  the 
Separation  in  the  Friend's  Society  be- 
tween the  Gnrneyites  and  Wilburites. 
The  leader  of  the  Wilburites  in  New 
York  state  was  a  man  named  Job  Otis, 
a  native  of  New  Bedford,  who -formerly 
lived  in  the  house  still  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Bush  streets,  (now 
called  Acushnet  avenue  and  Madison 
street.)  Daniel  Ricketson  in  his  "New 
Bedford  of  the  Fast,  falls  into  rhyme, 
when  he  writes.  "I  must  just  notice  Job 
Otis."  Friend  Otis  had  been  very 
active  in  the  Hicksite  Separation  in 
procuring  the  disownment  of  those  who 
were  called  "unsound,"  and  in  the  Wil- 
bur division  he  was  no  less  bitter 
against  Joseph  John  Gurney.  His  in- 
vectives were  very  displeasing  to  Hum- 
phrey Howiand,  who  had  been  sumptu- 
ously entertained  at  Earlham,  while  in 
England,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
thought  very  highly  of  Joseph  John, 
and  his  religious  tenets.  One  cold 
winter  day  Job  Otis  came,  as  he  often 
did  to  Foplar  Grove,  and  soon  began  a 
tirade  against  his  pet  aversion.  Friend 
Howiand  remonstrated  with  his  guest, 
telling  him  he  would  not  allow  any  one 
deliberately  to  misrepresent  and  falsify 
in  his  house.  There  was  a  roaring  fire 
in  the  great  Franklin,  stove,  and  just  at 
this  juncture  the  wood,  which  was  pil- 
ed high  on  the  dogs,  came  down  with  a 
clater  and  shower  of  coals  to  the  front 
of  the  hearth.  Job  continued  his  rail- 
ing, tin-  heat  of  the  burning  coals  was 
intense,  between  Job  and  the  excessive 
heat  the  host  lost  his  temper,  and  seiz- 
ing the  long  handled  shovel,  raised  it 
in  the  air,  and  with  action  that 
would  have  graced  Satan's  stoker  in 
the  bottomless  pit  brought  it  down  on 
the  old  PYanklin  like  the  opening  of 
the  anvil  chorus.  The  shovel  was  flat- 
tened  out   into  a  pancake   turner,   and 


the  fire  flew.  Humphrey  Howlan  I 
said:  "If  thee  repeats  this  abuse,  1  will 
call  my  men,  and  have  thee  taken  out 
of  the  house,  and  thrown  into  the  high 
way." 

He  would  not  have  needed  to  can 
any  men,  for  he  had  the  muscular  abil- 
ity to  pick  up  his  adversary  with  one 
hand,  open  the  window  with  the  other, 
and  hurl  him  into  space,  but  the  little 
man  hastily  took  his  hat,  coat  and 
cane  and  departed.  They  never  recog- 
nized each  other  again  in  public  or 
private  life. 

After  this  scene  we  can  credit  the 
tale  of  the  Howiand  ancestress  200 
years  ago,  sitting  at  her  home  in  Dart- 
mouth in  her  rocking  chair,  tipping  for- 
ward, lifting  a  cider  barrel  on  her  lap 
and  drinking-  out  of  the  bung  hole.  At 
all  events  it  is  certain,  grandfather  was 
a  very  strong  man  in  his  prime,  for  he 
was  able  to  raise  a  barrel  of  potash 
from  the  ground  which  is  about  as 
heavy  as  so  much  lead.  Supposing  De- 
Witt  Clinton  to  have  witnessed  the 
flattening  of  the  shovel  would  he  have 
reconsidered  the  promised  secretary- 
ship, or  would  he  have  made  his  friend 
secretary   of   war   instead    of   stale? 

Our  hero  kept  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  was  as  much  excited  over  rail- 
roads when  their  turn  came,  as  he  had 
been  over  canals,  and  almost  the  first 
certificate  of  stock  issued  by  the  New 
York  Central  was  owned  by  him.  The 
back  of  the  kitchen  fireplace  at  Pop- 
lar Grove  was  lined  with  iron  plates, 
which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  first 
locomotive  used  on  that  railway.  Of 
course  they  were  a  late  addition  long 
after  the  house  was  built.  He  was  as 
fond  of  relics  as  this  Historical  society, 
and  wanted  to  buy  the  door  stone  from 
his  father's  old  house  at  Russell's  Mills, 
where  he  used  to  sit  and  eat  bread  and 
milk  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  It 
would  require  a  considerable  stretch  of 
imagination  to  fancy  George  Howiand 
senior,  sentimentally  contemplating 
the  door  step  of  the  old  farm  house  at 
Long  Plain.  "Up  and  doing!  Go 
ahead!"  was  his  motto,  and  as  for 
your  collection  of  rusty  harpoons  lie 
would  advise  sending  ail  that  rubbish 
to  the  junk  shop  without  delay. 

Notwithstanding  many  radical  differ- 
ences between  the  two  men,  Grand- 
father Humphrey  sometimes  reminded 
us  of  Grandfather  George,  for  instance, 
once  in  hiring  a  man  for  farm  work 
at  Poplar  Grove  he  said:  "Can  thee 
think?"  "O  yes!"  was  the  prompt 
and  very  animated  reply,  "I  can  think." 
"Then,"  said  the  Great  Mogul,  "I  don't 
want  thee.  I  do  the  thinking."  Con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  long  estab- 
lished type  of  character  of  the  How- 
land  family,  these  two  men  remind  one 
of  Aunt  Dinah's  twins,  when  she  said: 
"George  Washington     am     de  mostest 
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like  his  fader  dan  Andrew  Jackson  am, 
but  dey  am  bof  angels." 

Uncle  Ben's  youngest  daughter  Har- 
mony was  left  to  pine  in  single  blessed- 
ness from  a  cause  unique  in  the  story 
of  jilted  damsels.  She  had  a  beau  to- 
wards whom  she  was  well  affected,  who 
was  to  dine  at  her  father's  house  on  a 
certain  day,  and  she  had  planned  a 
most  enticing-  repast,  when  all  her  little 
arts  of  cookery  and  coquetry  were  to 
be  best  displayed  for  his  dear  sake. 
Unfortunately  her  mother  insisted  that 
Harmony  must  go  to  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  carried  her  point  too,  as  the  Slo- 
cums  are  very  apt  to  do,  down  to  this 
present  day.  It  was  settled  that  the 
mother  should  cook  the  dinner  instead 
of  the  daughter.  The  poor  girl  had 
many  misgivings,  for  her  mother  was 
old  and  very  forgetful,  but  she  pre- 
saged nothing  so  direful  as  the  actual 
occurrence.  When  they  sat  down  to 
the  dinner  table,  and  after  the  custom- 
ary silent  grace  had  been  observed,  the 
carver  put  his  knife  into  the  breast  of 
the  turkey.  Harmony  saw  at  a  glance 
that  her  mother  had  failed  to  remove  a 
very  important  part  of  its  internal 
economy  and  when  the  kernels  of  corn 
came  rattling  down  out  of  its  crop  on 
the  platter,  she  snatched  the  turkey 
from  the  table,  but  all  too  late.  This 
was  one  of  the  times  when  "the  sins 
of  the  pai-ents  are  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren," for  the  young  man  never  re- 
peated his  visit,  that  not  being  precise- 
ly the  style  of  housekeeping  he  was 
searching  for.  Would  that  this  foul  ac- 
cident had  not  happened: 

"And   Heaven   had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad  ungathered  rose 
On  my  ancestral  tree." 

So  said  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  poem  ad- 
dressed to  "My  Aunt,  my  dear  unmar- 
ried Aunt."  and  so  say  I,  for  my  aunt 
Harmony  was  always  out  of  Harmony 
after  that  blow  to  her  feelings.  Long 
afterward  she  lived  with  her  brother 
Humphrey  and  was  mildly  insane,  but 
was  quite  harmless,  and  had  her  harm- 
less idiosyncrasies,  for  instance,  when 
a  chimney  took  fire,  she  went  back  to 
her  room  at  the  supposed  risk  of  her 
life,  to  shut  the  bureau  drawers,  be- 
cause she  thought  they  would  burn  up 
more  comfortably,  than  if  left  partly 
open  in  an  untidy  fashion.  When  on  a 
visit  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in 
a  long  looking  glass,  and  burst  into  the 
parlor  exclaiming:  "There's  a  great 
tall  crazy  looking  woman  in  my  bed 
room,  and  she's  tossin'  her  arms  up  in 
the  air  as  if  she  was  Ecart  to  death 
at  somethin'."  This  did  not  quite  equal 
"Samantha  at  the  World's  Fair,"  when 
she  saw  herself  in  a  mirror  and  re- 
marked: "There's  a  very  honery  look- 
ing woman  coming  towards  us,  but 
she  favors   our  family   some." 


One  night  Harmony  declared  she  Was 
very  ill,  and  wanted  sister  Patty,  she 
should  surely  die  if  Patty  didn't  come. 
In  vain  her  brother  assured  her  that 
it  was  a  very  cold,  stormy  night,  and 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  send  for 
Martha,  but  she  continued  her  moan- 
ing plaint  until  a  hired  man  was  roused 
from  his  "beauty  sleep,"  and  sent 
grumbling  to  harness  a  horse  and  go  a 
mile  to  fetch  Mrs.  Hazlitt  post  haste. 
She  came  and  soothed  the  patient  with 
great  success,  "Now,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully, "We  will  put  a  mustard  plaster 
on  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  she  will 
soon  be  asleep."  It  acted  like  a  charm 
and  the  household  retired  to  rest,  but 
long  before  morning  they  were  roused 
by  a  piercing  shriek.  With  one  accord 
they  hastened  to  Harmony's  room. 
She  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  wild 
eyes,  as  soon  as  she  saw  them  she 
cried:  "Oh  my  foot!  my  foot!  Some- 
thin'  has  bitten  it.  I  know  by  the  way 
it  feels,  it  is  a  tarantula.  Go  keerful, 
and  try  to  ketch  it,  so  we  can  know 
what  kind  of  pizen  to  doctor  for." 
The  tarantula  was  soon  discovered  in 
the  shape  of  the  mustard  plaster  which 
had  slipped  from  her  neck  to  her  heel 
Then  they  knew  what  kind  of  pizen  to 
doctor  for. 


When  quite  an  aged  man,  Humphrey 
Rowland  ventured  alone  into  his  deer 
park,  an  enclosure  of  a  dozen  or  more 
acres,  surrounded  by  palings  twenty 
feet  high,  where  he  kept  a  number  of 
tame  deer.  One  cross  old  buck  resent- 
ed the  intrusion  into  his  domain,  and 
fiercely  attacked  his  owner,  who,  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  had  a  habit  of  wear- 
ing several  broad  cloth  capes  and  coats 
one  over  the  other,  and  with  his  usual 
resourcefulness  made  use  of  them  in 
this  extremity  in  regular  matador  style, 
though  not  to  irritate  but  to  blind  the 
beast.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
grave  Quaker  had  ever  witnessed  a 
bull-fight?  I  know  he  spent  several 
winters  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Maybe 
he  had  only  read  about  it.  This  is  what 
he  did.  When  the  buck  nearly  over- 
took him  in  his  flight,  he  turned  and 
threw  a  cape  or  a  coat  over  the 
creature's  horns,  giving  it  a  dextrous 
twist  and  twirl  which  so  blinded  and 
entangled  the  foe  as  seriously  to  im- 
pede his  progress.  You  may  feel  as- 
sured good  time  was  made  towards  The 
entrance  while  the  animal  was  occu- 
pied in  divesting  himself  of  the  incumb- 
rance. After  which  the  infuriated 
beast  would  recover  his  bearings  and 
return  to  the  charge,  only  to  receive 
anotner  extinguisher  on  his  lowered 
head.  In  a  way  it  must  have  been 
comical  to  see  him  bend  down  his  head, 
as  if  to  have  his  clothes  put  on.  Just 
as   he   had    freed    his   antlers    from    the 
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last  garment  the  exhausted  proprietor 
made  his  escape  through  the  gate 
stripped  like  a  gladiator.  Thus  you  see 
instead  of  throwing  away  gun  and 
knapsack,  like  the  retreating  soldier  of 
a  panic  stricken  army,  he  converted 
this  extra  weight  of  which  he  was  glad 
to  rid  himself,  into  a  weapon  of  offense 
and  defence.  Once  outside  the  strong 
gate  with  the  heavy  bolts  securely 
drawn,  he  felt  the  need  of  expression 
as  on  the  day  the  shovel  was  flat- 
tened. He  shook  his  fist  at  the  animal, 
pawing  furiously  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barrier,  and  said  impressively:  "I 
am  Humphrey  Howland,  I  own  thee. 
Thee  will  die  tomorrow."  The  farmer 
who  had  witnessed  the  performance 
from  a  distance,  and  who  had  come 
running  to  the  rescue,  armed  with  a 
pitchfork,  was  accustomed  to  repeat 
this  speech  with  great  gusto,  and  when 
people  asked:  "Did  he  die  tomorrow?" 
answered  with  much  solemnity:  "He 
did,  and  we  had  his  tough  old  carcass 
to  eat  down   stairs   in   the  kitchen." 

Having  appealed  to  my  relatives  for 
some  reminiscences.  I  copy  from  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  my  younger 
sister,  Sarah  H.  Mason  of  San  Francis- 
co. She  writes:  "I  often  think  of  the 
sleigh  rides  I  used  to  take  with  Grand- 
father Humphrey  in  that  remarkable 
conveyance  of  his.  Do  you  remember? 
The  back  seat  had  a  buggy  top  over 
it,  and  grandfather  in  his  feeble  old  age 
had  a  green  baize-curtain  made  to  hang 
down  in  front  of  it  from  the  top,  com- 
pletely shutting  out  the  driver  on  the 
high  front  seat,  and  making  it  as  dark 
as  Erebus  behind  the  curtain.  How 
well  I  recollect  the  sensation  as  the 
cumbrous  vehicle  rocked  and  creaked  in 
going  through  the  snow  drifts,  and  into 
and  out  of  the  pitch  holes,  and  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  that  we  should  be 
overturned  and  dragged  at  the  horse's 
heels.  When  it  became  too  frightful  I 
would  cautiously  raise  one  corner  of  the 
curtain  a  tiny  bit,  to  convince  myself 
that  it  was  really  daylight  outside,  but 
the  octogenarian  would  always  say: 
"Seems  to  me  I  feel  a  little  draft."  Then 
down  would  go  the  curtain  and  I  would 
sit  and  tremble.  The  relief  of  a  safe 
return  home  was  great,  yet  strange  to 
say,  I  was  always  ready  to  embark  on 
another   perilous    passage." 

A  member  of  our  family,  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous  in  these  pages, 
writes:  "My  recollections  of  our  mutual 
grandfather  are  not  many,  I  remember 
seeing  him  pour  his  scalding  hot  tea 
into  his  saucer,  looking  at  me  over  the 
edge  as  he  drank  it  and  saying.  "Thy 
good  mother  does  not  let  thee  "do  this, 
and  she  is  quite  right."  I  recall  read- 
ing the  newspaper  to  him  at  the  top 
of  my  voice,  and  his  saying:  "Don't 
mutter,  child,  don't  mutter."  It  ap- 
pears I  had  lofty  notions  of  honor   in 


those  days,  for  I  am  told  he  offered  me 
a  bright  half  dollar  if  I  would  eat  a 
teaspoonful  of  peas,  and  that  I  replied 
with  dignity:  "I  will  eat  a  plateful  of 
the  nasty  green  pills  to  please  thee,  but 
ladies  do  not  take  bribes."  What  a 
dreadful  little  prig  I  must  have  been! 
However,  the  answer  pleased  him,  and 
I  had  the  half  dollar,  without  the  pilis. 
This  is  all  I  can  remember  of  our  re- 
spected ancestor,  but  you  tell  me  you 
are  writing  a  screed  for  posterity,  and 
as  I  shall  soon  be  ancient  history  my- 
self and  regarded  with  the  same  half 
mournful  curiosity  we  now  bestow  on 
our  predecessors,  I  really  think  there 
is  one  instance  of  my  great  natural 
amiability  that  ought  to  be  recorded  for 
future   generations. 

When  I  was  about  four  years  old,  I 
stood  one  day  by  the  open  fire  in  the 
wide  kitchen  fireplace — a  place  where  I 
distinctly  was  not  wanted,  among  the 
pot  hooks,  the  roasting  jacks,  dripping 
pans  and  tin  ovens.  Orange  Wilbur, 
our  mother's  "hired  help"  from  Dart- 
mouth, lifted  the  big  steaming  iron 
tea-kettle  off  the  crane,  and  deposited 
it  on  the  old  fashioned  brick  hearth, 
which,  for  fear  of  fire,  usurped  half  the 
kitchen  floor.  Orange  said  to  me, 
"Don't  kick  over  the  kettle."  The  idea 
had  never  previously  entered  my  head, 
but  being  presented  to  my  receptive 
mind,  as  something  I  was  forbidden  to 
do.  T  acted  upon  the  suggestion  with- 
out delay,  gave  the  kettle  a  vicious 
kick  and  received  the  whole  deluge  of 
boiling  water  on  my  foot,  so  that  when 
I  was  placed  on  the  settle,  and  my 
stocking  was  removed,  the  skin  came 
with  it.  My  screams  brought  in  the  en- 
tire family.  Orange  hastened  to  ex- 
plain that  she  was  not  to  blame  for  she 
had  that  minute  told  me  not  to  do  it. 
Mother  said:  "The  very  way  to  make 
her  do  it.  She  is  as  mulish  as  Father 
George  himself."  With  this  unbought 
and  unsolicited  testimonial  from  my 
own  mother  and  his  own  daughter-in- 
law,  George  Howland  and  I  should  be 
amply  content. 

Shall  I  go  on  and  relate  the  result  of 
this  transaction?  I  could  not  walk  for 
as  much  as  three  months,  but  I  passed 
i he  time  pleasantly  enough,  sitting  on 
the  kitchen  floor  with  my  foot  on  a 
cushion,  reading  aloud.  I  had  known 
my  letters  and  read  children's  books 
for  a  year  or  more,  but  then  I  began  to 
soar.  I  read  anything  and  everything 
■just  for  the  pleasure  of  pronouncing  the 
words,  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
was  not  of  the  slightest  importance  in 
my  estimation.  Poor  Orange  Wilbur,  I 
suspect  she  was  bored  to  death,  for 
when  any  one  remarked  how  smart  I 
was,  she  said:  "Yes,  smart  where  the 
skin  is  off."  And  Thomas  Wilbur,  her 
husband,  said:  "Yes,  but  limited,  very 
limited."    I  did  not  know  the  difference 
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between  limited  and  liniment,  and 
thought  they  were  both  talking  about 
my  foot,  so  my  vanity  escaped  the 
shock  it  might  otherwise  have  sus- 
tained. I  became  a  drawing  card  and 
might  have  been  exhibited  as  an  infant 
phenomenon.  People  came  in  carriages 
to  near  the  baby  read,  and  brought 
their  own  books  to  make  sure  I  had  not 
been  coached.  Undaunted  by  law, 
physic,  or  theology,  I  read,  on  as  long 
as  my  audience  required.  It  was  like 
a  dog  walking  on  its  hind  legs,  it  was 
not  well  done,  but  it  was  astonishing 
that  it  was  done  at  all.  My  next  ex- 
ploit was  spelling,  I  progressed  swim- 
mingly until  I  broke  down  on  syzygy. 
And  to  this,  day  I  hate  the  word, 
sy-zy-gy  what  kind  of  a  word  is  that?" 

So  much  for  my  correspondence,  I 
will  now  return  to  my  own  narrative, 
and  finish  with  the  appropriate  ending 
of  a  ghost  story. 

After  Humphrey  Rowland's  death 
my  husband  bought  the  place  and  we 
went  there  to  live.  There  was  an  al- 
most forgotten  ghost  story  connected 
with  the  house.  It  was  said  that  a 
ghost  carriage  sometimes  drove  up  to 
the  door  and  stopped.  It  was  covered 
with  dust  and  trunks,  but  when  any- 
one went  out  to  investigate  all  had 
vanished.  We  laughed  at  the  story  but 
paid  no  further  heed  to  it.  One  evening 
not  long  after  our  arrival,  while  we 
were  at  supper,  we  heard  a  carriage 
drive  up  and  stop  before  the  door.  I 
said:  "I  wonder  who  has  come."  It 
was  a  warm,  bright,  moonlight  night, 
and  the  windows  were  wide  open.  I 
looked  but  saw  nothing.  AVe  went  out 
of  doors,  but  there  was  no  one  there. 
Then  I  thought  of  the  ghost  carriage 
and  I  must  confess  it  was  rather 
creepy,  under  the  tall,  sombre  trees, 
especially  as  I  looked  up  in  the  meadow 
to  the  family  burial  ground.  My  hus- 
band warned  me  to  say  nothing  of  the 
occurrence,  "for,"  said  he,  "if  we  give' 
the  place  the  reputation  of  being- 
haunted,  we  can  not  get  any  one  to 
work  for  us."  Nothing  further  was 
heard  of  the  ghost  carriage  for  a  long 
time.  At  length  one  noon  I  was  sitting 
on  the  front  door  steps,  when  I  saw 
and  heard  a  heavily  loaded  wagon 
passing  along  the'  road,   which   was   at 


a  very  considerable  distance  from  the 
house.  Just  as  it  came  opposite  to  the 
door,  I  noticed  that  I  no  longer  heard 
the  rumbling  of  the  wheels,  although  I 
still  saw  the  wagon.  This  attracted  my 
attention.  I  listened  and  heard  wheels 
again  further  down  the  road,  although 
the  wagon  had  passed  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  trees-.  I  called  one  of  the 
farm  men  and  told  him  to  dig  in  the 
road,  on  that  spot.  He  hesitated,  and 
appeared  to  think  I  was  demented,  but 
thought  better  of  it,  and  did  as  he  was 
told.  In  describing  the  affair  that 
evening  to  the  cook,  I  heard  him  say: 
'•Old  Humphrey  looked  at  me,  out  of 
the  madam's  eyes,  and  I  thought  it  was 
safest  to  dig."  Very  soon  we  came 
upon  the  remains  of  an  old  bridge,  with 
quite  a  hollow  place  underneath,  and 
I  concluded  that  in  certain  conditions 
of  wind  and  weather,  if  a  heavy  wragon 
happened  to  be  passing,  and  if  any  one 
happened  to  be  listening,  those  peculiar 
sounds  were  borne  towards  the  house 
and  noticed.  If  this  explanation  is  not 
tenable,  I  leave  it  to  this  society  to 
furnish  a  better  one.  Of  course,  the 
dusty  carriage  and  trunks  were  natural 
embellishments  of  a  good  ghost  seeer's 
love  of  the  marvellous.        * 

In  closing,  I  will  jus-t  add  that  the 
small  number  of  Benjamin  Howiand's 
descendants  is  remarkable.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Gideon  Howland, 
whose  descendants,  as  heirs  under  Syl- 
via Ann  Howiand's  will,  now  number 
S00  strong,  while  there  are  scarcely  fifty 
people  on  earth  to  claim  descent  from 
"Uncle   Ben." 

Apparently  Humphrey  Howland  ex- 
pected his  progeny  to  multiply  as  the 
sands  of  the  seashore,  for  he  left  money 
to  found  a  girl's  boarding  school  for  his 
descendants,  to  which  two-fifths  as 
many  other  crirls  should  be  admitted. 
Since  his  death  in  1862,  there  have  never 
been  more  than  three  pupils  who  could 
have  entered  this  educational  establish- 
ment, and  as  two-fifths  of  three  girls, 
is  not  an  easily  divisible  fraction,  and 
as,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  not  one 
solitary  girl  of  an  age  to  attend  the 
school,  the  court  has  declared  the  be- 
quest null  and  void.  Thanking  you  for 
your  polite  attention  I  bid  you  good 
night. 
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Old    Dartmouth   Historical   Society 


AT   THE 


ROOMS    OF   THE    SOCIETY 


MARCH   30,   1906 


The  third  annual  meeting-  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  was  held 
in  the  hall  adjoining  the  rooms  of  the 
society  on  March  30,  1906,  the  president 
presiding.  Officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: 

President — William  W.  Crapo. 


Vice  presidents — George  H.  Tripp, 
Henry  B.  Worth. 

Secretary — Elizabeth  Watson. 

Treasurer — William  A.  Mackie. 

Directors  for  three  years — Henry  H. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Clement  Nye  Swift,  Ellis 
Li.    Howland. 


Report  of  Directors 

By  Elizabeth  Watson,  Secretary 


The  directors  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society  present  their  third 
annual  report.  This  society  is  no  long- 
er an  experiment,  it  is  a  responsibility. 
The  time  has  passed  when  we  could 
quietly  drop  out  of  existence,  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  We  now  have  a  recog- 
nized place  among  the  historical  so- 
cieties of  the  country,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  many  communications  which  are 
received  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  last  was  from  Ore- 
gon, asking  for  information  concerning 
the  landing  of  Gosnold,  and  for  photo- 
graphs of  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk. 
Through  the  publication  and  photo- 
graph sections  we  are  able  to  satisfac- 
torily comply  with  the  request. 

Our  importance  and  resources  are 
often  overrated,  and  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance  of  various  long  lost  ances- 
tors, whose  descendants  write  to  us  in 
the  belief  that  our  historical  researches 
have  resulted  in  complete'  genealogies  of 
all  the  Old  Dartmouth  families.  But 
such  experiences  show  us  how  large  a 
field  for  usefulness  is  open  to  us.  and 
how  much  historical,  work  is  appre- 
ciated. 

The  details  of  the  work  of  the  va- 
rious sections  will  be  furnished  by  their 
respective  chairmen  and  only  matters 
relating  to  the  society  as  a  whole  are 
here  noted. 

The  education  section  has  been  un- 
able to  report  any  work  thus  far.  Not 
for  lack  of  interest,  but  because  its 
plans  for  lectures  and  various  instruc- 
tive meetings  would  require  an  audi- 
ence hall,  and  our  limited  income  has 
not  permitted  the  necessary  expense. 
Another  year  this"  section  hopes  to  add 
to  the  interest  and  attractions  of  the 
society. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Wing  for  the  free 
use  of  this  room  for  several  meetings, 
and  also  for  many  other  kindnesses  re- 
ceived. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  society 
776  membership  tickets  have  been  is- 
sued, including  17  life  members.  Of 
this  number  40  have  died,  55  have  re- 
signed and  24  have  been  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues.  "We  have  at  the 
present  date  631  members  in  good  and 
reg-ular  standing,  while  sixteen  are  still 
hopeful  possibilities,  as  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  them  to  atone  for  their 
neglect  or  fnrgetfulness  in  the  matter 
of  this  year's  subscriptions.  Several 
members  have  paid  their  dues  in  ad- 
vance for  next  year;  a  pleasing  pre- 
cedent which  others  may  like  to  fol- 
low. 


The  last  year  has  taken  from  us  ).\ 
death  many  valued  members,  am  :  ■.- 
them  Captain  Thomas  R.  Rodman,  --•  . 
nior  vice  president  of  the  society.  \\v 
miss  his  cheerful  help  and  wise  coun- 
sel, and  deeply  appreciate  his  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  all  trusts  reposed  in  him. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  society, 
he  was  one  of  its  strongest  and  truest 
friends. 

With  deep  regret  we  note  the  other 
names  which  death  has  stricken  from 
our  roll  since  the  last  annual  meeting: 

George  F.  Bartlett. 

Gilbert  Nelson  Collins,  a  life  member. 

Edward   Taber   Co  veil. 

R.  Louisa  Seabury  Church. 
William  Carruthers. 

Martin  Luther  Eldredge. 

George   Samuel   Fox. 

Frederick  Grinnell,  a  life  member. 

Charles    B.    Hillman. 

Sylvanus  T.  Hawes.  * 

Samuel    I  vers. 

Gilbert   Dean   Kingman. 

Bethuel    Penniman. 

Nathan   Dodge  Phinney. 

William  Fearing  Potter. 

A.  Martin  Peirce. 

George   R.    Reed. 

Jireh  Swift. 

Kate   Sweet. 

Walter    Spooner    Thornton. 

Sarah  Jane  Taber. 

Isaac  Brownell  -Tompkins. 

The  society  has  held  quarterly  meet- 
ings throughout  the  year.  The  meeting 
in  June  was  at  Smith  Mills,  where  we 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Home.  This  meet- 
ing is  memorable  as  being  the  only  one 
where  not  only  intellectual,  but  also 
liquid  refreshments,  were  furnished  by 
the  committee.  The  papers  were  read 
by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Tucker  on  "Histori- 
can  Associations  in  North  Dartmouth." 
and  by  Job  S.  Gidley  on  "Historical 
Glimpses  of  Old  Dartmouth  Schools." 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  New  Bedford 
Yacht  club,  the  September  meeting  was 
held  in  the  club  house  at  South  Dart- 
mouth, when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Anna  H.  Swift  on  "A  Day  in  Dart- 
mouth. England."  Previous  to  the 
meeting  a  clambake  was  served  in  "La- 
ban's  Folly."  when  over  200  people  were 
seated  at  the  tables. 

The  December  meeting  took  place  in 
the  hall  adjoining  the  rooms  of  the  so- 
ciety. Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Howland  Taber 
read  a  paper  on  "Friends,  Here  and 
Hereaway,  Continued."  At  this  meet- 
ing the  society  formally  adopted  the 
seal,  designed  and  presented  by  Clem- 
ent Nye  Swift. 


Tn  addition  to  the  regular  meetings, 
the  society  joined  with  the  Old  South 
Historical  society  of  Boston  in  its  an- 
nual pilgrimage  on  June  24.  1905.  This 
included  a  visit  to  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  society  rooms,  where  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  made  by  the 
president  and  refreshments  were  served 
by  the  museum  committee;  a  trip  to 
Fort  Phoenix,  with  an  al  fresco  lunch- 
eon; an  inspection  of  the  Fairhaven 
public  buildings;  a  meeting  in  the 
Town  hall;  and  finally  an  excursion 
down  the  bay. 

Our  society  was  represented  by  its 
president*  who  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises at  the  dedication  of  the  Fearing 
memorial,  at  Fairhaven,  on  July  29, 
1905. 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  "ac- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Lyceum  in  voting  to  give  to  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  the 
accumulated  interest  for  two  years  on 
the  fund  of  the  Lyceum. 

The  review  of  the  past  year  shows 
much  progress,  much  interest  and  a 
sure  and  steady  growth.  The  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  the  society  can- 
not be  doubted.  For  many  years  the 
wish  for  an  historical  society  has  been 
universal  among  our  people.  Now  that 
such  an  organization  is  fairly  and  cred- 
itably established  we  feel  that  we  have 
the  right  to  hope  for  and  expect  sup- 
port and  encouragement  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Old  Dartmouth. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

By  Lloyd   S.   Swain,   Treasurer 


Statement    of    the    condition    of   the    Old 
Dartmouth    Historical      society    for    year 
ending  March  30,  1906: 
Balance     on     hand     March     17th, 
1905.  $56.34 

Receipts. 
From   dues,                                  $633.00 
Unity  club.                        32.20 
"    •    Institution  for  Sav- 
ings  (interest),                  24.96 
"       N.    B.    Lyceum    (in- 
come for  1903-4),              4S0.12 
sale  of  pamphlets,          36.30 
sale  of  buttons,               22.00 
"        Saturday          admis- 
sions,                                   15.10 
Total,  


Expenditures. 
Historical  research   section— 
Gaylord     Bros.,     $2.20,     W.     H. 
Collins   &   Co.,   $5, 
Photograph  section — 

W.    H.    Collins    &    Co.. 
Publication  account— 

E.    Anthony   &    Sons, 
Expense  account- 
Miss    Elizabeth    Watson 

("salary ).  200.00 

W.   A.  Wing  (salary),  75.00 

C.     F.     Wing,   (rent    and 

chairs),  114.12 

Mereurv    Pub.    Co.,  21.37 

X.    B.    Gas    Co.,  22.52 

Postage,      $28.70,      sundry 

bills,  $50.89,  79,59 

Museum  account- 
George   F.    Winslow.  21.25 
Buttons,    $16.68,    Standish 

Bourne,   $13.50,  30.18 

W.    A.    Tripp,    $5,    Sher- 
man &  Perry,  $10,  15.00 
Sundry   bills,  21.15 


Total, 

Cash  on  hand, 


L243.68 

$1,30102 

$7.20 

2.40 

53.50 


512.60 


87.5S 

$663. 2S 
636.74 

"$17300.02 


President  William  W.  Crapo,  in  com- 
ment upon  an  item  in  the  treasurer's 
report,  of  $480.12  received  from  the 
New  Bedford  Lyceum,  stated  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Lyceum 
last  summer,  Captain  Thomas  R.  Rod- 
man and  himself,  perhaps  the  senior 
members  of  the  organization,  urged 
that  the  Lyceum  had  outlived 
the  purpose  of  its  incorpora- 
tion and  had  been  dormant  for  many 
years,  and  the  Old  Dartmouth  society 
was  the  logical  heir  to  its  fund,  which 
would  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  suggestion  was  favorably  re- 
ceived and  cordially  approved  by  the 
other  members,  and  a  vote  was  passed 
to  pay  over  to  the  Old  Dartmouth  so- 
ciety the  income  of  two  years  from  the 
fund.  Steps  were  also  taken  for  the 
transfer  of  the  fund  to  that  society, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  president,  F.  A.  Milli- 
ken,  Thomas  R.  Rodman  and  Mr. 
Crapo,  was  appointed.  The  committee 
thought  it  wise  that  the  transaction 
should  have  the  approval  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
duty  of  presenting  the  necessary  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  two  societies 
and  the  restrictions  which  should  ac- 
company the  transfer  has  been  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Milliken,  representing  the 
Lyceum,  and  Charles  W.  Clifford,  rep- 
resenting the   Old  Dartmouth   society. 

In  spite  of  many  unavoidable  delays, 
Mr.  Crapo  said,  the  work  is  well  un- 
der way,  and  the  society  may  hope 
for  a  favorable  conclusion  within  a 
short  time.  The  amount  of  the  fund 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5000. 


Report  of  the  Historical  Research  Section 


By  Henry  B.  Worth 


The  results  accomplished  by  this  sec- 
tion during-  the  past  year  have  been 
chiefly  in  two  directions.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  documents  and  papers 
have  been  contributed,  of  which  par- 
ticular mention  should  be  made  of  those 
relating  to  the  war  of  1812,  donated  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Page.  Large  scrap-books 
ha\e  been  provided,  and  all  the  docu- 
ments in  the  custody  of  the  society  will 
be  mounted  therein  as  fast  as  possible. 

Much  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
the  study  of  old  houses  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  New  Bedford  Public  Li- 
brary, and  the  Mercury.  At  considera- 
ble expense,  the  library  procured  a 
large  collection  of  photographs  of  an- 
cient houses  located  in  Old  Dartmouth, 
mounted  them  in  a  suitable  book,  and 
added  much  historical  material  in  re- 
lation to  land  titles,  and  the  whole  has 
been  fully  indexed,  and  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  future  investigators.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  contents  of  this 
book  might  be  printed,  but  the  cost  of 
such  a  work  would  probably  not  be  met 
by  the  return  from  sales.  The  collec- 
tion came  to  the  attention  of  the 
editor  of  the  Mercury,  who  discovered 
that  the  same  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  print 
the  picture  and  history  of  one  house 
each  Saturday  morning.  This  was 
commenced  the  first  of  last  July,  and 
has  been  continued  since  that  date, 
and  several  desirable  results  have  been 
attained.  In  the  first  place,  the  en- 
graved plates  of  the  pictures  have  been 
made,  and  are  available  for  future  use 
on  terms  that  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible if  the  affair  had  been  left  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  notes  accompany- 
ing the  pictures  can  be  reprinted  with- 
out great  cost  whenever  thought  neces- 
sary. Then  the  public  has  become  in- 
terested in  reading  these  articles,  and 
it  has  given  an  opportunity  to  preserve 
material  by  pasting  clippings  in  scrap- 
books,  and  many  are  keeping  such  col- 
lections. 

One  of  the  scrap-books  of  this  socie- 
ty contains  all  of  the  historical  articles 
published  in  the  Mercury,  and  The 
Standard,  together  with  compilations 
on  other  subjects.  When  these  have 
been  indexed  they  will  be  available  in 
the  preparation  of  family  histories  and 
genealogies. 

The  territory  of  the  original  town  of 
Dartmouth  is  now  divided  into  five  mu- 
nicipalities, one  city  and  four  towns. 
These  have  concerned  historical  writ- 
ers in  varying  degrees.  New  Bedford, 
although  the  latest  section  to  be  set- 
tled,   has    had    two   histories   and    been 


the  subject  of  numerous  special  arti- 
cles and  pamphlets.  During  the  Old 
Home  Week,  the  committee  prepared 
an  attractive  work  on  certain  historical 
phases  of  Fairhaven,  but  no  complete 
history  of  the  four  towns  has  ever  been 
written.  Captain  Franklin  Rowland 
has  devoted  considerable  time  in  the 
preparation  of  a  history  of  Acushnet, 
which  is  now  nearly  finished.  Although 
the  charter  of  this  town  was  granted  in 
1864,  yet  the  locality  was  settled  in  the 
early  years  that  witnessed  the  arrival 
of  Ihe  English. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  gratification 
if  a  similar  history  of  Fairhaven  could 
be  undertaken.  Here  the  first  settlers 
of  the  town  located  their  homes,  and 
here  the  history  of  Old  Dartmouth  be- 
gan. They  loved  the  ways  of  the  Pil- 
grim church,  and  clung  tenaciously  to 
its  teachings  in  the  years  when  the  in- 
habitants were  largely  Quakers.  Who- 
ever studies  the  history  of  the  early 
times  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  the 
peculiar  feeling  between  the  communi- 
ties on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the 
Acushnet  were  not  due  to  the  events  of 
the  war  of  1812,  but  originated  over  a 
century  before,  when  the  16  families, 
under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Seth 
Pope,  struggled  with  the  powerful  and 
aggressive  majority  of  townspeople 
that  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Here  is  a  field  which  no  student  has 
investigated,  and  one  full  of  the  most 
engrossing  interest:  The  history  of 
Fairhaven  on  land  and  sea  is  a  subject 
that  will  repay  the  attention  of  any 
student. 

Both  Dartmouth  and  Westport 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way; 
their  history  supplements  that  of  Fair- 
haven. These  controversies  over  relig- 
ion and  church  in  the  towns  of  the  col- 
onies furnish  most  fascinating  subject 
for  study.  The  conflict  between  the 
Pilgrims  and  Quakers  in  ancient  Dart- 
mouth, where  the  latter  were  largely  in 
the  majority,  was  not  parallelled  in  any 
other  locality  in  New  England.  When 
Captain  Pope  and  his  loyal  band  of 
Presbyterians  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Society  of  Friends,  he  secured  a 
powerful  ally  in  the  Puritan  establish- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts. 
and  all  the  forces  of  law  and  court 
were  pressed  home  vigorously  upon  the 
Dartmouth  Quakers.  The  principal 
charge  against  them  was  their  refusal 
to  pay  taxes  to  maintain  the  Presby- 
terian meeting-house  and  minister. 
Four  officials  spent  months  in  the  Bris- 
tol prison  rather  than  obey  the  man- 
date from  Boston.  Finally  the  imperial 
decree  of  the  English  crown  settled  the 
question   in    favor     of   the     Dartmouth 


Friends.  Whoever  writes  the  early  his- 
tory of  these  towns  will  find  some  of 
the*  most  unique  and  stirring-  events  of 
colonial  days. 

A  generation  or  more  ago  the  labor 
of  preparing-  a  town  history  was  an 
appalling-  task;  the  writer  was  obliged 
to  collect  his  material  not  only  in  reg- 
Isteries  equipped  with  poorly  prepared 
indexes,  but  in  closets  and  garrets 
wherever  he  might  reach  unknown  and 
forgotten  books  and  documents.  It 
naturally  resulted  that  many  writers 
relied  upon  local  tradition  rather  than 
procure  their  facts  from  original 
sources.  This  difficulty  has  now  been 
largely  removed;  the  records  of  many 
registen'es  have  been  printed,  and  all 
have  been  carefully  indexed;  libraries 
have  become  documentary  museums; 
most  librarians  are  students  of  history, 
and  are  on  the  alert  in  collecting  and 
preserving  valuable  material.  "When- 
ever the  town  has  a  building  that  is  a 
safe  repository,  people  are  ready  to  do- 
nate documents,  books  and  pictures.  In 
this  section  there  are  three  fire-proof 
buildings,  each  of  which  contains  im- 
portant collections  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive. In  the  New  Bedford  library 
alone  there  are  225  log-books.  The  ef- 
fect   of    this    preliminary    collection    in 


other  places  is  apparent  in  the  town 
histories  recently  published;  that  of 
Ipswich,  printed  within  a  few  months, 
may  be  cited  as  a  type  of  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  ever  compiled. 
Ho ving  the  work  of  collecting  material 
wholly  or  largely  accomplished,  the 
writer  may  give  his  attention  to  ex- 
amination  and    arrangement. 

The  day  when  the  Gosnold  monu- 
ment was  dedicated,  Rev.  Dr.  Griffis 
stated:  "If  I  am  correct  in  the  opinion 
that  the  great  events  of  the  world  for 
the  next  five  hundred  years  will  occur 
on  the  Pacific,  the  key  to  that  history 
must  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
American  made  whaleships." 

When  Commodore  Perry  was  pre- 
paring for  his  expedition  to  Japan,  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  visit  New 
Bedford  to  consult  some  shipmasters 
who  had  learned,  by  observation  and 
experience  the  dangers  of  the  coast  of 
eastern   Asia. 

In  those  quiet  and  unpretentious 
homes  that  look  out  upon  the  four  riv- 
ers of  Dartmouth  have  lived  men  who 
on  sea  and  shore  were  bright  examples 
of  bravery,  integrity  and  fortitude. 
Their  exploits  ought  to  be  described 
and  preserved  in  the  annals  of  these 
towns. 


Report  of   the    Museum    Section 

By  Annie  Seabury  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Section 


To  the  Members  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical   Society: 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  mu- 
seum section  is  not  so  much  a  record 
of  work  accomplished,  as  an  appeal  for 
The  future.  We  have  done  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  past  year, 
hut  we  certainly  have  not  done  all  we 
might. 

Many  valuable  and  interesting  arti- 
cles have  been  sent  to  us,  and  we  have 
arranged  and  eared  for  them  as  well 
;ts  our  space  would   permit. 

Our  Saturday  afternoon  teas  have 
been  held  regularly,  and  have  been  fair- 
ly well  patronized.  We  have  met  but 
few  times,  for  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  meet  for.  Things  have  gone 
<>n  smoothly,  and  no  one  has  cared  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  our  present  ex- 
istence. So  far,  so  good.  In  this  seren- 
ity, however,  there  is  a  danger — a  dan- 
ger of  indifference  and  of  cessation  of 
effort.  We  need  to  go  to  work;  we 
noed  to  expand;  we  need  to  feel  a  more 
vital  interest  in  our  work;  we  need  to 
devote  more  time  and  thought  and  en- 
ergy to  it,  and  to  give  to  it  more  of 
our   prized   possessions. 

We  hope,  and  Ave  have  some  little 
right  to  expect,   that  the  coming  year 


will  see  us  in  a  different  home.  The 
fact  that  we  have  outgrown  our  pres- 
ent quarters  speaks  for  itself.  We  need 
a  building  of  many  rooms,  where  our 
exhibits  may  be  classified  properly  and 
arranged  attractively.  We  need  a 
building  outside  the  fire  district,  stand- 
ing by  itself,  to  which  beautiful  and 
valuable  articles  may  be  entrusted 
without  fear  on  the  part  of  donors  or 
owners  of  detriment  to  them  or  of  loss. 
We  need  money —money  to  purchase 
articles  that  properly  belong  to  Newr 
Bedford — articles  which  are  going 
away  from  here  and  which  can  never 
be  replaced.  We  need  money  to  work 
with  in  every  way. 

I  appeal  to  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  become  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  I  appeal  to  every  member 
of  the  society  for  active  help.  Help  us 
with  your  sympathy,  your  interest, 
your  possessions,  your  money. 

When  the  old  East  Indian  society  of 
Salem  was  founded,  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  it  was  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  the  ship  masters  and 
the  merchants  who  were  its  members, 
to  bring  home  from  every  voyage  some- 
thing of  interest  and  of  value  to  their 
museum.      That    same    loyalty    to    the 


objects  of  the  .society,  continuous  from 
the  beginning,  has  made  the  Peabody 
institute,  into  which  the  East  Indian 
society  was  merged,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting museums  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  I  wish  every  one  of  our  mem- 
bers might  make  a  visit  to  Salem  and 
see  the  portraits  of  the  old  Salem  ships. 
the  admirably  arranged  and  classified 
ethnological  exhibit,  and  come  homo  in- 
spired with  a  like  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
and  a  resolution  to  make  our  New  Bed- 
ford museum  one,  too,  of  which  this 
generation  and  succeeding  generations 
would  be  proud. 

It  is  surely  worth  our  while  to  work 
for  this,  for  "Whatever  of  strange,  gro- 
tesque and  curious  past  generations 
have  collected  in  their  wanderings  by 
sea  and  land  finds  lodgment  here.  It  is 
a  home  of  half-forgotten  histories,  of 
valorous  deeds  grown  dim  through  the 
lapse  of  years — a  harbor  of  refuge  for 
derelict  gods,  derelict  weapons,  dere- 
lict volumes,  derelict  instruments  which 


once  discoursed  sweet  enough  musir. 
but  the  fashion  of  which  lias  now' 
passed  away.  A  tleeting  procession  ••> 
individual  lives  has  ministered  to  h -■. 
furnishings.  How  much  vigorous  en- 
deavoring now  over  and  done  with 
never  to  be  recalled,  has  gone  to  supply 
the  furnishing  of  this  room!  After  ail 
is  not  the  most  any  human  creature 
dare  hope  for,  the  more  or  less  dusty 
corner  of  some  museum  shelf  at  last— 
the  passion  of  the  heart  testified  to  by 
some  battered  trinket,  the  sweat  of 
the  brain  by  some  maggot-eater,  manu- 
script, the  agony  of  death  by  some 
round  shot  turned  up  by  the  plough- 
share? And  how  shall  any  one  dare 
complain  of  this  since  empires  before 
now  have  only  been  saved  from  obliv- 
ion by  a  few  buried  potsherds,  and 
whole  races  of  mankind  by  childish 
picture  seratehings  on  a  reindeer  bone? 
A  museum  is  the  individual,  his  arts, 
his  possessions,  his  religion,  his  civili- 
zation!" 


Report  of  the  Photograph  Section 

By  William  A.  Wing,  Chairman 


The  photograph  section  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  (estab- 
lished by  vote  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing) has  been  trying  to  tell  the  story 
of  Old  Dartmouth  with  a  camera,  which 
has  proved   an  efficient   help. 

We  are  already  the  possessors  of 
several  hundred  photographs  of  ref- 
erence to  Old  Dartmouth's  history — and 
such  subjects  as:  — 

Early  sites,  ancient  houses,  old 
whalers,  hardy  sea  captains,  former 
industries,  present  localities  in  the  old 
days  and  foreign  views  where  they 
have  connection  with  our  mother  town- 
ship. 

Some  choice  gifts  are  old  wharf 
scenes  taken  by  the  famous  artist,  the 
late  William  Bradford,  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  photographs  taken  by  the  artist, 
Bierstadt.  also  New  Bedford-born,  and 
showing  many  views  of  the  old  town 
nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

This  section  naturally  takes  great 
interest  in  collecting  photographs  of  the 
old  sea  captains  who  "hailed"  from  this 
port.  There  has  been  a  generous  re- 
sponse, but  many  are  needed  to  make 
our  collection  complete.  One  very  in- 
teresting donation  is  the  photograph 
of  Captain  Mellen,  murdered  in  the  mu- 
tiny of  the  ship  Junior,  whose  tragic 
voyage  is  a  far  more  thrilling  sea  tale 
than  many  in  fiction. 

The  card  system  is  used  in  cata- 
loguing our  photographs. 


To  those  who  are  interested  in 
climbing  the  family  tree,  this  photo- 
graphic section  is  of  special  value,  for 
in  many  Old  Dartmouth  families  we 
can  show  pictures  of  the  place  in  Old 
England  whence  the  family  came,  and 
what  is  nearer  to  us,  photographs  of 
ancestral  homes  in  Old  Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts — quaint  shingled  farm- 
houses, of  the  lean-to  gambrel  and 
Dutch-cap  types.  Then  we  have  views 
of  some  of  their  rooms,  with  the  huge 
fireplaces,  and  attractive  old  paneling. 
and  of  such  household  gods  as  the  tall 
clock,  old  china,  quaint  mirrors,  the 
various  tables  and  desks  with  secret 
drawers. 

Then  there  are  pictures  of  the  old 
Friends'  meeting-house,  where  those 
of  the  early  faith  worshiped,  and  the 
quiet  God's  acre  where  they  lie  at 
rest;  photographs  of  old-time  mar- 
riage certificates,  signed  by  many  an 
early  worthy  of  Old  Dartmouth. 

There  are  the  old  grist  mills,  some- 
times for  generations  in  one  family, 
and  where  all  went  with  their  grain  to 
be  ground,  and  which  were  general 
7-neeting  places  and  headquarters  for  all 
news. 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  pictures  of 
many  old  whalers,  whose  "greasy  voy- 
ages" in  the  heyday  of  whaling  made 
the  fortunes  of  many  Old  Dartmouth 
lads,  who  built  great  mansions  for  their 
homes,  photographs  of  which  we  have; 


but  the  houses  themselves  are  being 
demolished  all  too  fast.  In  fact,  our 
photographs  tell  the  story  of  many  a 
family  of  Old  Dartmouth. 

A  great  service  has  been  done  the 
society  by  Henry  B.  Worth,  who  has 
been  indefatigable  in  seeking  out  the 
histories  of  the  interesting  ancient 
homes  in  Old  Dartmouth,  which  have 
been  attractively  photographed  by 
Fred  Palmer. 

This  section — as  well  as  the  whole 
society — has  just  met  with  a  loss  in  the 
death  of  Gilbert  Kingman,  whose  in- 
terest in  photography  and  rare  collec- 
tion of  old  New  Bedford  views  have 
been  of  much  service  to  us. 

The  souvenir  post-card  craze  has 
reacher]  this  section,  and  we  have  a 
•classified  collection  of  over  a  hundred. 


on  such  subjects  as  New  Bedford,  Fair- 
haven,  Whalers  and  Whaling.  Society 
of  Friends.  Early  Industries  and  Pres- 
ent Manufactures,  arranged  in  the  typi- 
cal  post-card  albums. 

We  are  considering  the  most  ad- 
visable way  of  presenting  our  photo- 
graphs to  the  public  view.  At  present, 
cramped  quarters  and  a  more  cramped 
purse  forbid  the  attractive  arrange- 
ment we  hope  for  in  a  permanent  home. 
At  present  we  are  forced  to  show  our 
photographs  piecemeal  in  a  case  about 
three  feet  by  two— but  arranged  by 
subjects,  the  effect  is  not  unattractive. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  this  collection 
of  "picture  memories"  as>  complete  as 
possible,  and  we  ask  you  to  help  us  in 
telling  the  history  of  Old  Dartmouth 
by  photography. 


Report  of   the  Publication   Section 

By  Elizabeth  Watson,  Chairman 


The  publication  section  reports  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  pamphlets 
containing,  the  papers  read  at  the  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  society,  with  addi- 
tional accounts  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Fearing  Memorial  in  Fairhaven,  and 
the  Old  South  Historical  Society  pil- 
grimage to  Old  Dartmouth. 

Through  this  section  the  society  re- 
ceives exchanges  from  many  historical 
organizations  and  keeps  in  touch  with 
what  is  being,  accomplished  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  fre- 
quent calls  for  our  pamphlets  by  socie- 
ties and  individuals  who  have  heard  of 
our  existence  through  the  general  cir- 
culation of  historical  society  news. 

Perhaps  this  committee  ■  realizes 
more  than  any  other,  the  opportunities 
for  making  our  work  of  permanent  and 
•of  great  value.  We  look  with  envious 
eyes  upon  the, publications  of  such  so- 
cieties   as    the    Essex    Institute,    which 


issues  quarterly  most  interesting  vol- 
umes, plentifully  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures of  the  ships  and  masters  that 
made  old  Salem  famous.  And  away 
from  Kansas  comes  a  large  and  fasci- 
nating book  telling  about  the  early  set- 
tlement of  that  state;  the  troubles  with 
the  Indians,  the  laying  of  the  first  rail- 
road, General  Custer's  gallant  record 
and  the  history  of  the  west;  so  enter- 
taining that  we  quite  forget  it  is  sim- 
ply a  report  as  we  turn  the  pages. 

We  long  for  the  means  to  publish 
something  equally  attractive,  for  our 
locality  is  surely  rich  in  material,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  whaling  indus- 
try; while  we  have  exceptional  fine  op- 
portunities for  illustrating  our  printed 
articles. 

At  nresent  we  can  only  strive  to 
make  our  little  sketches  as  attractive 
as  possible  and  look  forward  to  greater 
and  better  things  in  the  future. 
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Memoir  of  Thomas  R.  Rodman 

By  Henry  H.  Crapo 


Thomas  Rotch  Rodman  Mas  born  in 
New  Bedford,  September  27th,  1S25,  and 
died  in  New  Bedford  December  ISth, 
1905.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Rod- 
man (Junior)  and  Hannah  Haydock 
Prior,  and  grandson  of  Samuel  Rodman 
and  Elizabeth  Rotch,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Rotch  and  Elizabeth  Barney,  his 
wife. 

Thomas  R.  Rodman  was  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  John  Rodman,  who 
died  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes  in  1686, 
having  been  banished  from  Ireland  in 
1655  "for  wearing  his  hat  on  in  the  As- 
sizes of  New  Ross,"  for  which  offence 
he  was  committed  to  gaol  for  three 
months,  and  refusing  to  purge  himself 
of  the  contempt  of  court  was  "ban- 
ished that  country."  This  intense  loy- 
alty to  the  doctrines  of  that  "despised 
sect  called  Quakers,"  to  whom  New 
Bedford  is  indebted  for  so  much  that  is 
best  and  highest  in  her  development 
and  history,  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  six  generations  of  Rod- 
mans from  whom  Thomas  R.  Rodman 
sprang. 

Thomas  Rodman,  a  spn  of  the  exiled 
Irishman,  came  to  Ne'wport,  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  became  a  leading  citi- 
zen and  a  prominent  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  beirig  clerk  of  the 
monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings 
of  Rhode  Island  for  thirty  years.  His 
grandson,  Samuel  Rodman,  was  born 
in  Newport  November  11,  1753.  After  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Rotch  he  resid- 
ed in  Nantucket  and  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  William  Rotch  &  Sons, 
organized  to  carry  on  the  whale- 
tishery  at  Dunkirk,  France.  In  1798  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  New  Bed- 
ford, where  he  died  Dec.  24,  1835.  He 
was  a  man  of  upright  and  benevolent 
character,  largely  identified  with  the 
mercantile  affairs  of  New  Bedford,  and 
clerk  of  the  New  England  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  and  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  for  New  England  for  many 
years. 

Samuel  Rodm'an  (Junior),  son  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Rotch)  Rod- 
man, and  father  of  Thomas  R.  Rod- 
man, was  born  in  Nantucket  ^Vlarch  24, 
1792,  and  died  in  New  Bedford  August 
1,  1876.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  New 
Bedford,  a  birthright  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  a  constant 
worker  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery, 
peace  and  temperance.  He  was  fore- 
most in  all  local  charitable  and  educa- 
tional movements.  He  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of  the 
Free  Public  library,  and  was  for  sixty- 


three   years   a   trustee   of   the   Friends' 

academy. 

In  1812,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  began 
a  daily  meteorological  record,  which 
was  maintained  and  continued  by  his 
son,  Thomas  R.  Rodman,  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1905.  The  observations 
taken  daily  with  the  aid  of  approved 
instruments  possessed  a  positive  scien- 
tific value,  which  has  been  widely  rec- 
ognized. To  this  laborious  and  inde- 
fatigable work  of  both  father  and  son 
may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  the 
establishment  and  success  of  the  pres- 
ent leading  industry  of  New  Bedford, 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  since 
the  data  so  collected  demonstrated  the 
peculiar  adaptability  of  the  local  at- 
mospheric conditions  to  the  processes 
of  spinning  and  weaving. 

Thomas  R.  Rodman  was  educated  at 
the  Friends'  academy  of  New  Bedford, 
at  Haverford  college  and  at  Harvard 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  the  year 
1846.  Among  his  college  classmates  and 
lifelong  friends  were  Senator  Heorge  F. 
Hoar.  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Professor  George  M.  Bane,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Mitchell  and  others  who  took 
high  rank  in  the  several  occupations  of 
their  lives. 

The  love  of  study,  the  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  in  classical  and  mod- 
ern literature,  the  alert  inquiring  mind 
which  seeks  without  cessation  to  know 
the  world's  accumulated  store  of 
knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  found  in  Mr.  Rod- 
man's case  no  interruption  as  the  cares 
of  life  succeeded  the  freer  period  or" 
youth,  remaining  with  him  throughout 
his  life  in  an  exceptional  degree,  a 
constant  inspiration  and  delight.  He 
Mas  one  of  the  fourteen  young  men 
who  in  1845  formed  an  interesting  lit- 
erary society  called  the  Blue  club, 
whose  meetings  for  many  years  were  of 
unusual  interest.  During  all  of  his  life 
as  a  student  his  interests  and  sympa- 
thies were  broad.  He  was  not  only  fa- 
miliar with  the  literature  and  history 
of  the  past,  but  he  kept  in  touch  with 
contemporary  matters  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  all  movements  seeking 
the  betterment  of  social  and  civic  con- 
ditions. This  interest  he  made  effective 
by  active  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
many  societies  and  movements  having 
such  objects  in  view.  He  was  an  in- 
terested supporter  of  the  New  Bedford 
Lyceum,  himself  a  lecturer  in  the 
earlier  days,  and  often  on  its  lecture 
committee  and  at  one  time  its  vice- 
president.  He  was  the  vice  president  of 
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the  Brooks  club  from  1899  until  his 
death.  He  was  from  18.r)6  until  his  death 
a  trustee  of  the  Friends'  academy,  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
which  his  family  had  been  always  fore- 
most. He  was  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  of  New  Bedford  from  1857 
to  1880,  and  again  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  common  coun- 
cil in  1878  and  1870.  He  was  president 
of  the  Association  for  the  Uplifting'  and 
Relief  of  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  and  always  an  earnest  friend  of 
the  nation's  wards.  To  many  philan- 
thropic movements  he  gave  his  unstint- 
ed aid  and   support. 

Especially  was  he  interested  in  mat- 
ters of  local  history,  and  through  him 
much  of  the  earlier  history  of  this  com- 
munity has  been  preserved,  our  local 
historians  constantly  referring  to  him 
for  facts  and  traditions,  and  always 
finding  in  him  a  ready  and  generous 
collaborator.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society  and  its  vice  president  from  its 
organization   until    his   death. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  soldier  patriot 
of  the  Civil  war  that  Captain  Rod- 
man was  best  known  and  will  be  best 
remembered.  Above  all  else  he  was  a 
lover  of  his>  country,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  nurture  in  the  Quaker  abhor- 
rence of  war,  and  his  tastes  which  drew 
him  to.  the  studious  paths  of  peace,  he- 
responded  unreservedly  to  the  call  of 
patriotism  to  defend  the  union  against 
the  rebellion  of  the  secession  move- 
ment. In  the  summer  of  1SG2,  then  in 
his  36th  year,  he  assisted  his  cousin, 
William  Logan  Rodman,  in  organizing 
Co.  H  of  the  38th  regiment  of  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was 
mustered  into  service  Aug.  21,  1862,  and 
his  cousin  having  been  promoted  to 
major,  he  was  commissioned  captain 
of  the  company,  and  after  only  ten 
days  in  camp  was  ordered  to  the  front, 
serving  continuously  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  was  engaged  with  his 
company  in  the  battle  of  Bisland,  and 
in  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  Louisi- 
ana, during  which  there  were  two  un- 
usually severe  engagements,  one  on  May 
27th,  1863,  in  which  his  cousin.  Wil- 
liam Logan  Rodman,  was  killed,  and 
one  on  July  14th,   1S63. 

A  comrade  thus  describes  him.  "In 
the  midst  of  battle  he  regarded  not 
self,  and  while  there  was  a  pallor  on 
his  face,  indicating  the  realization  that 
at  any  moment  the  whizzing  bullet  or 
the  screaming  shell  might  cut  off  sud- 
denly his  life,  with  compressed  lips 
and  face  to  the  enemy  he  unflinchingly 
performed  his  full  duty.  In  one  of  our 
battles  during  the  siege  of  Port  Hud- 
son I  remember  he  stood  erect  when 
♦•verybody  else  was  lying  down,  for  we 
were  close  to  the  enemy's  breastworks, 
and  not  until  some  of  us  pled  with 
him  did  he  change  his  position.     Under 


his  leadership,  no  matter  what  the 
risk,  his  men  obeyed  his  orders,  and  he 
never  demanded  more  of  them  than  he 

himself  was  ready  to  do He  was 

ever  solicitous  of  the  comfort  of  his 
men,  and  the  encouraging  words*  spoken 
to  them  in  hospital  were  inspiring  and 
helpful.  He  was  tender  and  considerate 
when  a  comrade  died  and  the  sad  in- 
formation to  the  comrade's  friends  con- 
veyed by  him  was  couched  in  words  of 
sympathy  which  were  of  real  comfort 
to  those  bereaved." 

Captain  Rodman  would  have  wished 
to  remain  always  with  his  company, 
but  his  superior  officers,  recognizing  his 
abilities,  detached  him  on  Sept.  28th, 
1863,  from  his»  company  and  he  served 
on  special  staff  duty  until  the  close  .of 
the  war,  being  mustered  out  July  11th, 
1865.  Not  until  July  14th,  1S65,  in  New 
Bedford,  at  the  old  railroad  depot  on 
Pearl  streat,  did  he  again  welcome  "his 
boys,"  and  then,  as  they  marched 
through  the  home  streets,  with  his 
characteristic  courtesy  and  humility  he 
refused  to  lead  them,  falling  back  into 
the  ranks,  since,  although  their  cap- 
tain, for  two  years  they  had  marched 
under  another's  leadership.- 

The  ties  of  comradeship  thus  formed 
in  these  years  of  mutual  service  to  the 
nation  were  ever  afterward  the  strong- 
est interests  of  his  life.  He  joined  Post 
1  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
at  an  early  date,  and  in  1SSS  became 
a  member  of  the  Richard  A.  Pierce 
Post  190,  serving  as  junior  vice  com- 
mander, and  senior  vice  commander, 
and  as  commander  in  1891  and  1892  be- 
ing the  only  comrade  in  the  post  who 
served  two  consecutive  years  as  s>uch 
commander.  He  also  served  as  com- 
mander of  the  Bristol  County  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  association. 

To  his  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army 
he  was  an  ever  ready  helper.  His 
benefactions  both  in  personal  effort  and 
in  financial  assistance  were  unstinted. 
He  was  faithful  in  attendance  at  the 
camp  fires  and  reunions.  His  uncom- 
promising adherence  to  what  he  re- 
garded as  right,  his  hatred  of  trick- 
ery and  hypocrisy,  his  lofty  ideals  and 
his  strong  prejudices,  sometimes  made 
him  appear  cold  and  austere,  but  to 
every  worthy  call  his  tenderness  and 
considerateness  always  responded. 

.After  the  war  Captain  Rodman  was 
in  charge  of  certain  gold  mining  opera- 
tions in  Colorado  for  several  years, 
and  subsequently  purchased  a  farm  in 
Kansas,  near  Lawrence,  where  he  lived 
until  about  1871.  It  was  during  this 
western  life  that  he  became  interested 
in  the  various  races  of  Indians,  to 
whose  cause  he  was  afterwards  de- 
voted. 

After  returning  from  the  west  he  was 
with  William  J.  Rotch  and  Leander 
Plummer  for  a  time  and  then  entered 
the   employ   of   the   Wamsutta   mills   in 
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April,  1880,  serving  in  that  capacity  un- 
til April,  18!J0,  when  ho  retired  from 
active  business  life. 

While  Mr.  Rodman's  paternal  an- 
cestry were  90  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  Friends  society,  he  became  a 
devoted  member  of  ihe  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  While  always  pre- 
serving in  a  marked  degree  the  traits 
of  spirituality  and  simplicity  which 
characterize  the  Friends,  he  was  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  church  of  his 
adoption,  serving-  as  a  vestryman  and 
as  senior  warden  of  Grace  church  of 
New  Bedford,  and  for  many  years  rep- 
resenting" the  parish  in  the  diocesan 
conventions. 

Mr.  Rodman  had  three  children,  all  of 
whom  survive  him — Julia  W.  Rodman 
of   New   Bedford;    Efrle   Rodman,    mar- 


ried   George    W.    Goethals,     lieuteimis: 
(now  major)   United   States  army; 
Samuel  Rodman,  formerly  of  the  Unit. -(] 
States  army. 

William  E.  Sayer,  in  writing  of  y\  r, 
Rodman's  influence  and  character,  niosi 
aptly  summed  up  the  real  achiev. -n  i 
of  his  life.  "  'What  is  it?'  asked  a  dis- 
criminating Englishman,  'what  it  is  !•■ 
be  a  gentleman?  Is  it  to  have  lofty  aims, 
to  lead  a  pure  life,  to  keep  your  hoi..: 
virgin;  to  have  the  esteem  of  your 
fellow  citizens  and  the  love  of  your  fire- 
side; to  bear  good  fortune  meekly;  to 
suffer  evil  with  constancy;  and  through 
evil  or  good  to  maintain  truth  always? 
This  was  Mr.  Rodman,  brave,  courte- 
ous, loyal,  the  living  example  of  the 
genuine  Christian  citizen,  patriot, 
friend   and   man." 


OLD    DARTMOUTH 


HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 


No.    14 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  June  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
Society,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Fairhaven,  on  June  22,  1906,  and 
containing  the  following  papers: 


FITTING  OUT  A  WHALER 


CAPTAIN  SETH  POPE 


L.  A.  Littlefield 


James  L.   Gillingham 


[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth   Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary]. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 
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A  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical society  was  held  in  the  Fair- 
haven  town  hall  June  22,  when 
two  interesting  papers  were  read,  the 
speakers  and  subjects  being  L..  A.  lAt- 
tlefield  on  "Fitting  Out  a  "Whaler,"  and 
James  L.  Gillingham  on  "Captain  Seth 
Pope."  In  connection  with  his  address, 
Mr.  Gillingham  presented  the  society, 
in  behalf  of  Miss  Alice  Fish,  an  ancient 
cradle  which  for  several  generations 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Pope 
family. 

In  opening  the  meeting.  President 
Crapo  said  he  recalled  with  pleasure  a 
meeting  held  by  the  society  in  the 
Town  hall  two  years  ago.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  papers  read  on  that  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Crapo  said:  "I  have  often 
thought  that  sometime  there  should  be 
presented  a  paper  giving  an  account  of 
the  separation  of  Fairhaven  from  New 
Bedford,  to  contain  a  complete  account 
of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  divi- 
sion, with  a  mention  of  the  men  who 
\\  ere  conspicuous  in  the  dispute,  the 
discussions  on  the  subject  in  town 
meeting,  and  the  debate,  if  any,  in  the 
legislature,  at  the  time  of  the  incorpo- 
ration  of   the   town. 

"It  has  been  understood  that  there 
was  difference  in  both  religious  and 
political  feeling  on  opposite  sides  of  the 


river,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  men  on 
both  sides  had  one  trait  in  common — a 
rigid  adherence  to  whatever  they  be- 
lieved. The  Quakers  of  New  Bedford 
far  outnumbered  the  other  denomina- 
tions, and  their  wealth  was  greater. 
But  while  Fairhaven  might  have  been 
outvoted  m  town  meeting,  and  been 
less  wealthy  than  New  Bedford,  Fair- 
haven  never  surrendered. 

"The  crisis  came  in  1S12.  New  Bed- 
ford was  for  peace  and  Fairhaven 
voted  for  war.  Fairhaven  stood  defi- 
antly to  maintain  the  policy  of  'Free- 
ships  and  sailors'  rights,'  and  subse- 
quent events  have  justified  her  pat- 
riotic ardor." 

"In  the  olden  days  of  the  whaling  in- 
dustry, the  wharves  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  were  lined  with  mechanics, 
fitting  ships  for  long  voyages  to  distant 
seas.  The  fitting  of  the  whaleships  for 
these  long  voyages  required  thorough- 
ness and  integrity  of  workmanship. 
Hulls  were  examined,  weak  spots 
strengthened,  spar-  rigged  and  sails 
overhauled,  and  new  bolts  put  in.  The 
outfits  were  assembled  with  scrupulous 
care  by  able  whaling  merchants,  assist- 
ed by  experienced  shipmasters.  The 
details  of  this  work  will  be  told  to  you 
by  the  members  who  will  now  address 
you." 


Fitting  Out  a  Whaler 

By  L.  A.  Littlefield 


The  descriptive  paper  I  have  prepared 
will  treat  of  the  subject  in  a  general 
way,  from  a  landsman's  point  of  view, 
who  has  had  a  very  limited  observation 
of  the  work  of  fitting  out  a  whaler. 

I  did  not  become  a  resident  of  New 
Bedford  until  the  year  18S0.  At  that 
lime  the  whaling  business  had  become 
almost  extinct,  so  far  as  this  port  was 
concerned,  and  it  was  an  event  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  see  a  whaler  fitted 
out. 

Few  people  of  this  generation  have 
any  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
whaling  business  that  was  carried  on 
by  our  New  Bedford  merchants  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years  ago. 

The  first  whaler-  fitted  out  in  New 
Bedford  that  we  have  any  record  of 
was  the  sloop  Manufactor,  Captain 
John  Taber,  master,  the  description  of 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Ellis  How- 
land,  who  discovered  the  captain's  log 
book,  and  published  it  in  the  Evening 
Standard  of  April  20th,  1901. 

The  Manufactor  sailed  April  9th,  1756, 
and  the  voyage  lasted  24  days. 
At  that  period  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  far  from  land 
to  capture  the  whales,  as  they  fre- 
quented these  shores,  and  many  were 
captured  by  small  boats  putting  out 
from  land.  From  this  small  beginning 
developed  an  industry  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  country. 

Starbuck  states  in  his  "History  of  the 
Whaling  Industry"  that  in  the  year 
3831.  240  whaling  vessels  were  fitted 
out  in  this  and  neighboring  ports,  re- 
quiring, among  other  things.  3*5,000  bar- 
rels of  flour,  30,000  barrels  of  beef,  IS. 000 
bolts  of  duck,  3.000  tons  of  hoop  iron. 
0.000.000  staves,  and  2,000  tons  of  cord- 
age, besides  large  quantities  of  iron  for 
harpoons.  lances.  spades,  blubber 
hooks  caboose  grates,  and  the  smaller 
supplies,  such  as  molasses,  beans,  rice. 
tea.  coffee,  sugar,  etc.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  copper  amounted  to  700.000 
pounds.        • 

From  a  report  made  by  the  late 
James  Arnold  of  New  Bedford,  to  the 
National  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  American  Interests,  in  1841.  the  fol- 
lowing figures  are  taken:  "Number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishing. 
€50;  tonnage,  193.000;  requiring  10.000  of- 
ficers and  men.  To  outfit  and  equip 
these  vessels  for  one  voyage  it  required 
1,300.000  barrels  of  iron-hooped  casks, 
costing  $1,820,000.  Food  and  other  sup- 
plies brought  the  total  equipment  up 
tc  $10,610,000.  The  estimated  value  of 
these  ships  as  they  sailed  was  $20,120,- 
U00. 


"In  1858  65  ships  were  fitted  r.ut 
in  New  Bedford,  costing,  in  round  ivji 
bers,  $1,950,000.  Some  of  the  items  men- 
tioned are  13,650  barrels  of  flour,  10.4  • 
barrels  of  beef,  7,150  barrels  of  pork 
19.500  bushels  of  salt.  97,500  gallons  ■: 
molasses,  30,000  pounds  of  rice,  7\<  •• 
bushels  of  potatoes.  1300  bushels  of 
onions,  400  barrels  of  vinegar,  32  "  ■ 
barrels  of  water,  1,000,000  staves,  250. (  • 
feet  of  heading,  1000  tons  of  iron  hoops. 
520,000  pounds  of  copper  sheathing  and 
yellow  metal,  2600  gallons  of  new  rum 
and  1000  gallons  of  other  liquors,  be- 
sides many  other  articles  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  advanced  wages  alone 
amounted  to  $130,000. 

"The  increasing  cost  of  fitting  out 
the  vessels,  and  the  increased  length  of 
voyages  required  to  obtain  a  cargo  of 
oil,  were  some  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  industry.  The  sperm  whal- 
ing voyages  had  increased  from  two  to 
four  years,  and  it  was  practically 
abandoned  as  a  separate  business  after 
it  become  necessary  to  make  voyages  af 
four,  five  and  sometimes  six  years,  and 
then  seldom  returning  with  a  full  car- 
go. The  voyages  becoming  so  extended, 
it  became  necessary  to  refit  each  season 
at  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  Honolulu  became  an  im- 
portant fitting-out  port. 

"The  business  of  refitting  becoming 
so  important  that  it  has  been  said,  'The 
whaling  fleet  mad?  Honolulu.' 

"A  number  of  enterprising  merchants 
removed  to  that  port  from  the  United 
States  and  purchased  and  outfitted 
whaleships.  The  first  whaler  belonging 
to  Honolulu  being  fitted  in  1832  by 
Henry    A.   Pierce  of  New  Bedford." 

Proceeding  with  the  more,  particular 
description  of  fitting  out  a  whaleship. 
let  me  say:  The  good  ship  lias  been 
moored  at  the  wharf  since  her  arrival 
from  her  last  voyage,  chafing  at  her 
moorings  like  an  old  race  horse  that 
has  been  returned  to  her  stable,  seem- 
ingly impatient  at  her  restraint,  till  at 
last  the  owners  decide  to  fit  her  out 
for  another  voyage,  either  for  the 
sperm  whale,  or,  may  be,  for  the  right 
whale  of  the  Arctic. 

The  ship  does  not  present  an  attrac- 
tive appearance  as  she  lies,  practically 
dismantled,  it  being  the  custom  to  strip 
everything  movable  of  her  rigging  and 
spars  when  she  has  finished  her  voy- 
age. But  what  a  change  will  be 
wrought  in  a  few  weeks,  when  she  lies 
in  the  stream  ready  to  sail,  with  sail- 
flapping  in  the  breeze  and  colors  flying 
from  every  top. 

The  sailmakers  are  now  busy  in  the 
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great  sail  lofts,  overhauling  the  rig- 
ging and  sails  belonging  to  the  ship, 
inspecting  every  sail  and  rope,  and  re- 
pairing everything  that  is  not  consid- 
ered strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain 
which  will  come  when  the  ship  en- 
counters the  gales  and  hurricanes  of 
the  tropics. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important 
things  to  look  to  before  sending  the 
ship  out  is  to  see  that  her  hull  is 
sound.  Her  timbers  and  planking  are 
thoroughly  examined  to  see  if  there 
are  any  signs  of  decay.  Sometimes  holes 
are  bored  into  her  timbers,  as  they 
may  be  decayed  inside,  when  to  all  ap- 
pearances they  are  sound. 

The  method  of  placing  the  ship  in  a 
position  to  enable  the  carpenters  and 
caulkers  to  repair  her  hull  before  the 
days  of  ship  railways  was  to  heave 
her  down  to  the  dock.  This  operation 
was  accomplished  by  running  heavy 
falls,  or  tackle,  from  her  maintop  to  a 
heavy  ring  bolt  fastened  to  the  wharf, 
and  heaving  her  down  until  she  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  water  on  one  side,  or,  to 
use  a  nautical  phrase,  on  her  beam 
ends. 

The  ship  lying  in  this  position  the 
workmen  could,  by  using  large  float 
stages  moored  to  the  vessel,  repah 
every  part  of  the  hull,  the  ship's  po- 
sition being  regulated  by  the  tackle 
which  held  her  down. 

The  caulkers  now  make  her  seams 
tight  by  forcing  oakum  into  them  with 
mallet  and  iron.  When  this  is  done  the 
hull  is  covered  with  sheathing  up  to 
waterline.  and  the  whole  covered  with 
sheet  copper  or  yellow  metal,  a  metal 
made  specially  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
ship  is  destined  for  a  voyage  into  the 
Arctic  ocean,  where  she  has  to  en- 
counter heavy  ice,  her  bows  must  be 
reinforced  with  heavy  oak  plank,  and 
an  iron  shoe  on  her  fore  foot,  to  protec: 
her  from  the  heavy  blows  of  the  huge 
ice  blocks. 

There  were  probably  no  stronger 
ships  ever  built  than  the  old  whale- 
ships  that  sailed  from  New  Bedford. 
They  were  built  upon  honor,  as  the 
saying  is,  from  the  best  selected  live 
oak  timber  that  grew  in  our  forests, 
and  it  was  a"  common  thing  for  these 
ships  to  remain  in  service  for  a  term  of 
50  or  75  years,  and  even  longer. 

Among  the  very  old  vessels  engaged 
in  tb.3  whale  fishery,  I  will  mention 
the   following: 

The  ship  Maria  was  in  commission  90 
years. 

The  ship  Rousseau  was  in  commission 
<S7  years. 

The  bark  Triton  was  in  commission 
70   years. 

Ship  Herald  was  in  commission 
70  years. 

Bark  Midas  was  in  commission  GO 
years. 


Bark  Mercury  was  in  commission  :/; 
years. 

Rark  Winslow  was  in  commission  54 
years. 

Ship  Ocean  was  in  commission  75 
years. 

Ship  Barclay  was  in  commission  57 
years. 

Many  others  could  be  mentioned 
which  were  in  active  service  50  years 
or  more.  The  ship  Rousseau  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  prominent  vessel  in  the 
history  of  our  whalers,  but  the  ship 
Maria  had  a  remarkable  career,  pos- 
sibly as  romantic  as  the  Rousseau,  and 
deserves  special  notice. 

The  Maria  was  built  by  Ichaboa 
Thomas  on  the  North  river,  in  Pem- 
broke, Mass.,  in  1782,  in  the  same  yard 
in  which  the  Beaver,  one  of  the  fa- 
mous "Tea  ships,"  and  the  Bedford,  of 
Nantucket,  were  built,  the  latter  being 
the  first  ship  to  fly  the  United  States 
flag  in  a  foreign  port.  The  Maria  would 
probably  have  had  that  distinction  in- 
stead of  the  Bedford  had  she  been  fin- 
ished. 

L.  Vernon  Briggs  says  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Ship  Building  on  North  River": 
"The  Bedford  lay  at  Nantucket  several 
years  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  in  17S2  the  Maria  came,  new,  from 
Jchabod  Thomas.  She  was  not  finished, 
and  the  Quaker  merchants  having  pri- 
vate information  that  peace  was  near, 
and  as  the  Maria  could  not  be  dis- 
patched in  time,  they  hauled  down  the 
Bedford  and  sent  her  to  London. 

The  Maria,  was  owned  many  years  by 
Samuel  Rodman  and  his  heirs.  In  185G 
Mr.  Hardy  Hitch,  who.  64  years  before, 
had  assisted  in  making  a  suit  of  sails 
for  her,  was  again  employed  in  the 
same   service. 

The  Maria  was  broken  up  in  1S72  at 
Vancouver's  island,  after  i»0  years  of 
service,  during  which  time  she  touched 
at  nearlv  every  seaport  of  the  globe. 

While  "the  work  of  fitting  the  ship's 
hull  is  going  on,  there  are  many  men 
busy  making  ready  other  things  that 
will  be  necessary  for  the  coming  voy- 
age. The  coopers  are  making  huge 
casks  to  hold  the  whale  oil,  some'  of 
which  a^e  filled  with  the  ship's  stores, 
such  as  clothing  for  the  crew,  hard 
bread,  etc.  Some  are  packed  with  staves 
and  heads  for  other  casks,  to  be  put 
together  as  needed. 

Referring  to  the  hard  bread,  or  hard- 
tack, it  was  the  custom  of  the  owners 
to  purchase  the  necessary  quantity  of 
flour  and  take  it  to  the  bakery  and 
have  it  made  into  hard  bread,  instead 
of  buying  the  bread  outright  from  the 
baker. 

Mr.  Samuel  Watson  carried  on  a 
bakerv  of  this  kind  many  years  in  a 
building  on  Centre  street,  in  New  Bed- 
ford. 4 

The  shipwrights  are  putting  the 
whaling  gear,  such  as  harpoons,  lances 


and  spades  for  cutting  in  the  whale,  in 
order,  and  making  new  ones  to  take  the 
place  of  those  lost  on  the  previous  voy- 
age. 

In  later  years  the  bomb  gun  and  lance 
have  been  important  implements  for 
killing  the  whale,  and  every  whaleship 
carries  a  supply  of  them.  The  bomb  gun 
is  a  heavy  cast  brass  gun.  weighing  22 V2 
pounds,  and  is  made  to  shoot  the  bomb 


shoulder  guns,  seven  darting  guns  and 
o.'-iO  lances.  The  modern  Arctic  steam 
whaler  carries  10  or  12  shoulder  guns 
and  about  20  darting  guns.  The  bomb 
gun  was  invented  by  Captain  Ebon 
Pierce  of  Fairhaven,  and  the  first  gun 
was  made  in  Honolulu. 

We'  must  not  forget  the  boatbuilder, 
who  is  now  busy  repairing  the  long 
whaleboats  which  are  used  in  capturing 
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LOSS    OF    THE    BARK    KATHLEEN 

Frcm  "Bark  Kathleen  Sunk  by  a  Whale,"  published  by  H.  S.   Hutchinson  &  Co. 


into  the  whale.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
and  effective  weapon.  The  bomb  is  a 
brass  tube  filled  with  powder,  has  a 
sharp  pointed  head,  and  is  constructed 
so  that  it  will  not  explode  until  it  en- 
ters th^  whale.  The  old  method  of 
killing  the  whale  was  by  throwing  a 
sharp  lance  into  a  vital  part,  and  re- 
quired more  skill  to  operate.  A  whale- 
ship  carrying  four  boats,  carries  three 


the   whale.    Probably   one   or   two   new 

ones  are  needed  to  replace  those  lost, 
either  by  being  carried  away  by  hur- 
ricane? or  stove  by  an  angry  whale  in 
his  dying  struggle. 

A  well  equipped  whaleship  usually 
carries  five  boats  on  her  davits,  and 
two  or  three  spare  ones  on  deck. 

In  the  list  of  supplies  mentioned  by 
Btarbuck  required  for  the  whaling  ves- 


sels  fitted  out  in  the  year  1853  were  450 
whaleboats.  Quite  a  fleet  of  small  craft 
if  assembled  together. 

The  whaleboat  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  and  a  brief  description 
of  one  and  its  equipment  will  be  of  in- 
terest. Quoting-  from  Captain  Davis, 
in  "Nimrod  of  the  Sea":  "It  is  the 
fruit  of  a  century's  experience,  and  the 
sharpened  sense  and  ingenuity  <>f  an 
inventive  people,  urged  by  the  peril  of 


so  that  it  will  dryly  ride  when  ordinary 
boats   would    fill. 

"The  boat  is  equipped  with  a  line 
tub,  v.  ith  °vOO  fathoms  of  hemp  line 
coiled  in  the  same,  a  mast  and  sprit 
sail,  and  five  oar:..  The  harpoon  and 
after  oar  14  feet  long,  the  tub  and  bow- 
oar  16  feet  long,  and  the  midships  is 
feet  long,  are  so  placed  that  the  tw  o 
shortest  and  one  longest  pull  against 
the   two   lti   feet   oars,    which   arrange- 
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DECK   OF    WHALER 

New  Bedford  Illustrated,"  published  by  H.  S.  Hutchinson  &  Co. 


the  chase  and  the  value  of  the  prize. 
This  paragon  of  a  boat  is  28  feet  long, 
sharp  and  clean  cut  as  a  dolphin,  bow 
and  stern,  swelling  amidships  to  six 
feet,  with  a  bottom  round  and  buoyant. 
The  gunwale  amidships,  22  inches 
above  the  keel,  rises  with  an  accelerat- 
ed curve  to  37  inches  at  each  end,  and 
tnis  rise  of  bow  and  stern,  with  the 
clipper-like  upper  form,  gives  it  a  duck- 
like capacity  to  top  the  coming  waves, 


ment  .preserves  the  balance  in  the  en- 
count?r  when  the  boat  is  worked  by 
lour  oars,  the  harpoon  oar  being  apeak. 
The  boat  is  steered  by  an  oar  22  feet 
long. 

"The  gear  of  the  boat  consists  of  two 
live  harpoons,  or  those  in  use;  two  or 
three  spare  irons,  secured  to  the  side; 
of  the  boat,  and  two  or  three  lances  se- 
cured by  cords  in  like  positions.  The 
sharp  heads   of  all  being  protected   by 
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well-fitting  sheaths.  A  hatchet  and  a 
sharp  knife  are  placed  in  the  bow  box 
for  cutting  the  line  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, a  water  keg\  fire  apparatus, 
candles,  lantern,  compass,  bandages  for 
wounds,  waif  flags  «»n  poles,  a  fluke 
spade,  boat  hook,  and  a  dragging  float 
completes  the  equipment  of  a  whale- 
boat." 

The  ship  carpenters  and  caulkers 
having  finished  their  work  of  repairing 
her  hull,  she  is  allowed  to  float  on  an 
even  keel  again,  and  the  riggers  are 
busy  alow  and  aloft,  tarring  and  slush- 
ing the  standing  rigging,  setting  the 
topmasts,  hoisting  her  spars  and  yards 
into  olace,  bending  on  sails,  reaving 
new  sheets,  splicing  and  lashing  ami 
making  everything  above  decks  strong 
and  secure.  Men  are  swinging  at  each 
mast,  in  their  bosin  chairs,  scraping 
and  oiling  the  same,  until  they  look  like 
new  sticks.  On  -deck  the  painters  are 
brightening  up  the  bulwarks  and  th3 
outside  of  the  ship  is  shining  with  a 
fresh  coat  of  black,  except  the  false 
portholes,  which  are  painted  white,  giv- 
ing the  ship  the  appearance  of  a  for- 
midable man-of-war. 

I  am  told  that  the  custom  of  painting 
portholes  was  originated  when  the 
oceans  were  infested  with  pirates  and 
privateers.  And  many  an  old  whale- 
man could  relate  thrilling  tales  of  en- 
counters with  these  bloodthirsty 
rovers. 

Below  decks  the  cabin  and  forecastle 
have  been  renovated  and  look  quite  in- 
viting to  the  landsman  who  knows  lit- 
tle of  what  a  whaling  voyage  means. 
The  ship  now  begins  to  look  like  a  new 
craft  just  off  the  stocks,  but  there  re- 
mains a  great  many  things  to  do  yei 
before  she  will  be   ready  to  set  sail. 

The  cables  and  anchors  must  be  over- 
hauled extra  cables  stowed  away  to 
be  used  in  case  she  should  break  away 
from  anchorage  in  a  gale,  spare  yards 
or  spars  are  lashed  on  deck,  which 
may  have  to  be  brought  into  service  as 
jury  masts,  as  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  ship  loses  some  of  her  masts 
and   spars   in   a   tropical    hurricane. 

The  try  works,  used  for  rendering  the 
oil  from  the  blubber,  must  be  over- 
hauled. These  are  large  cast  iron  pots 
set  in  brick  furnaces,  and  situated  for- 
ward of  the  main  hatch. 

Th^re  is  also  a  large  copper  tank  at- 
tached to  the  works,  which  is  used  as 
a  cooler  for  the  oil,  which  is  bailed  in- 
to it  and  cooled  before  being  run  into 
the  oil  casks. 

The  supplies  for  the  voyage  are  now 
being  stowed  away  in  the  hold.  Bar- 
rels of  .beef.  pork,  hard  bread  and 
numerous  other  things  in  the  food  line, 
also  the  water  casks,  oil  casks  and 
wood  for  the  galley  and  try  works. 
Some  of  this  wood  presents  a  peculiar 
appearance  from  its  having  been  "a- 
whaling   before."     It   looks    like   a   pile 


of  greasy  clubs  as  it  lies  on  the  <  : 
but  if  you  should  examine  ii  r\.  — , 
you  would  find  some  very  tine  piocr*  •: 
wood,  such  as  mahogany,  rosev  -i 
black  walnut,  etc.,  it  having  been  ob- 
tained in  foreign  ports,  wherever  ch<- 
ship  happened  to  be  when  in  nee'".  <;«• 
a  supply, 

Every  ship  carries  a  medicine  chrst. 
which  contains  a  supply  of  com:  •>>. 
remedies  that  will  be  needed,  :.>, 
bandages,  splints,  etc.,  for  set:  :i  ; 
broken  limbs.  Every  captain  is  ap:  t>> 
be  called  upon  to  act  as  surgeon.  „nd 
many  a  serious  and  difficult  opera;,  >n 
has  been  performed  by  the  captain  ot 
a  whaleship  on  the  high  seas.  A  g.ou 
supply  of  New  England  rum  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  item  of  :he 
medicine  chest. 

The  stock  of  liquors  in  the  medicine 
chest  at  the  commencement  of  a  voy- 
age would  be  about  as  follows: 

Ten  gallons  New  England  rum. 

Two  gallons  Holland  gin. 

Two  gill  Ions  brandy. 

Two   gallons   port   wine. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
in  a  paper  of  this  length  the  articles 
required  to  fit  out  a  vessel  for  a  whal- 
ing voyage.  In  an  outfitting  book  o:  a 
whaler  sailing  in  1865  over  600  items 
were  entered. 

Some  of  the  items  were: 

2475  barrels  of  casks  for  the  oil. 

19  cords  of  wood. 

Tinder   the   head   of   provisions   were: 
131  barrels  of  beef. 
90  barrels  of  pork. 
90  barrels  of  Hour,  baked. 
70  barrels  of  flour,   packed. 

1100  gallons  of  molasses. 
2  boxes  of  sugar. 

1000  pounds  of  dried   apples. 

1050  pounds  of   butter. 
700  pounds  of  codfish. 

Besides  a  supply  of  rice,  peas,  beans, 
corn,  meal,  etc. 

Under  the  head  of  cabin  stores  wo 
find  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  spices,  300 
hams.  lOu  bushels  of  potatoes,  salt,  pep- 
per, essences,  and  in  fact  most  of  the 
necessary  articles  that  go  to  make 
comfortable  living. 

The  ship  also  carried  a  complete  set 
of  carpenter's  tools  and  the  necessary 
cooper's  tools.  A  large  assortment  of 
ship  chandlery,  comprising  133  articles, 
was  carried.  This  included  nearly 
everything  in  that  line,  from  a  fish- 
hook to  a  grindstone;  four  of  the  lat- 
ter were  taken. 

In  this  list  are  six  muskets,  10  hand- 
cuffs, powder  and  balls,  shot,  etc.,  nails 
and  rivets  for  repairing  the  boats, 
needles  and  thread,  lanterns  and  pots 
and  pans  for  the  caboose. 

Then  we  come  to  the  naval  stores, 
tar  and  rosin,  tinware,  crockery,  cop- 
per ware,  craft  and  blacksmith's  tools. 
iron  hoops,  boats  and  lumber  to  repair 
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rhem  with,  paints,  cordage,  spare  ^ails, 
stationery  ami  sundries.  The  ship  car- 
ried merchandise  for  trading  with  the 
natives.  This  included  tobacco,  calico, 
prints,  gringhams,   etc. 

The  average  cost  of  fitting  out  a  ship 
40  years  ago  was  about  $20,000,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  repairs  required. 
The  cost  of  fitting  out  a  modern  steam 
whaler  for  one  season  in  the  Arctic 
ocean  is  about  the  same  amount. 

Perhaps   there   is  a   bit   of  humanity, 


The     noble     ship     is     now    fiUcil 
complete,    so   far   as    the    riggcM\s 
penters,  caulkers  and  painters  au- 
to  make  her,   but  she  still   vvjiits   i. 
master   and    crew,    to   take   her   on 
voyage.  The  owners  or  asents  have 
been    idle    during    the    fitting    out, 
have  shipped  a  captain  and  crew, 
the   day   of   sailing   is   waited    |,,r   j 
iously    by   every    one    interested    in 
ship. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  a  whal* 


an  i 
t!  i 

sin  . 
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BRLAKING    UP    AN    OLD    WHALER 

Showing  the  method  of  securing  driftwood  from  old   whaleship;.  for  burning  in  open   fireplac 
Packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  any  address  by  H.   S.   Hutchinson  &  Co. 


in  the  shape  of  a  small  boy,  stowed 
away  among  the  casks,  who  will  make 
his  appearance  when  the  ship  is  a  safe 
distance  from  port. 

Live  stock,  such  as  chickens  and  pigs, 
are  sometimes  included  in  the  ship's 
supplies,  to  be  used  as  luxuries  for  the 
officers'    mess. 

Everything  being  fitted,  the  decks  are 
cleared  and  scrubbed,  "holy-stoned," 
the  sailors  would  say,  as  this  work  is 
usually  done  on  Sunday,  when  at  sea. 


are  shipped  on  what  is  called  a  lay, 
that  is.  they  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  a  certain  percent  of  the  catch 
of  oil,  according  to  their  stations. 

In  the  year  1S07,  on  a  whaler  sailing 
from  Nantucket,  carrying  21  men,  the 
shares  were  as  follows: 

Captain,  1-1S;  first  mate,  1-27:  second 
mate,  1-37:  two  end  men  (probably 
boatsteerers),  1-4S  each:  five  men.  l-.~» 
each;  cooper,  1-60:  boy,  1-120;  five  black 
men,  1-Su  each,  one  black  man,  1-80  on 
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400  barrels;  one  black  man,  1-90;  one 
black  man,  1-S5;  one  black  man,  1-90 
on  all  but  400  barrels. 

The  vessel  made  a  two  year  voyage, 
and  the  catch  amounted  to  $37,661.02. 
The  crew's  share  amounted  to  $24,252.74. 
The  boy's  share  amounted  to  .$310,  but 
probably  the  slop  chest  account  ab- 
sorbed a  large  percentage  of  that.  Cases 
have  been  known  where  a  boy  would 
return  from  his  first  voyage  in  debt  to 
the  ship,  owing  to  his  patronizing  the 
slop  chest  too  extensively. 

To  thos?  who  may  not  understand  the 
significance  of  the  slop  chest,  I  will  ex- 
plain that  the  ship  carried  certain  sup- 
plies that  were  needed  by  the  crew, 
such  as  clothing,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  sold 
them  to  the  men  as  they  required 
them,  the  same  being  charged  against 
their  share   of   the  voyage. 

In  more  recent  years  the  lays  were: 
Captain,  1-14;  first  mate,  1-25;  second 
mate,  1-32;  third  mate,  1-47;  fourth 
mate,  1-52;  boatsteerers,  1-75;  coopers, 
1-72;  cook,  1-150;  able  seamen,  1-140; 
green  hands,  1-175;   boy,  1-250. 

The  crew  is  worthy  of  notice  for  a 
moment.  It  is  made  up  of  many  differ- 
ent grades  of  character,  from  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  who  is  going  on  a 
voyage,  hoping  to  repair  his  broken 
health,  to  the  criminal,  who  wishes  to 
get  away  from  the  clutches  of  the  law. 
There  are  also  many  nations  represent- 


ed in  the  crew,  the  Brava  Portuguese 
predominating  in  later  years. 

The  sailing  day  being  set,  the  ship 
hauls  out  into  the  stream,  and  with 
flags  flying  she  presents  a  gala  appear- 
ance as  she  rides  gracefully  at  an- 
chor. Ashore  there  are  many  anxious 
hearts  beating,  dreading  the  approach- 
ing day  when  husbands  and  brothers 
must  part  from  the  loved  ones.  The  day 
arrives,  and  all  is  bustle  and  hurry  get- 
ting the  last  things  aboard  before  sail- 
ing. 

In  the  meantime  the  ship  has  dropped 
down  below  the  fort,  with  the  crew 
aboard,  a  necessary  precaution  to  pre- 
vent desertion,  as  some  of  the  men 
have  repented  their  action  already  and 
would  gladly  give  up  the  voyage  if 
possible. 

The  tug  is  ready  to  take  the  officers 
of  the  ship  and  their  friends  who  wish 
to  see  them  off,  aboard,  and  the  last 
and  one  might  say  the  most  important 
article  of  the  ship's  outfit  is  the  chro- 
nometer, which  the  captain  carries 
carefully  in  his  hand,  now  goes  aboard, 
and  she  is  ready  to  hoist  anchor  and 
take  her  departure. 

The  pilot  takes  her  down  the  bay  and 
out  beyond  the  islands,  and  with  many 
a  handshake  and  "God  speed  the  voy- 
age," the  friends  go  over  the  side  to 
the  tug  boat,  and  the  good  ship  sails 
on,  perhaps,  to  return  laden  with 
wealth,  and,  perhaps,  to  leave  her  bones 
to  bleach  on  some  foreign  shore. 


Captain  Seth  Pope 


B}?  James  L.   Gillingham 


"Nearly  ten  years  had  passed  since 
the  'Mayflower'  had  dropped  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  Cape  Cod,  when  on 
May  30th,  1630,  the  good  ship  'Mary  & 
John,'  ended  at  Hull  the  voyage  which 
began  at  Plymouth,  England,  on  March 
20th  previous.  Among  the  voyagers 
was  a  young  man,  of  the  age  of  22 
years,  Thomas  Pope.  He,  with  many 
of  his  fellow  colonists  in  June  follow- 
ing settled   in   Dorchester. 

"From  the  Plymouth  colony  records 
we  learn  that  in  the  years  of  1633  and 
1634  a  tax  of  nine  shillings  was  levied 
upon  him  as  a  resident  of  New  Ply- 
mouth. Oct.  6,  1636,  by  the  court  of 
assistants,  to  the  general  court,  there 
were  five  acres  of  land  appointed  to 
him,  'at  the  fishing  point  next  Slow- 
ly field;'  and  by  this  court  he  was  au- 
thorized to  build  a  dwelling  house  upon 
his  land,  'provided  he  procure  sufficient 


security  with  him.  to  be  bound  in  fifty 
pounds  bond  for  his  good  behavior  in 
the  said  house  or  family.' 

"This  provision  might  seem  uncalled 
for  from  this  young  batchelor,  but  the 
aggressive,  impetuous  and  resistive 
characteristics  he  developed  in  after 
life  make  it  appear  to  have  been  a  vise 
precaution  timely  exercised.  Undaunt- 
ed, unremitting  efforts  are  traits  he 
has   transmitted   to   his   posterity. 

"The  five  acres  proving  too  small  a 
dooryard  for  the  enterprising  colonist, 
lie  and  his  two  companions  at  the 
fishing  point  were  authorized  by  this 
court  in  November  following  to  divide 
the  entire  land  at  that  place  equally 
between  themselves. 

"That  he  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
seeking  adventure  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  the  forty  'souldiers' 
whose  names  were  reported  to  the  gen- 
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errd  court  in  June,  1637,  as  volunteer- 
ing to  go  with  Lieutenant  William 
Holmes,  as  leader,  and  Thomas  Prence 
as  the  member  of  the  council  of  war, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bc-y  colony,  and  the  colony  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  their  war  against  the  Pequin 
(Pequot)   Indians. 

"Before  starting  on  that  service  he 
was  married  by  Governor  Edward 
Winslow  to  Anne  Fallowed,  daughter 
of  Gabriel  and  Catherine  Fallowed,  at 
New  Plymouth  on  July  2S,  1637.  A 
daughter,  Hannah,  was  born  to  them 
in  1039.  Plis  wife,  Anne,  dying  in  1640, 
he  sold  his  homestead  at  the  fishing 
point  next  Slowly  field  to  George  Bo- 
nam  on  Aug.  29,  1640,  for  22  pounds 
sterling,  to  be  paid  in  Indian  and  Eng- 
lish corn. 

The  court  of  assistants  on  Nov.  2, 
1640,  granted  to  him  five  acres  of 
meadow  towards  Gavans  Colebrook 
meadow,  in  the  'South  meadows,'  tow- 
ards Aggawan.  At  an  earlier  general 
court  it  had  been  decreed  that  the 
boundaries  of  New  Plymouth  extended 
on  the  south  to  Sandwich  and  on  the 
west   to   the    'South    meadows.' 

"Thomas  Pope,  while  a  man  often  at 
strife  with  his  neighbors,  and  restive 
under  the  authority  of  others,  was 
nevertheless  a  man  of  standing  in  New 
Plymouth,  and  efficient  in  the  public 
service. 

"At  the  general  court  on  June  4,  1645, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  two  consta- 
bles of  New   Plymouth. 

"On  May  29,  1646,  he  married  for  his 
second  wife,  Sarah  Jenney,  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  Jenney  of  New  Ply- 
mouth. 

"To  them  was  born,  at  New  Ply- 
mouth, on  Jan.  13,  164S,  a  son,  Seth 
Pope.  This  eldest  son  of  Thomas  is 
the  Captain  Seth  Pope  of  Dartmouth. 
Three  other  sons  and  three  daughters 
were  later  born  to  them.  Two  of  these 
children  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  at  Dartmouth   in  1675. 

"Thomas  Pope,  from  the  birth  of 
Seth,  until  after  June,  1670,  evidently 
remained  a  resident  of  New  Plymouth, 
and  had  various  connections  with  the 
genera't   court  there. 

"In  June.  1647,  for  slandering  James 
Cole,  he  settled  the  suit  by  payment  of 
part  of  the  costs. 

"In  August,  164S,  he  was  one  of  the  12 
men  to  hold  the  inquest  on  the  body  of 
the  child  of  Allis  Bishop,  which  she 
had  killed. 

"In  June.  1651,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  two  highway  surveyors  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, and  was  re-elected  to  that  of- 
fice in  1652.  In  July  of  that  year  he 
served  on  the  inquest  on  the  body  of 
Robert  WiJle  or  Willis.  In  October,  1656, 
he  sewed  on  the  inquest  on  the  body 
of  Titus  Waymouth,  who  had  injudi- 
ciously   imbibed    too    much    cider.       In 


June,  165$,  he  was  one  of  the  live  r<  f- 
erees  to  establish  a  division  lino  »,. -. 
tween  lands  ot  two  of  his  neighbors. 

"In  March,  1659,  he  was  required  I  . 
give  bonds  of  twenty  pounds  for  good 
behavior  for  one  year.  His  own  bound- 
ary line  was  in  doubt,  so  was  his  tem- 
per over  the  dispute. 

"During  the  next  August  the  court 
of  assistants  appointed  three  referees 
to  settle  the  dispute  of  the  boundaries 
between  the  lands  of  Thomas  Pope 
and  William  Shirtlife,  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  or  Reed  Pond,  in  New  Plymouth, 
his  homestead. 

"In  October,  1659.  he  is  fined  ten  shil- 
lings 'for  abusive  carriages'  at  the  mil' 
at  New  Plymouth  towards  Thomas  lat- 
tice. His  controversies  with  his  neigh- 
bors caused  him  to  seek  another  place 
of  habitation,  with  his  increasing  fam- 
ily. 

"In  June,  1662,  he  was  one  of  the  21 
ancient  freemen,  and  servants,  author- 
ized by  the  general  court,  if  Saconett 
Neck  could  not  be  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  to  select  some  other  undis- 
posed of  place  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. Wills  of  decea.sed  persons  wore 
obscure  in  intent  and  difficult  of  in- 
terpretation in  those  days,  as  well  as  at 
the  present,  and  as  one  of  the  execu- 
tors of  his  mother-in-law's,  Mistress 
Sarah  Jenney's.  will,  in  June,  1663,  the 
advice  of  the  general  court  was  sought 
as  to  whom  a  young  colt  belonged,  one 
of  the  three  legatees  being  dead.  This 
momentuous  question  was  not  settled 
by  the  governor  and  his  assistants  and 
the  deputies  for  three  years.  Then  it 
was  decided  that  the  first  horse  found, 
whether  mare  or  colt,  belonged  to  the 
surviving  legatees,  one  of  whom  was 
his  daughter,  Sussana.h. 

"In  December,  1663,  he  was  again  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  with  his  neigh- 
bor, Gyles  Rickard,  Sr.,  in  regard  to  a 
disputed  boundary  line  between  their 
lands;  and  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal  to 
protect  his  rights  and  secure  his  prop- 
erty he  wrestles  with  Gyles,  strikes  the 
wife  of  Gyles  and  carries  off  the  wood 
lying  at  their  door.  His  fine  is  only 
three  shillings  and  four  pence;  he  is 
ordered  tc  return  the  wood,  and  t'j 
give  bond  of  twenty  pounds  for  good 
behavior  for  three  months. 

"In  February,  1C65,  the  court  appoints 
three  referees  to  settle  the  disputed 
boundary  lines  between  his  lands  and 
those  of  Gyles  Rickard  and  Jonn 
Barnes,  by  establishing  new  bounds  in 
place  of  the  lost  ancient  bounds. 

"Between  Pope  and  Barnes  there  was 
a  cartway  and  each  claimed  the  right 
to  the  sqle  use  of  the  land,  and  the 
children  plaving  in  the  way  had  been 
driven  out.  The  complaint  against  him 
for  trespass  was  disposed  of  by  the  de- 
cree that  he  should  go  no  more  through 
the  land  of  Barnes. 

"In  June,  1663,  he  was  one  of  the  jury 
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\sho  fount!  Nathaniel  Soule  guilty  of 
the  'telling  of  a  pniscious  lye."  The  fine 
for  such  a  misdemeanor  was  ten  shil- 
lings. 

•'In  -October,  166S.  he  had  caused  a 
horse  of  Richard  Willis  to  be  attached, 
and  the  horse  had  promptly  and  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  For  three  years 
this  controversy  held  the  attention  of 
the  general  court.  Finally  it  was  de- 
creed that  if  anybody  could  be  found 
who  could  show  a  better  title  to  the 
horse,  when  it  too  had  been  found, 
then  the  horse  was  not  to  be  restored 
to  Mr.  Willis. 

'"The  culmination  of  his  troubles  at 
New  Plymouth,  came  when  in  June, 
1670,  he  was  fined  ten  shillings  'for  vil- 
lifying  the  ministry.'  Freedom  of 
speech  and  action  for  him  must  be 
found  elsewhere,  so  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  setting  sun,  and  came  to 
Dartmouth. 

"The  town  of  Dartmouth  had  been 
incorporated  as  a  township  in  1664.  The 
lands  within  the  township  had  been 
purchased  from  Wesamequen  and 
Wamsutta  by  their  deed  of  Nov.  29, 
1652.  Evidently  the  negotiations  for 
this  purchase  had  been  pending  for 
some  time,  as  persons  in  whose  inter- 
est the  purchase  was  made  at  New  Ply- 
mouth on  March  7,  1652,  executed  an 
agreement  as  to  how  many  shares  the 
owners  of  the  lands  should  have  there- 
in, and  who  should  be  the  owner  of 
each  share. 

'"Local  historians  have  differed  in  es- 
tablishing the  time  the  ancestor  of  the 
Pope  family  came  to  dwell  in  this  part 
of  the  colony,  and  the  location  of  the 
homesteads  of  his  descendants. 

."In  this  paper  I  shall  but  briefly  re- 
fer to  but  five  generations  in  direct  line 
of  succession  from  Thomas  Pope. 

"1  find  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  Thomas  Pope  came  to  Dart- 
mouth earlier  than  the  year  1670,  nor 
that  he  was  the  first  white  man  who 
made  his  habitation  in  that  portion  of 
Dartmouth  now  known  as  Fairhaven. 

"At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  from  the  Indians,  in  1G52,  the  re- 
gion adjoining  the  river  was  known  at 
New  Plymouth  as  Cushenah  and 
Acushenah. 

"In  1659  John  Cooke  and  his  family 
left  New  Plymouth  for  settlement  on 
the  new  purchase. 

"In  October,  1660,  the  general  court 
decreed  that  'Cushenah  is  required  to 
lay  by  rate  for  common  charges  the 
sum  of  £1  Is.'  That  there  was  a  set- 
tlement at  Cushenah  in  1660  is  evident 
from  the  vote  passed  at  that  session, 
that  'Captain  Willett  is  to  be  sent  un- 
to to  put  those  that  have  lands  at  So- 
wansett  into  some  way  for  the  levying 
and  paying  of  their  rates.'  'The  like 
to  Arthur  Hathaway  and  Sarjeant 
Shaw,  for  theirs  att  Cushenah.' 


"In  1662  Samuel  Jenney  was  appoint- 
ed a  constable  at  Acushenah,  and  in 
1663  William  Spooner  was  appointed 
the  constable.  In  June,  1663,  the  gen- 
eral court  decreed:  "It  is  ordered  by 
the  court  that  a  rate  *  *  *  *  be  levied 
on  the  several  towns  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  defraying  of  necessary 
charges  of  the  colonies  *  *  *  *  the  neigh- 
borhood at  Acushenah  10s.' 

"After  the  incorporation  in  1664  con- 
stables were  regularly  chosen,  John 
Russell  was  the  deputy  to  the  general 
court  at  New  Plymouth  in  1665,  and 
John  Cooke  was  deputy  from  1666. 

"In  1666  the  inhabitants  were  author- 
ized to  appropriate  the  fine  of  £5  due 
from  five  Indians,  and  apply  it  to  the 
cost  of  a  bridge.  In  1667  the  first  se- 
lectmen of  the  town  were  chosen,  John 
Russell,  Samuel  Hicks  and  Arthur 
Hathaway,  and  the  first  collector  of 
taxes,  Samuel  Hicks*. 

"In  April  of  1667  the  court  ordered 
that,  'For  Dartmouth,  Sarjeant  James 
Shaw  to  exercise  the  inhabitants  in 
arms  till  the  next  June  court,  and  that 
then  the  town  are  to  present  some  to 
the  court  to  be  settled  in  office,  ac- 
cording to  order;  and  that  the  said 
Sarjeant  Shaw  advise  with  John  Cooke, 
Samuel  Hicks  and  John  Russell,  in 
case  of  any  danger  presenting  for  the 
best  defence  of  the  place  in  such  re- 
spect, and  to  see  how  men  are  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
to  return  the  defects  to  the  said  court.' 

"At  the  June  session  John  Cooke  was 
appointed  to  solemnize  marriage  and 
to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses;  and 
later  in  the  session  he  was  further  em- 
powered to  issue  warrants  for  attach- 
ment of  property  or  summons  of  per- 
sons, returnable  to  the  general  court, 
and  also  to  issue  subpoena  to  witnesses. 
Giving  him  the  powers  of  a  clerk  of 
our  inferior  courts  of  today,  but  not 
having  the  right  of  trial  of  any  cause. 

"When  Thomas  Pope  arrived  at  Dart- 
mouth he  must  have  found  a  settle- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons, although  their  dwellings  were 
widely  scattered.  It  is  probable  that 
the  removal  of  the  parent  from  New 
Plymouth  caused  the  son,  Seth  Pope, 
to  likewise  try  his  fortunes  in  a  new 
community.  At  this  time  he  had  not 
acquired  those  traits  of  industry  and 
thrift  which  he  later  developed.  Tra- 
dition says  that  he  appeared  at  Sand- 
wich as  a  pedlar,  but  the  authorities, 
fearing  that  he  might  become  a  pub- 
lic charge,  requested  his  removal  to 
some  other  locality.  When  and  where 
he  was  married  to  his  first  wife,  De- 
borah, is  not  known.  Probably  at 
Dartmouth  and  about  the  year  1673. 
The  tradition  further  says  that  in  his 
indignation  with  the  authorities  at 
Sandwich,  on  leaving  that  settlement 
he  declared  that  he  would  return  and 
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buy  a  goodly  portion  of  the  township. 
This  awakened  ambition  lie  was  able 
to  accomplish  thirty  years  later. 

"He  then  came  to  Dartmouth,  and 
began  a  career  of  industry  and  thrift 
that  soon  made  him  a  leading  mer- 
chant, an  honored  representative  and 
the  first  trial  magistrate  in  Dartmouth. 

"Neither  Thomas  Pope,  nor  his  son, 
Seth  Pope,  were  among  the  original 
shareholders  of  the  land  purchased 
from  Wesamequen. 

"When  he  came  to  Dartmouth  it  is 
probable  that  he  went  to  the  home  of 
his  father,  which  was  located  west  of 
the  present  Sconticut  Neck  road  and 
south  of  the  present  Washington  street. 
Here  had  been  built  a  log  house  and 
a  grist  mill. 

"In  the  records  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Dartmouth  land  Seth  Pope  acquired 
interests   in   the  original  shares. 

"One  of  the  original  owners  of  a 
share  was  'Mr.  Jenney,'  as  copied  in 
the  records  at  our  local  registry  of 
deeds,  and  'Mistiness  Jenney,'  as  it  ap- 
pears in  other  records.  .  She  was  the 
mother-in-law  of  Thomas  Pope,  and  as 
her  two  son,  Samuel  Jenney  and  John 
Jenney,  were  early  settlers  in  Dart- 
mouth, and  as  Robert  Bartlett,  also 
one  of  the  original  shareholders,  who 
had  married  Hannah,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Pope,  had  also  settled 
in  Dartmouth,  it  is  probable  that  the 
various  relatives  of  Seth  Pope  had  built 
their  homes  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  this  precaution  being  nec- 
essary because  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians  at  this  period.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  July,  1675,  Susan- 
nah, the  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
Pope,  who  had  married  Jacob  Mitchell, 
with  her  brother  John,  the  third  son 
of  Thomas  Pope,  and  her  husband,  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  near  the  present 
southwest  corner  of  Spring  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  in  Fairhaven,  while  they 
were  trying  to  reach  Cooke's  garrison 
from  their  home  in  the  east  part  of 
the  town.  The  layout  of  the  road  down 
Sconticut  Neck  in  March  30,  1730,  lo- 
cates the  residence  of  Seth  Pope's 
homestead  as  being  near  the  present 
northwest  corner  of  Washington  street 
and  the  county  road  leading  northward 
to  Dahls  corneY.  And  the  layout  of  that 
part  of  the  present  Spring  street,  east 
of  Rotch  street,  to  the  same  County 
road,  made  March  7,  1736,  confirms  this 
location. 

"The  dwellings  in  Dartmouth  were 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1675,  and 
Seth  Pope,  with  his  wife  and  other 
relatives,  were  driven  to  seek  shelter, 
probably  in  New  Plymouth,  where. 
Thomas  Pope  still  owned  his  dwelling 
at  Strawberry  hill,  or  Reeds  pond. 
There  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Seth  Pope, 
was  born  Oct.  23,  1675. 

"The  first  reference  to  Seth  Pope  in 


the    Plymouth      Colony    records     h 
March,    1677,    when    he    was   mil-   of   ■ 
jury  of  twelve  men  to  try  three  End 
for  the  murder  of  John  Knowles,  .J 
Tisdale,  Sr.,  and  Samuel  Attkins.    \ 
jury   returned   a   verdict   that    the   - 
dence  was  'very  suspicious'  againsi  • 
first   two  Indians  named   in  the  indi 
ment,   but  that  against  the  third   tl 
was   no   evidence.     The  court,  evid< 
believing    that   an   absent    Indian 
preferable  to  a  present  one.   senten 
all  three  to  be  sent  out  of  the  our.-. 

It  was  probably  about  the  year   I 
that  Seth  Pope  built  his  homestead 
the   location   I   have   described   and    .  , 
gan  the  active  life  he  ever  after  led  h 
the  town  of  Dartmouth.     September   :■ 
1677   his  son   Thomas  was  born. 

"The  general  court  in  March  1670  al- 
lowed to  Seth  Pope  seven  shillings  to 
be  demanded  of  some  Indians  for  ex- 
pense of  time  in  their  behalf,  in  n  - 
turning  guns. 

"In  June  16S0  Seth  Pope  was  a  mem- 
ber, from  Dartmouth,  of  the  grand  in- 
quest of  25  to  serve  at  the  general 
court  of  that  year. 

"Thomas  Pope  died,  sometime  be- 
tween July  9th,  the  date  of  his  will. 
and  November  2d,  16S3,  the  date  of  tli- 
bond  of  Isaac  Pope  and  Seth  Pone  as 
administrators  of  his  estate.  By  th ■■ 
will  of  Thomas  the  homestead  Of  the 
deceased  was  devised  to  the  youngest 
son  Isaac,  anel  comprised  about  on" 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  and  in  its 
area  was  included  the  older  and  central 
part  of  the  present  town  of  Fairhaven, 
from  the  railroad  on  the  south  to  Bry- 
ant avenue  on  the  east  and  Bridge- 
street  on  the  north.  By  this  will  Seth 
Pope  received  ten  shillings. 

"In  colonial  days  a  representative 
form  of  town  government  prevailed. 
The  general  court  at  New  Plymouth 
was  the  source  of  authority  to  the 
townships. 

"In  June  1685  Seth  Pope  was  elected 
a  selectman  of  Dartmouth.  He  was 
re-elected  a  selectman  in  1686,  and  in 
this  year  he  was  appointed  by  the 
general  court  a  lieutenant  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Dartmouth,  and  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity.  In  the  records  of  the 
general  court  for  1689  he  is  first  re- 
ferred to  as  'Captain  Seth  Pope,'  when 
he  served  in  the  general  court  as  a 
deputy  from  Dartmouth.  He  was  re- 
elected a  selectman  of  Dartmouth  for 
16S9. 

"Evidently  Captain  Pope  saw  service 
under  Captain  Church  during  the  In- 
dian troubles  of  that  time.  At  the 
August  session  in  1680  of  the  general 
court,  three  commissioners  were  chos- 
en as  a  council  e»f  war.  Certain  in- 
structions to  the  colonists  were  adopt- 
ed. Among  them  may  be  noted  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"  '4  That  such  due  encouragement 
may  be  given  to  soldiers,  that  if  it  may 
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be  there  may  be  enough  raised  to  go 
voluntarily,  without  such  encourage- 
ment to  be  six  shillings  per  week,  money 
or  monies  value,  for  each  private  soldier 
and  eight  or  ten  pound  per  head  to  one 
company,  or  soldiers,  for  every  fight- 
ing man  of  the  enemy,  whose  scalp 
shall  be  brought  in  to  such  person  or 
-officer  as  shall  be  appointed  to  take 
notice  or  knowledge  thereof,  and  also 
to  have  all  the  persons  as  they  shall 
take  &  captivate,  and  all  portable 
plunder  divided  amongst  them.  And  if 
any  s.tldier  .?f  ours  shall  be  maimed  in 
said  war,  and  thereby  disabled  to  main- 
tain themselves,  he  or  they  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  relieved  &  maintained  in 
such  capacity  as  he  or  they  lived  in 
before  concerned  in  said  war,  and  also 
to  have  victuals  and  ammunition  al- 
lowed while  upon  the  expedition. 

"  '7.  That  care  be  forthwith  taken. 
to  engage  the  Mowhawke  Indians  with 
us  against  our  said  enemies  by  sending 
some  meet  person  to  them  with  a  pres- 
ent, and  to  treat  with  them  in  order 
thereto.' 

•'By  this  general  court  it  was  fur- 
ther, 

"  'Ordered  by  this  court  and  the  au- 
thority thereof,  that  if  any  person 
English  or  Indian  apprehend  and 
bring  before  authority  any  man  that 
is  an  Indian  enemy,  he  shall  have  ten 
pounds  for  a  reward  if  he  bring  him 
alive,  and  five  pounds  if  killed,  pro- 
vided it  be  evident  it  be  an  enemies 
Indian.' 

"  'Any  English  or  Indian  notifying 
any  militray  or  civil  officer  of  plot  or 
conspiracy  of  Indians  against  English 
to  receive  ten  pounds  reward,  if  Eng- 
lish or  freeman,  if  servant  to  be  freed 
The  military  officers  of  each  tov\  n  to 
encourage  English  or  Indian  to  volun- 
teer t"  go  out  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Church.' 

"In  1689  Seth  Pope  was  a  deputy  from 
Dartmouth  to  the  general  court  at  New 
Plymouth.  Here  he  gave  evidence  of 
having  inherited  the  independence  and 
defiance  of  his  parent  when  he  consid- 
ered his  rights  infringed.  The  record 
of  the  session  held  December  25,  16S9, 
shows  that  he  was  present  at  the  ses- 
sion, and  that  a  vote  was  passed  that 
he,  with  nine  other  deputies,  who  had 
been  fined  twenty  shillings  each  'for 
not  appearing  and  attending  said 
court,  or  disorderly  departing  there- 
from,' be  remitted  the  fine,  'it  being 
the  first  offence  in  that  kind.' 

"He  must  have  become  again  offend- 
ed at  the  acts  of  the  court,  for  the  rec- 
ord of  the  session  also  contains  the 
statement  that  Seth  Pope,  and  three 
others,  are  fined  twenty  shillings  each 
'for    their     disorderly     departing   from 
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reneral  court.'    The  record  has  at- 


tached   the    endorsement,    'all    released 
except   Mr.   Cushing,   May  20th.   1690/ 
"At  the  May,  1690,  session  of  the  gen- 


eral court,  Captain  Seth  Pope  is  chosen 
one  of  the  three  associate  magistrates 
for  the  county  of  Bristol.  He  was  a 
deputy  from  Dartmouth  to  this  ses- 
sion and  was  re-elected  for  the  session 
of  1G91. 

"An  order  passed  June  5,  1690,  reads: 

"  'Ordered  by  this  court,  that  after 
this  y€-ar  the  associate,  or  county  mag- 
istrates, be  chosen  by  the  freemen  of 
the  several  counties.' 

"At  this  June  session  he  was  re- 
elected associate,  or  county  magistrate, 
for  'this  present  year,  for  the  county 
of  Bristol.' 

"It  was  also  'Ordered,  that  the  sev- 
eral associate,  or  county  magistrates, 
meet  at  their  several  county  towns,  to 
be  sworn,  at  such  time  as  they  shall  be 
warned  by  orders  from  the  magistrates 
of  the  several  counties.  At  which  time 
they  are  to  hear  and  determine  accord- 
ing to  law  any  criminals,  and  do  any 
other  thing  within  the  power  of  a 
county  court  except  trying  of  actions.' 

"  'Ordered,  that  every  of  said  as- 
sociates, or  county  magistrates,  have 
the  power  of  a  magistrate  within  their 
respective  counties.' 

"Seth  Pope  had  purchased  parts  of 
the  shares  of  original  proprietors  of 
Dartznouth  lands,  and  the  session  of 
the  general  court  of  1685  and  16S6  had 
to  consider  petitions  for  partition  of 
these  iands  brought  by  William  Wood 
and  others  against  Seth  Pope,  John 
Cooke  and  others.  The  plaintiffs  were 
non-suited  in  each  instance,  and  on 
the  second  petition  were  required  to 
pay  costs  of  32  shillings. 

"These  suits  evidently  led  to  the 
giving  of  the  deed  of  William  Brad- 
ford to  Seth  Pope  and  55  others,  dated 
Nov.  13.  1G94,  to  confirm  the  title  of  the 
original  proprietors  and  their  success- 
ors in  title  to  the  lands  of  Dartmouth. 
This  is  the  first  deed  in  which  Seth 
Pope  *is  a  grantee  which  is  recorded  in 
the  land  records  of  the  north  district  of 
this  county,  of  land  located  within  the 
bounds  of  Dartmouth,  now  Pairhaven. 

"In  1691  he  served  on  a  jury  to  deter- 
mine an  important  question  relating  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  town  of  Middle- 
bury. 

"After  the  union  of  the  colonies  of 
New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  1692.  the  former  office  of  county 
magistrate  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor,  and  the  magis- 
trate was  called  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  Gov- 
ernor William  Phipps.  May  27,  1092,  and 
his  commission  was  renewed  by  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  Dudley,  Nov.  8,  1707;  it 
was  also  renewed  on  Jan.  25,  1709,  and 
Dec.  10,  1715,  his  last  appointment-  to 
that  office  being  by  Governor  Samuel 
Shute  on  Nov.   12,  1717. 

"He   was   again    elected    a   selectman 
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of    Dartmouth    in    the    years    1699,    1702 
and  1705. 

"Following  the  cessation  of  the  wars 
with  the  Indians,  the  township  strug- 
gled under  a  heavy  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  united  colonies,  and  in  June, 
1695,  Captain  Seth  Pope  was  sent  on 
benalf  of  the  town  to  appear  before 
the  general  court  at  Boston  to  urge  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  levied  on  Dart- 
mouth. 

"After  the  deed  of  William  Bradford 
to  the  proprietors  of  Dartmouth  lands 
in  1604  he  acquired  title  to  large  areas 
of  land,  particularly  in  the  portions 
now  Fairhaven  and  Acushnet,  and  by 
various  exchanges  of  lands  enlarged 
the  areas  of  land  he  already  owned, 
particularly   adjoining   his    homestead. 

"Among  these  deeds  is  one  from  his 
brother,  Isaac  Pope,  dated  March  13, 
1711,  of  'one  halt  of  acre  lying  and 
being  by  Coshenet  river  and  Herring 
river  on  which  stands  a  warehouse  in 
Dartmouth,  with  a  convenient  cartway 
down  to  it.' 

"Herring  river,  on  the  Acushnet 
river,  was  the  now  obliterated  mill 
pond,  east  of  Main  street,  in  Fairha- 
ven. For  this  conveyance  he  deeded  to 
Isaac  Pope  35  acres  out  of  the  800  acres 
he  had  received,  as  a  shareholder  in 
the  Dartmouth  lands,  in  the  partial  di- 
vision that  had  been  made  of  those 
lands.  , 

"Another  of  these  deeds  conveyed  to 
him  from  .  George  and  Benny  Shaw, 
from  the  share  of  their  grandfather, 
John  Shaw,  dated  Feb.  27,  1694,  of  'fifty 
acres  of  said  upland  and  seven  acres 
of  meadow  being  already  laid  out  at  a 
place  called  Wisscjuamcusset.  near  the 
head  of  Scontieut  neck  in  the  town- 
ship  of  Dartmouth.' 

"Between  this  last  lot  and  his  home- 
stead there  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
Thomas  Hathaway,  Nov.  11,  1696,' 
'thirty-two  acres  of  upland  and  one  and 
one  quarter  acres  of  meadow  adjoining 
unto  the  foot  of  it,  the  same  land  ad- 
joining unto  and  lyeth  between  the 
home  lot  or  the  said  Seth  Pope  and 
some  other  of  his  lands  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  his  home  lot.' 

"Seth  Pope  did  not  confine  his  ven- 
tures in  business  to  the  land.  He  owned 
shares  in  various  vessels  which  carried 
on  a  profitable  coastwise  trade.  In 
1693  he  owned  a  part  of  the  sloop  Hope- 
well, which  was  commanded  by  his  son 
Thomas  in  1702,  and  in  1709  was  part 
owner  of  the  sloop  Joann  and  Thank- 
ful. 

"Having  become  one  of  the  largest 
owners  of  land  in  Dartmouth,  and  one 
of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  he  puts  into 
effect  his  decision  to  own  a  valuable 
part  of  the  town  of  Sandwich. 

"About  1700  he  purchases  a  farm  in 
Sandwich  for  his  eldest  son,  John,  up- 
on which  he  lived  with  his  family.    Ha- 


ter he  becomes  the  owner  of  numerous 
other  valuable  properties  in  the   town. 

"His  wife,  Deborah,  died  in  February, 
1711.  The  date  of  his  second  marriage 
is  not  known,  but  is  prior  to  April  1, 
1720  the  date  of  his  will,  in  which  ins 
wife  is  named,   'Rebecca.' 

"Having  lived  a  life  of  honorable  and 
active  public  service  and  of  successful 
private  enterprise,  he  died  at  his  home 
in  Dartmouth  on  March  17,  1727. 

"His  will  and  the  codicil  gave  to  the 
son  John  the  land  and  dwelling  hous>> 
he  occupied  in  Sandwich,  together  with 
other  iarge  tracts  of  land  in  that  town- 
ship and  '  elsewhere;  John  dying  No- 
vember IS,  3  725,  by  the  codicil  dated 
Feb.  18,  of  the  legal  year  of  1725,  or 
Feb.  18,  1726,  of  the  calendar  year.  th_- 
devises  to  John  were  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

"To  his  third  son,  Seth,  he  gave  the 
land  and  dwelling  house  he  occupied  in 
Sandwich,  with  the  grist  and  fulling 
mill,  and  their  lands,  together  with 
other  large  tracts  of  land,  in  that  town- 
ship, during  his  life,  with  reversion  to 
his  heirs. 

"To  Elnathan,  the  fourth  son,  he 
gives  the  Spring  Brook  farm,  of  54G 
acres,  at  Perrys  Hill,  and  several  tracts 
of  land  on  Scontieut  Neck,  including 
thep  lace  called  'Winsegunsett.'  or  to- 
day 'Winchigansett.'  To  the  fifth  and 
youngest  son,  Lemuel,  he  gives  'my 
homes-tead  on  which  1  now  dwell  and 
which  is  now  in  my  possession  and  oc- 
cupation," this  containing  307  acres,  and 
one-half  of  the  wharf  and  warehouse, 
and  other  lots  of  land  in  Dartmouth. 
The  other  half  of  the  wharf  and  ware- 
house going  to   his  four  daughters. 

"He  was  not  unmindful  of  his  faith- 
ful spiritual  adviser,  leaving  him  ten 
pounds  per  year  for  two  years. 

"Hi?  Negro  boy,  Robin,  was  left  to 
assist  his  widow,  Rebecca. 

"The  three-eighths  part  of  the  grist 
mill  and  saw  mill  which  he  owned  at 
Acushnet  was  give  nin  different  shares 
to  two  of  his  daughters. 

"The  inventory  of  his  estate,  ap- 
praised at  Dartmouth,  May  12,  1.27.  in- 
cluding three  Negro  and  four  mulatto., 
slaves,  showed  personal  estate  of  1030 
pounds,  approximately  of  $9300. — ,  anil 
the  real  estate  in  the  county  of  Bris- 
tol of  10,070  pounds,  with  other  real  es- 
tate in  the  county  of  Barnstable  of  3403 
pounds,  approximately  of  §65,700. — .  a 
total  estimated  value  of  over  $75,000.—  ; 
and  the  fears  of  the  officials  of  Sand- 
wich of  his  becoming  a  public  charge 
failed  of  realization. 

"In  the  old  burying  ground  at  AcusTr-" 
net,  a  little  west  of  the  Parting  Ways, 
is  an  ancient  monument  with  the  in- 
scription, 'Here  lyes  buried  ye  body  of 
Seth  Pope,  of  Dartmouth,  who  died 
March  ye  17th,  1727,  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age.'  " 
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'The  martial  spirit  of  Thomas  Pope, 
and  of  his  son,  Captain  Seth  Pope,  was 
inherited  by  the  third  generation,  Cap- 
tain Lemuel  Pope,  who  was  born  in 
Dartmouth,  Feb.  21,  1696,  died  there 
May  23,  1771,  aged  75  years.  He  was 
a  captain  of  militia.  Inheriting  a  large 
portion  of  his  father's  estate,  indus- 
trious and  successful,  he  was  a  man  of 
influence,  and  prominent  in,  the  public 
affairs  of  the  town.  He  married  Feb. 
4,  1719,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
Hunt  of  Dartmouth,  and  to  them  were 
born  twelve  children.  The  ninth  child, 
Luen,  inherited  the  homestead  formerly 
of  Captain  Seth  Pope,  and  he  retained 
it  until  1778,  when  it  was  conveyed  to 
John  Alden.  The  ancient  dwelling  is 
gone,  but  the  land  is  now  owned  by 
Seth  Alden,  a  descendant  of  John  Al- 
den. 

"The  eldest  son  of  Lemuel  Pope  was 
Seth  Pope.  Born  March  4,  1720.  The 
story  of  his  life,  especially  during  the 
Revolutionary  struggles,  has  in  it  more 
romance  than  that  of  his>  ancestor,  the 
Captain  Seth  Pope  of  Indian  wr.r  times. 
He  was  a  leading  man,  not  enly  at 
home,  but  in  the  colony,  both  in  civil 
and  military  affairs.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  captain,  later  commissioned  a 
colonel.  Chosen  by  his  townsmen  as 
one  of  the  committee  to  consider  the 
action  which  should  be  taken  by  the 
colonists,  relative  to  the  British  taxa- 
tion; the  report,  accepted  by  the  town, 
recommended  non-importation  of  goods 
from  Great  Britain,  and  advising  the 
raising  of  funds  in  aid  of  the  colonial 
congress;  in  1775  being  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  safety;  en- 
gaging in  the  battle  of  ^Yhite  Plains; 
held  a  prisoner  in  the  prison  ship, 
where  Fort  Green  now  is  located  in  the 
harbor  near  New  York;    he  set  an  ex- 


ample of  patriotism,  which  his  second 
son,  Nathaniel  Pope,  emulated  on  May 
14,  1775,  as  commander  of  the  firs-t  suc- 
cessful provincial  naval  expedition  of 
the  Revolution,  when  two  provincial 
vessels  were  recaptured  from  the  Brit- 
ihs  sloop  of  war,  Falcon,  in  Buzzards 
bay. 

"The  hatred  of  a  Tory  neighbor  for 
the  patriotism  of  Colonel  Pope  caused 
his  homestead,  at  Acushnet,  to  be 
burned  by  the  British  in  their  mem- 
orable march  of  pillage  and  destruction 
from  Clarks  Neck  in  New  Bedford  to 
Sconticut  Neck  in   Fairhaven   in  1778. 

"Colonel  Seth  Pope  on  July  30,  1741, 
married  Abigail  Church.  To  them  were 
born  six  children.  To  his  son  Nathan- 
iel, who  married  Mary  Barstow,  of  Mat- 
tapoisett,  Oct.  14,  1790,  were  born  six 
children;  and  some  of  the  descendants 
of  his  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Wilson 
Pope,  and  of  his  daughter,  Lucy  Bar- 
stow  Fish,  are  today  honored  citizens 
of  Fairhaven." 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Gillingham  said  he  had  the  pleasant 
duty  of  making  a  presentation,  in  be- 
half of  Miss  Alice  Fish,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  Barstow  Fish.  Mr.  Gil- 
lingham then  presented  to  the  society 
the  ancient  cradle  in  which  five  gene- 
rations of  the  Pope  family  have  been 
rocked.  It  was  built  in  16S0  by  Captain 
Seth  Pope,  for  his  children..  It  was  in- 
herited by  Lemuel  Pope,  then  Colonel 
Seth  Pope,  Nathaniel  Pope,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Fish,  and  last  by  Miss  Alice  Fish. 

President  Crapo  said  that  the  gift 
was  received  with  many  thanks  to  the 
donor,  and  would  be  treasured  as  one 
of  the  society's  most  precious  and 
valued    relics. 
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Being  the  proceedings  of  the  September  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  held  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Bedford,   September  28,   1906,   and  containing  the  following  paper: 


THE  STORY  OF  WATER  STREET 

Elmore  P.   Haskins 


[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth   Historical   Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary] . 


PROCEEDINGS 


SEPTEMBER  MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old    Dartmouth    Historical    Society 


BANK   OF   COMMERCE    BUILDING,    NEW    BEDFORD 


SEPTEMBER   28,   1906 


President  Crapo  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  largely  attended.  Be- 
fore introducing  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  Crapo  explained  that  the 
building,  was  used  for  the  meeting 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Cotton  Yarn  Co.,  and  then  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  historical  associations  of 
the  site,  saying  in  part: 

The  spot  where  we  meet  is  one  of  his- 
torical interest.  .  In  1S03  the  Bed- 
ford Bank  was  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $60,000.  It  was  the  first  banking 
institution  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
There  was  erected  on  this  spot  a  bank- 
ing house,  and  a  vault  was  constructed 
which  was  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  to"  the  people  of  the  village  and 
neighboring  towns.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  banking  room  and  vault 
is  given  by  Mr.  Ricketson  in  his  history 
of  New  Bedford.  The  ponderous  lock 
and  key  which  protected  the  money  and 
securities  are  among  the  possessions  of 
the  Historical  Society.  Thomas  Haz- 
zard     was     its     President     and     John 


Pickens  its  Cashier.     Mr.  Pickens  v 
noted    and    influential   citizen.     He 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolu" 
ary  army.     He    was     for    many    > 
Town  Clerk  and   Town  Treasurer. 
was   an  expert   and   accomplished 
surveyor  and  much  of  his  work  in 
line    has    been    preserved.    A    bo< 
plans    made    by    him    from    survo 
land  in  this  vicinity  is  in  my  poss<  - 
and    is    marked    by    clearness    ac- 
curacy and  a  neatness   of  pemw 
that  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  i' 
feet    penmanship     so    common     rtt 
present  time. 

In   1816   the   Bedford   Bank   was 
ceeded     by     the     Bedford     Comiv 
Bank,  an  institution  with  larger  c- 
George  Howland  was  its  first  Pr< 
and  Joseph  Ricketson,  the  grand  i 
of  our  Walton  Ricketson.  was  it*- 
cashier    and    served    in    that    c^~ 
many  years.     He  received     an     ; 
salary  of  $500,  a  sum  which  the  C 
of  the  present  day  regard  as  alt1 
inadequate.     The  business  of  the 
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President  Crapo  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  largely  attended.  Be- 
fore introducing  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Mr,  Crapo  explained  that  the 
building  was  used  for  the  meeting- 
through  the  courtesy  'of  the  New  Eng- 
land Cotton  Yarn  Co..  and  then  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  historical  associations  of 
the  site,  saying  in  part: 

The  spot  where  we  meet  is  one  of  his- 
torical interest.  In  1S03  the  Bed- 
ford Bank  was  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $60,000.  It  was  the  first  banking 
institution  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
There  was  erected  on  this  spot  a  bank- 
ing house,  and  a  vault  was  constructed 
which  was  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  to  the  people  of  the  village  and 
neighboring  towns.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  banking  room  and  vault 
is  given  by  Mr.  Ricketson  in  his  history 
of  New  Bedford.  The  ponderous  lock 
and  key  which  protected  the  money  and 
securities  are  among  the  possessions  of 
the  Historical  Society.  Thomas  Haz- 
zard     was     its     President     and     John 


Pickens  its  Cashier.  Mr.  Pickens  was  a 
noted  and  influential  citizen.  He  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army.  He  was  for  many  years 
Town  Clerk  and  Town  Treasurer.  He 
was  an  expert  and  accomplished  land 
surveyor  and  much  of  his  work  in  this 
lino  has  been  preserved.  A  book  of 
plans  made  by  him  from  surveys  of 
land  in  this  vicinity  is  in  my  possession 
and  is  marked  by  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy and  a  neatness  of  penmanship 
that  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  imper- 
fect penmanship  so  common  at  the 
present  time. 

In  1S16  the  Bedford  Bank  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Bedford  Commercial 
Bank,  an  institution  with  larger  capital 
Ceorge  Howland  was  its  first  President 
and  Joseph  Ricketson,  the  grandfather 
of  our  Walton  Ricketson,  Mas  its  fmst 
cashier  and  served  in  that  capacity 
many  years.  He  received  an  annual 
salary  of  $500,  a  sum  which  the  Cashiers 
of  the  present  day  regard  as  altogether 
inadequate.     The  business   of  the  Bed- 


ford  Commercial  Bank  increased  to  an 
extent  requiring-  larger  accommodations 
and  the  banking-  house  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  Bedford   Bank  was 
removed  and  a  new  building  for  the  use 
of  the  Bedford   Commercial   Bank  was 
erected.       My     recollection     goes     back 
sixty  and  even  sixty-five  years.     I  can 
recall   the   building   and    its   occupants. 
The  ground  floor  on  its  north  side  was 
used    for    the    banking    room.     On      the 
south  side  was  the  Bedford  Commercial 
Insurance   company   of     which     James 
Howland,  2nd,  the  great  grandfather  of 
our  Oliver  Prescott,  was  President,  and 
Captain  Roland  R.  Crocker  was  Secre- 
tary.    Captain    Crocker    was    a    typical 
retired   ship   master.     He   was   well    in- 
formed and   companionable.       He    was 
genial  and  warm-hearted  and  much  be- 
loved   by   all    who    knew    him.     On    one 
point  he  was  testy  and  even   irascible. 
He  was  born  a  Federalist  and  he  hated 
Andrew    Jackson.        I    have    seen    him 
seated      in      the      outer     room     of      the 
Insurance    company,     when    some    one 
incidentally  or  purposely  mentioned  the 
name   of  Jackson.     He   would   violently 
pound  his  cane  upon  the  door  and  with 
an    outburst    of   vehement     indignation 
denounce  the  Ex-President,  then  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  big  red  bandanna 
handkerchief  he  would  be  serene  again. 
The  clouds  had  passed  away  and  there 
was    sunshine.     Among    the    acquaint- 
ances made  in  connection  with  the  In- 
surance   Company    was     that     of    Pete 
Al my,  an  aged  colored  man  who  made 
the  fire  in  the  stove  in  the  outer  office 
and    swept    the    floor   anil     dusted     the 
chairs   and   table,   but   never  with   con- 
spicuous   neatness.     Pete    was    fond    of 
telling    his    experience     in    the     United 
States  Navy.     When  a  lad  in  the  War 
of  1812  he  served  as  a  powder  monkey 
Csuch   was   his   official   designation)    on 
hoard  the  United  States  warship  Essex. 
This  vessel,  under  command  of  Commo- 
dore   Porter,    had    been    ordered    to    the 
South  Pacific  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce    in    that    part    of    the    globe. 
Pete    would    tell    of    the    orders    he    re- 
ceived   from    a    little     midshipman,      a 
mere  boy,  As  he  said,  whose  name  was 
Farragut,,    the    same   who    in   the    Civil 
War  was  our  great  Admiral.     The   Es- 
sex on  her  cruise  recaptured  from   the 
British   the  .whaleship   Barclay,   owned, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  in  New  Bedford 
and  commanded  by  Gideon  Randall,  the 
grandfather     of     the     late     Charles    S. 
Randall.     Midshipman    Farragut,     then 
twelve    years    of    age,    Avas    placed    on 
board  the  Barclay  as  Prize  Master  and 
took    her    into    the    port    of   Valparaiso. 
Subsequently    in    a   naval     engagement 
the    Essex   capitulated     to    the     British- 
warships  Phebe  and  Cherry  and  Com- 
mander Porter  and  Midshipman  Farra- 
gut   and    Powder    Monkey    Almy,    with 
others   of   the   officers   and    crew,    were 
taken  prisoners  of  war.    All  of  these  oc- 


currences    Pete     would     recount     with 
great  minuteness  of  detail 

In  the  second  story  on  the  north  sidn 
of  the  building  were  the  law  offices  oi 
Colby    and    Clifford.     Across    the    entry 
on    the    south    side    the    front    room    <,i, 
Water     street     was     occupied     by     the 
Merchants'      Reading      Room,       usual- 
ly called   News  Room.     Here  along  the 
walls  were  slanting  shelves  which   held 
ides       of       newspapers,       which       were 
strapped  down  with  iron  rods  and  fast- 
ened with  small  brass  padlocks.   There 
were  riles  of  The   Mercury  and  of  sev- 
eral newspapers  printed  in  Boston  and 
New    York    and      files      of      newspapers 
printed    in    Nantucket     and     Newport, 
which  latter  were  read  for  recent  ship- 
ping news.       In  the  centre  of  the  room 
on    a    stand    was    an    open    blank    book 
which  might  be  designated  as  a  marine 
register.     Whenever    a    ship    came    into 
port    her   arrival    was     entered    in    this 
book  with  the  amount  of  her  cargo  of 
oil  and   bone.     There   were   full    reports 
of  the  vessels  she  had  spoken  on  whal- 
ing  grounds    with   an     account     of   the 
catch   of  each  and  also   vessels   spoken 
on    the   passage   home.     When   a    vessel 
sailed  from  the  port  her,  departure  was 
entered  and  also  recent  sales  of  oil  and 
bone.     Later  the  news  room  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  wooden  building  opposite 
the    Custom    House,    on    the    corner'  of 
William    and    Second    streets,    where    it 
remained    until    the    decadence    of    the 
whaling  industry  rendered  its  facilities 
unnecessary.       In  the  rear  of  the  news 
loom  in  the  bank  building  was  the  edi- 
torial sanctum  of  The  Mercury,  which 
was   presided  over  by  Benjamin  Lind- 
sey,  its  editor  and  publisher.     The  third 
story  was  occupied  by  the  printing  de- 
partment   of    The    Mercury.     Fifty-one 
years  ago  in  the  room  which  had  been 
occupied  as  the  Merchants'  News  Room 
I  began  the  practice  of  law.     The  table 
at   which  I  worked  was  placed  between 
the   windows   on   Water   street.     Seated 
there    [   could   look  down   Centre   street 
and    see    the    ships     discharging      their 
cargoes   or   taking   on   board    their   out- 
fits.      I  could   see.  and  also  hear,  coop- 
ers   driving    the    hoops    tightening    tho 
large  casks  of  oil  preparatory  to  rolling 
them    to    the    upper    end-  of    the    wharf 
where  they  were   placed   in  tiers,   bung 
up,    ready   for   the  ganger    to   ascertain 
the   exact   quantity  of  oil  in  each   cask 
and    for    the    tester   to     determine     the 
quality  of  each.      The  tester,  might  ap- 
propriately have  been  called  the  taster, 
as    the    quality    of    the    oil    was    ascer- 
tained   by    tasting.     When    a    ship    was 
hove  down  at  the  dock  I  could  see  the 
calkers    driving    the    oakum     into     the 
seams  and  could  see  the  ship  carpenters 
replacing  the  worn  sheathing  with  new 
and  giving  to  the  vessel  a  new  suit  of 
yellow    metal.     Looking     beyond.    Crow 
island  was  in  sight  and  further  on  was 
Fairhaven.     Boats    and     vessels,     large 


and  small,  were  passing  up  and  down 
the  river.  Altogether  it  was  a  scene 
of  life  and  animation. 

The  time  came  when  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  which  was  the  continuation 
and  designation  of  the  Bedford  Com- 
mercial Bank,  as  a  national  bank,  re- 
quired larger  accommodations  for  its 
business.  The  building  which  I  have 
described  was  torn  down  and  a  new  and 
much  more  elaborate  building,  the  one 
in  which,  we  meet  tonight,  constructed 
upon  this  same  spot.  Aft  or  its  com- 
pletion I  came  back  and  took  my  place 
again  at  the  windows  looking  down 
Centre  street  and  here  I  remained  until 
the  exodus  from  Water  street  when  the 
banks  moved  up  the  hill  and  found  new 
locations  on  Purchase  and  Pleasant 
street.  The  lawyers,  too,  folded  their 
tents  and  silently  followed  the  banks. 
1  was  among  the  last  to  leave  and  re- 
gretted the  change.  It  will  not  be  won- 
dered that  1  feel  at  home  here  this 
evening. 

Water  street,  between  Union  and 
William  streets,  was  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  the  Wall  street  or  State 
street  of  Bedford  Village.  On  it  were 
located  the  banks,  the  Bedford  Com- 
mercial, the  Merchants,  and  the  Me- 
chanics. In  the  rear  of  the  Merchants 
Bank,  with  its  entrance  on  Hamilton 
street,  was  the  New  Bedford  Institution 
for  Savings,  founded  in  1825.  Over  the 
Savings  Bank  was  the  Social  Library, 
an  educational  factor  of  importance  in 
the  town.  The  holder  of  a  certificate  at 
a  cost  of  $5.00  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
of  the  library  for  himself  and  family. 
The  library  was  opened  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  I  frequently  visited  it  in 
my  boyhood  and  never  failed  to  find 
"there  a  youth  a  few  years  older  than 
myself.  Robert  C.  Ingraham.  He 
seemed  to  live  in  the  room  of  the 
library.  He  acted  as  a  helper  or  as- 
sistant and  held  a  key  which  entitled 
him  to  entrance  at  any  time.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  had  read  every 
hook  in  the  Horary.  This  may  have 
been  an  exaggeration,  as  there  were 
four  thousand  volumes.  His  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  library  and 
whore  to  find  anything  and  everything 
wanted  was  remarkable. 

Within  this"  space  on  Water  street 
were  all  of  the  Insurance  Companies, 
not  only  the  Bedford  Commercial,  but 
also  the  Mutual  Marine,  the  Whaling, 
the  Union  Mutual  and  the  Pacific,  all 
of  which  insured  marine  risks  only. 

On  the  street  were  the  offices  of  all 
the  lawyers  in  the  town.  At  the  south- 
west corner  of  Union  and  Water,  over 
the  auction  room,  was  the  law  office  of 
John  Burrage  and  on  the  opposite  cor- 
ner the  office  of  Ezra  Bassett.  At  that 
time  the  lawyers  went  to  their  offices 
in  the  evening  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  their  clients.  Adam  Mackie, 
the  father  of  our  Treasurer,  then  prin- 
cipal  of   the   Grove   School,   was   a   stu- 


dent in  .Mr.  I.'assett's  office  and  could 
be  found  there  every  evening.  Further 
along  on  Water  street  was  tin-  office 
of  Joseph  F.  Dearborn  and  beyond  that 
the  office  of  Clifford  &  Brigham,  where 
later  might  be  found  Joshua  C.  Stone 
and  George  Marston,  not  naming  any 
now  living.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  was  the  law  office  of  J.  H.  W. 
Page,  afterwards  occupied  by  Charles 
T.  Bonney.  Across  the  stairway  was 
the  office  of  Timothy  G.  Coffin  and  fur- 
ther on  the  office  of  Eliot  &  Kasson, 
where  afterwards  for  a  time  were  Rob- 
ert C.  Pitman  and  Alanson  Borden. 
Crossing  Centre  street  was  the  law 
office   of  Judge   Oliver   Preseott. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  whale  fish- 
ery vessels  of  small  tonnage,  sloops  and 
schooners,  sailed  out  of  the  Acushnet 
and  cruised  along  the  coast.  After 
capturing  a  whale  or  two  the  whales 
Mere  towed  into  the  harbor.  On  the 
shore  of  the  river,  in  front  of  this  build- 
ing, before  any  wharf  had  been  con- 
structed at  the  foot  of  Centre  street, 
there  was  placed  a  large  try  pot.  The 
blubber  was  removed  from  the  carcass 
of  the  whale  and  rendered  into  oil  by 
means  of  this  try  pot.  The  scene  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  painting  by 
William  A.  Wall.  It  represents  the 
beginning  of  an  industry  that  has 
made  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven 
famous. 

In  this  rambling  and  random  talk  I 
have  kept  close  to  the  spot  which  for 
many  years  was  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial  centre  of  New   Bedford. 

Mr.  Crapo  then  introduce!  Mr.  Elmore 
P.  Haskins,  who  read  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  on  "The  Story  of  Water 
Street    for    137    Years." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Haskins'  address. 
President  Crapo  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  imperative  neces- 
sity for  new  quarters,  saying  that  in 
his  opinion  the  continued  efficiency  and 
even  permanency  of  the  Society  was 
dependent  on  more  ample  accommoda- 
tions than  it  now  possesses.  In  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  necessary  to  vacate 
the  premises  which  the  Society  has 
occupied  for  the  past  three  years.  Mr. 
Crapo  said  he  did  not  regret  this,  since 
we  had  outgrown  the  meagre  and 
cramped  quarters  in  the  Masonic 
Building  and  more  space  must  be  found 
in  which  to  move  and  breathe.  The 
members  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  Histori- 
cal Society,  he  was  sure,  had  enough 
of  local  pride,  of  respect  for  ancestry 
and  earnestness  in  the  preservation  of 
the  traditions  and  in  keeping  alive  the 
stories  of  the  past  to  provide  for  it  a 
commodious,  convenient  and  attractive 
home. 

"And  in  this  connection,"  continued 
Mr.  Crapo.  "I  am  privileged  to  state 
that  a  friend  of  the  Society,  a  son  of 
old  Dartmouth,  has  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  present  to  the  Society,   free  of 


cost,  the  premises  where  we  have  as- 
sembled this  evening",  if  in  the  judg- 
ment of  its  members  these  premises 
are  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Society. 
This  proffer  is  not  made  with  any  in- 
tention or  thought  of  forcing  upon  the 
Society  something  it  does  not  want  and 
which  its  members  would  dislike  to 
accept.  If  other  quarters-  can  be  found 
more  advantageous  and  attainable 
within  the  means  of  the  Society,  the 
non-acceptance  of  the  offer  now  made 
will    cause    no    embarrassment." 

President  Crapo  explained  that  wher- 
ever we  found  a  new  location  the 
change  would  involve  expenses  in  mov- 
ing, and  in  the  renovation  and  furnish- 
ing of  rooms,  and  also  increased  ex- 
penditures in  conducting  the  Society. 
The  present  income  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  absolute  requirements. 
Contributions  to  a  fund  must  be  made 
and  he  urged  generous  subscriptions. 

The  report-  from  the  Committee  on 
Location  was  then  read,  as  follows: 

Win.  W.  Crapo,  Esq., 
President     Old     Dartmouth     Historical 

Society,  New  Bedford  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  matter  of  looking  up  a  location  for 
the    Old    Dartmouth    Historical    Society 


are  prepared  to  make  the  following  re- 
port: 

After  considering  all  the  buildings 
which  have  been  offered,  we  think  that 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  is  the 
most  desirable  and  best  fitted  for  the 
wants  of  the  Society,  and  we,  there- 
fore, recommend  to  the  Directors  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  Building.  One 
member  of  our  committee,  Mrs.  Jireh 
Swift,  Jr.,  is  absent  in  Europe,  so  we 
will  be  unable  to  get  her  opinion. 
Respectfully   submitted, 

Abbott   P.    Smith, 

Annie    Seabury    Wood, 

Walton    Ricketson, 

George    H.    Tripp, 

Ellis    B.    Howland, 

Committee  on  Location. 
Mr.  George  H.  Tripp  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution,   which 
after    discussion,     was    adopted    by    a 
unanimous  vote: 

Voted,  That  the  members  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  Society  hereby 
express  their  approval  of  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  the  Bank  Building  on 
Water  street,  at  the  head  of  Centre 
street,  the  same  being  in  their  opinion 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  society. 
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The  Story  of  Water  Street 


By  Elmore   P.   Haskins 


"The  town  of  Portsmouth  in  1657,  re- 
duced the  quantity  of  land  allotted  to 
each  of  its  citizens.  It  further  dis- 
couraged the  coming-  of  new  settlers, 
by  voting-  that  nearly  all  the  undivided 
land  'be  a  perpetuall  comon  to  the 
town  for  ever.'  Six  years  before,  1652, 
thirty-six  dwellers  in  the  town  of  Ply- 
mouth purchased  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty  square  miles  of  territory 
whose  northern  boundary  was  not  far 
from  this  crowded  district.  A  stream 
of  home  makers  from  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere  settled  on 
this  'goodly  land.'  The  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, by  its  persecution  of  the  Quakers, 
enriched  this  settlement  with  the  names 
of  Allen,  Wing,  Kirby,  and  Gifford.  Six 
years  later,  in  1664,  s>o  numerous  had 
they  become,  that  they  were  granted 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  separate 
township   by  the  Court  of  Plymouth. 

"We  pass  over  a  period  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  when  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Acushnet  River,  in  1760,  a 
little  village  was  begun.'  We  do  not 
know  when  the  first  little  vessel  sailed 
down  the  river,  past  Palmer's  Island, 
out  into  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
whales.-  Perhaps  earlier  than  1750.  In 
1760,  the  business  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  of  fitting  the  little  whalers,  try- 
ing out  the  oil  from  the  cargoes"  of 
blubber,  was  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. It  became  a  problem,  where  to 
house  the  mechanics,  mariners,  and 
laborers,  who  in  increasing  numbers, 
sought  employment  on  our  shores,  but 
the  real  estate  men  of  that  day  were 
alive  to  the  situation.  EUiiathan  El- 
dridge  bought  a  six  acre  tract,  not  in- 
cluding the  oil  works-  and  ware  house 
thereon,  and  named  it  Oxford.  Noah 
Allen  purchased  twenty  acres  farther 
down  the  river  and  called  it  Fairhaven. 
These  land  developers  knew  the  draw- 
ing power  of  a  euphonious  name.  Neat- 
Noah  Allen's  purchase  also,  there  were 
oil  works  and  a  store  house.  These 
large  sections  of  land  were  divided  into 
hous-e   lots   and   offered    for   sale. 

"To  further  develop  his  growing  busi- 
ness, and  to  meet  the  competition  of 
his  friendly  rivals,  Joseph  Russell  sold 
portions  of  his  farm  near  the  river.  It 
was  easy  to  purchase  land  in  Fair- 
haven,  and  that  side  of  the  river,  per- 
haps gave  promise  of  greater  prosper- 
ity. In  December,  the  month  that  Jo- 
seph Russell  sold  his  first  piece  of  land, 
Noah  Allen  delivered  the  deeds  of  sev- 
en hous-e  lots  to  future  home  makers; 
two  coopers,  two  mariners,  two  yeomen, 
one  laborer,  and  a  cordwainer  or  shoe- 
maker 

"But  these  rapid  sales  sealed  the  fu- 


ture of  the  eastern  bank,  for,  when,  in 
1765,  Joseph  Rotch  desired  to  transfer 
his  whaling  industry  from  Nantucket 
to  the  mainland,  he  was  unable  to  buv 
snif&eient  land  in  Fairhaven  for  his  pur- 
pose. He  bought  the  famous  ten  acre 
tract  in  Bedford  Village,  and  our  future 
was  secure. 

"Let  us  consider  a  few  dry  facts  re- 
lating to  the  acceptance  of  the  different 
parts  of  Water  street.  Before  Joseph 
Russell  sold  his  first  house  lot  'at  the 
foot  of  my  homestead  farm,'  there  was 
a  path  or  way  along  the  shore.  It  ran 
close  to  the  river  at  Commercial  street. 
wound  over  Prospect  Hill,  and  to  the 
Kempton  Line.  In  1764,  William  Mae- 
omber  purchased  land  on  Joseph  Rus- 
sell's* northern  boundary  on  the  shore 
with  'the  privilege  of  passing  at  any 
time,  and  at  all  'times  in  a  drift  or 
bridle  way  by  gates  and  bars  to  ye 
open  way.'  The  open  way  is  the  present 
Union  street.  He  bound  his  heirs  and 
assigns  'to  maintain  a  good  cart  gate 
at  ye  staid  open  way.' 

"About  1764.  Joseph  Russell  prepared 
a  plan  showing  both  sides  of  Main 
Street  with  cross  streets  well  defined. 
The  plan  is  lost,  but  Water  Street  from 
School  to  Madison  Streets  is  easily 
traced  by  deeds.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Joseph  Rotch  the  connecting  link 
from  Lowden's  line,  a  few  rods  south 
of  Union  Street  to  School  Street,  was 
made.  This  completed  a  continuous 
road  for  all  the  owners  of  the  land  in 
the  new  settlement.  In  1769.  the  town 
of  Dartmouth  accepted  this  road  or 
way,  from  the  purchase  of  Joseph 
Rotch,  north  of  Union  Street  to  pre- 
ent  Madison  Street,  and  Water  Street 
first  became  a  public  highway.  We 
learn  from  an  old  map  of  Joseph  Pick- 
ens, surveyor,  that  not  until  17SS.  ten 
years  after  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  British,  Water  Street  was  extend- 
ed to  Bridge  or  Middle  Street.  There 
were  s>erious  difficulties  at  the  south: 
two  rope  walks  barred  the  way.  It 
was  opened  from  near  Griffin  Street  to 
the  Cove  in  1825,  but  five  years  elapsed 
before  the  obstructions  were  removed 
and  the  connecting  link  made.  The 
line  of  the  shore  was  far  west  of  Water 
Street  north  of  Middle  Street.  Not  un- 
til 1840  was  the  extension  made  as  far 
as  'North    Street. 

"The  opening  of  Water  Street  from 
North  to  Hillman  was  the  cause  of  the 
most  exciting  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  town.  The  record  is  easily  found, 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the 
public  spirit  exhibited  by  the  citizens 
of  that  day.  Meetings  were  held  twice 
daily  for  three  days.       At  the  close  of 


the  sixth  session  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  men  present.  The 
street  was  accepted,  and  the  town 
voted  to  release  Samuel  Rodman  from 
his  bond  of  two  thousand  dollars  for 
damages  paid  to  George  Howland,  his 
opponent  and  co-owner  in  the  land. 
Fearing,  however,  that  his  fellow- 
townsmen  might  misconstrue  his  action 
in  accepting  this  release,  prompted  by 
his  high  sense  of  honor,  he  paid  the 
amount  into  the  public  treasury.  The 
bounds  of  Water  Street  have  since  re- 
mained unchanged,  except  the  widening" 
of  John  Lowden's  right  of  way  from 
Union  Street  south  to  School  Street. 
Water  Street  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years  old.  For  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  have  the  descend- 
ants' of  the  Pilgrims,  and  a  host  of  men 
from  every  land  and  clime  used  this 
street  as  a  public  highway.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  surroundings  where  it  be- 
gan:— 

"In  1765,  five  houses,  a  blockmaker's 
shop  and  the  buildings  of  William  Mac- 
omber,  cordwainer,  were  all  that 
marked  'The  Little  Way.'  To  the  east, 
near  the  present  Center  Street,  was  a 
small  structure  covering  a  few  try  pots'. 
There  were  probably  a  few  shops  and 
other  buildings  connected  with  the  in- 
fant industry.  This  was  Bedford  Set- 
tlement in  1765. 

"Thirteen  years  later,  when  the  Red- 
coats -  marched  down  King  Street  to 
take  revenge  on  Bedford  Village  for 
the  ravages  of  its  privateers,  they  found 
Water  Street  a  hive  of  industry,  a 
store-house  of  treasure.  It  was  lined 
with  dwellings,  stores,  and  shops.  One 
of  our  historians,  Daniel  Ricketson.  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  list  of  sixteen  house? 
then  on  Water  Street,  of  which  ten 
were  standing  in  1840.  Many  of  the 
twenty  shops,  including  the  distillery, 
were  there.  .These  were  the  days  of 
pod-augers,  goose-cpuill  pens,  and  hand- 
made nails;  when  painters  ground  their 
lead  between  two  stones.  We  marvel 
today  at  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  those  early  years.  Men 
felled  the  trees  in  the  forest,  made  the 
tools,  and  built  the  ships  that  weath- 
ered the  gales  for  half  a  century.  They 
built  houses  not  only  durable  and 
strong,  but  some  of  whose  details'  are 
reproduced  today  as  models  of  beauty. 
On  the  water  front  they  filled  the  land, 
made  the  streets,  dug  the  wells,  and 
built    the   wharves. 

"The  morning  of  September  5th,  177S, 
dawned  on  a  Water  Street  rich  with 
the  results  of  enterprise  and  labors  on 
land  and  sea  for  a  decade.  Tt  closed 
with  many  of  its  homes*,  its  stores,  its 
warehouses,  its  ships,  and  even  its 
wharves  in  ashes.  The  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  was  estimated  at 
half  a  million.  Even  Joseph  Russell, 
so  the  record  states,  was  stripped  of 
nearly  all  his     property,     and     Joseph 


Rotch  left  the  village.  In  a  few  years 
the  war  was  over,  the  men  of  Bedford 
Village,  though  broken  in  fortune,  took 
heart  again,  and  Water  Street  stirred 
with  new  endeavor.  From  1820  to  1857 
were  the  years  of  our  greatest  financial 
gains;  from  1785  to  1812  were  the  con- 
structive years  that  made  the  latter 
success  a  certainty.  In  thes»e  years,  the 
wharves  we  see  today  were  located. 
Substantial  buildings  were  built  that 
were  used  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  whaling  until  its  decline.  A  glance 
at  the  map  of  Elisha  Leonard,  shows 
the  names  of  the  purchasers  and  dates 
of  the  purchase  of  different  parcels  of 
land  from  1760  to  1815.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  farm  of  Joseph  Russell,  ex- 
tending from  a  few  rods  north  of  Union 
Street  nearly  to  Madison  Street  and 
from  County  Street  to  the  water,  had 
at  this  date  been  conveyed.  That  por- 
tion of  the  Kempton  farm  east  of 
Foster  Street  had  also  been  sold  to 
house  lot  purchasers.  The  new  owners 
were  in  many  instances  .connected  with 
some  branch  of  business  on  Water 
Street.  By  this  te?t,  we  are  assured  of 
the  prosperity  on  our  money-gathering 
thoroughfare.  Water  street  has  suf- 
fered in  three  wars;  destroyed  in  177S, 
prostrated   in   1812,  despoiled   in  1860. 

"The  effects-  of  the  struggle  of  1812 
are  described  in  Ellis's  History  of  New 
Bedford.  He  writes:  'Bedford  Village 
was  in  a  sad  condition  when  the  sec- 
ond war  with  England  was  brought  to 
a  close.  The  wheels  of  industry  had 
long  since  ceased  to  move,  and  the 
fleets  of  vessel?'  that  had  brought 
wealth  and  prosperity  had  been  driven 
from  the  ocean;  her  shops  and  ship- 
yards were  closed;  her  wharves  lined 
with  dismasted  vessels.  The  port  was 
closed  against  every  enterprise  by  the 
close  blockade  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
citizens  wandered  about  the  streets  in 
enforced  idleness.'  Peace  was  at  length 
declared.  Enthusiastic  citizens  covered 
the  four  corners  with  arenes  and  bunt- 
ing, illuminated  their  homes  with  can- 
dles and  the  light  of  good  sperm  oil. 
and  even  greeted  the  Corsicans  with 
the  glad  hand  of  common  rejoicing. 
Water  street  again  fitted  its  ships,  and 
the  long  silent  anvils  rang  with  the 
sound  of  productive  toil. 

"Water  street  was  at  first  a  place  for 
dwellings.  The  view  from  Prospect 
Hill  of  the  winding  shore,  the  cedar 
covered  islands,  the  broadening  bay, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  farther  shore, — 
these  made  old  Water  street  a  residen- 
tial thoroughfare  that  today  has  not  an 
equal.  Joseph  Rotch  chose  for  the  site 
of  his  first  home  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  building  of  Wood,  .  Bright- 
man  &  Co.  Its  character  is  now  un- 
known,— it  was  destroyed  in   1778. 

"In  1789  and  1801,  William  Rotch  pre- 
sented to  William  Rotch.  Jr..  and  to 
Samuel    Rodman   each   a   strip   of   land 
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on  the  west  corners'  of  William  and 
Water  streets.  Here  they  built  their 
dwellings.  Life  must  have  been  full  of 
cheer  in  those  two  homes.  The  own- 
ers were  the  respected  leaders  in  the 
social  and  business  affairs  of  the  town. 
The  Friends  meeting-  looked  to  them 
for  support  and  not  in  vain,  One  build- 
ing, the  William  Rotch  bouse,  with  its 
old  style  front,  can  still  be  seen.  .  It 
is  the  Mariners'  Home  on  Bethel  street. 
The  other  is  within  the  large  building 
on  the  old  location.  These  we  find  in 
part,  but  we  prefer  in  imagination  to 
see  the  -spacious  rooms,  with  furniture 
now"  antique,  the  blazing  hearth,  and 
the  kitchen  with  its  swinging  cranes. 
Br-azilla  Myriek,  Benjamin  Taber  and 
Eln athan  Sampson  enjoyed  their  pleas- 
ant corners  on  King  and  Water  streets. 
Here  with  neighbor  Lowden  and  neigh- 
bor Shepherd,  they  gathered  to  talk  of 
the  catch  of  Russell's  little  fleet,  the 
Hannah,  the  Nancy,  the  Greyhound 
and  the  Polly.  The  boisterous  crews 
of  later  days  were  then  unknown.  The 
foundations  of  the  distillery  were  not 
then  laid,  but  they  came  full  soon,  and 
the  four  corners  changed  from  a  quiet 
place  for  children  and  for  homes,  to  a 
place  of  noise  and  traffic. 
'."South  of  Unionwas  a  long  street,  and 
the  land  on  both,  sides  had  been  divided 
info  house  lots.  Here  with  the  un- 
broken shore  before  them,  the  early  re- 
sidences were  built.  Here  lived  Whip- 
pey.  Sands  Wing",  and  Leonard  Jarvis. 
employed  by  the  authorities  of  Boston 
to  charter  privateers  and  watch  the 
British,  fleet..  Here  lived  the  Howiands, 
Grinneils,  Aliens,  and  many  more  whose 
names  are  household  words.  It  was  a 
charming  neighborhood. 

'"Here    Wiliam    Russell,      ehairmaker, 
built  his  home  on  the  southeast  corner 
of   Queen    (School)    and    Wafer    streets. 
An  interesting  anecdote  is   told  of  him. 
When    the   British    threatened    the    vil- 
lage,   William   Rus-sell    took    the    works 
from  his  ta?T  clock  and    hid   them   in   a  ■ 
distant    wall.     He    returned    in    time    to 
save    his    house,    which    had    been    fired 
by  soldiers.     In  later  years,  its  dwellers 
moved  farther  West.     The  taverns  pat- 
tronized  by  crews  returning  from  long 
successful  voyages  changed  quiet,  resi- 
dential Water  street.     For  similar  rea- 
sons, the  corners  of  Middle  and  Water 
streets   los't  their  reputation.     We  need 
not    rehearse   the   well    known    story    of 
the  Arks.     Unlike  the  ancient  time,  the 
scoffers    were    within.      the      righteous 
stood   without.     The   buildings    were   of 
little  value,  and  the  occupants  are  for- 
gotten.    The  Arks  were  burned  at  dif- 
ferent   times,    three    years'    intervening 
between  the  riots.      The  same  men  who 
in  their  wrath  destroyed  the  first  Ark, 
joined    a    vigilance    committee    to    pre- 
vent further  outbreaks.       The  incident 
is  valuable-  as  showing  the  spirit  of  the 
citizens  of  1S26  and  1829;   they  corrected 


their  own  abuses.  They  violated  tin- 
law;  observing  the  effect,  they  rigidly 
enforced  it.  The  list  of  110  citizens-  who 
formed  this  vigilance  committee  is  in- 
teresting; they  were  the  represent  at  i  v.  • 
men  of  the  time.  The  organization  has 
had  a  continuous  existence  and  is  now- 
known    as    the    Protecting   Society. 

"We  can  hardly  realize  that  ships 
stood  high  on  their  stocks  and  were 
launched  from  Water  street.  The 
'Dartmouth'  that,  left  its  freight  of  tea 
in  front  of  Boston,  was  built  near  Haz- 
ard's dock.  Then,  Hazard's  dock  was 
almost  Water  street. 

"The  old  'Rebecca'  of  1785,  claimed  to 
have  been   the   first  vessel   'around   the 
Horn'    in    search    of    oil,    was    launched 
from  Water  street  at  North  street.  She 
was  an  enormous  vessel,   175  tons'  bur- 
den,  so  the  rumor     ran.     People     came 
from    far   and     near:      from    as  far   as 
Taunton  and  Bridgewater,  to  view  the 
monster.        George    Claghorn    was    the 
builder,   who  also  built.  "Old  Ironsides.' 
In  his  day  the  shore  line  was  half  way 
to    Second    street.     After    the    land    had 
been   filled   and   the   wharves  extended. 
the  large  s-hips  were  built  on  the  river 
bank,  beyond  the  line  of  Water  street. 
Here  at  Maxfield  street,  the  'Hillmans' 
built    their    splendid    clipper   ships,    un- 
surpassed   for    beauty    and    for    speed. 
At    Belleville,    the    "Stetsons'      launched 
the   whale  ships   that   filled   the   coffers 
of    the    merchants    of    our      street.    To 
the  mechanics  of  Water  street,  in  large 
measure  belongs  the  honor  of  the  great 
success  of  our  former  industry:    to  the 
men  who   repaired   the  hull,   calked  the 
seams,    who   set   the   rigging,    and    bent 
the   sails.     When    "Soule    and    Edwards' 
or   Samuel   Dammon  had   finished  their 
work   the   owners    felt     secure.       When 
Benjamin  Gage  or  James  Drew  or  the 
"Cannons'    had    calked    the   seams,    let- 
ters from     distant     ports     read:      "Our 
pumps  are  seldom   used."     The  rigging 
securely    set    by    Curtis    and    Gammons 
or    Amos     Baker    defied     the    howling 
blasts.     They     and     many     more— spar 
makers,    joiners.      blockmakers>,      ship- 
smiths,    whose   faultless   anchor   chains 
saved   many  a  vessel  from  destruction. 
The    Waiter    street    mechanics,    masters 
and   men,   by   their  honest  work,   made 
the    long    successful    voyages    a    possi- 
bility. 

"Only  one  of  the  many  oil  refineries 
on  this  street  now  remains,  that  estab- 
lished by  George  W .  Baker,  before  1850. 
It  is  now  operated  by  William  A.  Rob- 
inson &  Co.  On3  near  Middle,  street 
helped  to  make  the  fortune  of  the 
founder  of  the  'Swain  Free  School. 
These  old  stone  buildings  have  been 
used  for  many  purposes.  David  A. 
Snell  established  his  mechanical  bak- 
ery in  the  oil  refinery  of  Samuel  Rod- 
man. Here  was  first  introduced  into 
New  England  the  device  of  a  revolving 
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wheel  within  the  ovens.  This  bakery 
was  a  busy  place  during  the  Civil  war. 
Here,  tons  of  army  bread  were  packed 
by  the  deft  fingers  of  a  small  army  of 
boys  and  girls.  'More  boxes'  was  the 
constant  cry.  My  brother  was  a  sub- 
contractor in  this  department.  The 
writer  was  a  sub-sub-contractor  and 
after  school  and  Saturdays,  filled  knot 
holes  and  pieced  the  ends. 

"On  the  north  side  of  the  bank  build- 
ing, opposite  the  bakery,  was  a  unique 
watering  place.  Water  from  springs 
beneath  the  Custom  house,  led  through 
logs,  fed  the  cannon  fountain.  The 
wells  along  and  near  Water  street  were 
in  constant  use.  The  old  well  beside 
the  house  of  Samuel  Rodman  was 
famous.  Another  in  Rose  Alley  had  a 
reputation.  An  old  prescription  of  a 
popular  medicine,  on  the  books  of  a 
neighboring  druggist  reads  in  part: 
'Aqua  Rosa  Pumpa.'  We  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  alley.  A 
rose  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house  of 
Benjamin  Taber  bordered  the  path: 
its  color  and  perfume  pleased  the 
dwellers  of  Water  street,  and  they  gave 
the  name  Rose  to  the  little  lane.  There 
came  a  day  when  its  odor  changed  and 
the  change  was  great.  It  must  have 
smelled  to  heaven  for  our  early  his- 
torian says  he  always  went  through  it 
on  the  run.  A  water  boat  supplied  the 
vessels  in  the  stream,  filled  from  a 
pump  near  the  corner  of  Water  and 
Hillman  streets.  The  old  boatman 
would  pump  for  hours  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  machine.  On  summer 
nights,  the  neighbors  heard  his  even 
stroke  well  into  the  morning  hours. 

"Among  the  financiers  of  Water  street 
was  a  peculiar  character:  Asa  Dyer. 
He  followed  a  primeval  industry— dig- 
ging clams.  His  garb  was  more  pecu- 
liar than  attractive,  the  patches  were 
legion.  In  the  winter  time  numerous 
layers  of  canvas  covered  his  feet.  As 
the  spring  advanced  a  shedding-  pro- 
cess began.  His  constant  fear  of  thieves 
led  him  to  put  his  savings  in  peculiar 
places.  A  loose  board  in  the  wall,  or 
floor,  an  old  chair  cushion  served  his 
purpose.  One  of  his  old  straw  hats  was 
accidentally  destroyed;  within  the  lin- 
ing was  a  roll  of  bills.  In  his  cellar 
was  found  old  tin  cans  filled  with  war 
scrip.  Even  the  Washington  expert 
could  not  determine  its  value;  the  rust 
that  doth  corrupt  had  ruined  his 
treasure. 

"At  the  head  of  Water  street,  at  Mid- 
dle, lived  General  Lincoln.  Next  east 
was  the  home  of  Asa  Smith,  postmaster 
and  farther  west  Jehaziel  Jenney.  the 
joker  of  his  time.  The  two  west  cor- 
ners were  occupied  by  Samuel  Rod- 
man. Jr.,  on  the  north,  and  Captain 
Reuben  Swift  on  the  south.  Just 
south  of  Swift's  stood  the  old  shop  of 
Anthony  Richmond,  the  first  copper- 
smith  in   the   town.       His   partner   was 


Timothy  Dyer,  a  fervent  Methodist.  He 
put  into  the  business  the  integrity  born 
of  the  sunrise  meetings  in  the  old  'Him 
Street'  loft.  In  this  shop.  Frederic 
Douglass  studied  his  book,  while  blow- 
ing the  bellows  for  his  daily  bread.  In 
the  height  of  his  fame,  he  came  back 
to  the  old  place  and  chatted  with  his 
fellow  workman,   Reuben  Gardner. 

"The  corner  of  Elm  and  Water  streets 
was    always    an     attractive      place    for 
boys.     Here    in    the    old    building,    built 
in  1792   by  Joseph   Austin,    were   Jume:> 
and     Giles     Fales.       Honorable     names 
these    in    the    little    business    world    of 
Water    street.     Here    they    labored    for 
fifty  years,  winning  for  themselves  hon- 
orable names  by  careful  labor  and  fair 
dealing.     One    window    displayed    guns 
and  pistols;   in  the  rounded  window  on 
the   corner,    watches   hung   in    tempting 
rows.       Our   resources    were    somewhat 
limited.     The   sale    of   old    copper    nails 
from   ships'    stagings    and   certain   pro- 
fitable   ventures    in    old    iron    were    riot 
enough  to  buy  a  watch.  We  could  have 
had   a  cheap  one   but   for  the    Fourth'. 
For  that  day  there   were  fire-crackers, 
and    powder    to    buy    for    a    loud    brass- 
cannon,    and    at    the   apothecaries',    ba- 
nanas at  ten  cents  each,  an  indulgence 
allowed  on  the  nation's  holiday.   When 
we    ventured    in    to    inquire    the    prices, 
the  kindly  courtesy  that  met  the  timid 
•customer    won    our    lasting    friendship. 
Opposite  was  a  carpenter's  shop,  whose 
sign    displayed    a    name    found    on    the 
proprietor's    records — Manasseh    Kemp- 
ton.'    Farther  south,  at  the  foot  of  Mad- 
ison   street,     was    Dudley    Davenport's 
shop,    the    most    prominent    builder    of 
his  time.     His  shop,   three  stories  high, 
had   a  tower   and   clock.         Beside     the 
benches,    men    made,    one    by    one,     the 
doors   and   sashes   that    machinery   now 
produces    by   the    thousand.        Later,    a 
few   machines    were   introduced,   driven 
by  steam. 

"To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  great  loss 
by    fire,    he    used    every   precaution    for 
the   protection   of   his   property.       In    a 
conspicuous  place  he   posted   this   sign: 
'No  smoking  in  this  Yard.    . 
'Except    by    John    Pincard, 
'In    his    chimney    you    may    see 
'Smoke  enough   for   you   and   me.' 
"Dudley  Davenport  and  Robert  Chase 
were  rival  carpenters.     Each  built  one- 
half   of   the   bank   building   at    the   foot 
of    William    street.     The    shafts    of    the 
columns  were  to  be  made  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  order,  so  the  specifica- 
tions ran.      The  dimensions  at  the  base 
and  top  were  given.       The  diameter  of 
the  columns  half  way  between  the  base 
and    the    capital    was      the      uncertain 
quantity.       How     much     should     they 
swell?     The    builders    could    not    agree. 
Looking     at     the     corner     columns     in 
each      group      of      four.      the      varying 
theories  of  the  builders     still     appear. 
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Major  Warren  of  Providence,  the  archi- 
tect, decided  that  the  columns  at  the 
north,  built  by  Robert  Chase  were 
right,  It  was  in  their  day  (in  1840)  that 
Water  street  went  on  a  strike. 

"The  working  day  was  from  sun  to 
sun.  The  wages  were  the  same  for  the 
long  day  in  June  and  tor  the  shortest 
day  in  December.  The  mechanics  de- 
sired that  ten  hours  should  constitute 
a  day's  work.  The  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  increasing  .number  of 
skilled  workmen  permitted  a  reduction 
of  hours. 

"For  three  weeks  Water  street  was 
silent,  for  the  opposition  among  em- 
ployers was  very  great.  An  open  air 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  George 
Howland  was  the  chief  spokesman. 
Mounting  a  barrel  he'  declared  that  he 
would  be  the  last  man  to  submit  to 
demands  so  unreasonable.  Another 
speaker  said  the  men  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  going  home  Ln  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  men 
thought  differently.  More  liberal  coun- 
sels prevailed  and  the  strike  was  end- 
ed. 

"There  have  been  many  changes  in 
Water  street  north  of  Middle  street. 
It  was  more  than  half  a  century  after 
George  Claghorn  built  the  'Rebecca' 
that  the  shore  line  was  straightened 
and  our  street  grew  in  length  to  Hill- 
man  street.  In  his  day,  the  line  of 
the  shore  was  half  way  to  Second 
street.  A  little  inlet  to  the  spar  yard 
of  William  Beetle  and  his  son.  Ro- 
dolphus,  was  covered  by  a  bridge  on  the 
highway.  It  was  a  street  for  cooper 
and  blacksmith  shops,  spar  yards,  and 
rigging  lofts.  The  only  chandlery  store 
was  that  of  Rodney  French  and  Charles 
D.  Burt  at  Hillman  street.  The  tide 
ebbed  and  flowed  under  the  building, 
keeping  ships'  knees  free  from  worms. 
At  the  head  of  Water  street  stood  Rod- 
man's cotton  mill;  later  the  building 
was  used  for  a  flour  mill. 

"A  fire  that  swept  the  section  be- 
tween North  and  Middle  streets  was 
one  of  the  most  destructive  in  our  his- 
tory. A  ship,  twenty  buildings,  and 
SOOO  barrels  of  oil  were  burned.  Men 
with  big  brush  brooms,  in  scorching 
heat  and  blinding  smoke,  beat  out  the 
burning  embers,   and   saved   14,000   bar- 


rels of  oil.  The  need  of  insurant:  v,  ,. 
never  more  clearly  shown.  Ellis's  His- 
tory states  that  the  loss  was  over  .1 
quarter  of  a  million,  while  the  insur- 
ance was  less  than  $7000.  Oil  flowed  n; 
the  streets  and  over  the  wharves  into 
the  docks.  It  needed  but  a  slender  out- 
fit to  catch  oil  that  day;  a  depression 
in  the  street,  a  dipper,  and  an  empty 
barrel.  The  lumber  yard  and  planing 
mill  of  William  Wilcox  and  his  succes- 
sors was  a  centre  of  the  wood  work- 
ing industry.  From  about  1870  to  l$.Sf. 
was  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity. 
The  old  postmaster  and  General  Lin- 
coln would  be  amazed  at  the  Water 
street  of  today.  The  site  of  their  for- 
mer homes  is  now  'Bridge  square.'  The 
best  illustration  of  the  change  from  the 
whaling  industry  to  cotton  is  shown  in 
the  north  part  of  Water  street.  The 
last  whaler  built  on  the  water  front 
was  launched  from  Howland's  wharf. 
Here  for  fifty  years  vessels  were  fk- 
ted  and  great  cargoes  of  oil  were 
landed.  Today  it  is  covered  with  coal 
for  cotton  mills.-  On  the  square  where 
the  oil  was  saved,  and  fortunes  were 
made  in  whaling,  stands  a  yarn  mill. 
The  story  of  the  'four  corners'  has  of- 
ten been  told.  Descriptions  of  the 
square  between  William  and  Union 
streets  with  its  stores,  its  banks,  and 
its  famous  lawyers  are  familiar  read- 
ing. South  Water  street  has  been  neg- 
lected. It  had  its  ship  yard  in  John 
Lowden's  day.  It  has  its  foundries,  its 
machine  shops,  its  gas  plant,  and  many 
more.  Samuel  Leonard,  one  of  the 
greatest  oil  refiners  of  his  time,  would 
hardly  find  the  old  salt  works  at  the 
Cove,  nor  in  the  great  clubhouse  dis- 
cover his  former  home.  Shunning  the 
'broomstick  train'  and  walking  through 
the  street  now  lined  with  blocks  and 
stores,  he  would  marvel  at  the  foreign 
sights  and  sounds.  We  have  only  out- 
lined in  this  paper  the  story  of  Water 
street.  The  changes  have  been  many. 
The  buildings  will  pass  away.  But  the 
legacy  that  is  ours,  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  noble  deeds  performed  by  an 
army  of  self-made  men,  who  were  loyal, 
earnest,  and  scornful  of  ease.  Their 
story  is  the  story  of  Water  street." 
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Description  of  Map 


In  the  presentation  of  the  foregoing 
paper  reference  was  made  to  the  origi- 
nal layouts  of  New  Bedford,  which  are 
delineated  on  the  plan  inserted  in  this 
pamphlet. 

These  farms  were  surveyed  by  Ben- 
jamin Crane  about  1711,  but  .were  prob- 
ably set  oft*  about  1690  and  soon  after 
occupied.  The  Wards  never  resided  in 
Dartmouth;  their  farms  were  left  in 
charge  of  managers.  The  one  at  the 
head  of  the  Acushnet  river  was  occu- 
pied by  Aaron  Savory,  and  the  Cove 
farm  by  Isaac   Sherman. 

The  farm  at  Acushnet  descended  to 
Margaret  Wrightington,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ward,  and  in  1741  Avas  divided 
between  her  children,  some  of  whom 
occupied  their  land,  but  a  majority 
conveyed  to  Dr.  Fbenezer  Perry  and 
Jireh  Swift.  The  Tarkiln  Hill  road  was 
substantially  the  northern  boundary, 
the  southern  boundary  is  the  line  of 
Bates  avenue. 

Next  south  is  the  John  Hathaway 
homestead,  which  extended  to  a  line 
about  one  hundred  feet  north  of  Philips 
avenue.  The  Nash  road  extended 
through  the  centre  of  this  farm.  In  the 
north  half,  on  the  water  front,  was 
Belleville,  west  of  the  avenue  was  the 
Nash  farm.  The  south  quarter  was 
known  for  many  year's  as  the  Peter 
Butler   farm. 

The  farm  of  Stephen  Peckham  ex- 
tended southerly  to  a  line  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  south  of  Cedar  Grove 
street.  In  his  will  he  devised  a  strip 
across  the  west  end,  comprising  one 
hundred  acres,  or  a  quarter  of  the  en- 
tire farm,  to  his  son  John.  This  region 
lies  on  Mt.  Pleasant  and  to  the  west- 
ward, and  includes  the  "Peckham  AVest 
Cemetery"  and  the  homestead  of  David 
A.  Snell.  The  remainder  of  the  farm 
between  Mt.  Pleasant  and  the  river  was 
devised  by  Stephen  Peckham:  The 
north  third  to  his  son  Stephen,  which 
afterward  become  the  Timothy  G.  Coffin 
farm.  The  middle  third  later  became 
known  as  the  Tallman  farm,  and  the 
south  third  for  many  years  was  owned 
by  John  and  Hayden  Coggshall. 

The  Samuel  Jenney  tract  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Stephen  West.  Jr., 
and  to  his  son  Samuel,  whose  descend- 
ants in  1S25  to  1S29  conveyed  the  same 
to  Benjamin  Rodman.  The  Jenney 
south  line  was  the  line  of  Durfee  street 
and  about  thirty  rods  north  of  Linden 
street.  The  Wamsutta  mills  owns  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Samuel  Jenney 
Land  and  the  adjoining  section  of  the 
Benjamin  Allen  tract. 

The  south  line  of  the  Seth  Pope  tract 
is  one  hundred  feet  north  of  Sycamore 
street,  and  is  the  south  line  of  the 
Buckminster  property  on  Purchase 
street.     The  entire  Seth  Pope  tract  and 


much  of  the  Allen  farm  that  lay  south 
of  the  Jenney  homestead  was  pur- 
chased in  1712  to  1720  by  Colonel  Samuel 
Willis.  It  extended  west  to  Rockdalo 
avenue. 

The  JNIanasseh  Kempton  rectangle, 
comprising  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Rockdale  avenue,  and  extended  south- 
erly to  a  line  one  hundred  feet  south  of 
Spring  street.  This  tract  was  trans- 
ferred in  some  way  by  the  first  Manas- 
seh  Kempton  to  his  nephew  of  the 
same  name,  the  latter  being  by  occu- 
pation a  gunsmith  and  a  resident  of 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island.  In  1732 
the  gunsmith  tranftrred  this  tract  to  a 
kindsman,  possibly  a  nephew,  named 
Ephriham  Kempton,  who  was  the  first 
Kempton  occupant  of  the  farm.  He 
moved  from  Plymouth  about  1737.  The 
sou  ill  third  of  the  farm,  containing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  was  trans- 
ferred in  1736  to  Samuel  Kempton, 
brother  of  Ephriham,  in  1744,  to  Col- 
onel Samuel  Willis,  and  in  L46  to  Jo- 
seph Russell,   Jr.  ♦ 

The  north  line  of  this  purchase  was 
ninety-nine  feet  scuth  of  Kim  street. 
It  was  in  the  east  end  of  this  purchase 
that  the  next  Joseph  Russell  developed 
Bedford  Village.  Union  street  extended 
through  the  middle  portion  of  this  pur- 
chase, and  Water  street  was  opened 
along  the  river  front.  Joseph  Russell. 
Jr's,  farm  extended  southerly  to  a  line 
which  is  the  south  line  of  the  Fifth 
street  grammar  school  lot  and  Mor- 
gan's   lane. 

Joseph  Russell  conveyed  numerous 
lots  east  of  County  street,  and  at  his 
death  in  1S06  the  unsold  portion  de- 
scended, the  north  part  to  his  son 
Abraham  and  the  south  part  to  his  son 
Gilbert    Russell. 

The  south  line  of  the  Benjamin  Allen 
farm  was  the  line  of  Sherman  street, 
and  followed  the  general  course  of  a 
brook  that  was  the  outlet  of  the  mill 
pond  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sher- 
man street  ward  room.  It  passed  to 
Francis  Allen,  son  of  Benjamin,  and 
from  him  to  his  son,  James  Allen. 
Francis  and  James  conveyed  the  por- 
tions east  of  County  street,  which  con- 
tain the  two  old  cemeteries.  The  public 
one  on  Second  street  has  been  pre- 
served;  the  Friends'  burial  ground,  ea-st 
of  Water  street,  was  discontinued  after 
the  purchase  of  their  new  location  on 
Dartmouth  street.  It  is  now  a  portion 
of  the  lumber  yard  of  Greene  &  Wood. 
The  remainder,  through  the  centre  of 
which  ran  the  farm  road  now  called  Al- 
len street,  passed  to  the  descendants  of 
James,  including  Aliens  and  Tripps. 
The  farm  of  Joseph  Russell.  Sr..  ex- 
tended to  a  line  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty  feet   north   of   Thompson     street   on 
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County  street,  and  passed  to  his  son, 
Joseph  Russell,  Jr.,  thence  to  Caleb 
Russell,  Sr.,  and  finally  the  part  north 
of  South  street  to  Seth  Russell,  the 
south  portion  to  Caleb  Russell,  Jr. 
The  south  line  of  the  Ward  farm  at 
County  street  was  half  way  between 
Katherine  and  Independent  streets. 
The  east  part,  extending-  from  the  river 
to  Dartmouth  street,  was  transferred 
before  1800  to  John,  James  and  Corneli- 
us Howland.  The  south  portion  was 
purchased  by  the  Howland  null.  The 
farm  descended  from  Thomas  Ward  to 
his  son,  Governor  Richard  Ward,  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  divided  among 
his  descendants  in  17S5,  one  of  whom 
was  named  Bliss,  from  whom  Bliss 
Corner   takes   its   nyrae. 

The  west  line  of  the  Benjamin  Allen 
farm  is  the  line  of  Crapo  street.  This 
Benjamin  Allen  was  also  the  owner  of 
the  farm  on  each  side  of  Allen  street, 
and  the  tract  between  Seth  Pope  and 
Samuel  Jenney. 


The  Clarks  Point  divisions,  ."  x.  .  j 
ing  the  two  set  off  to  Abraham,  .)••': 
and  Henry  Tucker,  Mana.ssch  K'-mpt*. 
and  Joseph  Russell,  came  into  th«  \>o 
session  of  Benjamin  Allen  and  his  so 
Benjamin. 

Woodlawn  park  is  in   the  portion  s< 
off  to  A.  and  J.  Tucker. 

The  north  part  of  the  Joseph  Russe. 
forty  acre  tract  became  the  Ashl< 
farm.  The  watering  place  in  the  north 
west  corner  of  the  Kempton  lot  was 
public  reservation  to  give  access  to  th 
only  stream  of  fresh  water  on  U; 
point.  It  being  public  property  the  cit 
of  New  Bedford  has  used  the  locatio; 
for  a  powder  house,  and  later  for  th 
Brock    avenue    schoolhouse. 

The  J.  and  J.  Allen  tract  and  th 
land  extending  west  to  the  Cove  is  th< 
location  of  the  present  poor  farm. 

The   plan   and   these   notes   were   fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Henry  B.   Worth. 


OLD    DARTMOUTH 


HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 


No.   16 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  regular  meeting  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building,  Water  street, 
New  Bedford,   March  5,  1907,  and  containing  the  following  articles: 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 

Hon.  William  W.  Crapo 

REMINISCENCES  OF  NEW  BEDFORD 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,   D.  D. 

OLD  DARTMOUTH  AT  HOME 


[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth   Historical   Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary  3 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


FIFTEENTH  MEETING 


Old   Dartmouth    Historical   Society 


in  their  building 


WATER   STREET,    NEW    BEDFORD 


MARCH   5,   1907 


The  15th  regular  meeting1  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 
was  held  at  S  o'clock  Tuesday  even- 
ing, March  5th,  '0  7,  in  their  new  build- 
ing on  Water  street,  it  being  the  first 
in  their  new  home.  There  was  a  large 
attendance. 

The  President,  William  W.  Crapo, 
presided.  After  a  graceful  intro- 
ductory address,  into  which  were 
worked  recollections  of  the  Van 
Buren-Harrison  campaign  of  1840, 
in  which  Capt.  Daniel   McKenzie  took 


a  prominent  local  part,  President 
Crapo  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie, 
D.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  a  native  of  New 
Bedford  and  son  of  Captain  Daniel. 
Dr.  McKenzie  told  delightful  rem- 
iniscences of  New  Bedford  in  his 
boyhood.  At  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress an  informal  reception  was  giv- 
en him,  and  those  present  also  en- 
joyed the  Society's  new  home  with 
its  treasures. 


ft* 
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Hon.  William  W.  Crapo 


Introductory  Address  by  the  President 


Hon.  William  W.  Crapo 


The  September  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  in  this  building 
through  the  courtesy  of  its  owners. 
We  meet  here  this  evening-  in  our 
own  right.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
deed  which  conveys  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  Society  the  legal 
title  to  these  premises.  They  come 
to  us  free  from  all  encumbrances.  No 
exacting  landlord  can  evict  us.  no 
unrelenting  mortgagee  can  enter  for 
foreclosure.  In  the  ancient  language 
of  the  law,  .this  is  our  castle  into 
which  we  may  bid  our  kindred,  and 
friends  to  enter  and  from  which  we 
may  debar  the   unwelcome   intruder. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  every  well 
meaning  man  to  have  a  habitation 
that  he  can  call  his  own  where  he 
may  enjoy  the  privileges  and  com- 
forts of  a  home.  This  ambition  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society  has 
realized  in  the  possession  of  this  at- 
tractive structure.  Its  possession 
prompts  to  further  effort  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  purposes  of  our  or- 
ganization; it  prompts  to  the  contin- 
uance of.  the  harmony  and  earnest- 
ness which  thus  far  has  marked  the 
work  of  the  Society  and  has  brought 
to  it  signal  success. 

The  childhood  of  the  Society  was 
passed  in  modest  quarters  where  it 
grew  and  prospered,  but  the  time 
came  when  the  cradle  was  too  small 
and  the  lusty  youth  was  not  content 
within  its  narrow  limits.  Full  of 
vigor  and  energy  the  Society  enters 
its  new  and  spacious  habitation  re- 
solved upon  further  achievements  in 
gathering  up  the  vanishing  incidents 
in  -our  early  local  history  and  in 
rescuing  from  the  embers  of  the  past 
the  stories  of  the  men  and  women 
whose  lives  have  enriched  our  local 
traditions. 

The  national  and  state  historical 
associations  "are  doing  good  work  in 
reviewing  the  past  and  probing  for 
facts,  eliminating  the  errors  and  dis- 
tortions which  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  contemporary  writers  have 
woven  into  their  narratives,  thereby 
gaining  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  results  and 
enabling  the  modern  historian  the 
more  accurately  to  place  the  mile- 
stones along  the  highway  of  the 
world's    civilization. 

Our  mission  is  a  more  humble  one. 
It  is  to  snatch  from  the  consuming 
tooth  of  time  the  record  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth's earlier  years  and  to  preserve 
the   names   of   the    men   and    the    wo- 


men and  their  deeds  who  promoted 
the  moral  and  social  and  industrial 
progress    of    this    locality. 

In  doing  this  we  shall  in  a  measure 
pay  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  past.  In 
doing  it  we  shall  evoke  the  gratitude 
of  the   future. 

The  remark  has  been  made  that 
acting  as  your  presiding  officer  I 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  reminiscenses,  personal 
and  otherwise — perhaps  so.  Old 
men  are  prone  to  tell  of  what  they 
saw  and  heard  in  the  years  before 
their  listeners  were  born.  But  I 
venture  to  trespass  once  more  since 
the  presence  of  our  friend  who  is  to 
speak  to  us  this  evening  brings  to 
mind  an  incident  of  many,  many 
years  ago  which,  perhaps,  he  may 
have  forgotten  and  which  will  be 
new  to   many  who  are  here. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1S40,  in  which 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  the 
Whig  candidate  for  president  and 
Martin  Van  Buren  the  Democratic 
candidate.  It  was  the  first  political 
campaign  of  which  I  have  personal 
knowledge,  and  you  must  not  infer 
from  this  that  I  or  my  friend  here 
voted  at  that  election.  We  were  de- 
barred by  disability  of  age  or  rather 
the  lack  of  age. 

But  in  a  community  no  larger 
than  was  Xew  Bedford  sixty-seven 
years  ago  the  small  boys  were  keenly 
alive  to  whatever  occurred  that1  was 
unusual  in  its  character.  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  presidential  campaigns, 
but  there  are  none  which  so  im- 
pressed me  for  intensity  of  excite- 
ment and  spectacular  demonstration 
as   did   that   of   1S4  0. 

A  log  cabin  was  erected  in  Fair- 
haven.  Outside  the  cabin  near  the 
door  as  you  entered  was  a  cider  bar- 
rel. I  say  cider  barrel  rather  than 
barrel  of  cider  since  my  memory  is 
not  distinct  enough  to  be  positive  in 
such  a  matter  of  detail.  The  campaign 
throughout  the  country  was  called 
"The  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider 
Campaign."  The  rallying  point  for 
Whigs  in  Xew  Bedford  was  a  wooden 
building  on  the  corner  of  Purchase 
and  William  streets  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Merchants  National 
Bank,  which  had  recently  been  va- 
cated by  the  Unitarians  on  the  re- 
moval to  their  new  church  edifice  on 
Union  street.  The  pews  remained  in 
the  -building  and  were  occupied  by 
those     who      attended  "  the      political 


gatherings.  The  pulpit  had  been  re- 
moved and  a  platform  placed  in  its 
stead.  1  recall  that  at  one  of  the 
earlier  meetings  I  attended  a  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  a  proper  designa- 
tion to  be  given  to  this  place  of  as- 
sembly. It  was  sugg^st^d  that  to 
issue  a  call  in  the  Morning  Mercury 
inviting  the  citizens  of  New  Bedford 
and  vicinity  to  a  political  rally  to  be 
held  in  the  Meeting  House  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Purchase  and  William  streets, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  First  Con- 
gregational Society  of  New  Bedford, 
would  be  too  lengthy  and  somewhat 
inappropriate.  Hon.  II.  G.  O.  Colby, 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
town,  made  a  humorous  speech  on 
the  occasion  in  which  he  told  of 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Coliseum  and 
made  many  classical  allusions,  none 
of  which  did  I  understand,  but  all  of 
which  1  thought  extremely  eloquent. 
Many  names  were  suggested,  but  at 
last  a  motion  was  made  to  call  the 
place  the  Forum  and  the  motion  was 
adopted.  The  campaign  was  one  of 
oratory.  Every  week,  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  during  the  week, 
there  were  meetings  held  in  the 
Forum  addressed  by  local  speakers 
or  those  who  came  from  abroad. 
Daniel  Webster  came  and  Edward 
Everett  and  Robert  C.  Northrop; 
Caleb  Cushing;  John  C.  Parks,  a 
noted  stump  speaker,  came  from  Bos- 
ton; John  Davis  from  Worcester; 
John  Reed,  who  represented  this  dis- 
trict in  Congress  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  came  from  Barnstable;  Og- 
den  Hoffman  and  others  came  from 
New  York.  There  was  no  brass  band 
In  those  days  to  attract  a  crowd,  but 
there  was  a  singing  club  which  at- 
tended every  meeting.  They  sang  of 
Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too.  They  told 
us  how  Van,  .  Van,  was  a  Used-up 
Man;  and  how  Maine  Went,  Hell- 
bent,  for   Governor  Kent. 

But  the  feature  which  attracted 
much  attention  in  this  locality  was 
in  connection  with  what  was  called 
the  Bunker  Hill  Convention.  The 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts  had  issued  a 
call  inviting  Whigs  from  all  the  states 
of  the  Union  to  a  mass  convention  to 
be  held  on  Bugiker  Hill  in  the  month 
of  September.  The  New  England 
states  sent  many  thousand  delegates. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  and  states  farther  west  sent 
delegates,  and  they  came  from  Louisi- 
ana and  Alabama  and  other  southern 
states.  The  Massachusetts  "\S  nigs  or- 
ganized by  counties.  Bristol  County 
sent  2,000  delegates  under  the  lead- 
ership of  John  Henry  Clifford  as 
Chief  Marshal.  Of  this  number  2  00 
were  from  Fairhaven,  many  more 
from  New  Bedford.  Nantucket 
County  sent  150  and  Dukes  County 
the    same.       This    vast    concourse    of 


men    assembled    on    Boston    Common 
and    there    a    procession    was    formed 
4  5,000    strong    which    with     bands    of 
music  and  flags  and  banners  and  em- 
blems    and     devices     of     many    kinds 
marched  to  Bunker  Hill  where  Daniel 
Webster   read    a    declaration    of   Whig 
principles.       In    that    procession    New 
Bedford    and    Fairhaven    had    a    num- 
ber of  banners,   but  the  display  which 
had  the  greatest  interest  for  the  peo- 
ple in  this  vicinity  was  a  whale-boat. 
It    was    built    by   Shubael    Coffin,    then 
the   leading  boat  builder  of  the  town. 
It    was    mounted    upon    a   gear   or    car 
painted   green   to   represent  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.      It   had  a  complete  out- 
fit   for    the    capture    of    a    whale,    the 
tub    containing    the    coil    of    tow-line, 
the     harpoons     and      lances,      keg      of 
water,    the    allowance    of    hard    bread, 
the    boat's    compass     and     a     lantern. 
The   boat    had    a   full    crew   and    every 
man  of  them  was  an  experienced  and 
popular      whaling      captain.         Among 
them,     if      I      remember      right,      was 
George   H.    Taber   of   Fairhaven.      The 
crew    seated    on    the    thwarts    of    the 
boat    extended    their    oars    resting    on 
the    row-locks    and    on    the    blade    of 
each    oar    in    large      letters    was     the 
name    of     some     distinguished    Whig. 
The    steering    oar    bore    the    name    of 
William       Henry       Harrison.        Other 
oars    had    the    names   of    Daniel    Web- 
ster. Henry  Clay  and  other  prominent 
Whigs,    who,    it    was    thought,    might 
be    members     of     Harrison's    cabinet. 
The   boat   carried   a   banner  on  which 
was   painted   the   picture  of   a  try-pot 
in  full  operation,  a  blazing  fire  under 
it,  and  iloating  on  the  surface  of  the 
boiling   oil    in    the    pot   were    seen    the 
heads  of  Martin  Van   Buren  and  Levi 
Woodbury    of    New    Hampshire,    then 
a    member    of    Van    Buren's    cabinet, 
and   Marcus   Morton,  then  Democratic 
Governor      of      Massachusetts.         This 
banner      had      an      inscription    which 
read,    "We    Have    Tried    Them    In    Of- 
fice.     Now   We   Will    Try   Them    Out." 
It    was    a   lurid    picture    but    it    repre- 
sented   the    intense    party    feeling    of 
that    day. 

When  the  time  came  to  make  the 
journey  before  taking  the  road  to 
Boston  the  boat  and  its  occupants 
passed  through  several  streets  of  the 
town.  It  passed  along  Water  street 
where  we  now  are  and  which  was 
then  the  business  centre  of  New  Bed- 
ford. The  small  boys  watched  every 
movement   with    eager   curiosity. 

The  post  of  honor  in  that  boat  was 
held  by  the  boatheader,  the  man 
with  the  steering-oar.  That  place 
was  accorded  to  Captain  Daniel  Mc 
Kenzie.  As  he  stood  erect  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  with  his  hand  on 
the  steering  oar  a  small  boy  looked 
upon  him  with  awe  and  admiration: 
and    why    not?      He    was    a    man    of 


commanding  personality,  of  splendid 
physique,  broad-shouldered  and  stal- 
wart, lie  was  an  accomplished  and 
successful  whaling  captain,  and  that 
was  no  mean  title.  He  had  the  gift 
and  power  of  leadership.  lie  was 
a  man  of  ready  speech  which  was  en- 
livened with  wit  and  humor.  He  had 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes 
which  he  aptly  applied  in  discussion 
and  which  made  his  *  conversation 
most  entertaining.  He  was  a  big- 
hearted  and  broad-minded  man.  La- 
ter in  life  when  he  had  retired  from 
the  sea  I  came  to  know  him  some- 
what intimately  and  profited  by  his 
counsel. 

I  have  spoken  of  Captain  Daniel 
McKenzie.  Let  me  say  a  word  about 
his  boy,  and  my  friend  will  pardon 
me  when  I  say  that  this  is  a  family 
gathering,  that  we  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  Old  Dartmouth  by  birth 
or  adoption,  and  that  he  is  native 
born,  and  what  might  seem  inap- 
propriate  and   even    impertinent    in    a 


promiscuous  assembly  would  be  al- 
lowed in  the  family  circle  around  the 
fire-side. 

Alec  McKenzie,  for  that  is  what 
we  called  him  in  his  youth,  was  some- 
what slender  in  physique.  He  had 
a  thoughtful  face.  He  had  gentle 
manners.  He  was  a  painstaking  and 
conscientious  student.  .  He  was  ex- 
emplary in  his  conduct.  1  do  not 
remember  that  he  was  ever  engaged 
in  a  rough  and  tumble  fight  in  the 
school-yard  at  recess.  His  genuine 
good  nature  and  his  abundant  good 
sense  made  him  a  favorite.  His  com- 
rades liked  him.  You  know  his  sub- 
sequent career,  how  he  has  served 
his  fellowmen  in  pointing  out  to 
them  the  way  to  heaven,  enlighten- 
ing, inspiring,  encouraging  them  to 
higher  purposes  and  a  better  life. 
I  have  spoken  of  his  youth  because  I 
would  have  you  know  the  kind  of 
boys  that  New  Bedford  reared  and 
educated   seventy  years   ago. 


Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D. 
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Reminiscences  of  New  Bedford 

By  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D. 

[From  The  Evening  Standard,   March  6,   1907] 


"It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  here  to- 
night, I  have  sometimes  regretted 
passing  out  of  the  recollection  of 
New  Bedford,  but  a  life  like  mine, 
centred  around  Harvard,  is  not  full 
of  incidents  that  are  presented  at  a 
distance.  But  I  am  glad  to  be  re- 
minded that  I  have  something  of  a 
name  here  that  makes  it  worth  while 
for  me  to   come   back. 

"I  have  always  been  glad  that  1 
was  born  in  New  Bedford,  and  if  I 
had  to  do  it  over  again,  1  would  like 
to  be  born  on  Johnnycake  hill,  go  to 
New  Bedford  schools,  then  go  to  Har- 
vard, and  wind  up  my  life  there. 

"The  mind  of  a  boy  who  lives  in  a 
sea-port  is  broadened  as  he  looks  out 
to  sea,  and  realizes  that  there  is 
something  beyond  his  own  place.  The 
boy  is  told  of  our  mission  to  the 
heathen.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the 
heathen  were  the  Kanakas  who  came 
here  on  the  whaleships,  and  we  under- 
stood that  our  mission  was  to  change 
them  into  New  Englanders,  though  we 
did  not  meet  with  very  good  success 
in   doing   it. 

"A  man  born  here  and  growing  up 
would  naturally  be  a  broad-minded 
man.  When  he  studied  ethnology  he 
would  know  that  he  had  seen  exam- 
ples in  the  various  types  of  foreigners 
who  came  here  in  the  vessels. 

"Another  line  thing  New  Bedford 
raised  is  the  noblest  class  of  women 
that  history  presents.  The  wives  of 
The  whaling  captains,  when  their  hus- 
bands went  on  long  cruises  sometimes 
of  three  years'  duration,  were  strained 
to  the  utmost  of  their  sympathy,  left 
alone  to  care  for  their  children,  and 
bringing  them  up  with  wonderful 
judgment  and  courage  that  never 
failed.  • 

"I  remember  the  incident  to  which 
President  Crapo  has  alluded,  and  to 
my  father's  pride  in  his  participation. 
"When  the  president's  message  was 
printed,  my  father  set  me  to  reading 
it  to  him,  and  whatever  it  was  to  him 
Uncertainly  was   not   edifying  to  me. 

"I  have  made  my  pleasant  home  for 
two  days  in  the  location  where  in  my 
boyhood  I  used  to  dig  sassafras  root  or 
pick  boxberries."  (Dr.  MeKenzie's  ref- 
erence was  to  the  Charles  H.  L.  Delano 
residence,  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and 
County  streets.) 

Referring  to  the  public  schools  of  his 
youth,  Dr.  McKenzie  said:     "My  father 


was  not  willing  that  his  children 
should  attend  schools  with  other  than 
the  children  of  ship-owners,  so  that  the 
other  children  in  my  family  went  to 
Friends'  academy.  They  allowed  me, 
however,  to  go  to  the  Bush  street  gram- 
mar school.  I  understand  you  have 
changed  the  name,  but  1  wish  you 
would  put  it  back.  I  rang  the  bell 
there,  both  for  amusement  and  emolu- 
ment. The  public  schools  were  very 
good  schools.  The  master  of  the  High 
school,  John  F.  Emerson,  was  one  of 
the  finest  I  have  ever  known.  He  had 
but  one  leg,  but  he  hopped  about  very 
lively  upon  that,  and  lie  could  scold 
longer  upon  one  Ltretch  than  any  man 
I  ever  met.  One  day  one  of  the  boys 
put  some  asafetida  on  the  stove,  and 
it  caused  a  very  remarkable  stench. 
When  Mr.  Emerson  attempted  to  find 
the  guilty  party,  everybody  said  he 
didn't  do  it,  and  the  culprit  attempted 
to  lay  the  blame  on  somebody  else. 
There  were  ho  recitations  that  day,  and 
Mr.  Emerson  scolded  all  the  morning 
and  all  the  afternoon,  with  Thomas  A. 
Greene  to  spell  him.  I  have  never  put 
any  asafetida  on   the  stove  since. 

'"Mr.  Emerson  had  one  question  that 
has  haunted  me  all  my  life.  When  you 
gave  an  answer  he  would  always  ask, 
'Why?'  If.  for  instance,  you  said  that 
so  many  triangles  equalled  so  many  cir- 
cles, he  would  demand  to  know,  'Why?' 
In  my  daily  work  I  am  often  obliged  to 
ask  myself  'Why?'  because  I  say  only 
what  I  believe  in.  I  don't  want  any 
lawyer  to  say,  'Very  pretty,  but  not 
logical;'  and  whenever  I  am  tempted  to 
use  some  pretty  sophistry,  that  ques- 
tion,  'Why?'  comes  up  to  me. 

"Mr.  Emerson  was  considerate,  too. 
We  used  to  speak  once  a.  week.  The 
boys  spoke  in  detachments,  and  Mr. 
Emerson  saved  me  for  the  last.  When 
I  marched  up  before  the  audience  for 
the  first  time,  and  saw  Crapo  and  the 
rest,  my  heart  failed  me.  I  dropped  my 
eyes,  and  went  through  the  piece.  Mr. 
Emerson  made  no  comment  at  the 
time,  but  two  weeks  later  I  was  again 
asked  to  take  part,  and  this  time  I  was 
ready.  After  I  had  finished,  he  re- 
marked, 'You  did  better  this  time.'  An- 
other time  we  were  allowed  to  speak 
old  pieces,  and  I  chose  part  of  Web- 
ster's oration  at  the  dedication  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument.  After  hearing 
it,  Mr.  Emerson  said.  'I  couldn't  say 
anything  against  speaking  old  pieces  if 
you  spoke  it  that  way.' 
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"I  never  left  New  Bedford  because  I 
wanted  to.  New  Bedford  had  no 
place  for  me.  I  could  not  go  to  col- 
lege, though  I  desired  to  do  so.  I  was 
told  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
Mechanics  bank.  I  went  there,  and 
James  B.  Congdon  told  me,  'Thy  ap- 
plication shall  be  considered,'  1  may 
have  been  considered  but  I  wasn't 
hired.  Another  boy  got  it,  and  he 
became  cashier,  and  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  bank  official.  I  mentioned 
the  incident  to  Mrs.  Peleg  Hpwland 
one  time,  and  she  asked  me  very  in- 
nocently where  she  would  have  been 
if  I  had  got  the   position. 

"I  wanted  to  get  into  the  book  store 
of  William  C.  Taber,  whom  I  liked 
very  much  as  a  boy,  because  he  used 
to  let  me  come  in  there  and  read  the 
books.      But  nothing  came  of  it. 

"Then  I  got  a  place  with  Tobey  &. 
Macomber,  who  sold  ship  stores  at  59 
Union  street,  receiving  $50  a  year  as 
pay.  After  working  there  a  year  and 
a  half,  I  went  to  work  in  Boston,  se- 
curing a  place  with  a  mercantile 
house,  through  the  influence  of  Ben- 
jamin S.  Ropes  of  New  Bedford.  There 
I  found  a  New  Bedford  man,  Frank 
Macomber,  as  head  ■  salesman.  So 
New  Bedford  kept  its  hold  on  me. 
Every  vacation  I  came  down  here.  It 
was  a  very  good  town,  and  I  could 
not    improve    it   verv    much. 

"We  had  a  very  'good  set  of  boys 
here.  Andrew  Pierce  was  one  of  my 
companions,  as  were  'Park'  Bund  and 
Charlie  Seabury."  After  running  over 
from  memory  the  names  of  his  High 
school  class.  Dr.  McKenzie  continued: 
"I  have  kept  up  my  friendship  with 
some  of  them,  and  I  remember  how  I 
used  to  look  upon  some  of  the  older 
boys,  and  wonder  when  I  would  be- 
come a  man. 

"I  am  always  glad  to  encounter  any 
one  who  does  not  call  me  'doctor.'  Af- 
ter all,  it  is  the  early  days  that  are  so 
sacred  in  my  thought."  Of  the  mer- 
chants in  New  Bedford,  during  his 
residence  here.  Dr.  McKenzie  said  that 
if  he  had  wanted  shoes,  he  would  have 
gone  to  Oliver  Swain:  to  Cook  &  Snow 
for  a  jacket:  to  Benjamin  Pitman  to 
have  his  watch  repaired;  or  if  ill,  and 
in  search  of  a  good  drug  store,  to  Eli- 
sha  Thornton. 

"We  used  to  have  a  bell  rung  at  1 2 
o'clock,  to  set  our  watches  by,  and  a 
bell  at  9  o'clock,  to  tell  us  when  to  go 
to  bed.  We  used  to  go  to  parties,  and 
although  we  did  not  go  home  when 
the  9  o'clock  bell  rang,  it  was  well  to 
know  we  ought  to  go  home.  We  had 
debating  societies,  and  we  used  to  give 
little  plays.  I  remember  that  we  went 
to  South  Dartmouth  once  to  give  a 
play;  I  think  I  have  the  programme 
now.  Andrew  Pierce  and  I  took  part 
in  it. 


"In  the  eating  line,  the  best     ihi,  -. 
in  New  Bedford  in  the  early  days  •,•.' 
the   eel.      It    was   two    or   three    in<  >:. 
broad,    and    done,  up    in      bundles, 
have  never   been  able  to  get  any   ;  ,  ' 
them    since,    except   twenty   year-'   ;,■.., 
when  a  friend  from  Marthas  Vineyai 
sent   me   some.      There    was   one   thin 
that   was  popular   with   the    boys — ih<< 
lobster.      The  small   ones  cost  about    . 
cents,  and  a  boy  seldom  had  6  cents  ;.: 
at    once.       But    we    sometimes    had 
cents    and     would    meet    another     i,<, 
who  had  the  same  amount,  and   would 
buy   a   lobster   together.      Nothing   was 
ever   arranged   so  well   for   division   an 
a  lobster;   there  are  the  same  number 
of  claws  on  each  side,  and  they  could 
be  split  right  down  the  middle;  a  very 
beautiful     system.       I     don't     believe, 
however,   that  the   boys  ever  club   to- 
gether  to    buy    a   lobster   now. 

"To  mention  some  of  the  people  Who 
lived  here — we  had  a  custom  then  of 
calling  men  by  their  first  names,  lie- 
hind  their  backs;  and  we  spoke  at 
'Martha  Randall  and  Betsey  Nye;' 
you  never  thought  of  separating  the 
names.  There  were  two* women  who 
lived  near  my  home — I  think  their 
name  was  Coffin — who  were  known  as 
'the  old  maids.'  They  had  some  cur- 
rant bushes  in  their  yard,  and  I  re- 
member my  mother  telling  me,  'The 
old  maids  say  you  may  come  over  and 
pick   currants.' 

"I  remember  some  of  the  Quaker  peo- 
ple, an  element  that  was  always  very 
desirable.  One  of  them  was  Thomas 
A.  Greene,  the  chairman  of  the  school 
committee.  They  gave  me  a  love  for 
the  Quakers  and  if  1  ever  change  from 
a  Puritan  minister,  I  shall  go  to  the 
Quakers.  In  the  Congregational  church 
we  get  all  the  advantages  of  the  Qua- 
ker system. 

"One  of  our  characters  was  'Uncle 
Gid'  Howland.  an  old  man,  and  tall. 
The  boys  had  a  tradition  that  if  any 
boy  could  catch  him  with  his  shoe-; 
untied,  and  tie  them  for  him,  he  would 
give  the  boy  5  cents.  Then  there 
were  the  Rotches,  the  Rodmans  and 
the  Howlands,  names  which  I  under- 
stand  are   still   surviving. 

"I  remember  Tom  Williams,  the 
town  crier,  a  black  man  who  rode 
about  on  a  horse,  with  a  bell.  I  can 
seem  to  hear  him  roaring,  'Auction  by 
J.  B.  King.'  King  had  a  circle  on  his 
boot,  with  lines  cut  across  it.  gridiron 
fashion,  which  I  suppose  was  cut  to 
ease  his  foot  on  account  of  bunions. 
I  used  to  notice  that  while  he  was 
selling  his  second-hand  furniture  and 
carpets.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  that 
while  I  have  forgotten  so  many  things 
I  should  remember  J.  B    King's  boots: 

"There  was  one  man  who  almost  al- 
ways rode  about  on  horseback.  He  was 
known  as  'Black  Hawk.'    His  daughter, 
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]  believe,  was  famous  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
hard  man,  but  I  remember  that  one  day 
while  I  was  working-  in  the  Boston 
.store,  Mott  Robinson  came  in,  and  said 
to  the  proprietor,  'Mr.  Lawrence,  I 
have  done  today  what  you  cannot  do. 
I  have  been  to  see  my  mother.'  Some 
people  are  only  cold  on  the  outside,  and 
the  place  that  freezes  last  is  where  a 
man  remembers  his  mother. 

"Of  the  ministers,  the  man  I  was 
brought  up  under  was  James  Austin 
Roberts.  He  lived  in  Middleboro,  and 
he  invited  me  to  visit  him  there.  His 
idea  of  amusing  a  boy  was  to  teach 
him  Latin,  and  he  set  me  to  learning 
Latin  grammar.  While  I  attended  the 
Bush  street  school,  there  was  a  teacher 
there  who  was  a  crank  on  Latin,  Fer- 
dinand Miller  I  think  was  his  name, 
and  his  children  were  given  Latin 
names.  He  told  me  to  get  a  Horace, 
but  the  committee  turned  him  out  be- 
for  I   could   translate   it. 

In   the     Unitarian     church,   Dr.     Mc- 


kenzie mentioned  Ephraim  Peabody 
as  an  eminently  good  man. 

In  the  lawyer's  profession,  the  speak- 
er recalled  the  names  of  "Tim"  Coffin, 
T.  D.  Eliot,  Governor  Clifford  and  J.  H. 
W.  Page.  Among  the  physicians  were 
Doctors  Spooner,  Whitridge,  Read, 
Mayhew  and  Macomber. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  MeKenzie  said  he 
was  sure  the  work  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth society  was  worth  treasuring, 
adding  that  the  great  value  of  it  was 
that  the  members  had  no  right  to  say 
anything  unless  they  intended  to  up- 
hold it.  He  spoke  of  the  American  re- 
public as  still  in  a  formative  state,  de- 
claring that  the  American  citizen  was 
not  yet  born,  and  that  to  bring  all  its 
foreign  elements  together  under  one 
system  of  law  and  morals  was  some- 
thing never  before  attempted  by  a  re- 
public. "Resign  your  places  tonight." 
he  said,  "unless  you  are  willing  to  do 
your  part  in  making  the  city,  common- 
wealth and  republic  all  that  it  ought  to 
be." 
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Old  Dartmouth  at  Home 

By  Leon   M.  Huggins 
[From  The  Evening  Standard,   February  20,   1907] 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  So- 
ciety has  found  an  ideal  home  in  the 
fine  building:  on  the  west  side  of 
Water  street,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Standing:  in  a  historic  section  of  the 
city,  with  its  street  windows  over- 
looking; the  waterfront,  its  situation 
is  altogether  appropriate,  and  as  for 
the  adaptation  of  the  building-  for  the 
purpose  of  such  an  organization  it 
could  not  be  better  had  the  associa- 
tion had  the  chance  to  design  its  own 
home.  In  every  way  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  displaying  the  fine  collection 
which  the  association  has  gathered 
together  in  a  few  years,  the  space 
available  for  this  purpose  being  much 
greater  than  that  afforded  by  the 
former  room  in  the  Masonic  building. 
On  the  lower  floor  is  the  assembly 
room  and  a  second  room  devoted  to 
showing  whaling  appliances,  while  on 
the  second  floor  there  is  a  colonial 
room,  a  South  Sea  island  room,  a  tex- 
tile room,  a  photograph  room  and  a 
room  for  research.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are^ja  number  of  smaller 
rooms  which  can  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  display,  and  still  others 
which  are  adapted  as  dressing  rooms. 
There  is  a  satisfying  sense  of  perma- 
nency in  every  feature  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  choicest  articles  are 
displayed  in  the  assembly  room  at 
the  left  of  the  entrance.  This  is 
the  largest  room  in  the  building,  for- 
merly the  quarters,  of  the  bank  prop- 
er, and  opening  off  of  this  room  is 
the  old  bank  vault  which  will  be  of 
good  service  as  a  safe  place  to  store 
the  most  valuable  documents  which 
are  now  or  may  hereafter  come  into 
the    possession    of    the    society. 

Notable  among  the  collection  in 
the  assembly  room .  is  the  series  of 
oil  paintings  oh  the  south  wall, 
picturing  the  history  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth. Included  in  the  number  of 
oils  is  one  showing  Gosnold's  islet, 
by  Bierstadt;  the  landing  of  Gosnold, 
by  William  Wall;  New  Bedford  and 
Fairhaven,  and  a  third  marine  scene, 
by  Wall.  The  tine  collection  of 
china  and  antiques  loaned  by  Rear 
Admiral  George  F.  Winslow,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  displayed  in  two  cases.  Relics 
of  the  mutiny  on  the  ship  Junior 
and  a  book  from  the  ship  Bounty, 
old  books  and  documents  of  interest 
to    the   Society  of   Friends,    and   other 


valuable  data  of  interest  to  this  com- 
munity have  a  place  in  another  case. 
The  collection  of  ivory  jagging 
wheels,  pie  knives  and  busks,  one  of 
the  finest  collections  in  the  country, 
is  displayed  to  fine  advantage  in 
three  separate  cases.  The  larger  part 
of  this  collection  shows  work  done  by 
the  whalemen,  while  some  of  it  is 
representative  of  Eskimo  skill.  The 
jagging  wheels  and  pie  knives  were 
made  to  be  presented  to  the  wives 
of  the  men  at  sea.  while  the  busks 
were  for  the  sweethearts.  In  one  of 
the  choicest  cases  of  ivory  is  a  busk, 
whereon  is  inscribed: 
"This   bone    once   in  a   whale's   jaw   did 

rest. 
Now  'tis  intended  for  a  woman's  breast; 
This,  my  love,  I  do  intend      ♦ 
For   you    to   wear   and   not    to   lend." 

The  reverse  side  of  the  busk  bears 
a  fanciful  design  in  entwined  hearts. 
There  are  other  carved  ivory  pieces, 
such  as  ditty  boxes,  swifts  for  winding 
silk,  and  from  the  land  of  the  Eski- 
mo are  little  carved  animals.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  is  a  magnificent  old 
bookcase    from    the    Morgan    house. 

In  the  room  at  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance is  the  collection  of  every 
known  implement  used  in  the  pur- 
suit of  whales,  ship  models,  ship 
stern  boards,  fiddle  heads  and  flags 
that  once  flew  from  the  lofty  mast- 
heads of  the  whalers.  Occupying  the 
middle  of  the  floor  is  a  regulation 
size  whaleboat  that  has  seen  service 
on  the  A.  R.  Tucker.  The  boat  is 
fitted  out  with  harpoons  and  toggle 
irons,  all  ready  to  lower  for  a  whale. 

The  woman's  dressing  room  open- 
ing off  the  assembly  room  is  appro- 
priately furnished  with  ancient  pieces 
of  furniture,  including  a  solid  mahog- 
any piece  from  the  John  Avery  Par- 
ker house,  an  old  table  above  which 
hangs  a  deep  gold  framed  mirror. 
Old  chairs  such  as  our  ancestors  four 
or  five  generations  ago  used  are  an 
adornment  in  every  room,  and  other 
pleasing  features  are  the  fine  tire 
sets.  There  are  fireplaces  galore  in 
every  room,  all  very  appropriate  in 
setting  off  the  various  articles  dis- 
played. The  dressing  room  for  the 
men  opens  off  the  assembly  hall,  and 
still  another  room  to  be  fitted  up 
later  on  is  what  was  formerly  used  as 
directors'  room  in  the  old  bank  days. 

Hanging  in  the  hallway  between 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  several 
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Eskimo  kayaks,  and  on  the  second 
floor  landing  is  a  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  bows  and  arrows,  spears 
and  paddles  from  the  South  Sea  is- 
lands. The  main  South  Sea  collec- 
tion is  in  an  inner  room  opening  off 
the  hall,  showing  a  line  exhibit  of 
war  clubs,  battle  axes  and  ceremonial 
clubs.  There  are  some  fine  shell 
bracelets,  a  catamaran,  or  double 
canoe,  an  old  wicker  chair  from  a 
Chinese  junk  and  a  Chinese  flag 
taken  from  a  Chinese  pirate  junk. 
An  interesting  exhibit  is  a  model  of 
an  oomiak.  or  woman's  boat,  brought 
from  Greenland  by  William  Bradford. 

Opening  off  the  South  Sea  island 
room  is  a  smaller  room  being  fitted 
with  collections  of  natural  history. 
Here  is  the  stuffed  body  of  the  119 
pound  tarpon  caught  by  the  late  Cap- 
tain Randall,  a  boa  constrictor  skin, 
an  albatross  skin,  the  skull  of  a  hip- 
popotamus, and  a  very  fine  collection 
of  shells.  In  another  adjoining  room 
are  dancing  masks  taken  from  Eski- 
mo dance  halls,  one  large  head  mask 
taken  from  the  dance  hall  at  Point 
Barrow. 

The  largest  room  on  the  second 
floor  has  been  arranged  with  good 
taste  as  a  colonial  room,  where  the 
association  teas  will  be  held.  There 
are  three  fireplaces  in  the  rooms,  so 
that  in  the  single  room  it  has  been 
possible  to  arrange  one  section  as  a 
colonial  parlor,  another  as  the  keeping 
room  and  the  third  as  a  kitchen,  in 
the  parlor  are  three  quaint  cradles 
which  would  not  now  be  considered  hy- 
gienic as  a  resting  place  for  an  infant. 
In  a  corner  is  an  old  corner  cup- 
board taken  from  the  old  Allen  house 
on*  Allen  street,  and  in  this  is  dis- 
played some  tine  bits  of  old  China. 
In  the  keeping  room  is  the  old  fire- 
place mantel  taken  from  the  William 
Ricketson  house  in  Dartmouth.  The 
old  cedar  mantel  built  in  16S5  is  still 
in  as  fine  a  state  of  preservation  as 
when  the  Ricketson  family  gathered 
about  its  wide  frame.  On  the  top  of 
the  mantel  are  old  pewter  dishes, 
standing  in  the  shallow  groove  that 
was  found  there  and  meant  to  starve 
for  this  purpose,.  Old  colonial  house- 
hold utensils  are  stowed  conveniently 
in  the  corner.  In  a  case  just  off  the 
keeping  room  are  some  old  silver 
buckles,  watches,  spectacles,  .  snuff 
boxes  and  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment.     In  the   kitchen  about   the   fire- 


place   are    the    colonial    cooking    ub  i 
sils    and     resting    on     the     mantel 
the    pipe    box,    it's    collection    of    f,j; 
looking    very    inviting.      On    the    soi 
side    of    the    colonial    room    are    v,-\.. 
of    the    Colonial    and    succeeding    w,  .  . 
and    Indian   relics   from   the   Cook   ;,.   | 
Russell    garrisons.       At    the    west    sit!. 
of  the  room  are  some  finished  textib 
from     the     old     hand     looms,     wearir.- 
apparel    such    as    delighted    the    bell' 
of  a  century  and  more  ago,  and  main 
other  interesting  articles  of  dead  g.-r,. 
erations. 

The  research  room  opening  fror- 
the  colonial  room,  is  well  lighter!, 
and  otherwise  well  adapted  for  thv 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  in 
this  there  is  a  choice  collection  ..; 
documents,  interesting  and  valuabh- 
early  maps  of  Dartmouth  and  New 
Bedford.  Over  a  closet  door  is  the 
sign,  '"Town  Clerk's  Office,"  an  in- 
teresting relic  of  the  time  when  w- 
didn't  have  any  mayor's  office.  Rest- 
ing on  top  of  a  document  case  is  th.- 
old  Liberty  cap  taken  from  the  old 
Liberty   hall    building. 

The  photograph  room,  just  off  the 
research  room,  has  been  well  ar- 
ranged, showing  the  contribution  of 
the  camera  to  the  history  of  Old 
Dartmouth.  There  is  a  picture  of  Gos- 
nolds  island  before  the  monument 
was  placed  there,  and  another  show- 
ing the  island  with  the  monument  of 
stones  recently  erected  there.  Rest- 
ing on  the  mantel  is  the  root  of  a 
primeval  cedar  that  once  grew  on  the 
now  barren  island.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  is  a  group  of  pictures  re- 
lating to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  are  some  of  the  old  mansions, 
and  side  by  side  is  a  group  of 
pictures,  one  side  showing  scenes  in 
Dartmouth,  England,  and  other 
scenes  in  Dartmouth,  New  P^ngland. 
There  are  whaling  and  wharf  scenes 
form  the  Bradford  collection,  groups 
of  sea  captains,  some  old  Dartmouth 
families  and  portraits  of  local 
worthies. 

In  the  textile  room,  quite  appro-, 
priate  in  showing  the  transition  of 
this  community  from  a  leader  in  the 
whaling  industry  to  that  of  a  man- 
ufacturing city,  there  is  an  ancient 
hand  loom  and  spinning  wheel. 
Samples  of  the  work  which  these 
crude  implements  turned  out  adorn 
the  walls. 


OLD    DARTMOUTH 
HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 

No.    17 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building,  Water  street,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  on  March  26,  1907,  and  containing  the  following  reports: 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS        Ellis  L.  Howland 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER   William  A.  Mackie 

REPORT  OF  THE  MUSEUM  SECTION 

Annie  Seabury  Wood 

REPORT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH 

SECTION  Henry  B.  Worth 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICATION  SECTION 

William  A.   Wing 

REPORT  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  SECTION 

William  A.  Wing 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS 

[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary.] 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Old   Dartmouth    Historical   Society 


IN    THEIR    BUILDING 


WATER   STREET,    NEW    BEDFORD 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MARCH   26,   1907 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  was 
held  March  2  6  in  the  new  building  of 
the  organization.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  the' meeting  very  enthusi- 
astic. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Edmund   Wood. 

Vice  presidents — George  H.  Tripp, 
Henry  B.  Worth. 

Secretary — William   Arthur  Wing. 

Treasurer — William   A.    Mackie. 

Directors  for  three  years — Walton 
Ricketson,  William  W.  Crapo,  Edward 
L.   Macomber. 

President  Crapo,  in  calling  the 
meeting  to   order,   referred  to   the   ac- 


tivity of  the  society  during  the  past 
year,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
attractive  and  spacious  home,  which, 
he  said,  gives  assurance  of  the  per- 
mancy  of  the  institution.  He  spoke 
of  the  lime,  labor  and  money  expend- 
ed in  getting  the  new  home  ready  for 
occupancy,  and  the  work  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  which  had  the  matter 
in  charge.  The  result,  he  said,  testi- 
fied to  the  good  judgment  and  pains- 
taking care  of  the  members,  and  he 
referred  especially  to  the  efforts  of 
Walton  Ricketson,  who  he  said  had 
given  weeks  and  months  of  his  time 
and  personal  attention  to  arranging 
details  and  preparing  for  the  opening 
of  the  building,  not  sparing  manual 
labor   the   while. 


! 


Report  of  Directors 

By  Ellis  L.   Howland 


The  year  1906-7  has  been  a  nota- 
ble one  in  the  career  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society,  probably  the 
most  notable  in  its  somewhat  limited 
career.  Whereas  the  previous  have 
been  marked  by  the  steady  growth  of 
the  organization  and  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  its  various  instrumental- 
ities, this  year  has  seen  two  great  steps 
taken  which  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing which  has  come  before  to  es- 
tablish the  society  as  a  permanent  in- 
stitution of  this  community — the  ac- 
quisition and  occupation  of  an  elegant 
museum  building  of  bur  own  and  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  endowment 
for  the  support  of  the  organization. 
With  these  two  great  sheet-anchors 
well  imbedded,  the  society  need  never 
fear  that  its  intluenece  will  wane  in 
the  future  generations. 

During  the  year  the  directors  have 
held  meetings  on  occasions  and  tran- 
sacted the  society's  business.  There 
have  been  held  also  the  customary  four 
meetings  of  the  general  organization. 
That  of  September  was  held  in  these 
rooms  by  courtesy  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Cotton  Yarn  Co.  Supposedly  it 
was  designed  to  promote  an  interest 
in  the  site  and  to  show  the  society 
the  advantages  of  this  building  as  a 
permanent  home,  it  being  one  of  sev- 
eral buildings  proposed.  It  transpired 
that  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  glad  sur- 
prise, the  time  chosen  by  one  of  our 
members  to  suggest  the  presentation 
of  this  building  to  the  society  if  it 
proved  available.  The  society  gladly 
accepted  the  gift  (and  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  museum  will  be 
more  fully  treated  in  the  report  of  the 
building  committee.) 

Two  years  ago  negotiations  were 
set  in  operation  by  some  of  our  mem- 
bers who  were  also  members  of  the 
old  New  Bedford  Lyceum,  to  have  the 
treasury  of  that  society,  a  sum  ap- 
proximating $6,  unn,  turned  over  to 
this.  Meanwhile  we  have  enjoined  the 
income  from  that  fund  for  the  period 
of  two  years,  by  the  vote  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Lyceum,  but  during  this 
year  plans  have  matured  by  which  the 
principal  was  also  donated  in  a  lump 
sum  to  us  and  is  now  in  our  treasury. 

The  society's  expenditures,  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  building,  have  neces- 
sarily been  extremely  heavy,  this  year. 
but  the  generosity  of  some  of  our 
members  has  enabled  us  to  meet  all 
obligations  and  leave  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  The  directors,  are  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 


manent endowment  and  in  accordai 
with  a  vote  of  the  directors,   the   |,;, 
ident    has    appointed    a    committer    .,:, 
ways  and   means,   whose   purpose   is 
to  secure  donations  sufficient  to  pr  ■■,.. 
erly  support  this  museum  and  the  var- 
ious   instrumentalities    of    the    soi  ; 
We  respectfully  urge  every  member  I  . 
assist  the  work  of  this  committee  .••:   ; 
let  this   society  enjoy   a   firm   financial 
foundation  in  keeping  with  its  magni- 
ficent  building  and  its  splendid  activ- 
ities. 

The  work  of  the  various  sections, 
will  be  treated  more  fully  by  the  chair- 
men of  these  sections  and  are  therefore 
passed  here.  We  respectfully  com- 
mend their  work  and  trust  that  with 
a  better  plant  in  which  to  work  will 
be  more  effective  than  ever. 

The  directors  regret  that  during 
the  year  our  efficient  secretary,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Watson,  felt  called  upon  by 
personal  considerations  to  resign.  11  ei 
services  have  been  valuable  to  the 
society  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
society.  In  her  place,  our  former  sec- 
retary, Ellis  L.  Howland  temporarily 
accepted  the  charge,  but  he  too.  finds 
it  necessary  now  to  retire.  Your  di- 
rectors respectfully  suggest  that  tie- 
offices  of  curator  and  secretary  be  som- 
bined,  since  it  appears  feasible  at  this 
time  and  the  nominating  committee 
will  doubtless  report  in  accordance 
with    that    suggestion. 

During  the  year  several  of  our 
members  have  died  and  we  note  with 
deep   regret  the  loss  of  the   following: 

Walter  Almy,  Benjamin  Anthony, 
Anna  Vernon  Shaw,  Mary  Bradford. 
Charles  Smith  Cummings,  Almeda 
Rushmore  Watson,  Abby  Taber  Hum, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hathaway. 

The  directors  are  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come,  especially  since  we 
enjoy  this  splendid  home,  for  the  mem- 
bership to  be  materially  enlarged  and 
respectfully  urge  that  every  member 
constitute  himself  a  recruiting  commit- 
tee of  one  and  endeavor  to  give  us  not 
less  than  1,2  00  members.  If  this  so- 
ciety is  to  be  a  vital  force  in  promot- 
ing interest  in  historical  events  and 
the  preservation  of  land  marks  of  the 
past,  it  must  extend  its  activity.  A 
handsome  building  or  an  adequate  fi- 
nancial department  are  not  enough 
alone.  What  is  essential  is  men  and 
women,  interested  in  the  work  and  all 
aiming  to  promote  the  society's  wel- 
fare. We  trust  that  a  material  in- 
crease in  membership  will  be  noted 
during    1907. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


By  William  A.   Mackie 


Dr.  William  A.  Mackie,  Treasurer,  in 
Account  with  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical   Society,    Cr. 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance,  $636.14 

Annual   dues,  707.00 

Life  membership,  75.00 

N.  B.  Inst,  for  Savings,  income 

from  life   memberships,  25.66 

Publication  account,  20.97 

Sale    of    iron,    etc.,  19.85 

Subscription    to    pay    cost    re- 
fitting- and   repairs — 

Wm.  W.  Crapo,  $1,000 

Wm.    R.    Wing-,  100 

Thos.  M.  Stetson,  100 

Wm.  A.  Read.  100 

Thos.    S.    Hathaway,       100 

Emma  C.  Watkins,  100 

Ella  F    I  vers,  100 

Mrs.  Wm.  N.  Swift,  100 

Abbott  P.  Smith,  100 

Mrs.  Oliver  Prescott,      100 

Oliver  Prescott,  Jr.,         100 

Chas.  E.  Cook,  100 

E.  Anthony  &  Sons,        100 

S.   E.   and  C.   O.   Sea- 
bury,.  100 

Francis   T.    Akin,  75 

Mrs.   Edw.    C.   Jones,         50 

Oliver   F.-  Brown,  50 

Wm.  M.  Butler,  100 

Helen    H.    and    Mary 

B.   Seaburv.  100 

Francis  II.  Hart,  100  2,775.00 


Total,  $4,260.22 

PAYMENTS. 
Museum   section,  $27.35 

Printing-    and    postage,  69.69 

Salaries,  317. S3 

Current  expenses,  370. SO 

Life   membership   fees   deposit- 
ed   in    N.    B.    Inst,    for    Sav- 
ings, 
Repairs      and       refitting       new 
quarters,  No.  Water  street, 


Balance, 
Total, 


ASSETS. 
Life   membership   fund, 
New   Bedford   Lyceum   Fund — 
3   shares  Merchants  Nat.   Bk. 

@    204, 
15  shares  Mechanics  Nat.  Bk. 

<[i>    154, 
N.   B.   Inst,   for  Savings, 
N.  B.  Five  Cents  Saw  Bk., 
*Land  and  building.  No.  Water 

street. 
*Museum  collection. 
*Gosnold   island,   Cuttyhunk    (1 
acre). 


500.00 


$612.00 

2,310.00 

1,777.27 
1,168.18 


$6,367.45 


$4,260.21 


*Value  undetermined. 

William  A.  Mackie,  Treas. 

March   26,   1907. 

Examined  and   found  correct, 

William  J.  Caswell,  Auditor. 

President  Crapo,  commenting  on 
the  report  of  the  treasurer,  stated  that 
it  was  an  excellent  showing.  He  said 
the  past  is  secure  and  that  now  the 
members  should  look  to  the  future. 
He  said  that  when  one  moves  from 
a  cottage  to  a  palace  the  expenses 
correspondingly  increase,  and  the 
members  should  look  about  as  to  how 
to  meet  those  expenses.  He  said  that 
possibly  the  sum  of  $1000  would  be 
at  hand,  which  he  thought  would  be 
hardly  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society.  He  suggested  that  an  addi- 
tional permanent  fund  of  $10,000 
would  give  sufficient  income  to  run 
the  society  comfortably,  but  he  should 
not  urge  the  raising  of  this  sum  im- 
mediately. He  suggested  that  the 
membership  should  be  made  100  0 
without  delay,  and  urged  every  mem- 
ber to  renewed  activity  along  this  line. 
One  member,  he  said,  had  added  over 
100  names  to  the  membership  list 
within    a    short    time. 


Report  of  the  Museum  Section 


By  Annie  Seabury  Wood 


Since  the  last  report  of  the  Mu- 
seum section  an  all-important  change 
has  taken  place  in  our  affairs,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  home.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  go  into  details  in 
regard  to  this  acquisition  or  the 
work  connected  with  moving.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  our  Museum  now 
in  its  housing  and  its  appointments  is 
one  of  which  we  can  iustly  be  proud, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  more 
fruitful  of  benefit  to  the  community 
than  ever  before. 

The  collections  have  been  notably 
enriched  in  all  departments,  but  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  in  t'lis  line. 
The  spaces  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
rooms  speak  for  themselves.  To  sus- 
tain and  add  to  the  interest  of  a  col- 
lection as  important  as  ours  has 
become,  demands  generous  aid  on  the 
part  of  all  who  are  able  to  give  it. 
Certainly  a  more  fitting  place  could 
not  be  found  for  one's  treasures  than 
here  where  they  will  always  speak  of 
the   deeds  of   those   who   are   gone. 


Plans  are  being  considered  for 
making  the  Museum  more  attractive 
by  holding  from  time  to  time  local 
exhibitions  of  varying  nature,  now  of 
textiles,  now  of  miniature  portraits, 
and  again  of  pictures  or  of  furniture. 
In  every  way  we  hope  to  make  use 
of  the  larger  opportunity  which  the 
new  building  gives  us  so  that  when 
the  next  annual  report  is  written,  for 
the  year  ending  in  March,  1908,  it 
will  be  a  chronicle  of  a  period  of  still 
greater   progress   and   activity. 

In  closing,  I  wish  in  the  name  of 
the  Museum  section  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe 
to  one  of  our  members,  Walton  Rick- 
etson. 

Many  others  have  been  generous 
in  giving  and  faithful  in  their  work, 
but  it  is  perhaps  more. to  his  unsel- 
fish devotion  and  untiring  zeal  than 
to  anything  else  that  the  harmonious 
and  fitting  arrangement  of  the  inte- 
rior is  due. 


Report  of  the  Historical  Research  Section 


By  Henry  B.  Worth 


Now  that  the  adequate  accomoda- 
tions have  been  provided  for  the  His- 
torical Research  Section,  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  consider  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  the  aven- 
ues open  for  further  investigation. 

It  is  possible  to  announce  to  our 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  society  that 
in  the  present  apartments  is  provided 
for  books  and  papers  a  repository 
where  they  can  be  preserved  in  abso- 
lute security. .  A  modern  building, 
equipped  according  to  the  latest  sci- 
entific methods  intended  originally  as 
a  place  of  safety,  it  is  a  guaranty  that 
here  is  the  best  result  of  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  is  capable.  It  contains 
one  room,  built  of  steel,  resting  on  the 
ledge  that  underlies  this  section  of  the 
city  which  will  defy  the  attacking  pow- 
er of  every  element.  No  greater  de- 
gree of  protection  is  furnished  by  any 
similar   institution   in   the   world. 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
visit  historical  rooms  and  archives 
have  frequently  been  subjected  to   in- 


convenience and  discomfort  due  to  the 
crowded  and  badly  lighted  apartments 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  library 
in  the  state  house  in  Boston  is  an  il- 
lustration of  what  is  usually  found.  In 
our  present  quarters  such  conditions 
have  been  eliminated.  These  rooms 
are  well  ventilated,  admirably  lighted, 
and  afford  the  most  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  and  examination. 
The  view  from  the  front  window  down 
Center  street  covers  a  limited  space 
that  has  been  frequented  by  men 
famous  during  the  past  century.  Laid 
out  near  the  division  line  between  the 
ten-acre  lot  of  Joseph  Rotch  on  the 
north  and  land  on  the  south  which  in 
179  0  Joseph  Russell  gave  to  his  son 
Gilbert,  it  was  designated  by  an  ap- 
propriate title;  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Water  street  stands  a  building 
now  occupied  by  the  stove  store  and 
tinshop  of  E.  P.  Hirst,  which  was  built 
and  occupied  as  one  of  his  residences 
by  Gilbert  Russell.  After  his  death 
it  was  purchased  and  owned  by  Joseph 


• 


Grinnell.  East  is  a  brick  building 
erected  by  Watson  &  Manchester  about 
1S4  5  and  used  as  a  bakery  on  the  spot 
where  for  years  previously  the  same 
business  had  been  conducted.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  street  a  few  yards 
east  of  Water  street  is  a  three-story 
brick  storehouse  built  about  1814  by 
John  Harrison  and  owned  later  by 
George  Rowland,  Jr.,  "William  Rotch, 
Jr.,  Edward  C.  Jones,  Benjamin  R. 
Almy  and  James  L.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
On  the  northwest  corner  of  Front 
street  is  another  brick  building-  erected 
before  182  0  by  William  Tallman,  and 
for  many  years  owned  and  occupied 
by  William  Watkins, 

So  that  inside,  is  protection,  safety, 
and  comfort,  and  outside  is  an  en- 
vironment teeming  with  historical  as- 
sociations. It  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  persons  in"  possession  of  letters, 
books,  and  documents  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  donating  or  loaning  them 
to  the  society,  and  that  all  will  find 
pleasure  in  consulting  our  collection. 
Attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  in  IS 8  6  Rev.  William  J. 
Potter  obtained  from  a  descendant  of 
Dr.  Samuel  West,  records  of  the  First 
Church,  located  at  the  Head  of  the 
River,  comprising  between  sixty  and 
seventy  pages  of  manuscript  beginning 
with  January  19,  1731,  and  including 
records  during  the  next  sixty  years. 
These  valuable  papers  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety, and  an  opportunity  has  been  giv- 
en to  make  a  copy  of  the  same  for  this 
society,  and  this  will  be  accomplished 
as  soon  as  possible.  Within  a  month, 
among  these  leaves  were  found 
records  that  substantiated  the  gene- 
alogical claim  of  a  family  of  Cush- 
mans  in  Central  New  York  to  the  May- 
flower  ancestry." 

When  this  building  was  accepted 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  who  had  been  the  prop- 
erty owners  in  this  vicinity,  and  a  com- 
pilation has  been  made  showing  the 
history  of  land  titles  of  this  section 
between  Second  street  and  the  river, 
and  from  Elm  to  Spring  street,  giving 
the  names  of  all  the  owners  to  the 
present  time,  with  some  history  of  the 
buildings. This  will  soon  be  ready,  and 
a  copy  placed  in  this  department  in 
this  building. 

Another  matter  of  special  interest 
there  has  been  so  much  needless  sen- 
sitiveness that  students  shrink  from 
uncovering  the  sham  pretences  by 
which  the  people  have  been  deceived 
in  the  past  by  wholesale.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  so  many  resent  the  intimation 
that  their  right  to  a  coat  of  arms  may 
be  open  to  question.  They  are  quick 
to  exhibit  a  chivalrous  spirit  in  defend- 
ing what  they  suppose  is  the  honor 
of   their   family.        To    those    who    are 


informed  this  is  sometimes  very  amus- 
ing. Colonial  artisans  preyed  skill- 
fully on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant 
but  well-to-do  Yankees  who  were  am- 
bitious to  secure  escutcheons  which 
should  prove  their  lineage  to  ancient. 
English  families.  Coats-of-arms  were 
furnished  to  all  customers  who  would 
pay  one  guinea  or  five  dollars,  to  prove 
the  right  to  a  coat-of-arms  of  an  Eng- 
lish family  is  no  more  nor  less  than  to 
establish  the  genealogy,  link  by  link, 
back  to  that  ancestor.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expend- 
ed in  fruitless  attempts  to  accomplish 
this  result.  Drake  says:  'Nine  in 
every  ten  cases  must  end  in  failure.' 
But  the  herald  artist  made  no  investi- 
gation whatever.  If  the  applicant  was 
named  Ward  the  painter  merely  re- 
ferred to  his  encyclopedia  of  English 
coats-of-arms  under  that  name  and 
selected  one  of  the  seventy  different 
coats  and  informed  the  client  that  his 
right  had  been  traced  back  to  the  time 
of  Richard  the  Third  or  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  his  descendants  are  of- 
ten ready  and  quick  to  defend  this 
bogus  claim.  Their  zeal  is  based  on 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  facts.  But 
it  should  not  be  inferred  that  a  spu- 
rious coat-of-arms  has  no  value  in  our 
work.  These  fantastic  pictures, 
painted  by  John  Coles  and  others  eas- 
ily recognized  by  those  familiar  with 
his  style,  have  much  historical  value 
as  relics  of  a  marked  and  laudable 
sentiment.  Like  coins,  dishes  and  ar- 
ticles of  household  furniture  they  are 
objects  in  which  our  ancestors  took  a 
lively  and  intense  interest;  consequent- 
ly as  large  a  selection  as  possible  of 
these  quaint  and  curious  pictures 
ought  to  be  found  in  these  rooms. 

Another  subject  of  importance  is 
how  to  bring  into  available  use  the 
many  log-books  and  sea-journals  in 
different  collections.  Much  that  is 
written  is  of  little  interest,  but  rarely 
is  there  one  of  these  records  that  does 
not  contain  some  valuable  material. 
As  an  illustration  the  following  may  be 
selected: 

Journal  of  Captain  John  Howland. 

"A  journal  of  our  intended  voyage  by 
the  Lord's  assistance,  from  Dartmouth 
to  the  straits  of  bellile  for  the  sloop 
called  the  Reliance,  'that  sailed  4th 
mo.,  14,  1768.  She  stopped  at  Nan- 
tucket to  get  'sum  Rigen,  on  the  2  6th 
passed  thorugh  Canso,  found  plenty 
of  ice  and  was  the  first  vessel  to  get 
through.  A  short  time  later  met  Capt. 
Sylvanus  Coffin  and  Obed  Pease.  7th 
mo.,  2  4th,  saw  plenty  of  spermasity 
and  the  next  day  right  whales,  but 
could  not  strike  them.  Later  struck 
a  whale  but  lost  her  with  one  iron  and 
fifteen  fathoms  line;  later  met  Capt. 
Sylvanus    Russell    and    Capt.     Bunker 


and  on  the  20th  of  the  Sth  month 
with  Capt.  Russell,  killed  one  whale, 
which  took  two  days  to  try  out  and 
another  to  store  away.  9th  mo.,  24th, 
started  for  home.  The  last  entry  was 
10th  mo.,  15th,  the  next  spring  Capt. 
Howland  went  to  the  same  locality 
in  the  Reliance,  and  the  record  con- 
tained but  little  of  note  except  that 
6th  mo.,  16th,  they  killed  one  whale 
'between  Capt.  Russell  and  ourselves,' 
and  on  the  2nd  of  7th  mo.,  they  'sailed 
for  Newfoundland  to  git  wood.'  2nd 
of  10th  mo.,  177  5,  Capt.  Howland  went 
from  Dartmouth  to  London,  in  Brig 
Joseph  &  Judith,  and  a  week  later  en- 
countered a  storm  which  resulted  in 
considerable  damage,  but  nevertheless 
he  reached  Liverpool  on  the  21st,  hav- 
ing paid  a  pilot  eight  dollars  and  ar- 
rived at  London  11th  mo.,  2  0th.  On 
his  return  voyage  he  reached  Halifax 
5th  mo.,  15th  1776,  'the  whole  fleet 
and  army  from  Boston  is  here.'  From 
there  he  went  to  the  West  Indies.  10th 
mo.,  after  a  silence  of  three  months, 
the    Sea   Journal   gives   an   account   of 


an  examination  made  by  the  officer  of 
an  English  man-of-war  who  'After 
searching  and  overhauling  the  papers 
retired  very  precipitately  and  ordered 
me  to  go  about  my  business.'  "  This 
was  after  the  revolutionary  war  had 
begun. 

Capt.  John  Howland  became  one 
of  New  Bedford's  wealthy  men  and 
lived  in  the  house  on  the  west  side  of 
Water  street  next  to  the  corner  of 
School  street  taken  down  last  year  to 
build  the  cotton  warehouse.  So  from 
this  old  journal,  comprising  forty 
pages,  can  be  found  one  page  of  valu- 
able material  giving  some  of  the  inci- 
dents in  the  early  career  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  New  Bedford.  If  every 
log-book  now  in  existence  could  be 
obtained  in  the  same  way,  and  the  re- 
sults printed  in  our  proceedings,  there 
would  be  a  fund  of  valuable  informa- 
tion brought  within  -reach  of  readers 
of  which  they  are  now  in  absolute  ig- 
norance. This  seems  to  be  a  practi- 
cal   way   to    deal    with   this    material."1 


Report  of  the  Publication  Section 


By  William  A.  Wing 


Miss  Elizabeth  Watson  has  clone 
much  toward  making  the  publication 
section  a  success.  .  It  is  due  largely 
to  her  efforts  and  enthusiasm  that 
our  pamphlets  appear  on  much  better 
paper,  much  larger  and  illustrated 
with  attractive  and  interesting  cuts. 
A  paper  read  at  the  June  meeting  on 
"Fitting  Out  a  Whaler,"  was  especial- 
ly rich  in  pictures  in  our  published 
report.  Thanks  in  that  instance  are 
due  to  the  courtesy  of  Henry  S. 
Hutchinson,  who  loaned  us  the 
plates.  Including  tonight's  meeting, 
we  have  issued  seventeen  publications 
containing  about  thirty  articles.  These 
are  in  many  instances  matters  of  his- 
torical information  obtainable  no- 
where else  and  are  welcomed  in  ex- 
change   by    numerous    historical    and 


genealogical  societies.  The  local 
daily  papers  are  most  helpful  in  sav- 
ing for  us  the  type  for  our  reports, 
and  by  showing  courtesies  in  various 
ways   which   are   appreciated. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
but  our  publications  are  kept  on  sale 
regularly  at  Hutchinson's  book  store, 
as  well  as  at  the  society  building.  The 
price  is  only  10  cents  and  they  are 
issued  quarterly.  They  are  proving 
of  especial  interest  as  gifts  to  thos3 
away  who  have  ancestral  connections 
and  interests  in  Old  Dartmouth.  Our 
object  is  to  continue  in  the  line  of 
improvement  and  diversity  of  historic 
subjects  as  far  as  possible  until  at 
last  we  may  be  like  that  old  book 
store  in  New  Bedford  which  used  to- 
advertise    'A    book   for   everybody.' 


• 


Report  of  the  Photograph  Section 


By  William  A.  Wing 


The  photograph  section  has  es- 
caped from  a  case  2  feet  by  3  into  a 
spacious  room  admirably  lighted 
and  adapted  for  our  purpose.  At 
present  a  most  attractive  and  inter- 
esting picture  is  the  view  from  the 
window  with  the  Canton,  the  oldest 
whaler  in  the  world,  lying  at  the 
wharf  at  the  foot  of  old  Centre  street, 
being  "fitted  out"  for  a  voyage  quite 
like  old  times — while  beyond,  across 
our  Acushnet  river,  are  the  beautiful 
towers  of  Fairhaven.  Hanging  in 
our  room  is  much  of  interest,  historic 
and  artistic  in  photography.  The 
prevailing  tone  is  gray  in  the  pictures, 
frames  and  walls,  and  like  that  rest- 
ful shade  of  the  Friends,  much  in 
harmony.  We  have  a  group  of  pho- 
tographs showing  our  Gosnold  islet 
at  Cuttyhunk  before  and  after  our 
monument  was  placed  there.  This 
section  hastaken  especial-interest  in  the 
society's  sending  an  attractive  photo- 
graph of  this  islet  and  monument 
accompanied  by  our  descriptive  publi- 
cation to  the  Jamestown  exposition. 
A  very  fitting  thing  to  do,  for  aft?r 
the  settlement  at  Cuttyhunk  in  1602, 
Gosnold  in  16  07  was  one  of  those 
adventurers  at  Jamestown. 

'Upon  our  walls  are  photographs 
of  much  interest  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  old  meetin.fr  house, 
plain  in  exterior  and  quaint  within, 
ancient  Quaker  homes  and  old 
Friends'  marriage  certificates,  all  r>re- 
served   by  the  camera,   and  a   view  of 


Christopher's  Hollow  in  Sandwich 
where  young  Christopher  Holder  held 
one  of  the  first  Friends'  meetings  in 
America  in  1657,  which  was  attended 
by  those  whose  children  later  settled 
in  Dartmouth,  seeking  a  land  of  peace 
and  plenty. 

There  are  pictures  of  old  mansions 
built  when  "men  lived  in  a  grander 
way  with  ampler  hospitality,"  making 
you  regret  those  vanished  palaces  of 
old  New  Bedford.  While  photographs 
of  many  a  storied  old  whaler  (many 
given  from  the  collection  of  William 
Bradford)  show  where  came  the 
wealth  to  build  those  grand  houses  of 
the  past.  Photographs  of  the  great- 
est charm  of  all  are  the  "antient  wor- 
thies" of  old  Dartmouth,  many  photo- 
graphed from  old  portraits, — sea 
captains,  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
school-masters,  merchants,  dear  old 
Quaker  ladies  and  beaux  and  belles  of 
long  ago. 

We  much  desire  for  exhibition  old 
daguerreotypes — those  early  begin- 
nings in  photography — in  their  quaint 
frames 

After  seeing  here  and  there  in  the 
photograph-room  an  ancestor's  pic- 
ture, some  old  whaler  of  which  you 
have  often  heard,  or  perhaps  the 
home  of  your  "great  grandfather  mul- 
tiplied by  three,"  you  will  feel  that 
the  camera  has  much  to  tell  of  the 
history  of  old  Dartmouth  and  can  in- 
deed lead  us  back  onto  the  "road  to 
yesterday." 


Report  of  the  Build ino-  Committee 


At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  societv, 
the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  charge  of  the  build- 
ing formerly  occupied  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  generously  of- 
fered to  the  society  as  a  permanent 
home.  In  undertaking  the  task  of 
renovating  and  adapting  the  building 
for  the  purposes  of  this  society,  vari- 
ous plans  were  contemplated.  First 
was  one  which  would  embrace  a 
hasty  adaptation  of  the  structure  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  the  organiza- 
tion, at  slight  expense  and  with  no 
aim  other  than  the  housing  of  our 
possessions  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Another  was  to  remodel  the  structure 


and  completely  restore  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal condition,  preserving  the  har- 
mony of  its  original  lines,  maintain- 
ing a  large  measure  of  the  elegance 
originally  expended  upon  it  and  giv- 
ing the  society  a  home  which  would  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  Af- 
ter a  careful  consideration  of  the 
building  and  its  adaptability,  it  was 
decided  that  the  interests  of  the  so- 
ciety demanded  the  latter  treatment 
of  the  building.  It  would  involve  a 
large  expenditure  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  would  establish  the  museum  on 
a  scale  of  magnificence  and  dignity 
which  would  forever  assure  its  per- 
manence as  a  cherished  institution  of 
the  Old  Dartmouth  community. 
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In  carrying  out  the  policy  finally 
decided  upon  by  the  directors  and  the 
committee,  a  large  amount  of  money 
has  been  expended;  more  than  was 
intended  at  the  outset.  Your  com- 
mittee would  respectfully  recommend 
to  anyone  contemplating  the  restora- 
tion or  repair  of  an  old  building  the 
following  formula:  First,  carefully 
estimate  your  anticipated  expense 
then  add  50  per  cent,  then  double  it. 
Yet  we  respectfully  suggest  that  in  this 
instance  the  money  has  been  well  ex- 
pended and  in  a  way  which  will  for- 
ever reflect  credit  on  the  society.  We 
could  not  have  anticipated  many  ex- 
penditures which  became  necessary, 
nor  could  we  have  intelligently  re- 
frained from  developing  certain  phases 
of  the  plan  as  they  manifested  their 
feasibility,  without  marring  the  com- 
pleteness- of  the  institution.  We  could 
not  have  known  that  a  heating  plant 
supposed  to  be  in  perfect  condition, 
was  worthless;  that  it  would  cost  $64 
to  ascertain  how  badly  damaged  it 
was,  and  then  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  $300  or  more  to  put  it  in  or- 
der. Nor  could  we  anticipate  that 
safety  demanded  the  total  abandon- 
ment and  removal  of  the  old  lighting 
plant.  Nor  could  it  be  ascertained 
how  badly  the  roof  leaked  till  win- 
ter weather  developed  the  truth. 
However,  no  steps  of  a  radical  nature 
have  been  undertaken  without  care- 
ful conference  with  the  leading  officers 
of  the  society  and  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  financial  feasibility. 
We  feel  that  the  building,  as  it  stands 
tonight,  is  a  justification,  in  all  re- 
spects of  whatever  decisions  were 
made. 


Roughly  classified,  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  to  analyze  the  expenditures, 
the  cost  of  the  renovation,  adapta- 
tion, alteration  and  occupation  of  the 
building  has  been  $264S.38,  divided 
into  the  following  items: 
Preliminary    cleaning,  $154.70 

Preliminary  repairs,  158.14 

General    repairs,  952.19 

Alterations,  508.22 

Furnishings,  606.06 

Maintenance,  267.07 


$2648.38 
It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  var- 
ious duties  performed  by  your  com- 
mittee in  the  course  of  its  operations. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  work  the 
committee  was  badly  hampered  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  heating  ap- 
paratus, a  delay  of  several  weeks  hav- 
ing been  occasioned  thereby  in  carry- 
ing out  certain  portions  of  the  work. 
Again,  considerable  delay  was  occa- 
sioned in  the  final  installation  of  the 
exhibits,  yet  it  was  felt  that  a  right 
course  was  more  desirable  than  a 
rapid  one.  Fortunately  there  was  com- 
plete harmony,  both  among  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  and  in  its  re- 
lations with  the  various  sections  and 
committees  of  the  society.  We  de- 
sire to  thank  all  who  have  assisted 
us  in  our  task  and  we  congratulate 
the  society  on  the  possession  of  so 
complete  and  representative  a  home. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The    building   committee,. 
Ellis    L.     Howland, 
Walton    Ricketson, 
George   E     Briggs. 
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Miscellaneous  Business 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Bedford 
Lyceum  on  February  21st.,  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Lyceum  were 
adopted: 

"First — That  the  present  member- 
ship of  the  Lyceum  be  transferred  to, 
and  incorporated  into  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth  Historical   Society. 

"Second — That  the  funds  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Lyceum  be  transferred  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  that  the  fund  shall  be 
known  as  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum 
fund,  the  income  therefrom  to  be  used 
in  furtherance  of  the  objects,  needs 
and  necessities  of  said  historical 
society. 

"Third — That  the  records  of  the 
Lyceum  be  deposited  with  the  histor- 
ical society,  the  same  to  be  safely  and 
securely  kept  and   preserved. 

"Fourth — That  a  committee  of  the 
Lyceum  be  appointed  to  .confer  with 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society, 
or  a  committee  thereof,  with  full 
power  to  arrange  the  details  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  above  recom- 
mendations, and  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect. 

"Fifth — That  the  treasurer  of  the 
Lyceum  be  directed  and  instructed  to 
transfer  the  funds  and  other  property 
of  the  Lyceum  to  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  upon  the  written 
request    of    said    committee. 

The  form  in  which  these  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas  as  a  meeting  of  the  Ly- 
ceum of  the  town  of  New  Bedford, 
held  on  the  first  day  of  May  1905, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  disposition  of 
the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Lyceum 
and  said  committee  after  due  con- 
sideration have  presented  their  re- 
port to  the  meeting  as  instructed  and 
required  to  do,  which  report  has  been 
considered  by  the  members  present 
and   voting,   it   is 

"Voted  that  said  report  is  hereby 
accepted  and  adopted  as  the  judg- 
ment and  purpose  of  the  Lyceum  of 
the  town  of  New  Bedford,  and 

"Voted  that  said  report  be  ex- 
tended at  length  upon  the  records 
of  the  corporation,  as  an  expression 
of  the  views  and  wishes  of  its  mem- 
bers, and 

"Voted  that  the  president  and  clerk 
and  treasurer  of  this  corporation  are 
hereby  appointed  and  constituted  the 
committee  recommended  in  said  re- 
port,   and    be    it    further 


"Voted  that  the  president  and  clerk 
and  treasurer  of  this  corporation  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  assign  and  transfer  and  set 
over  to  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society  all  the  stocks,  securities  and 
money  deposits  and  all  other  property 
which  are  the  property  of  the  Lyceum 
of  the  town  of  New  Bedford. 

"The  above  transfer  and  convey- 
ance of  the  assets  and  property  of  the 
Lyceum  of  the  town  of  New  Bedford 
to  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
city  is  made  with  the  understanding 
and  upon  the  condition  that  the  same 
and  the  re-investments  of  the  same 
shall  be  held  by  said  historical  socie- 
ty as  a  trust  fund,  the  income  de- 
rived therefrom  to  be  used  for  the 
current  expenses  and  support  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society,  but 
the  old  property  now  transferred  and 
the  re-investments  of  the  same  shall 
be  he'd  by  said  historical  society  as  a 
permanent  fund  set  apart  and  known 
as   the    New    Bedford    Lyceum    Fund." 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of 
the  '  New  Bedford  Lyceum  prop- 
erty of  that  organization  was 
formally  turned  over  to  a 
committee  representing  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society.  The 
action  of  the  Lyceum  was  notable  and 
public  spirited,  and  will  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  same  interests  which  the 
Lyceum  was  established  to  foster.  It 
seems  eminently  appropriate  that  this 
meeting  should  give  expression  of  a 
heartv  appreciation  of  this  munifi- 
,  cent  gift,  therefore  I  mave  that  the 
following  resolution  be  adopted: 

The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety, wishing  to  show  its  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  action  taken  by  the 
New  Bedford  Lyceum,  extends  to  the 
members  of  that  body  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  generous  gift  which 
this  society  has  received  from  them, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  the  gift 
were  made  will  be  'literally  and  in 
spirit  complied  with.  It  was  voted  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each 
surviving  member  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Lyceum,  and  that  this  vote  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  so- 
ciety. George  H.  Tripp. 

The    following      vote      was    passed: 

"That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be 
extended  (through  Wm.  W.  Crapo)  to 
the  donor  of  this  magnificent  building 
which  we  now  occupy  and  to  express 
to  him  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
gift." 

The  resignation  of  Ellis  L.  How- 
land,  as  secretary  was  received  and 
accepted. 
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On  motion  of  George  H.  Tripp  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
a  rising  vote: 

"In  the  retirement  of  Honorable 
Wm.  W.  Cra.po  from  the  presidency  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  un- 
animously expresses  deep  regret  at  his 
decision  to  lay  down  the  duties  of 
an  office,  which,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  society  he  has  filled  with  such 
ability,  dignity  and  grace.  The  mem- 
bers feel  that  a  large  part  of  its  suc- 
cess has  been  owing  to  the  wise  over- 
sight, the  prudent  care,  the  intelli- 
gent administration  which  has  guid- 
ed and  guarded  the  society  in  the 
initial  years  of  its  existence.  We  re- 
call the  doubts  which  at  first  he  ex- 
pressed towards  the  success  of  the 
venture,  and  also  the  steady  and  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  its  interests 
when  once,  and  largely  through  his 
instrumentality,    it    was    started. 

"Our  retiring  president  carries  with 
him  the  heartfelt  wishes  of  every 
member  that  he  may  long  be  spared 
to  w  itness  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  society  in  which  he  has  shown 
himself  so   deeply   interested." 

Mr.  Crapo  in  responding  said: 

"I  thank  you  for  the  expression  of 
approval  and  esteem  and  good  wishes 
contained  in  the  vote  you  have  adopt- 
ed. More  than  that  I  thank  you  for 
the  kind  and  friendly  and  generous 
feeling  which  has  prompted  it. 

P"our  years  ago  when  a  few  persons 
in  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  start- 
ed the  movement  for  a  local  histori- 
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cal  society  I  was  asked  t<»  art-f-i  • 
office  of  president  in  the  propo«.-,j 
ciety.  I    objected    for    reasons   \ 

seemed  to  me  sufficient.  But  it 
urged  that  I  might  thereby  aid  in 
formation  of  the  society  and  that  v. 
it  had  been  organized  and  establi: 
and  in  working  order  I  should  ;•■ 
lieved  and  a  successor  chosen,  i: 
ing  upon  this  assurance,  I  assents 

The  little  craft  which  was  lain  • 
four    years    ago,    by    some    proce 
evolution,    has    become    a    full 
ship,  with  a  complete  outfit,  sai 
a  smooth  sea  upon  a  prosperous 
age.  Having   served    the    full    u*i ■•:•. 

stipulated  in  the  shipping  articles  I  am 
entitled  to  a  discharge. 

But  you  must  not  infer  thru  hi 
withdrawing  from  the  position  with 
which  you  have  honored  me  that  ! 
shall  lose  interest  in  the  society.  Xot 
in  the  least.  I  have  an  unquestioned 
belief  that  there  are  advantages  to  th-- 
community  in  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  society  and  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
those  advantages. 

My  connection  with  the  society  has 
been  a  pleasure.  I  have  had  the 
hearty  support  of  those  actively  en- 
gaged in  its  management,  and  their 
readiness  to  co-operate  in  plans  for  its 
advancement  has  been  a  delight.  I 
acknowledge  the  obligation  I  am  un- 
der to  those  who  have  at  all  times 
voluntarily  aided  me. 

You  will  remember  that  I  am  still  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  interested 
in  its  welfare,  anxious  for  its  success, 
loyal  to  its  purposes  and  willing  at  all 
times  to  aid  in  its  progress." 
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Dartmouth    Historical  Society,    held    in   their  building,   Water  street, 

New  Bedford,   Mass.,  on    September  27,    1907,    and  containing    the 
following    articles : 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  GEORGE  ALLEN,  THE 
IMMIGRANT,  AND  ITS  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  OLD 
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Walter  Spooner  Allen 


[Note.— The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
from  time  to  time  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
and  also  at  Hutchinson's  Book  Store.] 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Seventeenth    Annual    Meeting 


OF   THE 


Old    Dartmouth    Historical    Society 

* 

IN    THEIR    BUILDING 

WATER   STREET,    NEW    BEDFORD 
MASSACHUSETTS 

SEPTEMBER   27,   1907 


The  17th  regular  meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society  was 
held  at  8  o'clock,  Friday  evening-, 
September  27,  J  907,  in  their  building- 
on  Water  street.  There  was  a  large 
attendance. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  retiring  president,  William  W. 
Crapo,  who  introduced  the  new  presi- 
dent, Edmund  Wood.  Mr.  Crapo  spoke 
with  gratification  of  the  work  that  had 
been  done  by  the  society  during  the 
four  years  of  his  presidency,  and 
touched  on  the  possibilities  that  were 
open  to  the  society  for  further  devel- 
opment   of    its   work. 

He  told  how  the  stranger  to  the 
city  in  former  years  was  taken  for  a 
drive  along  County  road  (now  unfortu- 


nately called  County  street)  to  see  the 
old  mansions,  and  around  the  Point 
road  to  view  the  fine  scenery,  which 
he  declared  could  not  be  seen  as  ef- 
fectively now.  The  place  where  the 
stranger  is  now  taken,  he  said,  is  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical Society.  He  thanked  the  mem- 
bers for  the  help  and  sympathy  they 
had  given  him  during  his  term  as 
president  of  the  society,  and  depressed 
the  hope  that  the  same  might  be  ex- 
tended   to    his    successor. 

Mr.  Crapo  then  introduced  the  new 
president,  Edmund  Wood,  who  spoke 
as   follows: 

Members  of  the  Old  Dartmouth  His- 
torical Society,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— I  wish  to  thank  you  for  selecting 


me  as  the  second  president  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  to  thank  the  retiring  presi- 
dent for  his  recommendation  and 
what  seems  to  me  his  rather  reckless 
endorsement. 

It  is  a  distinguished  honor  to  act 
as  the  president  of  the  already  dis- 
tinguished society.  But  it  is  distinctly 
a  misfortune  to  be  called  on  to  im- 
mediately succeed  such  a  president. 
Whether  we  have  in  mind,  his  val- 
uable services  to  this  society,  or  to  the 
varied  business  interests  of  this  city, 
whether  we  think  of  him  as  lawyer, 
or  scholar  or  national  legislator,  we 
all,  without  one  dissenter — regard  the 
Hon.  William  W.  Crapo  as  the  most 
distinguished  citizen  of  this  large 
community.  Through  the  many  years 
of  untiring  services  among  us  he  has 
won  our  respect,  our  admiration  and 
our  love. 

It  is  only  upon  his  positive  assur- 
ance that  he  will  continue  to  grant  us 
the  benefits  of  his  counsel  and  exer- 
cise a  fatherly  supervision  over  the 
official  acts  of  his  plain  successor,  that 
I  accept  the  honor,  and  venture  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  you 
have  elected   me. 

Old  Dartmouth  was  originally  a 
large  township — not  especially  homo- 
genious  or  harmonious.  There  were  se- 
veral widely  scattered  centers  of 
population    and    local    interest. 

As  the  years  passed  the  process  of 
differentiation  lopped  off  from  the 
parent  stem  one  township  after  an- 
other, until  in  our  time  and  before 
this  society  was  formed  there  were 
five  distinct  towns  fashioned  out  of 
the  original  Dartmouth  soil.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  missions  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  Society  to  fur- 
nish the  bond  of  cohesion,  and  bring 
back  again  New  Bedford  and  Westport, 
and  Fairhaven  and  Acushnet  and  re- 
unite them  to  the  old  mother  Dart- 
mouth by  the  ties  created  by  this  new 
interest  in  our  common  origin  and 
history. 

When  we  selected  different  directors 
some  were,  named  to  represent  these 
different  towns   and   so   in    electing     a 


new  president  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
quire him  to  give  his  credentials  ancl 
prove  that  he  is  a  son  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth imbued  with  enough  Dartmouth 
blood  to  give  fair  expectation  of  a 
true  Dartmouth  spirit. 

Your  new  president  has  Deen  assured 
by  the  records  that  he  is  almost  mon- 
otonously a  Dartmouth  product — both 
parents,  four  grandparents  and  seven 
out  of  eight  great-grandparents  being 
dwellers  in  the  limits  of  the  old  town- 
ship. And  of  these  seven  three  lived 
in  what  is  now  New  Bedford,  two  in 
Dartmouth,  one  in  Fairhaven  and  one 
in  Acushnet. 

Since  looking  up  the  above  facts,  I 
have  been  sorry  about  Westport.  that 
one  of  those  seven  worthies  didn't  so- 
journ there  for  a  while,  so  I  would 
have  had  a  comprehensive  territorial 
record.  But  knowing  this  shortcoming 
of  one  of  my  ancestors — I  don't  charge 
any  special  one  with  it — that  he  did 
not  move  over  into  Westport  tor  a 
short  time,  just  to  reduce  his  tax.  I 
shall  be  on  my  guard  not  to  unduly 
discriminate  against  that  town  in  the 
affairs   of  our  society. 

The  retiring  president  has  given  us 
tonight  an  admirable  review  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  society  during 
its  first  four  years  of  life.  He  probably 
has  had  two  purposes  in  view. 

First — That  the  record  shall  be  clear 
that  all  these  things  were  done  during 
his  reign,  and  none  of  us  can  hereafter 
claim  them  as  the  brilliant  results  of 
our  own  administration. 

And  second — That  he  can  thus  best 
spur  us  on  to  as  great  accomplish- 
ments in  the  future.  May  it  prove  such 
a  stimulus,  and  with  his  eloquent 
words  still  ringing  in  our  ears  it  is 
fitting  that  we  resolve  that  our  efforts 
shall  be  unflagging,  that  with  this 
collection  as  a  nucleus,  and  this  build- 
ing as  a  working  home,  we  shall  bring 
forth  new  and  rich  treasures  from 
their  hiding  places  and  record  with 
greater  fullness  the  eminent  virtues 
of  the  men  and  women  of  Old  Dait- 
mouth. 
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Persons  and  Places  of  the  Past 


By  Edmund   Taber 


"The  picture  now  before  you  of  'The 
Old  Four  Corners  in  IS  12,'  by  William 
Allen  Wall  is  probably  familiar  to  most 
of  you.  The  following-  description  of  it, 
which  I  have  had  for  many  years,  was 
furnished  me  by  Deborah  Taber, 
mother  of  the  late  Edward  S.  Taber, 
and  one  of  19  children  of  Abraham 
Smith,  "The  house  on  the  hill  was  the 
residence  of  William  Rotch,  senior, 
who  left  France  two  days  before  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  He,  with  his 
family,  was  at  Nantucket  in  1794.  The 
next  year  settled  in  New  Bedford, 
where  he  died  in  1S28,  aged  94  years. 
He  is  seen  in  his  chaise  which  was 
imported  from  England.  The  yellow 
building,  with  three  arched  doors,  is 
the  market.  By  the  white  signs  are 
Jehard  Jenney  who  is  lame,  and  Peter 
Barney.  Around  the  corner  of  the 
large  building  are  Samuel  Rodman 
and  Abraham  Russell  with  white  top 
boots  on.  In  the  shade  are  Capt.  Rol- 
and R.  Crocker  and  William  Rotch, 
Jr.  Near  the  three  Indians  is  James 
Davis,    a   Friend    Minister." 

The  house  of  William  Rotch,  Sr., 
on  the  hill  still  remains  as  the  Mansion 
house  of  later  days,  but  the  tall  Lora- 
bardy  poplars  in  front  of  it  have  long 
disappeared.  In  my  early  recollection 
the  Main  street,  as  it  was  then  called, 
continuing  down  to  the  water,  had 
been  cut  down  through  the  bank, 
leaving  the  houses  perched  high  above 
it.  At  the  foot  of  the  street  on  the 
north  side  I  -recall  the  paint  shop  of 
William  Russell,  next  west  the  house 
of  Aunt  Lydia  Bunker,  who  was  the 
grandmother  of  Mrs.  Susan  Page, — 
next  were  Caleb  Congdon,  Barnabas 
Taber,  Francis  Taber,  Abraham  Shear- 
man, Jr.,  &  Co.'s  store  and  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Water  street,  I  think,  Josiah 
Wood's  store.  Opposite,  to  the  south, 
was  Henry  Cannon's  Washington 
hotel.  Opposite,  to  the  west  of  the 
latter  was  Patty  Hussey's  house.  On 
the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Water  streets  was  the  brick  building 
occupied  by  Charles  Ricketson  &  Son. 
The  New  Bedford  Social  Library,  one 
of  the  constituents  of  our  Public  Li- 
brary/ was  in  this  building  and  subse- 
quently was  at  one  time  on  Hamilton 
street,  back  of  Merchants  Bank.  I 
think  the  New  Bedford  Institution  for 
Savings  began  its  successful  career  in 
182  5  in  an  office  over  Dr.  Greene's 
apothecary  shop.  Abraham  Shearman, 
Jr.,  first  treasurer,  then  Wm.  C.  Taber. 
On  the  east  side  of  Water  street,  north 


of  the  corner  were  the  apothecary  shop 
of  Job  Otis,  Ames'  hat  store,  apothe- 
cary shop  of  Wing  Russell,  afterwards 
Elisha  Thornton,  Z.  and  G.  M.  Eddy, 
afterwards  Josiah  B.  King.  It  would 
take  time  to  enumerate  the  shops,  in- 
surance and  lawyers  offices,  banks, 
etc.,  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  occu- 
pied by  persons  whose  names  were 
familiar  then.  Col.  John  Baylies,  warm 
hearted  and  witty;  Judge  Prescott, 
highly  esteemed  and  respected,  who 
wTore  his  camlet  cloak  on  those  rare 
occasions,  when  he  wore  any  outer 
garment.  Roland  R.  Crocker,  still  im- 
pulsive and  genial  in  his  old  age — his 
huge  bandanna  handkerchief  was  al- 
ways in  evidence,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  exigences  of  snuff-taking. 
John  Henry  Clifford  and  his  law- 
partner,  Judge  Colby,  Judge  Bri.gham, 
whose  loveable  nature  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.  Thomas  D. 
Eliot,  our  faithful  representative  in 
congress — the  alert  and  audacious 
Timothy  G.  Coffin.  The  time  will  not 
permit  to  enumerate  more  than  a  few 
of  the  persons  whose  very  names  are 
associated  with  pleasant  recollections 
of   those   early  golden    days. 

On  the  west  side  of  Water  street, 
near  the  corner  of  William  street,  was 
the  residence  of  William  Rotch,  Jr., 
with  its  curved  flight  of  high  stone 
steps,  and  next  to  the  north,  across 
William  street,  is  the  building  (now 
occupied  as  a  bakery)  which  was  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Rodman,  Sr. 
The  house  of  William  Rotch,  Jr.,  was 
removed  to  Johnny-cake  Hill,  now 
Bethel  street,  and  is  occupied  by  New 
Bedford  Port  society  as  a  mariners 
home.  These  last  named  friends  were 
prominent  figures  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  I  well  recollect  the  im- 
pression made  by  their  venerable  and 
commanding  figures  upon  my  youth- 
ful mind.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  repeat  some  incidents  in  the 
careers  of  these  families,  who  lived 
in  times  of  peril  and  suffering  and 
who  have  left  record  of  their  ex- 
periences from  which  1  quote.  Joseph 
Rotch,  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot 
descent,  came  to  Nantucket  from 
Salisbury,  England,  in  1730,  where  he 
married  Love  Macy.  His  son,  William 
(senior),  was  born  in  1734.  Joseph 
came  to  New  Bedford  in  1764,  and 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  with 
warehouses,  rope  walks,  etc.  His  pro- 
perty was  largely  destroyed  by  fire  by 
British      soldiers      under      Sir    George 


Grey  in  1778,  who  landed  on  Clark's 
Neck  and  marched  round  hy  Ihe 
head  of  the  river,  destroying  on  this 
side  as  they  went,  and  re-embarked 
on  the  west  side  of  Sconticut  Neck. 
Joseph  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise 
and  force.  It  is  upon  record,  by  the 
testimony  of  Mary,  wife  of  Cousin 
Nathan  Taber,  that  he  sneezed  so  loud 
that  he  could  be  heard  in  Fairhaven. 

Francis  Kotch  was  a  son  of  Joseph, 
and  brother  of  William.  In  1773  he 
took  a  load  of  oil  to  London  in  the  ship 
Dartmouth  and  brought,  as  return 
freight,  114  chests  of  tea  from  the 
East  India  Co.  to  Boston  consignees, 
who  paid  the  freight,  although  they 
lost  their  tea,  it  being  thrown  over- 
board by  the  famous  Boston  tea  party. 
A  town  meeting  met  at  the  "Old 
South"  meeting  house  and  Frank, 
who  was  the  young  supercargo,  was 
beset  by  excited  patriots.  He  could 
only  explain  that  his  desire  was  to  take 
the  ship  away  without  unloading,  but 
could  not  get  a  clearance  from  the 
collector  of  the  port,  nor  from  the 
governor,  as  both  had  absented  them- 
selves. 

William  Rotch,  Sr.,  the  eldest  son 
/of  Joseph,  carried  on  business  in 
Nantucket.  In  1704  he  took  goods  for  a 
debt  of  a  Boston  merchant,  among 
which  were  some  muskets — a  part  of 
them  with  bayonets.  Whalemen  visit- 
ing the  Straits  of  BeUe-lsle,  where 
ducks  were  plenty,  bought  his  mus- 
kets, but  he  refused  to  sell  the 
bayonets,  and  put  them  away,  as  it 
was  contrary  to  his  principles  to  sell 
weapons  intended  to  take  human  life. 
These  bayonets  were  forgotton  till  the 
war  commenced,  when  they  were  ap- 
plied for,  but  he  refused  the  applica- 
tion. He  was  charged  with  disloyalty 
for  this,  and  his  life  threatened.  To 
avoid  further  importunity  he  threw 
them  into  the  sea.  Summoned  to 
Watertown  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Court,  he  explained  that  his 
action  was  in  obedience  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  of  Friends.  "Then 
your  principles."  said  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, "are  passive  obedience  and 
non  resistance."  "No,  my  friend,"  was 
the  reply,  "our  principles  are  active 
obedience  or  passive '  suffering."  "The 
clamor  long  continued  against  me," 
he  says. 

From  17  75  to  the  close  of  the  war 
there  was  great  suffering  at  Nantucket. 
"Our  vessels,"  he  says,  "were  captured 
by  the  English  cruisers  and  our  boats 
that  we  sent  to  the  continent  for  pro- 
visions were  refused  on  the  plea  that 
we  supplied  the  British,  which  was 
false.  In  17  7S  seven  armed  vessels 
with  troops  from  Newport  invaded 
and  plundered  us.  Afterwards  a  more 
formidable  expedition  was  planned.  In 
this    emergency    a    town    meeting    was 


called  and  two  others  with  my.-.df 
commissioned  to  go  to  Newport  and 
New  York  and  represent  our  case  and 
obtain  the  intervention  of  the  English 
admiral  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Ar- 
riving at  Newport,  where  General 
Prescott  and  Capt.  Dawson  were  in 
command  of  the  British  forces,  we 
were  immediately  ordered  to  depart, 
but  by  perseverance  and  insistance  we 
obtained  an  interview  with  General 
Prescott.  Knowing  his  brittle  temper, 
and  it  being  in  the  afternoon,  I  almost 
dreaded  to  appear  in  his  presencr. 
However,  let  my  treatment  be  what 
it  may,  1  desired  the  meeting  over 
and  accordingly  went.  He  received  me 
very  cordially,  gave  me  his  hand  and 
was  full  of  conversation  respecting 
the  siege  of  New  York  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  made  it  a  very  trifling 
thing.  I  then  mentioned  that  12 
French  ships  being  before  the  town 
was  much  against  them.  "To  be  sure," 
said  he,  "it  is  not  very  pleasant,  hut 
we   don't   mind   them." 

As  the  expedition  against  Nantucket 
was  progressing  rapidly  we  requested 
that  it  should  be  put  off  .until  they 
would  know  the  result  of  our  mission 
to  the  British  authorities  in  New  York. 
This  was  finally  agreed  to  and  we  then 
proceded  to  New  York  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  by 
the  assistance  of  one  of  his  aids, 
"Major  Andre,  that  fine  young  man 
who  lost  his  life  as  a  spy."  Our  ap- 
plication for  intervention  in  regard  to 
the  expedition  against  us  and  also  for 
permits  for  whaling  were  both  grant- 
ed and  the  expedition  was  given  up. 
For  this  service  William  Rotch  was 
tried  for  high  treason  in  17  79,  but  the 
General  Court  did  not  agree  on  a  ver- 
dict. 

In  going  to  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  Friends  in  Sandwich  with  two  men 
and  two  women  Friends  in  his  own 
vessel,  he  met  with  difficulties  more 
serious  than  those  which  attend  our 
present  journeyings.  They  were  cap- 
tured by  an  English  privateer  who 
robbed  them  of  their  money  and  put 
them  off  from  the  vessel  into  a  cedar 
boat  to  shift  for  themselves.  Presently 
however,  an  American  armed  vessel 
bore  down  upon  the  assailants  and  re- 
took the  vessel,  which  William  Rotch 
was  able  to  recover  again  by  paying 
salvage. 

In  17  85  he  went  to  England  in  the 
ship  Maria  to  seek  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment with  the  government  to  carry  on 
the  fisheries  there.  Assisted  by  his 
friend  Robert  Barclay,  a  descendent 
of  the  author  of  Barclays  Apology,  in 
obtaining  an  interview  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  pressed  his  case  but  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  concessions 
of  privileges  sufficient  to  warrant  a  re- 
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moval  to  England.  The  British  import 
duties  on  oil,  taking  effect  since  peace 
was  declared,  having  destroyed  the 
business  at  Nantucket  by  shutting  out 
England  as  a  market. 

I  presume,  says  William  Rotch,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  laid 
my  application  before  tne  privy 
counsel.  I  waited  for  their  action  more 
than  four  months  and  then  requested 
them  to  appoint  some  person  to  confer 
with,  that  the  matter  might  be  brought 
to  a  close.  This  was  done,  but  unfor- 
tunately Lord  Hawksbury  was  the 
person, — a  great  enemy  to  America, — 
and  the  interview  was  characterized 
by  unreasonable  assumptions  and  re- 
quirements on  his  part.  "Finally,"  said 
he,  "I  am  about  a  fishery  bill  and 
want  to  come  at  something  I  can  in- 
sert." My  answer  was,  "Thou  canst  go 
on  with  thy  fishery  bill,  thy  offer  is  no 
object  to  me.  I  was  then  taking  leave 
and  withdrawing, — "Well,  Mr.  Rotch, 
you'll  call  on  me  again  in  two  or  three 
days?" 

"I  see  no  necessity  for  it." 

"I   desire   you   would." 

"If  thou  desirest  it  perhaps  I  may 
call." 

However,  he  sent  for  me  again  after 
one  day,  repeating  the  same  story,  but 
I  told  him  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter 
again  upon  the  subject.  I  then  inform- 
ed him  that  I  had  determined  to  go 
to  France.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "Quakers  go 
to  France?"  "Yes,  but  with  regret."  I 
then  parted  with  Lord  Hawksbury  for 
the  last  time. 

William  Rotch  then  preceded  to 
France  and  made  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  the  French  government  to 
carry  on  the  whale  fishery  at  Dunkirk, 
— the  partners  being  William  Rotch, 
his  son  Benjamin  and  Samuel  Rodman. 
After  this  we  returned  to  London  and, 
he  says,  I  was  soon  sent  for  by  George 
Rose,  one  of  Pitts'  secretaries.  He  en- 
quired if  I  had  contracted  with 
France.  I  told  him  no,  I  did  not  come 
to  make  any  contract.  "You  are  then 
at  liberty  to  agree  with  us,  and  I  am 
authorized  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  tell  you  you 
may  make  your  own  terms."  I  told 
him  it  was,  too  late — the  time  had 
passed  by. 

In  1791  William  Rotch,  with  others, 
^tended  the  National  Assembly  at 
Paris  to  present  a  petition  respecting 
certain  privileges  and  exemptions  con- 
nected with  the  religious  principles  of 
the  Society   of  Friends. 

On  presenting  themselves  at  the 
assembly  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  hats  and  were  treated  with 
courtesy.  President  Mirabeau  read  his 
reply  to  the  petition,  future  decision 
upon  which  was  promised,  and  he 
closed  by  saying,  "the  Assembly  in- 
vites you  to  stay  its  sitting." 


With  a  view  of  strengthening  their 
case,  they  called  upon  some  of  the 
members, — amongst  them  Talleyrand, 
who,  in  the  language  of  W.  R.,  "made 
no  reply  and  let  us  pass  silently  away." 
He  seems  to  console  himself  respecting 
this  incident  by  the  reflection  that  "of 
more  consequence  than  the  object  of 
our  petition  was  the  opportunity  we 
found  of  somewhat  spreading  a  know- 
ledge of  our  principles." 

In  the  beginning  of  17  9  3,  war  being 
about  to  break  out  between  France 
and  England,  he  says,  I  went  to  Eng- 
land and  was  successful  in  saving  two 
of  our  vessels  which  hail  been  cap- 
tured. 

Two  days  after  I  left  France  the 
king  was  gullotined.  Returning  later  to 
this  country  in  the  ship  Barclay,  he 
finally  removed  from  Nantucket  to 
New  Bedford  about  17  95.  His  narra- 
tive was  stated  to  have  been  given 
orally  to  his  daughter  Mary  in  1814, 
and  reduced  to  writing  by  Thomas  A. 
Greene.  He  was  a  scrupulous  observer 
of  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  His  son,  William  Rotch,  Jr., 
whose  venerable  figure  impressed  my 
boyhood,  left  the  society  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  and  with  Samuel 
Rodman,  Sr.,  Joseph  Congdon, 
Thomas  A.  Greene,  Andrew  Robeson 
and  a  few  others,  held  meetings  in 
what  was  then  called  Lyceum  hall, 
which  still  remains  on  the  south  side 
of  William  street. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  unhappy 
dissensions  which  rent  the  society  in 
those  and  later  days  it  seems  unpro- 
fitable to  define  them,  now  that  pro- 
gressive enlightenment  has  so  largely 
effaced   them. 


For  interesting  details  see  "Autobio- 
graphical Memoirs  of  William  Rotch," 
(1775  to  1794),  in  New  England  Hist, 
and  Gene.  Register,  vol.  31,  pp.  262 
to  264. 

Vol.  32,  pp.  36  to  41. 
Vol.-  32,  pp.   151   to  155. 
Vol.  32,  pp.  271  to  274. 
Vol.  32,  pp.  389  to  394. 

For  petition  of  Friends  to  National 
Assembly  of  France  and  Mirabeau's 
reply  see  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gene.  Re- 
gister,  vol.   34,   pp.    304   to   308. 

"In  the  North  American  Review  for 
1S2  2  is  an  article  by  Edward  Everett 
on  Mirabeau's  speech  which  varies  in 
phraseology  from  the  above,  but  is. 
substantially  the  same.  Mr.  Everett 
probably  found  his  material  in  tha- 
"Moniteur"   of  July   10,   1791." 
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The  Family  of  George  Allen,  the  Immi- 
grant, and  Its  Connection  with  the 
Settlement  of  Dartmouth. 


By  Walter  Spooner  Allen 


On  March  20,  1635,  there  sailed 
from  Weymouth  in  England  for  New 
England  a  ship,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, carrying  something  over  100 
persons  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Hull,  and  in  this  ship's  com- 
pany was  George  Allen,  Catherine,  his 
wife,  his  sons  George,  William  and 
Matthew,  and  Edward  Poole  his  ser- 
vant, and  from  this  George  Allen  came 
the  line  of  Aliens  who  have  been 
identified     with    old    Dartmouth. 

Like  so  many  of  the  early  shiploads 
of  immigrants  to  New  England,  a 
clergyman  was  the  head  of  this  lit- 
tle company,  and  from  the  residences 
of  several  of  those  named  in  the  pas- 
senger list  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
this  party  was  made  up  of  friends  and 
neighbors  living  on  the  borders  of 
Somersetshire  and*  Dorsetshire  who 
decided  to  follow  Mr.  Hull  into  the 
new   country   across   the   ocean. 

The  religious  breaking  up  in  Eng- 
land, which  began  under  Henry  V1I1. 
and  which  every  year  grew  more  in- 
tense, reached  its  climax  under 
Charles  I.  with  the  appointment  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  persecution 
of  Dissenters  and  Separatists  who 
chose  to  meet  together  and  worship  in 
their  own  way  drove  many  of  the  best 
blood  of  England  to  seek  refuge  in 
Holland    and    America. 

Somersetshire  was  a  hotbed  of  re- 
ligious dissent.  The  people  were  dis- 
tinctly republican  in  thought,  and  the 
contest  between  the  Established 
church,  controlled  by  the  king  and  the 
bishops,  and  the  Non-Conformists, 
who  sought  a  republican  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  was  bitter. 
Each  wanted'  the  mastery.  Under 
the  episcopates  of  John  Still  and 
James  Montague,  covering  the  period 
from  15  9  2  to  1616,  every  attempt 
was  made  to  enforce  conformity  and 
submission  to  authority,  and  heavy 
penalties  were  imposed  in  the  Epis- 
copal courts,  but  the  crisis  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  this  district 
came  in  the  episcopate  of  William 
Piers  between  16  32  and  16  7  0. 

Piers  was  the  son  of  a  hatter,  and 
subserviently  followed  Archbishop 
Laud  in  his  attacks  on  the  people. 
Speaking    of    this    period,    an    English 


writer  says:  "Easily  moved  by  kind- 
ness as  the  people  of  Somerset  arc, 
their  resolute  will,  and  their  impa- 
tience of  any  assertion  of  authority 
over  them,  rendered  the  appointment 
of  such  a  man  as  Piers  to  this  see 
a  singularly  unfortunate  one.  The 
special  character  of  the  bishop 
himself  and  of  the  people  of  his 
diocese  probably  had.  at  least,  as  much 
to  do  with  the  resistance  to  Piers's 
measures  as  any  difference  of  princi- 
ple." 

Some  of  the  towns  fr©m  which  this 
company  of  Joseph  Hull's  came  felt 
the  hand  of  the  bishop.  Several  from 
Batcombe  are  mentioned  in  the  ship's 
company,  and  it  is  reported  of  this 
town  that  the  church  wardens,  having 
painted  on  the  walls  of  their  church 
the  words  of  Isaiah  lviii:  13,  14,  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  the  Sabbath,  refused 
to  remove  them  at  the  command  of  the 
bishop,  even  when  threatened  with  ex- 
communication. Piers,  however,  sent 
his  chaplain  with  a  plasterer  to  cover 
the  inscription,  declaring,  it  is  said, 
that  "a  Jewish  piece  of  Scripture  was 
not   fit   to    be   suffered    in   the   church." 

The  puritan  party  in  Somerset  was 
strongest  in  the  towns  of  Bath,  Taun- 
ton, Bridgewater  and  Ilchester,  in  the 
Mendip  country  and  in  the  cloth- 
making  districts.  It  is  recorded  that  at 
Batcombe  the  puritans  were  strong, 
and  we  find  there  a  record  of  Richard 
Alleine.as  rector  of  the  church,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  puritan  rector  of  Ditcheat  and 
a  man  of  like  mind.  This  was  about 
1640,  but  it  indicates  the  probability 
of  finding  in  Somersetshire,  perhaps  at 
Ditcheat  or  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
English  home  of  the  Aliens  who  came 
to   Old  Dartmouth. 

The  sturdy  opposition  of  the  Som- 
erset puritans  to  any  interference  with 
their  freedom  of  thought  continued 
after  they  crossed  the  ocean,  and  later 
in  Weymouth,  in  Sandwich  and  in 
Dartmouth  we  find  the  Aliens  actively 
and  passively  opposing  an  Established 
Church  and  state  interrerence  with 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  religious 
rights. 

As  has  been  seen,  many  of  the  rec- 
tors were  puritans,     and     under     the 
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strenuous  action  of  Laud  numbers  of 
the  clergy  left  the  church  and  many 
left  England.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with   Rev.   Joseph  Hull. 

Joseph  Hull  was  born  in  Somerset- 
shire in  1594,  matriculated  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  May  12,  1611, 
took  an  A.  B.  November  14,  1614,  was 
appointed  rector  at  Northleigh  in 
Devonshire  April  4,  1621,  where  he 
remained  until  1632,  when  he  resigned, 
and  three  years  afterwards  he  headed 
the  party  for  New  England. 

Sailing  on  March  20,  1635,  this  party 
arrived  at  Boston  on  May  6,  and  in  all 
probability  remained  a  short  time  in 
that  neighborhood  until  some  place 
for  settlement  could  be  determined 
upon. 

On  July  8,  1635,  the  General  Court 
at  Boston  passed  this  vote:  "There  is 
leave  granted  to  21  ffamilyes  to  sitt 
down  at  Wessaguscus,"  and  Septem- 
ber 2,  1635,  this  vote  was  adopted: 
"The  name  of  Wessaguscus  is  also 
changed  and  hereafter  to  be  called 
Waymothe." 

The  twenty-one  families,  who  were 
those  of  the  Hull  party,  established 
themselves  in  Weymouth  with  Mr, 
Hull  as  their  minister,  and  began  a 
settlement.  In  a  list  of  the  proprietors 
of  Weymouth,  compiled  between  Oct. 
26,  1642,  and  May  21,  1644,  we  find 
the  names  of  a  large  number  of  those 
who  came  in  Rev.  Joseph  Hull's  party 
given  either  as  present  or  former 
holders   of   land    in    that   town. 

Even  here  in  this  new  country  the 
religious  feuds  which  existed  in  the 
old  country  continued.  Weymouth  had 
•its  full  share  of  them.  In  1623  a  colony 
was  established  there  by  Capt.  Robert 
Gorges,  son  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges, 
and  these  settlers  represented  the 
Episcopal  element.  In  1637  and  1638 
this  party  was  not  strong  enough  to 
have  a  minister,  but  there  were  other 
factions  to  be  reckoned  with;  the 
settlers  who  had  come  into  Wey- 
mouth from  other  towns  in  the  colony 
and  were  Puritans  sustained  Rev. 
Thomas  Jenher;  the  settlers  of  1635, 
who  were  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Joseph  "  Hull,  who  had  been  a 
rector  of  the  Established  Church  but 
who  had  resigned  his  living  and  was 
an  independent;  and  a  strong  party 
which  had  invited  Rev.  Robert 
Lenthal,  who  was  suspected  of  favor- 
ing the  views  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  to 
come  as  a  minister.  Rev.  Samuel  New- 
man was  called  to  heal  the  breach,  but 
he  found  it  too  serious,  and  in  1643 
he  withdrew  with  some  forty  families 
to  Rehoboth,  and  among  those  was 
John  Allen,  one  of  the  earlier  settlers, 
who  may  have  been  some  relation  of 
George  Allen.  In  1639  Mr.  Hull  with- 
drew from  Weymouth,  afterwards 
preaching  in  Barnstable  and  Yar- 
mouth. 


The  years  following  1635  were  an 
active  period  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Colony — several  thousand  new  colon- 
ists arrived  from  England,  and  the 
people  began  soon  to  establish  new 
settlements.  A  considerable  exchange 
of  population  between  the  two  col- 
onies of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  began  at  this  period.  On  April  3, 
1637,  Mr.  Edmund  Freeman  and  nine 
associates  of  Saugus  had  granted  to 
them  the  town  of  Sandwich,  and  they 
began  a  settlement  at  that  place,  where 
George  Allen  and  some  of  his  family 
joined   them   at   once. 

Although  George  Allen,  the  immi- 
grant, was  never  a  resident  of  Old 
Dartmouth,  yet  as  the  ancestor  of 
those  who  were  actual  settlers  "here 
he  is  of  great  interest  to  us,  and  the 
records  are  fortunately  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  us  to  outline  a  fair- 
ly complete  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  early  days  of  the  settlements 
grouped  about   Buzzards  Bay. 

George  Allen  was  undoubtedly  a 
yeoman  farmer  living  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  England,  when  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hull  collected  his  little  com- 
pany together  to  emigrate  to  Am- 
erica. He  was  probably  not  a  member 
of  the  gentry,  as  the  Heraldic  Visita- 
tion of  Somerset  shortly  before  his 
emigration  does  not  include  his  name, 
and  therefore  neither  he  nor  his 
descendants  were  qualified  to  bear  a 
coat  of  arms. 

He  joined  the  party  of  Joseph  Hull 
and  sailed  from  Weymouth  March  2  0, 
1635,  arriving  at  Boston  May  6  and 
remaining  there  until  July,  when  the 
General  Court  granted  the  permission 
to  settle  at  Weymouth.  He  may  have 
been  in  Lynn  during  the  wait,  as  a 
George  Allen  is  recorded  as  there 
about  this  time.  His  presence  in  Wey- 
mouth, however,  is  plainly  recorded, 
with  others  of  the  Hull  company,  in 
the  list  of  proprietors  of  land  in  that 
town. 

In  the  list  made  not  later  than  1644 
land  is  described  as  of  George  Alien 
and  also  land  of  Ralph  Allen,  who, 
although  not  coming  in  the  same  ship 
was  in  all  probability  his  son.  In  the 
Weymouth  record  mention  is  several 
times  made  to  land  "first  given  to 
George  Allen,"  and  at  that  time  these 
pieces  were  held  by  William  Reade, 
Ralph  Allen,  Henry  Kingman  and  Rob- 
ert Tytus.  Of  these  William  Reade  and 
Plenry  Kingman  came  in  the  same 
ship  as  George  Allen.  At  the  time  of 
this  list  the  land  of  George  Allen  was 
described  as  follows:  "Three  acres  in 
Kingoke  hill  first  granted  to  Robert 
Louell  bounded  on  the  north  with 
the  land  of  Hugh  Roe  on  the  south 
with  the  land  of  Richard  Waling,"  and 
the  land  then  of  Ralph  Allen  was 
described  as  follows;  "Twenty  acres 
first    granted    to    George    Allen    lying 
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in  the  Easterneck  and  three  acres 
meddow  adioyning  to  it  bounded  on 
the  east  with  the  land  of  Richard 
Bouin,  on  the  west  with  the  sea,  on 
the  north  with  the  land  of  Edward 
Poole,  on  the  south  with  the  sea." 

"An  acre  of  salt  marsh  first  granted 
to  Thomas  White  bounded  on  the  east 
with  the  highwaie,  on  the  south  with 
the  sea. 

"fower  acres  that  was  first  granted 
to  Thomas  Rider  bounded  on  the  east 
with  the  land  of  Joseph  Shaw,  on  the 
west  with  the  land  of  Mr.  Glouer,  on 
the  north  and  south  with  the  sea. 

"Two  acres  of  salt  marsh  first  grant- 
ed to  George  Allin  bounded  on  the 
east  with  the  marsh  of  Robert  Martin 
on  the  west  to  the  sea,  on  the  north 
to  the  marsh  of  Mr.  Parker,  on  the 
south  to  the  marsh  of  Richard 
Addames." 

Altogether  the  names  of  15  of  the 
company  coming  with  Rev.  Joseph 
Hull  are  found  in  the  list  as  present 
or  former  holders  of  lands.  Names 
found  in  this  list  became  familiar  in 
the  later  history  of  Sandwich,  such  as 
William  Howland,  John  Burge,  Rich- 
ard Bouin  (Bourne)  and  William 
Newland. 

But  although  George  Allen  plainly 
held  land  in  Weymouth,  he  did  not 
remain  there  long,  for  in  163  7  he  is 
^recorded  in  Sandwich.  Although  not 
one  of  Edmund  Freeman's  company 
to  whom  the  grant  of  Sandwich  was 
made,  he  appears  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  church  in  163S,  and 
in  1639  was  constable.  In  1640-41-42 
he  was  deputy  to  the  general  court  at 
Plymouth,  and  in  1641  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  divide  the  lands  in 
Sandwich,  and  was  granted  6  V3  acres. 
In  1646  he  built  a  house  in  Sandwich 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Quaker  meeting  house  on  the  main 
road  to  the  Cape,  which  stood  until 
about  18S2,  when  it  was  taken  down. 
He  died  in  164  8,  and  was  buried  on 
May.  2  of  that  year.  We  do  not  know 
his  age,  but  he  is  often  referred  to 
as  aged,  and  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  1643  in  the  list  of  those  be- 
tween sixteen  and  sixty  able  to  bear 
arms,  so  that  at  that  time  he  was 
more  than  sixty  years  old. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  an  Anabap- 
tist before  leaving  England.  His  will, 
which  was  made  in  164  8,  was  probat- 
ed Aug.  7,  1649,  and  made  his  wife 
Catherine  executrix  and  named  Ralph 
Allen  and  Richard  Bourne  as  over- 
seers. In  his  will  he  gives  "unto  all 
my  children  twelve  pence  apiece."  To 
his  son  Matthew  he  gives  one  calf  and 
five  shillings;  to  his  wife  the  old  cow 
and  also  the  house  and  household 
stuff  for  life,  but  if  she  marries  they 
are  to  be  disposed  of  and  divided  to 
the  five  least  children.  To  the  five 
least  children  he  leaves  one  cow  each. 


To      his      son      William      he    leaver    , 
meadow,   and   to    his   sons    Henry    .<•  < 
Samuel  the  rest  of  meadow.     The  n<i< 
venture  in   Barque   "Heave"   he   leaw 
to    wife    and    five    least  children.      l|  , 
wife   Catherine   was  married   again   i 
John    Collins,    and      appears    to    haw 
gone  to  Boston,  as  in  1655  Henry  n„.\ 
Samuel      Allen      of      Boston    "decl    !.. 
George  Allen  of  Sandwich  a  parcel  i,« 
land  in  Sandwich  which  came  to  thi 
from  their  father,   George   Allen,   with 
the  consent  of  their  mother,  Catherim 
Collins,    who    has   rights   therein." 

We  do  not  know  the  names  of  all 
of  George  Allen's  children,  but  sonic 
we  can  identify,  as  follows:  George, 
Ralph,  Samuel,  William,  Matthew, 
Henry,  Francis,  James  and  Gideon.  [n 
all  probability  the  last  two  belong  to 
the  five  least  children  mentioned  in 
the  will  and  were  the  children  of 
Catherine,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Francis,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
will,  was  also  a  child  of  Catherine. 
The  others  were  undoubtedly  chil- 
dren of  a  first  wife,  whose  name  is 
unknown.  Of  the  children,  Ralph  and 
Samuel  seem  to  have  come  over  at 
an  earlier  date,  and  Ralph  we  find  in 
Weymouth,  and  a  Samuel  who  is  said. 
to  have  been  in  Braintree  before  163.". 
when  he  was  admitted  a  freeman,  is 
said  to  have  been  in  16:2  0  of  Bridge- 
water  in  Somersetshire,  England,  and 
is  undoubtedly  of  this  family. 

After  the  death  of  George  the  fam- 
ily began  to  scatter.  Ralph,  George, 
William,  Matthew  and  Francis  re- 
mained in  Sandwich,  Henry  and  Gid- 
eon moved  to  Connecticut,  James  went 
to  Marthas  Vineyard,  and  Samuel  was 
in    Braintree. 

In  Sandwich  there  were  at  this  time 
two  Ralph  Aliens  referred  to  in  the 
records  as  Ralph,  Sr.,  and  Ralph,  Jr. 
A  careful  study  indicates  that  Ralph, 
Jr.,   was  a  son  of  George,  Sr. 

Ralph  Allen,  Sr.,  married  Esther 
Swift  of  Sandwich,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Joan,  and  had  several  chil- 
dren, who  seem  to  have  gone  to  Rhode 
Island.  Jediah,  his  oldest  son,  moved 
to  New  Jersey.  This  Ralph  Allen  is 
referred  to  in  the  records  as  a  mason. 
Ralph  Allen  was  in  Newport  in  1639, 
in  Rehoboth  in  16  43  and  then  for 
many  years  in  Sandwich.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  1659  at  Boston  for  being 
a  Quaker.  He  may  have  been  a 
brother   of   George   Allen. 

Ralph  Allen,  Jr.,  who  was  the  an- 
cester  of  most  of  the  Aliens  of  Old 
Dartmouth,  is  called  a  planter.  The 
first  mention  of  a  Relph  Allen  in 
Sandwich  occurs  in  the  list  of  church 
members  in  163S,.and  in  1651  we  find 
the  first  mention  of  a  Ralph  Allen 
called  Sr.,  and  in  1654  a  Ralph  Allen, 
Jr.,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  Ralph, 
Jr.,  came  to  Sandwich  about 
1650. 
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The  history  of  the  Allen  family,  like 
the  history  of  Sandwich  and  that  of 
most  of  the  towns  of  the  colony,  he- 
roines involved  with  the  religious  con- 
flicts of  the  period.  Although  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  Puritans  came  to  New 
England  to  escape  religious  persecu- 
tion, as  soon  as  they  had  firmly  es- 
tablished themselves  they  in  their 
turn  showed  their  intolerance  towards 
all  who  did  not  agree  with  then,  in 
their  religious  beliefs.  Only  one  colony 
among  all  those  in  America  granted 
tolerance  to  all  religions  and  that  was 
the  Roman  Catholic  colony  of  Mary- 
land, which  in  1649  granted  toleration 
to  all  Christian  sects. 

Massachusetts  expelled  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson and  Roger  Williams  and  Ply- 
mouth soon  took  up  the  persecutions. 

In  1647  George  Fox  formed  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  as  he  himself 
puts  it:  "In  1656  truth  broke  forth 
in  America,"  and  in  1657  Christopher 
Holder  and  John  Copeland  came  to 
Sandwich  and  there  established  the 
earliest  monthly  meting  of  Friends  in 
America.  But  even  before  the  advent 
of  the  Quakers  the  settlement  in  Sand- 
wich had  felt  the  power  of  Puritan 
law.  In  1651  Ralph  .  Allen,  Sr.,  and 
Richard  Kirby  of  Sandwich  were 
bound  over  "to  answer  for  deriding 
and  vilifying  speeches  of  and  concern- 
ing God's  word  and'  ordinances"  in 
twenty  pounds  each.  Presentments 
wrere  ,also  made  of  Ralph  Allen,  Sr., 
and  wife,  George  Allen  and  wife,  Wil- 
liam Allen,  Richard  Kirby,  Peter 
Gaunt  and  wife,  Rose  Newland,  Ed- 
mund Freeman,  Sr.,  and  wife,  Good- 
wife  Turner  and  Widow  Knott,  all  of 
Sandwich,  "for  not  frequenting  the 
public  worship  of  God  contrary  to  or- 
der made  June  6  of  the  present  year." 

In  165  5  the  General  Court  at  Ply- 
mouth ordered  that  "no  Quaker  be  en- 
tertained by  any  person  or  persons 
within  this  government  under  penalty 
of  five  pounds  for  every  such  default 
or  be  whipped."  In  that  year  there 
was  a  split  in  the  church  in  Sandwich, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fessenden  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  church  troubles  mentions 
Ralph  and  George  Allen  as  among 
"the  implacable  .  opponents  of  Mr. 
Leverich"'  In  the  same  year  a  collec- 
tion was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  place  of  public  worship,  and 
for  this  purpose  Ralph  Allen,  Sr., 
Ralph  Allen,  Jr.,  and  William  Allen 
each  gave  ten  shillings,  and  Matthew 
Allen,  George  Allen  and  Francis  Al- 
len each  gave  five  shillings. 

Even  at  this  early  date,  before  the 
Quakers  established  themselves,  dis- 
sent was  active  in  Sandwich,  and  in 
this  same  year  a  great  many  of  the 
Sandwich  settlers  were  arraigned  for 
violations  of  the  orders  of  the  General 
Court,   as  given   in  the  records.   Peter 


Gaunt  of  Sandwich  being  called  upon 
by  the  court  at  Plymouth  "to  answer 
for  not  frequenting  the  public  worship 
of  God  affirmed  that  he  knew  no 
public  visible  worship,"  and  Ralph 
Allen  took  similar  ground,  whilst 
George  Allen,  who  was  arraigned  for 
the  same  offence,  "dissented"  from  the 
views  of  the  preceding  but  had  other 
excuses. 

There  are  no  further  records  affect- 
ing the  Aliens  until  1657,  when,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  monthly 
meeting  in  Sandwich  by  Holder  and 
Copeland,  the  persecutions  broke  out 
anew.  William  Allen  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  established  anthori- 
ities.  He  was  a  son  of  George  Allen,  and 
had  married  Priscilla  Brown,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Brown  of  the  Mayflower. 
They  had  no  children,  and  from  the 
records  it  appears  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Friends'  meetings  were  held  at 
their  house,  for  which  he  was  fre- 
quently fined.  But  this  did  not  disturb 
his  loyalty  to  his  faith,  for  in  his  will, 
dated  February  17,  1698,  he  "reserves 
a  right  for  his  friends  called  Quakers 
to  hold  meetings  in  the  southerly  end 
of  his  now  dwelling  house  in  the  win- 
ter  season." 

In  1656  the  General  Court  at  Ply- 
mouth enacted  that  "vilifying  any 
church  ordinance  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  five  shilings,  profaning  the 
Lord's  day  by  a  like  fine  or  public 
whipping."  The  neglect  to  attend  pub- 
lic worship  fell  under  this  last  clause. 
Under  this  law  in  1657  complaint  was 
made  to  the  General  Court  against 
divers  persons  in  Sandwich  "for  meet- 
ing on  Lord's  days  at  the  house  of 
William  Allen  and  inveighing  against 
ministers  and  magistrates  to  the  dis- 
honor of  God  and  the  contempt  of 
government."  Jane,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Saunders,  and  Sarah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Kirby,  Sr.,  complained  of 
"for  disturbance  of  public  worship  and 
for  abusing  the  minister,"  were,  upon 
being  summoned  to  court,  sentenced 
to  be  "publicly  whipped."  At  about 
the  same  time  William  Newland  was, 
"for  encouraging  Thomas  Burges"  to 
let  Christopher  Holder,  a  Quaker,  oc- 
cupy his  house,  sentenced  "to  find 
sureties  for  his  own  good  behavior," 
and  Ralph  Allen,  "for  entertaining 
such  men  and  for  unworthy  speeches," 
was  also  arrested  and  laid  under  bonds. 

The  years  165  8  and  1659  were  bitter 
years  for  the  Quaker  settlement  in 
Sandwich,  and  the  Allen  family,  at 
first  only  sympathizers,  soon  became 
active  members  of  the  society  and  suf- 
fered severely  for  their  sympathy. 

In  1658  Peter  Gaunt,  Daniel  Wing, 
Ralph  Allen,  Jr.,  •  and  William  Allen 
of  Sandwich,  arrested  "for  tumultuous 
carriage  at  a  meeting  of  Quakers," 
were   convicted,   severally  admonished 
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and  fined  twenty  shilings.  The  same 
year  Robert  Harper,  Ralph  Allen,  Sr., 
John  Allen,  Thomas  Greenfield,  Ed- 
ward Perry,  Richard  Keroy,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Allen,  Thomas  Ewer,  William 
Gifford,  George  Allen,  Matthew  Allen, 
Daniel  Wing,  John  Jenkins  and  George 
Webb,  all  of  Sandwich,  summon- 
ed to  court  at  Plymouth  to  give  a 
reason  "for  not  taking  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  government,"  professed 
that  they  "held  it  unlawful  to  take 
the  oath,"  and  were  all  fined. 

Bowden  in  his  history  of  the  Quakers 
says  that  William  Newland  and  Ralph 
Allen  were  among  the  first  to  join  the 
sect. 

He  also  says  that  "the  Aliens  were  of 
the  family  of  George  Allen  who  had 
been  an  anabaptist,"  and  continues: 
"There  were  six  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Ralph  who  joined  the  Friends.  The 
father  had  laid  down  his  head  in  peace 
before  Friends  had  visited  these  parts 
His  children  had  resided  upwards  of 
20  years  in  Sandwich  and  vicinity  and 
were  much  respected  by  their  neigh- 
bors." 

But  the  best  way  to  understand  the 
feelings  of  any  time  must  be  from 
contemporaneous  letters,  and  in  Jo- 
seph Besse's  book  published  in  17  3  5 
and  called  "A  Collection  of  the  Suf- 
ferings of  the  People  Called  Quakers," 
we  find  such  a  letter  written  by  James 
Cud  worth  in  December,  16  58.  Cud- 
worth  had  been  a  magistrate  and  com- 
mission officer  in  Plymouth  county, 
"till,"  as  Besse  says,  "he  resigned  the 
one  and  was  discharged  from  the 
other  for  showing  some  Humanity  to 
the  persecuted  Quakers." 

This  letter  of  Cudworth's  speaks  of 
the  laws  then  in  force  as  follows:  "For 
our  Law  then  was  Tf  any  entertain 
a  Quaker  and  keep  him  after  he  is 
warned  by  a  Magistrate  to  depart, 
the  party  so  entertaining  shall  pay  20 
Shillings  a  week  for  entertaining 
them.'  Since  hath  been  a  Law  made, 
'If  any  entertain  a  Quaker,  if  but 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  he  is  to  forfeit 
five  Pounds.'  Another  "That  if  any 
see  a  Quaker,  he  is  bound  if  he  lives 
six  Miles  or  more  from  the  Con- 
stables, yet  he  must  presently  go 
and  give  Notice  to  the  Constable,  or 
else  is  subject  to  the  Censure  of  the 
Court  (which  may  be  hanging),'  an- 
other 'That  if  the  Constable  know  or 
hear  of  any  Quaker  in  his  Precincts, 
he  is  presently  to  apprehend  him;  and 
if  he  will  not  presently  depart  the 
Town,  the  Constable  is  to  whip  him, 
and  send  him  away.'  Also  another 
Law  'That  if  there  be  a  Quakers'  Meet- 
ing anywhere  in  this  Colony,  the  party 
in  whose  House,  or  on  whose  Ground 
it  is,  is  to  pay  40  Shillings,  the  preach- 
ing Quaker  40  Shillings,  every  Hearer 
40    Shillings;    yea    and    if    they    have 
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Meetings    though    nothing-    be 
when    they  so  meet,    which,    th« 
so  it  falls  out  sometimes.'  " 

Our  last  law,  "That  now  they  an-  i 
be  apprehended,  and  carried    befurv 
Magistrate,   and   by  him  committal   -  . 
be  kept  close  Prisoners  until  they    • 
promise    to    depart    and     never 
again,  and  will  also  pay  their  Fees  ,«ji' i 
they  must  be  kept  with   the  Countri. 
allowance,  which  is  but  small,  nanuh 
course    Bread    and    Water,    No    I'n.  t,  i 
may  bring  them  any  thing;    none  inn 
be  permitted  to  speak  with  them;    ..." 
if  they  have  Money  of  their  own,'  ti;(  . 
may  not  make  Use  of  that  to  relic v'«> 
themselves." 

They  have  many  Meetings  and  man > 
Adherents,  almost  the  whole  Town  uf 
Sandwich  is  adhereing  towards  them. 

As  for  the  Means  by  which  they  an- 
impoverished;  those  in  the  first  Plac« 
were  scrupulous  of  an  Oath;  wh> 
then  must  we  put  in  Force  an  old 
Law,  'That  all  must  take  the  Oath  of 
Fidelity?'  This  being  tendered  they 
will  not  take  it,  and  then  we  must  add 
Force  to  the  Law,  and  that  is  'If  any 
Man  refuse  or  neglect  to  take  it  by 
such  a  Time,  he  shall  pay  five  Pounds 
or  depart  the  Colony.'  When  the  Time 
is  come  they  are  the  same  as  they 
were;  then  goes  out  Marshall,  and 
fetches  their  Cows  and  other  Cattle. 
Well,  another  Court  comes;  they  are 
required  to  take  the  Oath  again; 
They  cannot;  then  five  Pounds  more. 
On  this  account  thirty-five  Head  of 
Cattle,  as  I  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed, have  been,  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Court,  taken  from  them  the 
latter  part  of  this  summer;  and  these 
People  say,  'If  they  have  more  Right 
to  them  than  themselves,  let  them 
take  them.'  Some  that  had  a  Cow 
only,  some  two  Cows,  some  three 
Cows,  and  many  small  children  in 
their  Families,  to  whom  in  Summer- 
time a  Cow  or  two  was  the  greatest 
outward  Comfort  they  had  for  their 
subsistence.  A  poor  Weaver  that  hath 
seven  or  eight  small  Children  (1 
know  not  which)  he  himself  lame  in 
his  Body,  but  had  two  Cows,  and  both 
taken  from  him.  The  Marshall  asked 
him  'What  he  would  do,  he  must  have 
his  Cows?'  The  Man  said  'That  God 
that  gave  him  them,  he  doubted  not. 
would   still    provide   for   him.' 

To  fill  up  the  Measure  yet  more  full, 
though  to  the  farther  emptying  Sand- 
wich Men  of  their  outward  Comforts, 
The  last  Court  of  Assistants,  the  first 
Tuesday  of  this  Instant,  the  court  was 
pleased  to  determine  Fines  on  Sand- 
wich Men  for  Meetings,  sometimes  on 
First-days  of  the  Week,  sometimes  on 
other  days,  as  they  say  ,  they 
meet  ordinarily         twice        in        a 

Week  besides  the  Lord's  Day, 
one  Hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
whereof      W.    Newlands      is      2  4      for 
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himself  and  his  Wife  at  ten  Shillings 
a  meeting-;  W.  Allen  £4  6  some  affirm  it 
£4  9.  The  poor  Weaver  hefore  spoken 
of,  £20  Brother  Cook  told  me,  one  of 
the  Brethren  at  Barnstable  certified 
him.  That  he  was  in  the  Weavers 
house,  when  cruel  Barlow  (Sandwich 
Marshall)  came  to  demand  the  Sum 
and  said  he  was  fully  informed  of  all 
the  .poor  Man  had,  and  thought  if  all 
lay  together  it  wras  not  worth  ten 
Pounds"  *  *  *  *  "but  now  we 
must  have  a  State-Religion,  such  as 
the  Powers  of  the  World  will  allow 
and  no  other:  And  we  must  worship 
and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  World 
shall  appoint  us:  We  must  all  go  to 
the  publick  Place  of  Meeting  in  the 
Parish  where  he  dwells  or  be  pre- 
sented: I  am  informed  of  three  or  four 
score  last  Court  presented  for  not 
coming  to.  publick  Meetings  and  let 
me  tell  you  how  they  have  brought 
this  about.  You  may  remember  a  Law 
once  made,  called  Thomas  Hinckley's 
Law  'That  if  any  neglected  the  Wor- 
ship of  God  in  the  Place  where  he 
lives,  and  sets  up  a  Worship  contrary 
to  God,  and  the  Allowance  of  this 
Government,  to  the  publick  Profana- 
tion of  God's  holy  Day  and  Ordinance, 
he  shall  pay  ten  Shillings.'  This  Law 
could  not  reach  what  was  then  aimed 
at;  because  he  must  do  so  and  so, 
that  is  all  Things  therein  expressed, 
or  else  not  break  the  Law.  In  March 
last,  a  -Court  of  Deputies  was  called 
and  some  Acts  touching  Quakers  were 
made,  and  that  was  by  putting  out 
the  word  (and)  and  putting  in  the 
word  (or)  which  is  a  Disjunctive,  and 
makes  every  Branch  to  become  a  Law. 
So  now  if  any  neglect  or  will  not  come 
to  the  publick  Meetings,  ten  Shillings 
for  every  Defect."  Thus  far  the  Letter 
written  in  December,   165  8. 

Besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  Letter  we  find  the  following 
Persons  had  their  Goods  taken  from 
them  about  this  time,  some  for  refus- 
ing to  Swear,  and  others  for  Absence 
from  the  publick  Worship. 

Robert  Harper  £44-10  Joseph  Allen 
5-12-0  Edward  Perry  89-18-0  George 
Allen  25-15-0  William  Gifford  57-190 
William  Neivland  36-0-0  Ralph  Allen 
Jun.  1S-0-0  John  Jenkins  19-10  Henrv 
Howland  1-10  Ralph  Allen  Sen.  18-0-0 
Thomas  Greenfield  4-0-0  Richard  Kirby 
57-12-0  William  Allen  S6-17-0  Thomas 
Ewer  2  5-S-O  Daniel  Wing  12  Peter 
Gaunt  43-14-6  Michael  Turner  13-10 
John  Xewland  2-G-0  and  Matthew 
Allen  48-16-0  Amounting  in  all  to 
£660-7-6. 

"And  so  envious  were  the  Persecu- 
tors, that  they  put  three  Inhabitants 
of  Sandwich  in  the  Stocks  only  for  tak- 
ing John   Rouse   by  the   Hand." 

Unable  to  collect  these  fines  levied 
on  the  Quakers  in  Sandwich  the  court 


at  Plymouth  ordered  distraints  on  their 
goods,  and  their  property  was  seized 
and  sold  to  satisfy  the  claims.  The 
Allen  family  suffered  heavily.  Ralph 
Allen,  St.,  suffered  to  the  extent  of 
£68  collected  by  the  sale  of  three 
oxen,  four  cows,  one  steer,  one  horse 
and  one  mare  and  colt;  Matthew  Al- 
len the  sum  of  £48-16-0;  George  Allen 
£25-15-0;  Joseph  Allen  £5-12-0;  Ralph 
Allen,  Jr.,  £lS-0-0  and  William  Allen 
£86-17-0. 

William  Allen  was  especially  ob- 
noxious to  the  authorities  inasmuch 
as  the  meetings  were  frequently  held 
at  his  house;  £40  of  the  fine  was  for 
allowing  twenty  meetings  to  he  held  at 
his  house.  The  authorities  left  his  one 
cow  "out  of  pretended  pity"  as  the 
chronicle  says,  having  taken  eighteen 
head  of  cattle  and  a  mare. 

Although  the  distraints  and  the  per- 
secutions under  the  famous  Marshall 
Barlowr  continued,  we  find  little  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  Aliens. 

Two  of  the  Allen  family  remaining 
in  Sandwich  disappear  in  this  genera- 
tion— William,  who  had  no  children, 
and  Francis,  who  had  six  daughters. 
George,  Jr.,  continued  to  live  in  Sand- 
wich, and  two,  Ralph  and  Matthew, 
began  the  settlement  of  the  family  in 
Dartmouth. 

William  Allen  was  early  interested 
in  the  settlement  in  Dartmouth,  as 
through  his  wife  Priscilla  Brown  he 
had  inherited  one-third  of  the  whole 
share  granted  to  Peter  Brown  in  the 
original  division  of  Dartmouth  into 
34  shares.  This  one-third  of  a  share  he 
sold  for  £15-0-0  to  Henry  Tucker  of 
Milton  on  April  15,  1669.  Matthew 
Allen  acquired  an  interest  in  Miles 
Standish'  share,  at  what  date  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain,  and  came  to 
Dartmouth   to  live. 

Ralph  Allen  bought  land  extensively 
from  three  owners.  Oct.  15,  1663,  he 
bought  from  Alice  Bradford  one-half 
of  her  whole  share  which  came  to  her 
from  her  husband  Governor  Bradford. 
April  29.  D>72,  '"Sarah  Warren,  widow, 
for  3  3  pounds  sells  to  Ralph  Allen  of 
Sandwich,  planter,  my  half  share  in 
the  Township  of  Dartmouth  at  Barnes 
his  Joy  on  the  southerly  side  of  a  par- 
cel of  land  he  bought  of  Constant 
Southworth  which  half  share  was  in 
partnership  between  my  deceased 
husband  Nathaniel  Warren  and  his 
brother  Joseph  Warren  and  lately 
divided." 

Although  I  have  no  record  of  the 
deed,  yet  by  the  claims  made  before 
Benjamin  Crane  by  his  children, 
Ralph  Allen,  bought  apparently  the 
whole  of  Constant  Southworth's  share. 

Whether  Ralph  Allen  ever  actually 
came  to  Dartmouth  to  live  is  uncer- 
tain. The  refusal  of  the  Quakers  to. 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity     made  them 
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ineligible  as  voters,  and  many  who 
are  known  to  have  been  located  here 
at  an  early  date  do  not  appear  either 
as  freemen  or  as  town  officers. 

Dartmouth  was  hospitable  to  all  dis- 
senters, but  the  old  Puritan  theocracy 
refused  to  allow  these  dissenters  any 
voice  in  town  affairs.  The  Aliens  and 
Kirbys  from  Sandwich  and  the  How- 
lands  from  Duxbury  .  were  Quakers, 
and  appear  but  seldom  in  the  early 
town  proceedings. 

Ralph  Allen,  it  is  true,  Is  mentioned 
in  deeds  as  of  Dartmouth,  and  in  16S4 
he  is  one  of  the  agents  ror  the  pro- 
prietors of  Dartmouth,  in  making  an 
agreement  with  Geo.  Badcock  and 
Henry  Tucker  concerning  a  grist  mill 
in  Dartmouth.  It  is  probable  that  he 
lived  some  time  here.  He  died  in  Sand- 
wich and  his  will,  dated  December  IS, 
1691,  was  probated  July  1,  1G9S.  In 
his  will  he  calls  himself  aged  and  re- 
quests that  he  may  be  buried  in  his 
friend  William  Allen's  burying  ground. 
He  divides  his  estate  among  his  rive 
children,  Joseph,  Increase,  Ebenezer, 
Zachariah  and  Patience,  and  he  men- 
tions his  grand-children  Abagail  and 
Joseph,  children  of  Joseph. 

Patience  married  Richard  Evans  of 
Newport,  but  the  four  sons  of  Ralph 
and  the  two  sons  of  Matthew  settled 
in  Dartmouth. 

Before  Ralph  Allen's  death  he  had 
divided  a  large  part  of  his  Dartmouth 
lands  by  deed  among  his  children.  The 
land  at  Barnes  his  Joy  which  he 
bought  from  Sarah  Warren  he  gave  by 
deed  to  his  son  Ebenezer  Allen,  4th 
month  10th,  167  5,  and  on  the  same 
day  he  gave  by  deeds  to  his  two  sons 
Zachariah  and  Inerea.se  Allen  the 
half  share  in  Dartmouth  which  he 
bought  of  Alice  Bradford.  The  ISth 
of  the  1st  month,  16  80,  Ralph  Allen 
conveys  for  love  and  affection  to  his 
grandsons  Joseph  and  John  Allen, 
"both  the  sons  of  my  son  Joseph  Allen 
1-3  of  a  whole  share  in  Dartmouth 
which  I  bought  of  Constant  South- 
worth  of  Duxbury." 

Matthew  Allen,  who  had  lived  some 
time  in  Dartmouth,  in  his  will,  dated 
February  7,  16SS,  probated  May  23, 
1695,  gave  one-half  of  his  lands  in 
Dartmouth  to  his  son  Samuel,  and 
gave  the  other  half  to  his  son  Matthew 
to  be  delivered  to  him  by  Samuel 
"when  he  cometh  of  age  1  and  2  0 
years." 

So  we  find  several  of  the 
grandchildren  of       George        Allen 

settled  in  Dartmouth  prior  to 
1700 — Samuel,  son  of  Matthew,  and 
Joseph,  Increase.  Ebenezer  and 
Zachariah,  sons  of  Ralph.  Several  of 
these  increased  their  holdings  of  land 
in  Dartmouth  as  shown  by  deeds  re- 
corded in  Plymouth.  January  10,  1679, 
Increase    Allen    buys    for    30    pounds 


various  parcels  of  land  in   Dartn 
from  Thomas     Baxter     of   Yarmouth 
January  26,  16S3,  Ebenezer  Allen  bm 
for    11    pounds    from    Hanniah    <;.,.. 
and    Dorothy    his    wife    land    in    i>,' 
mouth.      The   first  of   3d   month.    ) ».  -  j 
Zaehariah  Allen  buys  a  one-halt'  sh    -V 
of  land  in  Dartmouth   for   110   pom 
from   Zachariah    Jenkins    of   Sandwio- 
(Zachariah   Jenkins   of  Sandwich    hu<i 
married    Abiah,    daughter    of    Kr.-uV' ■, 
Allen    and    granddaughter    of    Geur-7. 
Allen.) 

With  the  various  divisions  of  up- 
land in  Dartmouth  all  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Allen  family  made  claims 
to  land,  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Proprietors'  Records  they  filed 
their  claims  with  Benjamin  Crane,  as 
recorded   in  the  Proprietors'    Records 

It  is  interesting  to  try  and  deter- 
mine about  where  these  various 
branches  of  the  family  lived.  The 
division  of  the  original  shares  and 
the  sales  and  purchases  of  land  re- 
sulted by  1700  in  ownership  by  the 
settlers  of  lands  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  township,  but  from  the 
Proprietors'  Records,  the  deeds  and 
especially  from  the  maps  drawn  hv 
the  late  E.  C.  Leonard,  we  are  able 
to  locate  some  of  the  places  where  this 
family  had  settled. 

The  earliest  definitely  located  piece 
of  land  was  that  bought  by  Ralph  Al- 
len from  Sarah  Warren,  situated,  as 
the  deed  says,  at  Barnes  his  Joy,  and 
deeded  by  him  to  Ebenezer  in  16  75. 
This  name  is  preserved  to  this  day  as 
Barneys  Joy,  and  there  was  the  loca- 
tion of  Ebenezer's  homestead.  In  one 
of  Crane's  layouts  in  1710  land  laid 
out  to  Peleg  Slocum  on  the  eastward 
side  of  Barnes  Joy  is  described  as 
bounded  westward  on  the  homestead 
of  Ebenezer  Allen.  Increase  Allen, 
too,  lived  in  this  region,  as  did  Joseph. 
Joseph's  homestead,  which  he  gave 
in  his  will  to  his  son  Josias,  was  at 
the  easterly  end  of  Aliens  Pond,  with 
Increase  Allen's  homestead  to  the  west 
and  Ebenezer's  to   the   east. 

Increase  Allen,  who  died  in  1723,  in 
his  will  left  all  his  property  to  his 
widow.  Increase  Allen,  Jr.,  seems 
to  have  lived  at  the  old  homestead. 
Crane  laid  out  to  Increase  Allen  at 
the  Horse  Neck.  On  Clark's  Neck,  on 
Sconticut  Neck  and  on  the  west  side 
of  Cuishnet  river,  Increase  Allen  had 
lands,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  his 
ownership  was  widely  scattered.  This 
was  true  of  all  the  landowners 
of  that  time,  as  land  was  acquired 
from  time  to  time  in  the  various  di- 
visions made. 

Ebenezer  held  land  on  the  west  side 
of  Coxsit  river  as  well  as  the  home- 
stead land,  and  in  1727  we  find  a  deed 
from  "William  Soul,  weaver,  to  Eben- 
ezer Allen,  blacksmith,  of  the  meadow 
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in  Horseneck  on  the  west  side  of 
Long  Let.  His  will,  made  in  1725, 
gives  his  homestead  to  his  sons,  Philip, 
James    and    Seth. 

Joseph  in  his  will,  dated  1696,  gives 
to  his  son  Josias  his  dwelling-  at  Al- 
len's pond,  to  his  son  William  a  quar- 
ter share  of  land  in  Dartmouth, 
bought  from  William  Palmer  (this 
land  was  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Acushnet  river),  and  to  his  sons 
Joseph  and  John,  all  the  remainder 
of  the  land  in  Dartmouth.  Joseph, 
Jr.,    lived    at    Coxsit   on    the    west   side. 

The  family  of  Joseph  Allen  scat- 
tered, and  by  1719  two  of  the  sons 
had  moved  to  Monmouth  county,  N. 
J.,  and  two  are  reported  as  of  "Sissell 
county,  province  of  Miriland."  Mat- 
thew Allen,  the  son  of  Ralph,  had 
land  in  Dartmouth  which  he  divided 
between  his  sons  Matthew  and  Sam- 
uel. Samuel  seems  to  have  soon  given 
up  all  his  interest  in  his  land  to  his 
brother. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  1699  Samuel 
Allen  had  the  following  put  upon  the 
record:  "This  is  to  certify  that  to  all 
persons  whom  it  may  concern  that 
Samuel  Allen  of  the  Town  of  Dart- 
mouth in  the  County  of  Briston  in 
New  England,  did  at  a  Town  Meeting 
held  in  Dartmouth  aforesaid,  the  last 
day  of  March  in  the  year  1699  promise 
and  engage,  to  leave  all  his  rights  in 
the  house  and  land  left  to  him  by  his 
Father  Matthew  Allen  late  of  Dart- 
mouth, deceased,  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  Mother  Sarah  Allen  during  the 
time  of  her  widowhood,  and  also  to 
let  his  said  Mother  have  a  good  Cow 
for  her  irse  now  forthwith. 
His 
Samuel  X  Allen" 
Mark. 

By  this  he  "gave  up  his  interest  in 
the  land  until  his  mother's  death,  and 
by  a  deed  dated  December  2,  1702, 
he  sold  the  half  he  inherited  to  nis 
brother,  Matthew  Allen,  so  that  Mat- 
thew in  this  way  acquired  an  entire 
share.  In  the  layouts  of  Benjamin 
Crane  land  is  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  Matthew  Allen  on  the  west  side 
of  Clarks  Cove.  '  This  piece  laid  near- 
ly at  the  hetid  of  the  cove.  Benja- 
min Allen,  who  was  a  son  of  In- 
crease, had  under  the  claims  filed  with 
Benjamin  Crane  and  laid  out  by  him, 
a  homestead  on  Clarks  Neck  between 
the  two  Russells.  This  homestead  was 
where  the  present  Washington  club 
building  is,  at  the  beginning  of  Clarks 
Point. 

The  above  covers  all  of  the  home- 
steads of  the  sons  of  Matthew  and 
Ralph  Allen  excepting  the  land  be- 
longing to  Zachariah.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  anything  con- 
cerning Zachariah  Allen  cr  his  chil- 
dren excepting  a  few  items  which  ap- 


pear among  the  claims  filed  with 
Benjamin  Crane.  Zachariah  Allen 
claims  interests  in  the  original  shares 
of  Moses  Simmons,  and  claims  80 
acres  at  Marshtuxset.  He  seems  to 
have  sold  a  number  of  pieces  of  land, 
as  in  the  claims  made  to  Benjamin 
Crane,  Peleg  Slocum  claims  by  a  deed 
from  Zachariah  Allen  a  part  of  the 
John  Shaw,  Sr.,  claim;  Nathaniel 
Howland  claims  land  by  deed  from 
Zachariah  Allen  in  the  Standish  share, 
and  Elbenezer  Allen  claims  by  deed 
from  Zachariah  Allen  in  an  unnamed 
share. 

As  before  suggested,  but  little  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Aliens  in  the  pub- 
lic records  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  township.  This  was  due  in 
all  probability  to  the  fact  that,  be- 
ing Quakers,  they  were  unwilling  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  so  did 
not  become  freemen  entitled  to  vote, 
or  take  part  in  town  affairs.  The 
older  colonies  were  aristocratic  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  and  al- 
lowed no  one  to  become  a  freeman 
except  by  a  vote  of  the  general  court. 
In  this  way  the  government  of  the 
earlier  colonies  became  an  oligarchy, 
in  large  measure  governed  by  the 
church  and  those  assenting  to  the  es- 
tablished   religion. 

We  do,  however,  find  several  ref- 
erences in  the  records  to  office  hold- 
ing in  Dartmouth  by  the  sons  of 
Ralph  and  Matthew  Allen,  who  set- 
tled there.  In  1671  Samuel  Allen  was 
a  member  of  the  grand  inquest  (grand 
jury);  in  1675  Joseph  Allen  was  a 
grand  juryman;  in  16S2  Joseph  Allen 
was  a  rater  (assessor);  in  July,  16S7, 
Joseph  Allen  was  chosen  constable, 
and  May  21,  1688,  Ebenezer  and 
Zachariah  Allen  were  chosen  con- 
stables. In  1697  Joseph  Allen  was 
chosen  a  representative  to  the  general 
court. 

The  constable  in  the  early  days  of 
the  colony  was  a  very  important  per- 
sonage, as  he  represented  the  entire 
civil  authority  and  was  invested  with 
a  staff  of  office  and  given  broad  au- 
thorities to  enforce  fines  and  penal- 
ties, and  was  responsible  for  the  or- 
derly  proceedings   of  the   town. 

In  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
first  meeting  house  in  Dartmouth 
Ebenezer  Allen  gave  five  pounds  and 
Increase    Allen    three    pounds. 

It  is  evident  from  a  vote  in  the 
town  meeting  in  Oct.  16S5,  that  the 
Aliens  vigorously  insisted  upon  what 
they  supposed  to  be  their  rights,  when 
William  Wood,  George  Soule,  Nathan- 
iel Soule,  Joseph  Allen,  Ebenezer 
Allen  and  Zachariah  Allen  make  a 
complaint  against  practically  all  of 
the  freemen  of  the  town  for  800 
pounds  damages  "because  they  will 
not    set   off   equally   four   whole    parts 
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or  shares  and  a  fourth  part  of  a 
share  excepting  30  acres  of  land  out 
of  it,"  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  as 
the  court  granted  a  non-suit.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  controversy  over 
the  divisions  of  the  land  among  the 
then  owners  of  the  original  shares. 
This  same  group  of  Dartmouth  towns- 
people also  in  1GS6  objected  to  the 
action  of  the  town  in  voting  to  build 
a  new  prison  as  follows:  "We  whose 
names  are  underwritten  being  warned 
to  a  town  meeting  and  appearing  the 
30th  August  1686  enter  our  dissent 
against  chusing  of  Raters  to  make  a 
rate  for  the  building  a  prisson  at 
Bristol  in  as  much  as  we  have  been  at 
charge  for  the  building  a  prison  in 
the  colony  all  ready  and  therefore  \\e 
see  no  reason  to  build  another  as  leng 
as    that    is    repared. 

"Joseph  Allen,  William  Wood,  George 
Soul,  Nathaniel  Soul,  Nathaniel  How- 
land,  p]benezer  Allen,  Matthew  Allen." 

I  have  not  undertaken  in  this  paper 
to  carry  down  the  ownership  of  any 
lands  in  Dartmouth  beyond  the  first 
settlers'  homesteads,  as  such  a  search 
would  involve  infinitely  more  time 
than  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  it, 
but  I  have  sought  to  show  the  origin 
of  the  Allen  family  in  England,  the 
movements  of  the  original  immigrants 
and  their  children  from  their  first 
landing  in  Boston  through  Weymouth 
and  Sandwich  to  t  Dartmouth,  and 
their  connection  during  this  period 
with  the  religious  movement  which 
kept  all  of  the  colonies  in  turmoil  for 
so  many  years.  There  is  a  large  and 
interesting  tield  open  to  those  who 
have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt the  tracing  of  the  origin  of  the 
family  in  Somersetshire,  and  of  their 
land  ownerships  in  the  various  sub- 
divisions in  the  town  of  Dartmouth.  It 
would  be  of  material  assistance  and 
of  great  value  if  some  one  of  the 
members  of  this  society  would  under- 
take to  furnish  for  the  society  a  paper 
giving  some  of  the  details  relating  to 
the  various  divisions  of  land  made 
among  the  actual  settlers  and  known 
as  the  800  acre  division,  the  400  acre 
division,  the  300  acre  division  and  the 
3  6  acre  division,  by  which  these  set- 
tlers obtained  tracts  in  widely  separat- 
ed parts  of  the,  town.  I  realize  that 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  ori- 
ginal Proprietors'  Records  such  a  re- 
search is  difficult,  but  certainly  the 
society  could  do  nothing  better  than 
to  enable  those  of  us  who  are  search- 
ing for  the  original  locations  of  our 
ancestors  to  find  some  clue  to  these 
different  parcels  of  land. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
Henry  B.  Worth,  on  behalf  of  Herbert 
E.  and  Anna  F.  Cushman,  presented  to 
the  society  a  beautifully  bound  book 
containing  250  photographs  of  houses 
and  public  buildings  in  the  towns  com- 
prising    the     territory     of     Old     Dart- 


mouth,     with      notes      describing      u,, 
same. 

In  presenting  the  gift  Mr.  Wort  It 
spoke   as   follows: 

"A  noticeable  feature  in  the  n. -.<.•«. 
papers  of  New  England  is  the  alien, 
tion  given  to  colonial  houses 
buildings.  In  magazines  and  ],,,,,, %  . 
considerable  space  is  devoted  to  ; . .. 
same  subject.  This  furnishes  eoncl  ii 
sive  evidence  of  the  marked  inten ■•• 
in  this  line  of  historical  inquiry.  <»,. 
servation  indicates  that  in  this  section 
there  exists  to  a  high  degree  '!• 
same  regard  for  the  origin  and  ovviht. 
ship  of  ancient  dwellings.  When  this 
sentiment  is  analyzed,  it  will  be  found 
entirely  natural  that  people  should 
manifest  this  enthusiasm,  but  the 
query  might  arise,  'Why  lias  the  in- 
terest developed  so  conspicuously  in 
recent  years.'  It  has  always  existed 
to  some  extent,  but  the  chief  stimulat- 
ing cause  has  been  the  progress  in 
photography  and  engraving.  Events 
that  occur  at  noon  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  afternoon  edition  of 
the  papers.  Pictures  of  local  build- 
ings and  scenes  are  as  numerous  and 
inexpensive  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
and  they  describe  the  object  infinitely 
better  than    words. 

"Having  observed  the  interest  in  this 
direction,  two  of  our  members  dis- 
cussed an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
our   collection    in   this    line. 

"The  work  is  a  finely  bound  book 
of  4  00  leaves,  containing  25  0  photo- 
graphs with  exhaustive  notes  care- 
fully  indexed. 

"When  you  have  noted  the  care  in 
the  execution  and  arrangement  and 
the  attention  apparently  given  to 
every  detail,  you  vvill  appreciate  the 
generosity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the 
members  who  present  this  beautiful 
collection." 

The  book  bears  the  following  in- 
scription: 

"To  the  officers  and  members  of  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical   society. 

"Dear  Friends — We  have  always 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  section 
formerly  comprised  in  the  original 
town  of  Dartmouth  and  have  felt  the 
desire  to  contribute  something  of  a 
permanent  character  to  the  collection 
now  being  arranged  in  the  new  His- 
torical Building.  With  that  thought  in 
mind  we  obtained  the  pictures  con- 
tained in  this  work  and  the  notes  and 
the  descriptions  appended  thereto  and 
present  them  to  your  society  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  prove  entertaining 
and  instructive  to  any  who  desire  to 
consult  them. 

"Herbert    E.    Cushman, 
Anna  F.  Cushman." 

The  photographs  in  the  book  were 
taken  by  Fred  W.  Palmer,  the  descrip- 
tive notes  were  written  by  Henry  B. 
Worth,  and  the  book  was  typewritten 
by  Emma  C.-  Austin. 


"It  is  Opportune  to  look  back  upon 

Old  Times  and  Contemplate 

our  Ancestors." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne 

1605-1682 


OLD    DARTMOUTH 
HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 

No.    19 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  regular  meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building, 
Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  January  14,  1908. 


SOME  OF  THE  STREETS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

Elmore  P.  Haskins 

LIST  OF  STREETS  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  TOWN 
OF  NEW  BEDFORD  BEFORE  1847. 


[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
quarterly  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  each  on  application  to  the  Secretary  and 
also  at  Hutchinson's  Book  Store.] 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


Eighteenth    Annual    Meeting 


OF   THE 


Old   Dartmouth    Historical   Society 

IN    THEIR    BUILDING 

WATER   STREET,    NEW    BEDFORD 
MASSACHUSETTS 

JANUARY  14,   1908 


The  ISth  regular  meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society  was 
held  at  8  o'clock  January  14,  1908,  in 
their  building-  on  Water  street.  There 
was  a  large  attendance. 

President  Edmund  Wood,  who  pre- 
sided, announced  the  gift  to  the  so- 
ciety of  an  oil  portrait  of  William  A. 
Wall,  painted  by  the  same  gentleman. 

He  gave  this  graceful  appreciation 
of  the   painter: 

"Since  the  last  meeting  several  val- 
uable donations  have  been  made. 
Members  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  old  heirlooms  scarcely 
treasured  at  home  and  seldom  exhib- 
ited, are  here  objects  of  constant  in- 
terest and  intelligent  study.  It  seems 
almost  selfish  to  keep  such  things 
wrapped  up  and  packed  away  in  clos- 


ets, when  here  is  offered  such  an  op- 
portunity for  their  permanent  exhibi- 
tion  and    custody. 

"One  of  these  interesting  gifts  is 
an  oil  portrait  of  William  A.  Wall, 
painted  by  himself.  This  is  presented 
to  the  society  by  his  two  daughters. 
Students  of  the  early  life  of  any  com- 
munity have  found  that  often  the 
most  faithful  historian  of  past  times 
is  the  contemporary  artist  and  por- 
trait painter.  The  most  that  re- 
nowned historians  have  been  able  to 
do  is  to  attempt  to  recreate  the  past — is 
to  bring  before  us  by  their  word-paint- 
ing the  men  and  women  as  they  lived, 
and  to  portray  houses  and  streets  and 
river  banks  as  they  existed  and  ap- 
peared. Fortunate  and  rich  is  this 
community    which    possessed    this    re- 


cording-  artist  who  jotted  down  year 
after  year  with  devoted  and  enthusias- 
tic labor  scenes  in  and  about  Old 
Dartmouth  and  placed  in  permanent 
form  on  canvas  the  faces  of  the  men 
and  women  who  were  working  out  the 
destinies   of   this   township. 

This  is  the  service  which  our  own  Wil- 
liam A.  Wall  so  faithfully  performed 
for  this  locality,  and  we  shall  welcome 
these  historical  pictures  as  they  come 
to  us  one  by  one,  and  shall  hang  them 
among  our  treasures. 

"Our  walls  are  not  the  walls  of  an 
art  museum.  Our  audiences  are  not 
criticising  our  pictures  because  they 
are  pre-Raphaelite  or  modern  or  im- 
pressionistic, or  debating  whether  the 
artist  reflects  the  Munich  or  the  Paris 
school.  Their  value  to  us  is  if  they 
recreate  with  fidelity  a  bit  of  Old  Dart- 


mouth and  bring  to  life  anion-  us  t!.<- 
face  and  form  of  some  nearly  forgot- 
ten  worthy. 

"Many  persons  have  written  pic- 
turesque descriptions  of  the  appear- 
ance of  our  streets  and  the  life  of  our 
people  one  hundred  years  ago — but  tli- 
greatest  descriptive  treasure  or  tli.-i- 
kind  that  this  society  will  ever  possess 
is  the  picture  of  the  Old  Four  Corners, 
by  William  A.  Wall.  It  may  be  easy 
to  point  out  an  error  in  its  perspective 
drawing,  but  to  us  it  will  remain  a.? 
our    best   known   artistic    possession, 

"Some  of  us  remember  William  A 
Wall,  faithful  to  his  lofty  ideals  and 
his  own  conceptions  of  art  to  the  \  cry 
end,  and  with  honor  we  hang  his  own 
portrait  among  the  makers  of  Old 
Dartmouth  History. 


Some  of  the  Streets  of  the  Town  of 
New   Bedford 

By  Elmore  P.  Haskins 


When  in  1652,  John  Cook,  Samuel 
Hicks,  George  Soule,  Samuel  Cuth- 
bert,  Jonathan  Delano,  James  Shaw, 
actual  settlers  and  other  purchasers, 
came  from  Plymouth  to  inspect  their 
newly  acquired  possessions,  they 
doubtless  followed  the  old  Indian 
trail  from  Plymouth  to  Newport.  This 
trail,  knownas  the  "Old  Rhode  Island 
Way,"  or  the  "King's  Highway'"  did 
not  pass  through  what  afterward  be- 
came the  industrial  centre  of  the  town 
of  New  Bedford.  Leaving  the  head  of 
the  river,  it  followed  the  line  of  the 
Tarkiln  Hill  road  to  the  present 
Acushnet  station;  thence  through  the 
Hathaway  road  to  Smith's  Mills,  by 
the  old  road  to  Head  of  Westport;  then 
through  Tiverton  to  Dan  Howland's 
Ferry  (1685-1690)  and  thence  to  New- 
port. 

To  inspect  this  portion  of  their  pur- 
chase, the  new  comers  left  the  main 
trail  at  the  head  of  the  river  and  fol- 
lowed what  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
minor  Indian  trail,  which  ran  beside 
the  river  bank,  then  up  the  slope  near 
Weld  street,  and  wound  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  to  Clark's  Cove. 

Though  lacking  the  water  power 
around  which  the  early  settlers  gath- 
ered at  Smith's  and  Russell's  Mills, 
the  level  land- and  wooded  slope  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  appealed  to 
the  new  settlers  as  desirable  for  farm- 
ing purposes. 

The  Plymouth  proprietors  and  own- 
ers of  this  territory  made  a  partial 
division  of  their  lands  in  16  90,  and 
about  1710,  Benjamin  Crane,  surveyor, 

defined    the boundary      lines    of    the 

various  farms  through  which  ran  the 
old  trail  or  path. 

Among  the  owners  at  this  date  we 
find  the  names  Allen,  Ward,  Jenney, 
Pope,  Willis,  Kempton  and  Russell. 

One  of  the  first  records  of  this  path 
is  found  in  the  old  layout  of  1704  —  5. 
It  reads: 

"Laid  out  a  drift  way  to  go  down 
through  the  lots  on  the  West  side  of 
Cushenit  river,  to  turn  out  of  the 
Country  road  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  the  first  brook  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bridge  over  Cushenit  river  where 
is  now  and  so  in  the  old  path  till  it 
comes  to  a  marked  red  oke  bush  and 
then  to  turn  out  on  the   west  side   of 


the  old  way  and  so  to  go  along  in  the 
new  path  above  the  new  fenced  land 
till  it  comes  to  the  land  of  Stephen 
Peckum,  and  then  over  the  bridge  in 
his  pasture  and  then  south-westerly 
till  it  comes  into  the  path  and  thence 
along  the  path  till  it  comes  into  the 
way   that   comes   from    Clark's   Cove." 

We  may  not  be  able  to  follow  the 
bed  of  the  first  brook  west  from  the 
river,  or  to  locate  the  "red  oke  bush," 
or  the  bridge  in  pasture  of  "Stephen 
Peckum;"  but  in  the  County  street  and 
Acushnet  avenue  of  our  day,  straight- 
ened to  be  sure,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  later  time,  we  are,  in  part,  fol- 
lowing the  old  paths  used  by  the  In- 
dians   and    the    Pilgrims. 

In  1800,  the  town  of  New  Bedford 
laid  out  the  road  from  Clark's  cove 
"to  the  way  from  the  Head  of  the 
river  to  Tarkiln  Hill."  They  laid  it 
out  four  rods  wide.  ■  , 

In  1830,  the  street  was  accepted  fifty 
feet  wide  from  South  to  Kempton  and 
the  name  changes  from  County  road  to 
County   street. 

To  properly  describe  County  street, 
would  be  to  rehearse  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  town  and 
city  of  New  Bedford,  and  add  an  im- 
portant chapter  to  the  records  of  the 
older    town    of   Dartmouth. 

For  a  hundred  years  it  was  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  town,  and  resi- 
dential from  its  beginnings.  Near  it 
were  the  substantial  form-houses  of 
our  earliest  settlers,  Joseph  Russell. 
Ephraim  Kempton  and  Col.  Samuel 
Willis.  In  time,  the  heavy  timbered, 
lean  to  or  gambrel  roofs  gave  place  to 
more  classical  lines.  Solidity  was  still 
the  chief  feature,  but  the  style  of 
architecture  was  borrowed  from 
Greece. 

These  house,  with  frontages  like 
Greek  temples,  dotted  the  old  way  and 
became  the  pride  of  the  town's  people. 

In  183  5,  Charles  Francis  Adams 
after  visiting  us  writes  in  his  diary:  — 
"We  were  taken  to  see  the  street  which 
has  risen  like  magic,  and  which  pre- 
sents more  noble  looking  mansions 
than  any  other  in  the  country."  High 
walls,  sheltered  beautiful  gardens, 
with  quaint  box-bordered  beds  where 
traditions  flourished  as  did  the 
peonis  and  the  larkspur. 


This  old  way  could  boast  of  one 
garden,  one  of  the  finest  in  America, 
the  James  Arnold  garden,  where  the 
flowers  thought  it  their  business  and 
duty  to  bloom  for  the  public;  for  here, 
contrary  to  all  custom  the  public  were 
freely  invited,  a  pioneer  step  toward 
the  development  of  a  park  system,  a 
system  which  does  so  much  towards 
giving  happiness  and  contentment  to 
,  the  people  of  a  city. 

At  frequent  intervals  trees  were 
planted  along  the  minor  Indian  trail, 
and  these  have  made  portions  of  the 
street  of  our  day,  picturesque  indeed 
with  their  over-arching  leafy  branches 
in  summer  and  their  "twig  tracery" 
against  the  sky  in  winter. 

The  soldiers  of  live  wars  have 
marched  upon  County  street. 

Capt.  Church,  the  famous  Indian 
fighter,  trudged  through  it  with  his 
little  band  on  his  way  to  the  Russell 
garrison.    (July    1676.) 

Captain  Kempton's  minute  men, 
capable  of  "stout  deeds,"  tramped 
through   it. 

The  Redcoats  flushed  with  victory 
from  a  raid  on  defenceless  store 
houses,  marched  bravely  up  King 
street  to  the  Country  road,  and  on  to 
Acushnet  to  the  work  of  destruction 
of   more   defenceless    dwellings. 

The  soldiers  of  1812  marched 
through  it  to   certain  victory. 

The  street  has  known  the  foot-step 
of  even'  citizen  soldier  of  the  Civil 
War. 

It  welcomed  those  who  faced  the 
fever  and  the  danger  of  our  latest  war 
with    Spain. 

It  has  felt  the  thrill  of  patriotism 
-of  each  Independence  Day  since  public 
celebrations   first   began. 

The  broad,  well  kept  thoroughfare 
with  its  pleasant  homes  is  now  dotted 
with  churches.  Rich  as  it  is  in  his- 
torical associations  and  beauty,  it  will 
ever  remain   our  highest  pride. 

The  cart  path  of  Joseph  Russell  is 
the  present  Union  street.  Its  surface 
was  rough  and  stony  when  in  1760  the 
produce  of  his  farm  was  hauled  to 
the  shore  in  fitting  the  early  whaling 
schooners  for  their  little  voyages  of  a 
few  weeks  cruising  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  business  prospered  and  additional 
road   facilities  became  a  necessity. 

Joseph  Russell  had  two  fortunes 
within  his  grasp.  One  was  in  the  sea, 
the  other  in  his  lands,  and  he  seized 
them  both.  As  early  as  1764  he 
devised  a  plan  whereby  a  prosperous 
village  should  be  built  upon  the  lower 
portion  of  his  farm.  This  plan,  in  its 
development,  was  not  only  profitable 
to  him,  but  was  comprehensive  and 
far  reaching  in  its  results,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  whole  street  sys- 
tem. 

It  had  Union  street  for  its  base  and 


included  Spring,  School,  Walnut  streets 
and  eight  cross  streets,  commencing 
at  the  river.  He  assumed  that  the 
squares  would  soon  be  occupied  by 
home  makers  who  were  attracted  by 
the  increasing  business  at  the  river 
side,  and  his  hopes  were  realized  as 
the  following  will  show. 

The  first  land  sold,  on  the  line  of 
future  Union  street,  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  open  way  extending  from 
"the  first  street,"  now  Water  street, 
to  the  river.  This  was  in  1701.  in 
1762,  Elnathan  Sampson'  purchased 
the  land  on  the  south  west  corner  of 
"the  first  street"   and  the  open   way. 

By  the  close  of  176  5,  all  the  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  wray  as  far  west 
as  Acushnet  avenue  had  been  con- 
veyed. Before  the  close  of  the  year 
1S00,  all  the  land  with  the  exception 
of  four  lots,  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
as  far  west  as  present  Eighth  street 
had  been  sold,  and  besides  this,  pur- 
chasers had  been  found  for  forty 
other  parcels  of  land  between  Union 
and  Walnut  streets.  By  1815,  but  six 
parcels  remained  unconveyed  in  the 
tract  bounded  by  Union,  Walnut, 
County  streets  and  the  river. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one, 
the  parcel  of  land  situated  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Union,  street  and 
Acushnet  avenue,  was  purchased  by 
Daniel  Ricketson,  Sr.,  and  still  re- 
mains in  the  possession  of  his  family. 
The  building  now  standing  on  this  site 
wras  partly  timbered  from  the  oak 
trees  which  grew  upon  this  lot. 

The  Russell  comprehensive  plan  was 
realized.  Row's  of  houses  were  build- 
ed  on  the  trodden  paths  constantly 
widening  by  time  and  use. 

By  1800  First  and  Second  streets 
had  crossed  the  three  parallel 
thoroughfares  known  in  the  early  days 
as  Queen,  Spring  and  New  streets. 

This  development  was  all  but  com- 
pletely checked  by  the  Revolution. 
During  the  war  and  in  the  three  years 
following  but  two  deeds  were  pre- 
sented for  record  for  Joseph  Russell's 
land. 

In  considering  the  small  number  of 
recorded  deeds  in  the  decade  follow- 
ing 1774,  one  reads  between  the  lines 
the  extent  to  which  the  war  had  ab- 
sorbed the  energy  and  business  in- 
terests of  the  town  north  of  Union 
street  and  developed  the  caution  south 
of  it. 

In  1765  Joseph  Rotch  bought  the 
famous  ten  acre  lot  extending  from 
the  river  nearly  to  Pleasant  street.  Its 
northern  boundary  was  the  south  side 
of  neighbor  Kempton's  land,  one  hun- 
dred feet  south  from  Elm  street. 

Joseph  Russell  was  far  too  wise  to 
sell  land  by  the  acre  on  what  might 
become  a  popular  residential  and 
business  thoroughfare.   For   the  south 


boundary  of  the  ten  acre  lot  he  estab- 
lished a  line  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  (206)  feet  north  of  Union 
street.  He  also  disposed  of  nearly  all 
the  land  between  this  tract  and  County 
street.  These  sales  established  a  divi- 
sion three  hundred  and  fifty  (350)  feet 
in  width  between  two  sections  of  the 
town,  which  remains  in  part  to  this 
day. 

Joseph  Rotch  retained  the  entire 
tract  during  his  lifetime,  and  nearly 
his  entire  "purchase  remained  in  the 
Rotch  family  for  sixty  (60)  years  and 
more. 

So  long  and  so  perfectly  was  this 
section  kept  intact  that  Daniel  Ricket- 
son  remembered  well  hay  makers 
swinging  their  scythes  where  the 
Baptist  church  now  stands. 

It  was  not  until  179  0,  when  the 
Congregational  society  purchased  for 
forty  dollars  the  land  where  the 
Merchants'  bank  now  stands,  that  any 
portion  of  the  great  tract  was  sold. 

A  year  before  this  sale  and  thirty 
years  after  the  purchase  of  this  central 
tract.  William  street  was  presented  to 
the  town  for  acceptance  from  Water 
street  to  a  point  a  little  over  two  hun- 
dred (200)  feet  west  of  the  new  church 
site,  and  Purchase  and  Second  streets 
crossed  the  dividing  tract. 

'  Early  New  Bedford  spread  over  the 
portions  of  two  farms,  one  owned  by 
Joseph  Russell,  the  other  by  the 
Kempton  heirs. 

The  great  farm  of  Ephraim  Kemp- 
ton,  the  first  of  the  name  to  make 
Dartmouth  his  residence,  extended 
from  one  hundred  (100)  feet  south  of 
Elm  street  nearly  to  Smith  street  on 
the  north,  and  from  the  river  to  Rock- 
dale avenue.  On  these  farms  grew  two 
rival  settlements. 

While  Joseph  Russell  was  planning 
a  future  city,  and  Joseph  Rotch  was 
looking  forward  to  the  capture  of  the 
oil  markets  of  the  world,  the  Kemp- 
ton,  farmers  perhaps  saw  visions  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  great  clipper  .ships 
being  builded  on  their  shores,  or  their 
pastures  and  their  swamp  lands  being 
occupied  by  homes,  work-shops  and 
stores. 

We  cannot  now  state  the  time  when 
the  owners  of  the  Kempton  farm  first 
opened  the  ways  and  streets  upon 
which  we  travel  today.  Probably  be- 
fore the  conveyances  whereby  we  trace 
their  lines — in  17  72.  Zadok  Maxfield, 
cooper  and  surveyor,  recorded  the  first 
sale  of  Kempton  land  on  the  corner  of 
Maxfield  and  Second  sts.  As  early  as 
1774,  George  Claghorn,  builder  of  the 
Constitution,  established  a  ship  yard 
on  what  is  now  the  junction  of  North 
and  Second  streets.  The  carting  of  the 
heavy  logs  for  this  yard  may  have 
opened  a  new  path  over  the  rocky 
hill.    Its   importance   was   so    apparent 


that  in  1787,  thirteen  years  after  the 
location  of  the  ship  yard,  it  was  ac- 
cepted   by    the    town    as    North    street. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  there  was 
a  lack  of  cross  streets  between  Union 
and  this  first  street  through  the 
Kempton  property.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  in  part  the  differences 
developed  on  account  of  this  separa- 
tion. 

South  of  the  Kempton  line  lived 
the  men  who  owned  the  whaling  and 
merchant  shuts;  north  of  it  lived  the 
builders  of  these  vessels. 

At  the  south  the  Friends'  meeting 
maintained  its  long,  deep  silences;  to 
the  north  of  the  barrier  the  Congre- 
gational   meetings    rang    with    hymns. 

In  those  days  the  churches  could  not 
always  be  depended  upon  to  sow  seeds 
of  unity,  so  if  there  were  two  churches, 
there  must  necessarily  be  two  schools. 
The  Friends,  very  early,  established 
one  on  Bethel  street,  while  the  north 
proprietors  established  one  on  Pur- 
chase street.  Rev.  Dr.  West  seemed  to 
have  been  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
latter,  and  no  doubt  the  children  of 
his  parish  formed  the  majority  of  the 
forty    permitted    to    attend. 

New  dwellings,  general  traffic, 
church  goers,  school  children  de- 
veloped a  new  path,  and  the  street  we 
call  Purchase,  crossed  the  barrier  and 
was  accepted  from  Union  to  Maxfield 
in  17  95.  For  years  streets  developed 
north  and  south  of  the  barrier,  and 
ducats  and  decades  were  needed  to 
unite  them,  nearly  a  century  in  fact 
to  connect  two  of  our  great  thorough- 
fares. Pleasant  and  Third  streets. 
Though  most  of  the  cross  streets  are 
continuous,  in  name  they  still  refuse  to 
cross   their   original    boundaries 

We  have  North  and  South  Second 
streets;  North  and  South  Sixth  streets: 
Fifth  and  Pleasant  street;  Fourth  and 
Purchase  streets.  Only  one  of  these 
old  streets,  Acushnet  avenue,  can 
boast  of  a  new  name.  In  joining 
Third  and  Ray  streets,  both  names 
were  abandoned,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
our  most  appropriately  named 
thoroughfares,  though  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  name  of  R-e-a  is 
lost. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  town  made 
an  increasing  demand  for  new 
thoroughfares.  In  the  year  1S00  a 
great  interest  in  street  extension  was 
developed.  Spring,  School,  Second, 
Fourth.  Fifth,  Sixth  and  High  streets 
received  attention.  In  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing 1S00  many  new  streets  were 
added  to  the  accepted  list,  Elm,  Hitrh, 
Willis  and  Bush  streets  among  the 
number.  Roads  leading  to  adjoing 
villages  were  also  considered  in  the 
development   of  the   town. 

Even  after  Uriel  Rea  opened  the 
first   store    on    the   corner   of   Prospect 
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and  "the  First  street,"  the  people  of 
the  little  settlement  patronized 
Elishib  Smith,  owner  of  the  saw  and 
grist  mills,  from  whom  Smith  Mills 
village  derives  its  name.  Here  also  was 
the  most  important  store  in  the  whole 
community,  the  great  department 
store  of  the  Cummings.  To  reach  this 
store  the  customer  must  choose  one 
of  two  routes.  One  to  Acushnet,  then 
by  the  Hathaway  road,  which  was  the 
old  Indian  trail;  or  along  the  head  of 
Clark's  cove,  past  Bliss  corner,  then 
by  way  of  the  Slocum  and  Hathaway 
roads  to  the  mills.  To  quote  Abigal 
Dodge  they  were  "twelve  miles  from 
a  lemon." 

In  1787  a  street  was  opened  from 
County  street  as  far  west  as  Noel 
Taber  road — now  Rockdale  avenue, 
the  west  line  of  the  Kempton  farm. 

This  was  the  year  of  separation  of 
the  town  of  New  Bedford  from  the 
town   of   Dartmouth. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Bedford 
were  anxious  for  a  more,  direct  way 
to  one  of  their  sources  of  supplies. 
The  citizens  of  the  parent  town  de- 
clined to  grant  the  wax-.  Why  should 
they  waste  their  substance  to  save 
people  of  another  town  a  few  miles  of 
travel?  It  was  not  until  the  year  179  7, 
and  only  then  by  the  order  of  the 
court,  that  the  direct  communication 
was  made  a  possibility. 

This  new  connecting  link  proved  of 
such  mutual  benefit,  however,  that-  in 
IS  19,  the  two  towns  joined  in  laying 
out  another  straight  connecting 
thoroughfare  from  Allen  street  in  New 
Bedford  to  Elm  street  in  South  Dart- 
mouth. From  New  Bedford  to  the 
Dartmouth  line  it  is  named  Dartmouth 
street;  in  Dartmouth  to  the  New  Bed- 
ford line,  it  is  called  Bedford  street. 

Benjamin  Crane,  surveyor,  a  sensible 
broad-minded  man,  spent  the  major 
portion  of  the  years  from  1710  to  1721 
in  dividing  the  town  of  Dartmouth 
into  farms  and  laying  out  its  roads. 
Each  road  was  four  rods  in  width. 
After  his  death,  the  "proprietors" 
passed  an  unwise  vote  in  accordance 
with  which  all  roads  were  laid  out 
two  rods  wide..  Fortunately  County 
street  followed  the  earlier  measure- 
ment. 

The  first  accepted  streets  of  the 
town  were  short  and  of  varying  widths. 
Water  street  was  thirty  (3  0)  feet 
wide;  Union  forty-six  (46);  Second 
forty  (40);  Fourth  thirty-eight  (38); 
and  Fifth  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  in 
width. 

The  "red  oke"  or  "crooked  black 
oak"  method  of  defining  the  lines  of 
roads  and  streets  caused  endless 
trouble  and  confusion.  In  1S29,  the 
town  appointed  a  committee  of  pro- 
minent   citizens    to    establish    the    lines 


of  the  streets  of  the  town  as  accurate- 
ly as  possible,  and  secure  them  by 
durable   monuments." 

The  committee  consisted  of  Samuel 
Hodman,  Jr.,  Thomas  Mandell,  James 
Arnold,  Abraham  Gifford,  Thomas  A. 
Greene,  Killey  Eldridge  and  James 
Rowland,    2d. 

In  their  report  they  stated,  that, 
while  measures  by  course  and  com- 
pass might  serve  in  an  open  country, 
in  a  compact  town,  a  few  inches  is 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
volve men  in  serious  disputes  and 
difficulties.  They  found  that  fences, 
stone  walls  and  buildings  extended 
liberally  into  accepted  thoroughfares. 
They  discovered  that  Joshua  Davis' 
shop  projected  about  two  feet,  two 
inches  into  Second  street;  that  Zenas 
Whittemore  occupied  three  feet,  eight 
inches  of  the  same  street  for  his  soap 
and  candle  manufactory;  that  his 
neighbor,  Charles  Cannon,  had  built 
his  house  and  shop  two  feet  five  inches 
over  the  proper  line;  that  "the  wood 
house  and  chaise  house  of  Win.  Rotch, 
Jr.,  extended  from  five  to  nine  inches 
beyond  the  south  line  of  William 
street  as  now  laid." 

The  committee  recommended  that 
these  projecting  buildings  and  fences 
be  allowed  to  remain,  unless  the  town 
for  public  purposes  removed  them  at 
the  town's  expense.  After  stating  that 
there  still  remained  certain  desirable 
changes  that  may  be  made  the  report 
closes   as   follows: 

"If,  therefore,  the  town  shall  think 
proper  to  continue  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object  in 
such  way  as  they  may  deem  most 
eligible,  and  calculated  to  fix  boun- 
daries which  shall  hereafter  be  legal 
and  conclusive  on  all  parties,  and  re- 
port hereafter.  It  will  meet  the  views 
of  your  committee,  as  to  what  the 
public   good   may  require," 

They  established  accurate  and  per- 
manent boundaries  for  nearly  all  the 
accepted  streets  of  the  town,  and  the 
results  of  their  labors  remain  t<>  this 
day.  When  we  see  our  surveyors 
digging  up  the  corners  of  the  older 
streets,  we  may  be  sure  they  are 
searching  for  the  monuments  of  183  0. 
"Cut,"  their  report  says,  "of  granite, 
with  tops  squared  and  a  cross  cut  or 
drilled  hole  marking  precisely  the  line 
of  intersection  of  the  streets  describ- 
ed." 

Forty  feet  was  considered  the  most 
desirable  width  for  the  streets  of  the 
town.  A  singular  exception  was  North 
street,  which  in  1787  was  accapted 
forty-eight  (48)  feet  wide.  It 'was  too 
liberal  in  width,  however,  and  in  1823, 
east  of  Ray  street,  was  reduced  to  the 
common  measurement. 

We  wish  that  the  fathers  could  have 
allowed    us    a    few    more    feet    of    side 
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walk  for  trunks  of  our  splendid  elms, 
a  few  more  feet  of  roadway  for  their 
spreading  branches,  and  a  few  more 
feet  for  sunlight  and  a  broader  view. 
But  utility  was  the  watchword  of  that 
laborious,    accumulating-    time. 

It  was  many  years  before  the  pre- 
judice against  '  any  change  could  be 
overcome,  and  the  desirability  of 
wider  thoroughfares  acknowledged  by 
the  citizens  and  their  officials.  The 
friction  caused  by  the  widening  of 
Pleasant  and  Purchase  streets  is  still 
fresh  in  our  memories.  The  records  of 
town  meetings  and  meetings  of  suc- 
cessive boards  of  aldermen  and  city 
councils,  and  the  board  of  public 
works,  teem  with  the  minutes  of  dis- 
cussions on  the  widening  of  our  pub- 
lic streets. 

As  late  as  1884  an  editorial  in  our 
leading  daily  reads  in  part: 

'We  advise  the  city  council  to  stop 
wasting  their  time  in  senseless  bicker- 
ings, lay  them  out  forty  feet  wide,  and 
repeal  the  ill-considered  ordinance 
requiring  all  streets  to  be  fifty  feet 
wide." 

The  writer  was  in  error  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  an  ordinance,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  street 
under  consideration  was  Coggeshall 
street. 

In  1764,  Joseph  Russell  made  his 
plan,  sold  his  lots,  bounded  on  streets 
of  his  own  plotting,  and  when  they 
were  built  upon  to  the  extent  that  his 
patrons  demanded  the  service,  the 
town  alone  could  render,  requested 
their  acceptance.  His  friendly  rivals 
at  the  north  followed  his  thrifty  ex- 
ample. The  land  owner  of  today  goes 
one  step  further,  and  erects  his  build- 
ings in  the  line  of  future  streets,  feel- 
ing certain  that  he  will  be  paid  liber- 
ally for  the  damage  he  has  caused  the 
patient  public,  the  city  becomes  an 
accessory  after  the  act. 

"The  majority  of  our  early  settlers 
were  a  people  that  cared  little  for  out- 
ward and  visible  signs."  To  perpe- 
tuate their  family  names  by  names  of 
streets  did  not  appeal  to  the  early 
owners  of  the  land.  They  cared  little 
for  such  memorials.  Joseph  Russell 
might  have  named  his  "open  way" 
after  himself,  but  like  a  good  and  loyal 
subject  he  named  it  King  street. 

The  spirit  that  led  Xew  York  citi- 
zens to  pull  down  the  statue  of  George 
III.  and  prompted  good  wives  in  the 
South  to  turn  his  portrait  to  the  wall, 
led  our  people  to  change  the  names  of 
streets — from  King  to  Main;  from 
Queen  to  School.  The  name  "Alain" 
suited  the  people  better,  after  the 
English  soldiery  had  burned  ships, 
ware-houses  and  homes.  Not  the  en- 
tire length  was  so  called,  for  the 
splendid   view   from   that   portion   east 


of  Water  street,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Prospect  street   (181 S). 

"Thirteen  colonies — rivals  of  one  an- 
other, envious  of  one  another,  jealous 
of  one  another,  instinctively  hostile,  in 
the  presence  of  a  common  peril,  laid 
aside  their  jealousies  and  animosities, 
and  formed  a  union  of  states — united 
by  a  triple  bond,  commercial,  judicial 
and  political."  All  of  this  history  is 
commemorated  in  the  name  Union 
street. 

With  a  wealth  of  local  and  colonial 
names  at  his  command,  Joseph  Russell 
with  the  plain  simplicity  of  his  time, 
gave  numerals  to  his  eight  cross 
streets.  He  called  the  street  which  ran 
beside  the  river  "the  First  street." 
When  in  1769  it  was  accepted  by  the 
town,  its  name  was  changed  to  Water 
street.  His  "the  Second  street"  is  the 
First  street  on  later  maps,  and  the 
others  were  renamed  as  they  now  ap- 
pear. 

Some  local  condition  or  circum- 
stance supplied  a  name  in  those  early 
times.  The  copious  springs  near  its 
eastern  end  furnished  themame  Spring 
street,  and  a  walnut  grove  doubtless 
gave  the  name  to  Walnut  street.  There 
were  flowing  springs  south  of  School 
on  Sixth  street.  There  was  such  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  water  that  an  aque- 
duct association  was  incorporated  to 
carry  it  to  the  river,  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  supply  of  vessels. 
The  company  was  disssolved  before 
much  actual  work  was  done,  but  for 
a  long  time  that  part  of  Sixth  street 
Avas  called  Fountain  street. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
growth  of  the  town  through  the  de- 
velopment   of   a   single   street. 

Third  street,  called  by  Joseph 
Russell  (17  64)  "the  Fourth  street 
from  the  river,"  in  1796,  ran 
from  Main  to  Spring  street;  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  reached  the  "New 
street,"  now  Walnut  street.  There 
was  an  obstruction  in  its  path  near 
Russell  street,  for  William  Rotch's 
rope  walk  barred  the  way. The  difficulty 
was  overcome  according  to  the  records 
of  18  07  by  a  "proper  arch  made  over 
the  walk,  for  the  rope  makers  work." 
The  street  was  then  accepted  -is  far  as 
South  street.  This  portion  being  nam- 
ed Long  Gate  street.  The  town  had 
grown  so  rapidly  in  the  eleven  years, 
that  a  thoroughfare,  forty  feet  wide, 
had  been  accepted,  extending  from 
Union   to   South   street. 

It  has  had  various  names  in  its 
history.  It  has  been  called  "the  Fourth 
street,"  Third  street,  Uong  Gate  street. 
South  Third  street  and  now  Acushnet 
avenue. 

North  of  Union  this  thoroughfare 
has  been  called  by  several  names. 
From  Kempton  to  Willis  is  bore  the 
name  of  Rea,  from  Uriel  Rea,   one  of 
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the  land  owners  of  the  time;  thence 
Race,  R-a-y,  later  North  Third,  and 
now  Acushnet  avenue. 

Middle  street  is  one  of  the  oldest 
thoroughfares  dating1  back  to  17SS. 
Ephriham,  son  of  William,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  six  other  successive 
Ephrihams  in  the  Kempton  line,  laid 
out  this  street  through  the  middle  of 
his  farm,  from  whence  it  is  believed 
to  have  taken  its  name.  Its  lower  por- 
tion was  once  called  Bridge  street. 

One  of  the  Kempton  name  set  up  a 
grist  mill  on  his  farm  (three  hundred 
feet).  east  of  the  County  road  on 
Wind  Mill  Hill.  The  name  of  the  street 
helps   us   to   recall   the   ancient   mill. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  history  that  names 
stick   to    the  soil. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  farms  we  see  today,  i.  e., 
Allen.    Russell,    Kempton,    Willis. 

Benjamin  Allen  in  driving-  to  his 
farm  house  through  his  lane,  traversed 
the  Allen  street  of  today.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  land  east  of  County 
street  was  so  conveyed  that  Allen 
street  could  not  continue  in  a  straight 
course  to  the  river  and  bear  one  name, 
and  so  change  the  names  of  Wing  and 
Howland  streets,  and  give  these  fam- 
ily names  a  more  retentions  thorough- 
fare. 

There  were  several  attempts  at  nam- 
ing Russell  street.  The  Russell  street 
of  today  was  first  called  Hallifax,  from 
a  little  group  of  houses  that  bore  that 
name.  Gilbert  Russell  in  releasing  a 
portion  of  his  land  requested  of  the 
town  authorities  that  the  name  be 
changed  from  Hallifax  to  the  family 
name. 

Near  the  close  of  the  century  when 
the  simplicity  of  names  was  disap- 
pearing, we  find  family  names  rather 
than  numerals. 

Cornelius  Grinnell.  one  of  nature's 
noblemen,  gave  his  name  to  Grinnell 
street;  James  Henry  Howland,  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  Patrick  Maxfield  and 
other  men  prominent  in  our  history 
have  their  names  perpetuated  in  our 
records  and  in  our  streets.  The  home- 
stead of  Zacharia  Hillman  was  on  the 
corner  of  Second  and  the  street  which 
bears  his  name.  The  name  Hillman, 
recalls  the  line  clipper  ships  that  es- 
tablished the  fame  of  New  Bedford 
ship-yards. 

There  have  been  two  Morgan  streets, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  Morgan  lot. 
The  one  at  south  was  first  named 
Jail,  then  Morgan,  now  Court  street. 
Later  Charles  W.  Morgan  laid  out  the 
street  at  the  north. 

The  old  homestead  of  Gilbert  Russell 
standing  at  the  head  of  Walnut  street, 
had  a  fine  orchard  at  the  rear,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  sacrificed  for 
Orchard  street. 

When  the  icy  blasts  swept  down  the 
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river  and  across  the  unprotected  t,, 
North  Second  street  bore  the  name 
Cold  street.  Later  it  was  called   Nor 
Water    street. 

It  was  customary  for  the  own- 
of  the  land  to  give  sections  for  i 
streets,  satisfied  with  the  prosper 
following  their  development.  T. 
opening  of  one  of  our  principal  bu 
ness  thoroughfares  was  a  notable  t 
ception.  Plere  the  town  authorit: 
were  forced  to  purchase  land, 
named   the  way  Purchase  street. 

Marsh    Lane    has   given 
graphical    name    and    is 
Pine  street. 

Its     neighbor,     Leonard 
calls    the    location    of    the 
of  Samuel  Leonard,  who  in  the  heigh 
of  his  business  career,  was  said   to  be 
the   greatest    oil    manufacturer   in   the 
world. 

The  historical  value  of  a  Christian 
name  is  doubtful.  Comparatively  few 
of  our  citizens  know  that  William 
street  was  named  for  William  Rotch; 
or  that  Charles  street  was  named  for 
Charles  Russell.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  latter  street  was  called  High  and 
when  it  was  thought  wise  for  the 
street  to  bear  one  name,  the  Christian 
name  was  discarded  and  its  descrip- 
tive one  retained. 

Ezra  Francis,  one  of  the  best  masons 
of  his  time,  was  given  the  privilege 
by  some  town  authorities  of  naming 
four  streets.  He  was  in  all  probability 
a  lover  of  trees,  for  the  names  select- 
ed by  him  were  Chestnut,  Cypress, 
Spruce  and  Cedar.  In  the  early  deeds. 
Cypress  is  referred  to  as  contemplated 
Apple  street.  Both  tree  names  were 
subsequently  set  aside  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Cottage  street. 

Warren  Ladd,  for  many  years  the 
railroad's  local  representative,  named 
Merrimac  street  for  the  Merimac  ris- 
er, near  which  he  lived  as  a  boy. 

Linden  street  was  formerly  called 
Jackson.        State   was   Gushing   street. 

Griffin,  formerly  Butler  street,  was 
named  for  Griffin  Barney,  who  owned 
a  rope-walk  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street. 

Coffin  street  was  named  for  David 
Coffin,  who  built  the  brick  house  on 
the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  streets. 

Clinton  was  first  named  Granite 
street. 

William  street,  as  previous  stated 
was  named  for  William  Rotch,  but 
was  formerly  called  Market  street. 
Daniel  Ricketson  says  of  William 
Rotch,  one  of  our  most  illustrious  citi- 
zens. "He  was  frank,  generous,  high- 
minded  in  its  truest  sense,  a  more 
perfect  character  it  has  never  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  know.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  business  men  of  his  time." 

After  the  Revolution  he  met  the 
representatives        of      England        and 
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France,  in  an  attempt  to  alter  the  exr 
cessive  duties  on  whale  oil,  existing 
at  that  time.  William  Pitt  declined 
to  reduce  the  tariff  that  crippled  his 
business.  The  French  government, 
however,  favorably  considered  his 
overtures,  and  he  established  a  branch 
of  New  Bedford's  whaling  industry  in 
Dunkirk,  France.  He  returned  to 
New  Bedford  in  179 5.  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant that  three  prominent  streets, 
North  Second,  Purchase  and  William 
were  accepted  the  year  of  his  re- 
turn. 

An  unusual  feature  was  connected 
with  the  laying  out  of  William  street. 
From  Second  to  Acushnet  avenue  it 
was  eighty  feet  in  width,  the  central 
square  being  planned  for  a  great  mar- 
ket place.  By  the  abandonment  of 
the  project,  a  great  opportunity  was 
lost  for  a  hundred  years,  as  it  would 
have  illustrated  the  value  of  broad 
streets  and  open  spaces. 

When  the  street  was  narrowed  to 
its  later  limit,  forty  feet,  the  town  re- 
leased the  land  on  eiher  side  to  Wil- 
liam Rotch.  He  gave  in  exchange  the 
lot  on  Purchase  street  "between  the 
two  Congregational  meeting  houses," 
now  occupied  by  the  central  engine 
house. 

Land  speculators  furnish  names  to 
some  of  our  latest-unaccepted-streets. 
To  call  the  attention  of  buyers  to 
these  outlying  tracts,  they  named  their 
little  plot  of  farming  land,  "King 
Croft,"  their  scrub  oak  lot,  "Morris 
Park."  They  delight  their  customers 
with  such  high-sounding  names  as 
"Monmouth  Place,"  "Stirling  Street," 
"Longwood  Avenue"  and  "Roeham- 
beau."  The  efforts  of  the  speculators 
seem  a  trifle  bombastic,  but  these  hint 
the  wisdom  of  careful  naming  for 
the  happiness  of  future  home  makers. 

If  one  studies  the  map  of  New  Bed- 
ford, he  will  discover  that  some  of 
the  streets  have  been  carelessly  named. 
Which  one  of  us  would  not  prefer  to 
write  County  road  for  an  address 
rather  than  Grit  street?  Well  named 
streets,  those  named  for  worthy  pion- 
eers and  citizens  have  many  missions. 


Names  on  signs  and  lanterns  speak  to 
the  thousands  who  throng  our  streets, 
and  help  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  May  not  the  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  sometime 
manifest  an  interest  in  securing  bet- 
ter recognition  of  the  neglected  names 
of  the  founders   of  the  town. 

Thomas  Ward  was  the  owner  of 
more  than  four  thousand  acres  of 
land  within  its  limits.  He  owned  a 
large  section  extending  south  from 
Tarkiln  Hill  road  nearly  to  Belleville 
avenue.  Its  eastern  line  was  the  river, 
and  it  included  Brooklawn  Park.  He 
also  owned  the  land  through  which 
Thompson  and  Rivet  streets  now  run, 
and  on  which  the  Howland  Mills  were 
built;  it  also  included  Winterville.  He 
held  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was 
a  man  of  influence  in  his  day.  The 
street,  only  a  few  rods  in  length, 
named  Ward,  runs  through  land  which 
he  never  owned. 

The  society  might  suggest  the  giving 
back  to  Park  place  its  old  name  of 
Ricketson,  for  this  little  street  was 
the  southern  boundary  of  one  of  the 
tracts  owned  by  Daniel  Ricketson  in 
1788. 

The  recognition  came  late  for  some 
of  the  prominent  names.  It  was  fifty 
years  after  Joseph  Russell  laid  out  his 
eight  cross  streets,  that  the  name  of 
present  Russell  street  appeared.  It 
was  nearly  one  hundred  years  after 
Joseph  Rotch  established  the  whaling 
industry,  that  his  descendant  in  the 
sixth  generation,  then  mayor  of  New 
Bedford,  laid  out  a  street  bearing  the 
family  name. 

Following  the  example  of  uniting 
Third  and  Ray  streets,  many  of  our 
famous  men  might  find  deserved  re- 
cognition. Purchase  and  Fourth, 
Pleasant  and  Fifth,  Foster  and  Sixth, 
might  commemorate  the  names  of 
Rotch,  Rodman  and  Ricketson. 

May  n.ot  this  society  take  an  inter- 
est in  suggesting  for  old  and  new 
streets,  the  names  of  citizens  whom 
we  delight  to  honor:  "A  witness  to 
the  generations  as  they  pass." 


PRESENT  SITE  OF  OLD  DARTMOUTH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
X    Bedford  Commercial  Bank  Building 
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WATER  STREET,  NEAR  WILLIAM,  PREVIOUS  TO  1870 

(P.y  courtesy  of  The  Standard) 
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Streets  Accepted    by  the  Town  of  New  Bedford 
Before  1847. 


ACUSHNET  AVE. — Union  to  Spring, 
1796,  "Third  st.;"  Kempton  to 
Willis,  1798,  Rea  St.;  Bush  to  South, 
1804,  "Long  Gate  St.;"  Willis  to 
Pearl,  183  8,  Race  and  Ray. 

ALLEN  ST. — County  to  Dartmouth, 
1819;    it   crossed    the    Allen    farm. 

ARNOLD  ST. — Opened  1821,  James 
Arnold. 

BEDFORD  ST. — County  to  Acushnet 
ave.,    1833;    to    Ash   St.,    1842. 

BELVILLE  RD. — Wharf  to  Main  St., 
1846. 

BROCK  AVE. — An  Indian  Trail,  laid 
out  in  1717  as  Clark's  Neck  rd.; 
ncrth   end  changed,   1S32   and   1792. 

BUSH  ST. — Water  to  Fourth  sts., 
1807;  Seventh  to  Countv  sts..  1835; 
Sixth  to  Seventh  sts.,  1841;  Fourth 
to  Sixth  sts.,  1842;  renamed  Madi- 
son st. 

CAMPBELL  ST. — Purchase  to  Pleas- 
ant St.,  183S;  to  State  st.,  1844. 
Alexander  Campbell  owned  land  on 
this  street.  He  married  a  daughter 
of    Charles    Russell. 

CANNON  ST. — Second  st.  to  Acushnet 
ave.,  1837;  to  Water  st,  1845.  Henry 
Cannon  lived  at  corner  of  South 
Second    st. 

CEDAR    ST. — Kempton    to    North    st., 
•   1846. 

CENTER  ST. — Front  to  Water  st., 
183  8.  Was  on  the  line  between 
land  of  Joseph  Russell  and  Joseph 
Rotch. 

CHARLES   ST. — Renamed    High    st. 

CHEAPSIDE.  —  Incorporated  into 
Pleasant    st. 

COFFIN  ST. — Second  to  Water  st., 
1844.  David  Coffin  had  an  oil  fac- 
tory   thereon. 

COUNTY  ST. — An  ancient  Indian 
Trail.  Laid- out  1717  and  1S00,  and 
laid  out  as  Countv  st..   1S30. 

COLTRT     ST. — County     to     Cedar 
1828.      Court    House    Built    in    1: 
Jail  and  Morgan  sts. 

COVE      RD. — County      to      Crapo 
1800. 

COVE  ST.— County  st.  to  Middle  Point 
rd.,    1832. 

DARTMOUTH  ST.— Allen  St..  366  ft., 
to  Brook,  1819;  "The  New  Road 
to   Dartmouth." 

EIGHTH  ST. — William  to  Spring  st., 
1835;    to   Elm   St.,    1842. 

ELM  ST. — Water  to  Second  St.,  1S01; 
to  Purchase  st.,  1819;  to  Pleasant 
st.,  1808;  to  County  St.,  1S31;  west 
from    County   St.,    1S43. 


st. 


St. 


FIFTH  ST. — Union  to  Spring  St.,  1801; 
to  School  st.,  1824;  Walnut  to  Rus- 
sell st.,  1829;  School  to  Walnut  St., 
1831. 

FIRST  ST. — Union  to  Spring  st.,  1796; 
to  School  St.,  1839;  to  Walnut  st., 
1844;  Walnut  to  Madison  St.,  1831; 
to  Coffin  St.,  1844;  Grinnell  to  South 
St.,    1839. 

FOSTER  ST. — Middle  to  North  St., 
1837;  to  Hillman  st.,  1S43;  Hillman 
to  Maxfield  st.,  183  7.  The  wife  of 
Patrick  Foster  was  a  Kempton,  and 
owned   land   on   this  street. 

FOURTH  ST. — Union  to  Spring  st., 
1801;  to  Madison  st.,  1807;  to  Rus- 
sell st.,  1829;  to  Bedford  st.,  1842. 

FRONT  ST. — Named  Orange  st.,  at 
first. 

GRIFFIN  ST. — Water  st.  to  Acushnet 
ave.,  1S34.  Griffin  Barney  lived  on 
south  side,  and  was  concerned  in 
the  Rope  Walk  between  Howland 
and    Griffin   sts. 

GRINNELL  ST. — Acushnet  ave.  to 
Water  st.,  1S38;  to  County  St.,  1844. 
Capt.  Cornelius  Grinnell  owned  land 
thereon. 

HAWTHORN  ST. — Countv  to  Cottage 
St..    1845. 

HIGH  ST. — Purchase  to  Second  st., 
1801;  to  River  st.,  1802;  west  of 
Purchase,   as   Charles   st,    1821. 

HILL  ST. — Kempton.  to  North  st., 
1840;  to  Hillman  St..  1844.  Capt 
Benjamin  Hill  married  one  of  the 
Kempfons   who    owned    this   land. 

HILLMAN  ST. — Purchase  to  Water 
st.,  1808;  to  Summer  st..  1835. 
Zacharian  Hillman  lived  at  the  cor- 
ner  of   North    Second    st. 

HOWARD  AVE. — Belleville  rd.  to 
River.      1804. 

KEMPTON  ST. — County  to  Noel  Ta- 
ber  rd.,  now  Rockdale  ave.,  1769; 
called  "New  Road  to  Smith's  Mills"; 
to  Foster  st.,  1835;  to  Purchase  St., 
1836;  to  Second  st.,  1842.  It  crossed 
the   Kempton    Homestead. 

LINDEN  ST. — Purchase  to  County  st., 
ISIS;    Jackson    and    Hill    sts. 

MADISON  ST. — Fourth  to  Water  st., 
1807;  Seventh  to  County  st.,  1S35; 
Sixth  to  Seventh  St.,  1841;  to  Sixth 
St.,    1842. 

MARKET  ST. — Pleasant  to  Sixth  St., 
1S39. 

MAXFIELD  ST. — Acushnet  ave.,  to 
River,  1797;  to  Purchase  St.,  1808. 
Zadock  Maxfield  owned  land  on  cor- 
ner of  Second  St. 
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MECHANICS  LANE. — Private  way. 
Accepted  Pleasant  to  Purchase  St., 
1906. 

MIDDLE  ST. — Water  to  Second  St., 
17S8;  Second  to  County  St.,  179S; 
to  Summer  st.,  1S3  7.  AVas  on  centre 
line  of  land  of  Manasseh  Kempton 
at  that  date. 

MILL  ST. — Purchase  to  Foster  St., 
1806;  to  Hill  St.,  1835.  The  Kemp- 
tons  had  a  mill  east  of  County  St., 
and  north  side  thereof. 

MORGAN'S  LANE. — Where  the  Wil- 
liam Rotch  Rope  Walk  stood.  Mor- 
gan's Row.  Row  of  houses  owned 
by  Charles  W.  Morgan. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT. — Perry's  Neck 
rd. 

NORTH  ST. — County  st.  to  River, 
17.87.  At  that  date  northernmost 
street. 

NORTH  SECOND  ST. — Union  to  Mid- 
dle st.,  17  95;  Middle  to  Kempton 
St.,  1794;  Kempton  to  North  St., 
1794;  North  to  Maxfield  st.,  1797. 
North  Water  st..   Cold  st. 

NORTH  SIXTH  ST. — Elm  to  Middle 
st..  1833;  Union  to  William  st., 
1836;   to  Elm  St.,    1S37. 

NORTH  WATER  ST. — Union  to  Wil- 
liam st.,  1769;  to  Middle  St.,  1788; 
Middle  to  North  St.,  1840;  to  Hill- 
man  St.,  1846. 

ORCHARD  ST. — Union  to  Court  st., 
1842;  Bedford  to  Hawthorn,  1843. 
West  of  the  orchard  of  Gilhert  Rus- 
sell,   later  William    R.    Rotch. 

PEARL  ST. — Purchase  st  to  Acushnet 
ave.,    1S4  0. 

PLEASANT  ST. — High  to  North  st., 
1S06;  to  Willis  st.,  1S36;  to  Max- 
field  st.,   1S3S;   to  Pearl  st.,   184  5. 

PURCHASE  ST. — Union  to  Maxfield 
st.,  1795;  to  Weld  St.,  1802.  Part 
of  the  location  was  purchased  by 
the  town. 

ROCKDALE  AVE. — Kempton  st.  to 
line  of  Smith  St.,  17  69;  Noel  Taber 
rd.  He  lived  near  head  of  Parker  st. 
It  led  to  the  Stone  Quarry  on  the 
Hathaway  rd. 

RODMAN  ST. — Water  to  Front  st., 
1S41.  Samuel  Rodman,  Sr.,  owned 
land    on    both    sides. 

ROSE  ALLEY. — Opened  179  2.  The 
Rose  Garden  of  Benjamin  Taber. 

RUSSELL  ST. — County  to  Sixth  st., 
1821;  as  Halifax;  to  Acushnet  ave., 
1S33. 


r.l 


SCHOOL   ST.— Water   to    Avenu.. 
as  Queen  st.,   before  the  Rev<,;,ltl 
Named      School,       1S01;       Sixi}, 
Acushnet  ave.,  1808.   Penney  Win 
School   was    on    north    side   b«..t 
J'./th    and    Sixth   sts. 

SEAR'S    CT. — Private    way.      Will; 
Sear's   tannery  at  side. 

SEVENTH   ST. — Union  to   Walnut   «, 
1807;   to   Madison  st.,    1S3S. 

SMITH  ST. — County  st.,  westward 
1842. 

SOUTH  ST. — County  st.  to  the  Ave- 
nue, 1804;  to  Front  St.,  184 6.  South- 
ernmost street  at  that  date. 

SOUTH       SECOND       ST.— Union       to 
School  st.,   1801;   Walnut  to  Cannon 
st.,       1S03;       Grinned    to    South    st 
1845. 

SOUTH  SIXTH  ST. — Union  to  Spring 
St.,  1801;  to  Walnut  St.,  1806;  to 
Bedford  st.,  ISIS;  to  Wing  st.,  1835. 

SOUTH  WATER  ST. — Union  to  Mad- 
ison st.,  1769;  to  Griflin  st.,  1S34;  to 
Cove  st.,   1839. 

SPRING  ST. — Second  st.  to  Sixth, 
1801;   County  to  Sixth.   1824. 

STATE  ST. — Campbell  to  Willis  st., 
1844;    dishing   st. 

SUMMER  ST. — Elm  to  Middle  St., 
1846;  to  Kempton  st.,  from  Middle, 
1837. 

THOMAS  ST. — Hillman  to  Maxfield 
st.,  1841.  Thomas  Kempton  owned 
land    there. 

UNION  ST. — County  to  River,  1769; 
to  Orchard  St.,  1S42;  east  of  Water 
st.,  Prospect,  King-,  Main  and  Union 
sts.      Before  Revolution  King. 

WALDEX  ST.— Hillman  to  Maxfield. 
1834.  John  Walden  lived  corner  of 
Hillman. 

WALNUT  ST. — County  to  Water  St., 
1796. 

WASHINGTON  ST. — County  to  Dart- 
mouth   St.,    1846. 

WILLIAM  ST. — Water  to  Purchase  st.. 
1795;  to  County  St.,  1830.  First 
named  Market  st.,  named  in  1830 
for  William   Rotch. 

WILLIS  ST. — Purchase  st  to  the  Ave- 
nue, 1S03;  to  County  St.,  1812.  It 
crossed  the  farm  of  Col.  Samuel 
AVillis. 

WING  ST. — County  st.  to  Acushnet 
ave,.  1821.  It  crossed  the  land  of 
Edward  Wing. 
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WILLIAM  STREET  FROM  PURCHASE 
Before  Acushnet  Avenue  was  cut  through  in  1874 


snesy  of  The  Standard) 


Often  I   think  of  the   beautiful  town 

That  is  seated   by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 

And  mv  youth  comes  back  to  me." 


%ong fellow. 


OLD    DARTMOUTH 
HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 

No.   20 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building, 
Water  street,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  March  27,  1908, 
and  containing  the  following  reports: 


REPORT   OF   THE    DIRECTORS  William  Arthur  Wing 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  William  A.  Mackie 

REPORT  OF  THE  MUSEUM  SECTION 

Annie  Seaburv  Wood 

REPORT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH' 

SECTION  Henry  B.   Worth 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICATION  SECTION 

William  Arthur  Wing 

REPORT  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  SECTION 

William  Arthur  Wing 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS 


SMITH    MILLS  Henry  B.   Worth 

[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the  society 
quarterly  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  each  on  application  to  the  Secretary  and 
also  at  Hutchinson's  Book  Store] 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIFTH  ANNUAL   MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old   Dartmouth    Historical   Society 

IN    THEIR    BUILDING 

WATER   STREET,    NEW    BEDFORD: 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MARCH   27,   1908 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society  was 
held  March  27  in  the  building  of  the 
organization. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Edmund  Wood. 

Vice  Presidents — George  H.  Tripp, 
Henry  B.  Worth. 

Treasurer--— William  A.  Mackie. 

Secretary — William    A.    Wing. 

Directors  -for  three  years — Miss 
Julia  W.  Rodman.  Rev.  William  B. 
Geoghegan,   Mr.   Job   C.   Tripp. 

President  Wood  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  spoke  as  follows:  "We 
have  come  together  tonight,"  he 
said,  "to  hold  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  society.  It  has 
generally  been  the  order  to  have 
full  reports  from  the  different 
working  branches  of  the  society, 
and  they  will  go  fully  into  de- 
cause  they  would  naturally  be  in  the 
line  of  a  review  of  the  year's  work, 
which  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  the 
officers. 

"I  will  simply  say  that  the  society 
is   going    forward    and    not    backward. 


The  membership  has  increased;  the 
income  has  been  sullicient;  there 
have  been  funds  earned  by  the  actual 
work  of  the  members,  and  by  exhibi- 
tions; and  the  society  has  begun  to 
live  up  to  the  privileges  of  the  new 
home.  I  think  it  has  begun  to  find 
•  uit  that  its  ability  to  do  good  work 
is  being  enhanced  by  the  opportuni- 
ties here,  and  that  the  members  have 
more  successfully  applied  for  contri- 
butions, because  the  public  realizes 
we  are  in  a,  position  to  L;ive  proper 
custody  to  the  valuable  tilings  they 
have;  so  that  the  museum  section  is 
gaining  all   the  time. 

"The  active  work  of  this  branch 
has  been  exemplified  in  the  remark- 
able loan  exhibitions  held  during  the 
year,  and  I  think  we  have  all  been 
impressed  with  the  immense  fund  of 
valuable  things  that  come  out  of  the 
homes  of  this  country  at  these  times. 
I  hope  that  they  will  induce  people 
to  see  how  much  better  their  treasures 
look  in  suitable  surroundings,  and 
that  eventually  these  things  will  bring 
up  in  the  custody  ami  perhaps  the 
ownership    of    the    society." 


Report  of  the  Directors 

By  William  Arthur  Wing 


The  first  year  in  a  new  home  is  one 
full  of  interest  and  teachings — 
with  best  of  all  the  knowledge  that 
grew  day  by  day  that  no  better  home 
for  this  society  could  be  possible. 
Adaptability  in  every  way  for  our  pur- 
poses has  been  proved  again  and 
again  and  is  perhaps  best  summed  up 
by  a  visitor's  saying:  "Of  course  this 
building  was  built  for  the  society!" 
The  secretary  has  made  a  study  of 
historical  societies  and  can  say  that 
there  is  probably  no  society  that  of- 
fers so  much  to  its  -members — for 
what  they  pay — as  this  society.  Yet, 
with  our  fine  new  house  and  all  it 
has  to  give  its  members,  come  many 
extra  expenses.  Some  of  the  ways  to 
help  these  conditions  are  by  an  in- 
crease of  membership  and  a  prompt 
payment  of  dues. 

In  regard  to  the  dues — they  are  $1 
a  year  for  annual  membership,  or  the 
payment  of  $25  to  become  a  life  mem- 
ber— who  is  exempt  from  any  more 
dues.  The  financial  year  is  from  July 
1st  to  July  1st.  Upon  the  payment 
of  the  membership  dues  the  member 
receives  the  membership  card,  which 
is  in  itself  a  receipt  and  contains  the 
date  of  the  expiration.  Please  keep 
the  cards  and  pay  dues  promptly. 

On  each  quarterly-meeting  notice 
is  a  reminder  to  pay  dues,  please  heed 
it,  consult  your  card-receipt,  if  neces- 
sary, see  if  it  has  expired,  and  if  so 
send   dues  to  the  secretary. 

The  building  is  open  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,.  10  to  1;  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and   Saturdays,    2   to    5. 

Admission  2  3  cents  each.  Members 
free.  Ten  tickets  for  $1,  on  sale  in 
the  building. 

Bell  Telephone — Anyone  wishing  to 


telephone   the    secretary  please    do   so 
at    the    building    during    above    hours. 

A  beautiful  way  of  aiding  our  so- 
ciety which  is  working  to  be  of  help 
in  this  growing  community  is  by  gift, 
esecially  memorial  gifts  or  bequests. 
A  way  wherein  the  giver  and  the  one 
remembered  are  both  honored  per- 
petually. 

For  death  is  ever  with  us  and  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months  we  have  to 
record  the  passing  away  of  Juliet  A. 
M.  Martin  Barney,  Mary  G.  Devoll, 
Charles  Henry  Gifford,  Elizabeth 
Cummings  Gifford,  Elizabeth  Crocker 
Hastings,  Sarah  Nelson  Haskins,  Wil- 
lard  Nye,  Jr.,  (a  life  member),  Charles 
W.  Plummer,  Emma  Cornelia  Ricket- 
son,  Roland  T.  G.  Russell.  William 
Congdon  Taber,  Edward  N.  Tucker, 
Harriet   E.   West,    Susan    Maria   Wood. 

To  those  who  are  with  us,  and  to 
the  future  members  and  others,  we 
urge  you  to  see  the  many  advan- 
tages of  this  society  and  help  us  to 
maintain  this  ideal  of  'Emerson:  "I 
wish  to  find  in  my  own  town  a  mu- 
seum where  I  can  deposit  my  precious 
treasure  where  I  and  my  children  can 
see  it  from  time  to  time,  and  where 
it  has  its  proper  place  among  hun- 
dreds of  such  donations  from  other 
citizens  who  have  brought  thither 
whatever  articles  they  have  judged 
to  be  in  their  nature  rather  a  public 
than  a  private  property.  A  collection 
of  this  kind  would  dignify  the  town 
and  we  should  love  and  respect  our 
neighbors  more.  Every  one  of  us 
would  gladly  contribute  his  share  and 
the  more  gladly  the  more  considerable 
the   institution    had    become." 

Respectfully    submitted. 
William  Arthur  Wing, 

Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

By  William  A.   Maclcie 


The  treasurer's   report   was 

render- 

ed  by  William   A.    Maekie, 

as 

follows: 

Balance,  March   26,    1907, 

$51S.36 

Receipts. 

Publications,. 

$30.35 

Life    membership, 

225.00 

Membership, 

143.00 

Membership    (annual   dues,) 

769.00 

Income   N.    B.   Lyceum    fund 

139.50 

Income    rebate   of   taxes, 

46.99 

Subscriptions, 

300.00 

$2172.20 

Payments. 

Museum   section, 

$185.15 

Salaries, 

412. S8 

Labor, 

39.46 

Repairs, 

173.34 

Current   expenses, 

511.51 

N.   B.   Inst,   for  Sav. 

acct 

life 

membership. 

.     225.00 

Balance,  March   26,   1908, 

$2172.20 
Additional  income  from  N.  B.  Lyceum 
fund    not    drawn    from    savings    banks, 
$118.77. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

WM.     A.     MACKIE, 

Treasurer. 


Report  of  the  Museum  Section 


By  Annie  Seabury  Wood 


The  museum  section  has  to  report 
a  year  of  special  activity.  While  we 
still  occupied  the  rooms  on  Union 
street,  it  was  our  custom  to  hold, 
through  the  winter,  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  every  month,  an  informal  tea. 
When  September  came  last  year,  a 
demand  came  also  that  the  teas  be 
resumed. 

A  suggestion  was  made,  too,  that 
special  loan  exhibits  be  held  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  occurred  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  two  might  be  com- 
bined with  good  results.  So  in  Sep- 
tember a  combination  series  of  teas 
and  special  exhibitions  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  has  gone  on  most  success- 
fully from  that  time.  In  September 
the  exhibition  was  of  Old  Silver;  in 
October  of  Fans  and  Tortoise  Shell; 
in  November  of  Textiles;  in  December 
of  Miniatures,  Old  Jewelry  and  Snuff  - 
Boxes;  in  January  of  Ivories;  and  in 
February  of  Baskets. 

The  March  tea  was  omitted,  be- 
cause it  would  have  followed  so  close- 
ly upon  Washington's  birthday,  when 
a  Colonial  tea  and  musical  entertain- 
ment was  given.  The  patronage  of 
this  affair  was  so  unexpectedly  large 
that  it  threatened  at  one  time  to 
overwhelm  the  management,  but  the 
results  financially  were  most  happy, 
and  the  committee  can  only  hope  that 
no  permanent  damage  was  done  to  the 
society's  reputation  for  taking  care  of 
its  members  and  doing  its  best  for  the 
community    at    large. 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  April  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  Old 
Lace,  and  to  follow  it  up  in  May  with 


some  exhibition  the  character  of 
which  will  be  announced  later  on.  The 
teas  then  will  be  discontinued  through 
the  summer  months. 

The  money  which  was  cleared 
from  the  lecture  on  Hawaii,  given  in 
February,  1907,  by  Mrs.  Todd,  has 
been  used  during  the  past  year  to 
provide  curtains  and  screens  for  the 
building,  to  make  some  necessary  im- 
provements in  and  additions  to  the 
kitchen  department,  to  repair  cases 
and  to  frame  pictures. 

A  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Washington's  birthday  entertainment 
of  this  year  will  pay  for  the  platform, 
which  was  built  in  sections  and  can 
be  stored  away,  and  for  new  show- 
cases. The  rest  will  be  saved  until 
something  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  for  which  it  seems 
wise  to  spend   it. 

The  museum  has  been  enriched 
through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Wil- 
lard  Nye,  Jr.,  by  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  relics  in 
its  possession,  the  model  of  an  English 
frigate  made  of  beef  bones  by  sailors 
in  Dartmoor  prison  during  the  war  of 
1812. 

For  this  and   for  many  other  inter- 
esting acquisitions  received  during  the 
year,  some  as  gifts,  some  as  loans,  we 
desire    to    thank    all    contributors.    To 
those,  too,  who  have  aided  the  success 
of  the   loan   exhibitions   by  generously 
placing  their  treasures  at  our  disposal, 
we  extend   our  hearty  thanks. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Annie   Seabury   Wood, 
Secretary,  Museum  Section. 


Report  of  the  Historical  Research  Section 

By  Henry  B.  Worth 


For  the  research  section,  Henry  B. 
Worth  presented  a  paper  on  "Indian 
Names  of  Old  Dartmouth."  It  was  as 
follows: 

"In  Acushnet,  Fairhaven,  New  Bed- 
ford, Dartmouth  and  Westport  were 
the  Algonquin  place  names  that  ap- 
pear in  the  list  appended  to  this  paper. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  probate  and 
land  records  previous  to  17  30.  In  most 
cases  the  earliest  form  of  spelling  has 
been  adopted  and  the  list  contains 
approximately  all  names  that  have 
been  preserved  in  any  public  registry 
relating   to    the   ancient   town. 

"The  principal  task  in  the  investiga- 
tion is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  names.  The  subject  is  so  clouded 
in  mystery  and  so  little  understood  by 
the  average  person  and  yet  there  ex- 
ists so  much  curiosity  to  learn  the 
significance  of  Indian  names  that 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  at- 
tempts to  invent  derivations,  most  of 
which  are  mere  play  on  words  and 
yet  many  are  accepted  as  genuine 
by  unsuspecting  persons  who  do  not 
discover  the  fabrication.  One  of  the 
Maine  lakes  has  a  name  of  17  letters 
which  is  thus  explained:  A  hunter  fired 
his  rifle  but  the  cartridge  failed  to 
explode.  Then  he  addressed  the  an- 
imal thus:  'Moose!  Look!  My  gun  tick.' 
Which  is  the  exact  pronunciation  of 
the  name  and  is  only  a  pun.  Such  in- 
stances are  to  be  heard  everywhere 
and  are  amusing  if  witty  and  startling. 

"The  study  of  Indian  names  must 
begin  by  securing  a  copy  of  Trum- 
bull's Dictionary.  This  scholar  died  ten 
years  ago  and  his  manuscrips  voca- 
bulary compiled  during  years  of  pa- 
tient and  persistent  labor,  was  printed 
by  the  Enthnological  department  of 
the  National  Government.  It  was 
based  on  the  papers,  documents  and 
books  of  the  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dians, who*  reduced  any  words  or  sen- 
tences to  writing,  while  conducting 
their  labors  among  the  aborigines. 
But  this  dictionary  is  not  exhaustive 
or  complete. 

"The  Algonquin  nation  was  com- 
posed of  many  tribes  each  of  which 
had  its  distinct  dialect.  These  differed 
slightly,  one  from  another  although 
parts  of  one  language.  Eliot's  Bible 
which  was  the  largest  source  of  Thum- 
bull's  work  was  translated  into  the 
dialect  of  the  Indians  west  of  Boston. 
The  tribes  on  Buzzards  Bay  were  the 
Narragansetts  and  their  tongue  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  Natick. 
Consequently    many      words    used    in 


southern  New  England  cannot  i,. 
found  in  this  vocabulary  and  tho*. 
that  are  common  to  both  dialects  ma\ 
not  be  spelled  alike.  Then  the  writ- 
ings  that  have  preserved  in  am 
language  of  the  Narragansetts  wir',. 
meagre  and  fragmentary.  So  vers 
little  of  this  dialect  has  been  available 
for  purposes  of  linguistic  study. 

"Investigators  have  found  that 
Algonquin  names  are  generally  fram- 
ed according  to  a  very  simple  com- 
bination. The  name  Massachusetts  win 
furnish  a  good  illustration.  "Massu" 
comes  from  the  word  meaning  "great." 
"chu"  from  the  root  signifying  "moun- 
tain," while  the  termination  "setts"  is 
like  "set,  et  and  ut."  and  is  a  locative 
and  is  translated  "at"  or  "at  the  place 
of."  The  whole  word  means  "at  the 
place  of  the  great  hill,"  which  w;^' 
applied  to  Mt.  Walloston.  So  it  will 
be  plain  that  the  name  contains  three 
elements: 

1 — The  termniation  "et,"  called  a 
locative  which  is  translated  "at"  or 
"at  the  place  of." 

2 — A  noun  or  substantive. 

3 — A  modifier  having  the  force  of 
an  adjective. 

From  this  regular  combination  there 
is  the  occasional  variation  that  the 
first  or  third  element  is  lacking. 

It  is  a  principle  of  universal  ap- 
plication that  the  name  must  describe 
the  place  or  some  event  that  happened 
there.  Two  instances  will  show  the  ap- 
plication of  this  rule.  In  Marion  is  a 
river  named  "Weweantet."  It  comes 
from  two  words:  "Wewean"  means 
"exceedingly  winding"  and  "tet"  comes 
from  root  tuck,  meaning  "river,"  "a 
very  winding  river."  This  is  an  apt 
description.  The  word  Seconet  has 
been  explained,  "se"  meaning  "black." 
"con"  denoting  "goose,"  and  "et" 
meaning  "at  the  place  of."  The  entire 
word  meaning  "at  the  place  of  the 
black  goose."  This  derivation  has 
been  severely  criticized  by  Trumbull 
because  it  contains  ho  description  of 
the  place.  He  might  have  added  that 
it  is  not  distinctive  because  the  local- 
ity is  not  a  special  haunt  of  the  wild 
goose.  This  casts  a  doubt  on  the  ex- 
planation. 

So  in  the  investigation  of  Indian 
names  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  its  history  and  peculiarities 
should  be  first  acquired.  Then  with 
the  aid  of  the  dictionary  the  student 
will  proceed  to  analyze  the  name  into 
its  component  roots.  There  will  usual- 
ly be   no    difficulty   in  recognizing   the 


locative  termination  and  centering  the 
attention  on  the  remainder  of  the 
word. 

"It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
dictionary  will  be  of  little  use  until 
the  name  has  been  divided  and  its 
etymology  discovered  because  com- 
pounds of  noun  and  adjective  are 
not  given  in  the  vocabularies.  No 
such  word  as  "YVeweantet"  can  be 
found.  But  when  "tet"  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  word  tuck,  the  student 
may  search  Trumbull  for  the  rest.  He 
will  find  Waeenu  which  means  "round 
about,"  and  then  the  reduplication  of 
the  first  syllable  signifies  "very"  or 
"exceedingly.' 

"But  it  is  in  the  division  of  the 
word  that  the  trouble  arises.  If  the 
noun  and  adjective  were  given  in  full 
and  spelled  according  to  Eliot  or 
Roger  Williams,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  reach  the  result.  But  the  fates  were 
not  so  accomodating.  The  roots  were 
abbreviated  by  the  Red  Men  in  form- 
ing the  word  and  the  spelling  presents 
continual  and  serious  obstacles.  Peter 
Folger  at  Nantucket;  the  Mayhews  at 
the  Vineyard  and  Seth  Pope  and  Ben- 
jamin Crane  at  Dartmouth;  who 
wrote  down  the  names'  which  the  In- 
dians spoke,  were  not  men  of  culture 
and  they  spelled  as  they  pleased.  For 
this  reason  names  t  appear  in  our 
records  that  might  puzzle  the  early 
missionaries.  Then  frequently  several 
persons  had  the  opportunity  "to  record 
the  name  and  there  are  found  different 
forms  of  the  word  widely  variant. 
Generally  the  earliest  form  is  pre- 
ferred. 

"In  these  difficult  situations  there 
can  be  no  reference  to  native  Indians 
for  assistance.  The  only  tribes  in  this 
region  any  remnant  of  which  is  in  ex- 
istence are  at  Gay  Head  and  Marshpee 
and  for  generations  these  have  spoken 
English.  The  iang-uage  that  was  heard 
by  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  by  which 
Philip  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  Al- 
gonquins;  by  which  Capt.  Church, 
Jonathan  Delano  and  Ralph  Earle 
persuaded  and  intimated  the  Indians 
of  Dartmouth,  has  for  over  a  century 
been   extinct. 

"The  analysis  of  Indian  names  de- 
pends upon  the  judgment  of  each  stu- 
dent and  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
greatest  divergence.  In  one  case 
Trumbull  suggests  four  etymologies 
and  another  signal  example  is  the 
name  Manhattan.  One  authority  an- 
nounced that  it  meant  the  "place  of 
the  Great  Spirit,"  a  second  was  con- 
fident that  it  signified  "the  place  where 
we  all  were  drunk,"  while  a  third  has 
offered  the  sensible  derivation  "the 
island  of  hills." 

"Occasionally  an  Indian  name  has 
been  so  changed  by  use  that  it  seems 
more    like    an    English    word.    A    good 


sample  is  Horseneck,  the  modern 
name  of  the  beach  at  the  south  side  of 
Westport.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  this  peninsula  to  suggest  this 
designation  and  this  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  possibly  it  might  be  an  In- 
dian name  in  disguise.  It  was  discover- 
ed that  the  word  "Hassanegk"  accord- 
ing to  the  native  pronunciation  was 
almost  identical  with  Horseneck.  This 
word  means  a  "cave  cavern,  or  en- 
closure with  stone  covering  or  sides." 
Literally   it   means   "'a  stone   house." 

"A  short  distance  north  of  the  shore 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road  was  a 
farm  which  before  17  00  contained  a 
tract  described  as  "the  old  cellar,"  "the 
cellar  place,"  and  other  similar 
phrases.  A  cellar  wTas  a  room  dug 
into  the  side  of  a  slope,  with  the 
back  and  sides  walled  up  and  cov- 
ered with  a  roof.  The  same 
contrivance  is  now  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  barn  cellars  for  cattle. 
It  was  a  usual  style  of  habitation 
adopted  by  the  first  settlers  and  was 
a    convenient    and    serviceable   shelter. 

"Quite  likely  the  name  of  this  cellar- 
dwelling,  "Hassanegk"  became  Horse 
Neck  and  finally  was  applied  to  the 
beach. 

The  Nonquitt  purchase  comprised 
five  farms.  The  northermost  was 
always  known  as  the  "Bareneed" 
farm  and  this  name  was  used  as  early 
as  16 8  6.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
rocks  near  the  shore  at  certain  height 
of  the  sea,  resembled  the  rounded 
forms  of  human  knees  showing  above 
the  water.  Hence  the  name.  But  the 
records  show  that  the  name  "Bare- 
need'  was  applied  to  the  farm  and 
later  to  the  creek,  and  only  in  recent 
years  to  the  rocks.  So  the  above  ex- 
planation cannot  be  safely  accepted. 
Unless  some  satisfactory  derivation 
can  be  presented  along  a  different 
line,  it  is  conjectured  that  here  may 
be  an  Indian  name  in  some  corrupted 
form. 

"The  name  "Nonquitt"  is  hardly  the 
original  native  word.  The  tract  be- 
tween the  Paskamansett  and  Appona- 
g-ansett  rivers  was  called  "Nomquid" 
Neck.  The  same  name  applies  to 
Gardners  Neck  in  Swansea.  By  some 
inadvertance  the  name  was  altered 
to  Nonquitt,  about  the  time  that  the 
sea  side  resort  was  purchased.  The 
first  syllable  in  the  name  relates  to  a 
wrord  meaning  "fish,"  but  the  significa- 
tion of  the  whole  name  has  not  been 
settled. 

"In  the  early  deeds  before  Dart- 
mouth was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
the  land  sold  was  usually  described 
as  Cushena,  Ponagansett,  Coakset  and 
places  adjacent.  Apparently  there  were 
three  Indian  settlements  in  this  pur- 
chase. In  later  vears  the  prefix  'A' 
was   added   to    each   name.   The   name 
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Acushnet  is  spelled  over  forty  differ- 
ent ways,  the  earliest  in  1639  being 
found  in  Bradford's  History  and  is  the 
same  as  in  modern  use.  This  term  in 
all  its  forms  seems  to  have  described 
land  rather  than  the  stream  itself. 
The  extent  of  the  village  seems  to 
have  included  Acushnet,  Fairhaven 
and  New  Bedford.  In  Roger  Williams 
work  on  the  Narragansetts  may  be 
found  a  word  "Aquechinock,"  which 
he  defines  "to  swim."  So  the  name 
Acushnet  has  been  explained  as  "the 
swimming  place." 

"Ponagansett  was  the  section  of  the 
purchase  comprised  within  the  bounds 
of  modern  Dartmouth.  The  name  was 
applied  to  the  harbor  at  South  Dart- 
mouth. In  185S  in  an  address  before 
the  Old  Colony  Historical  society  Dr 
P.  W.  Leland  suggested  the  deriva- 
tion from  the  Indian  word  meaning 
"Oyster."  Later  one  writer  pro- 
poses "shell  fish"  and  another  "the 
roasting  place."  All  of  these  de- 
pend on  the  form  being  Ap- 
ponagansett  which  is  similar  to  the 
Rhode  Island  name  Apponaug.  But 
the  earliest  form  is  that  first  herein 
given.  While  the  harbor  at  South 
Dartmouth  has  always  been  noted  for 
clams,  it  is  no  oyster  ground  and  all 
attempts  at  oyster  culture  have  failed. 
The  necessary  fresh  water  river  does 
not  connect   with   this  bay. 

The  same  name  has  been  found 
elsewhere  and  no  explanation  has  been 
presented  which  seems  satisfactory. 

"Acoakset  is  the  region  comprised 
in  the  town  of  West-port.  The  earliest 
use  of  the  name  seems  to  have  applied 
to  the  river  and  was  later  transferred 
to  the  land  on  both  sides.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  great  diversity  of  spel- 
ling. The  earliest  was  "Accohquesse" 
or  "Acokus,"  and  the  form  "Acoxet" 
still  exists  on  the  wTest  side  of  the  river. 
The  same  name  is  found  in  Rhode 
Island  but  no  explanation  of  its 
meaning  is  proposed.  While  it  is  not 
difficult  to  give  a  possible  translation 
of  the  word  none  has  been  discovered 
that  seems  to-  apply  to  any  local  situa- 
tion   or   feature, 

"Paskamansett  is  the  river  that 
rises  in  the  north  end  of  Xew  Bedford 
in  Sassaquin  pond  passes  through 
Smiths  and  Russells  Mills  and  joins 
Buzzards  Bay  on  the  west  side  of 
Mishaum  Point.  Until  recent  years  this 
name  applied  only  to  the  part  below 
Russell  Mills.  It  closely  resembles  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
Peshchammesset,  which  is  abbreviated 
to  Pasque.  The  latter  name  means 
"broken"  or  "separated"  by  force  and 
violence.  It  probably  referred  to  the 
fact  that  by  a  storm  this  island  was 
separated  from  Naushoh.  In  form 
both  names  denote  land,  rather  than 
water,    yet    in    no    record    does      the 


Dartmouth  name  refer  to  the  former. 
At  Russells  Mills  the  river  flows 
through  a  rocky  gorge  and  in  the  rainy 
season  exhibits  considerable  violence 
and  some  noise,  if  the  designation  of 
the  river  relates  to  this  fact  it  may 
mean  "at  the  place  where  it  bursts 
through  with  violence." 

"In  an  appendix  to  one  of  the  edi- 
tions to  Winthroprs  diary  it  is  stated 
that  the  name  of  the  Dartmouth  In- 
dian was  Nukkehkummes.  The  only 
record  in  which  this  name  appears  is 
the  report  made  in  16  9  8  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Danforth,  the  minister  of 
Taunton,  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  churches  observed 
by  him  in  a  tour  of  inspection  to 
southern  Massachusetts.  In  Dart- 
mouth he  found  two,  one  at  Acushnet, 
and  the  other  at  the  place  named  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paragraph.  The 
meeting  at  the  latter  place  was  at- 
tended by  20  families  comprising  120 
persons,  and  at  Acushnet  by  14 
families.  Both  had  teachers  and  the 
larger  maintained  a  preacher  named 
Williams  Simons.  There  is  no  record 
or  tradition  to  fix  the  location  of  the 
Acushnet  meeting  house,  but  a  few 
facts  have  been  discovered  that  may 
determine  the  situation  of  the  place 
of  the  larger  assembly.  It  is  said  that 
the  Attendants  resided  in  Cokesit. 
Assameekg,  (probably  the  same  as 
Hassanegk),  and  some  in  Acushnet 
and  Assawamsett.  The  inference  is 
that  this  meeting  place  was  nearer 
the  village  of  Acoxet  than  Acushnet. 
In  the  division  of  the  farm,  of  Peleg 
Slocum  in  17  51  the  part  assigned  to 
his  son  Holder  was  a  mile  south  of 
Russells  Mills.  One  of  the  landmarks 
mentioned  was  the  old  Indian  meet- 
ing house  and  it  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road.  This  is  the  only 
record  of  any  Indian  place  of  meet- 
ing in  Dartmouth.  This  location  would 
accomodate  residents  in  Coakset, 
Horseneck,  and  Apponagansett.  It 
was  on  the  farm  of  Peleg  Slocum,  a 
zealous  member  of  the  society  'of 
Friends  and  probably  interested  in 
the  Indians.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  name  probably  means 
"the  old  house."  While  these  facts  do 
not  prove  the  identity  of  the  location 
Nukkehkummes,  yet  there  is  strong 
probability  that  it  was  the  same  meet- 
ing house  that  stood  on  the  Slocum 
farm   two  centuries  ago. 

LIST    OF    LOCAL    INDIAN    NAMES. 

Note: — The  names  marked  *  are 
described  in  the  foregoing  paper. 
Where  no  meaning  is  given  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  discover  a  satis- 
factory  derivation. 

*Acushnet. 

Assameekg — See   Nukkehkummes. 

*Acoakset. 
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Copacut — A  river  in  the  north  part 
of  Dartmouth,  a  branch  of  the  No- 
quochoke.  It  means  "a  place  where 
the  trees  grow  close  together."  It 
is  also  the  name  of  a  hill  in  the  same 
region. 

*Bare-need. 

Chepachet — This  is  a  place  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  after  18  2  7  was  adopted  as 
the  designation  of  the  locality  east  of 
Buttonwood  Pond  and  included  in  the 
park  in  New  Bedford.  Its  meaning 
in  Rhode  Island  would  have  no  lo- 
cal significance  here. 

Contesawaocset — The  nam  a  of  a 
small  island  in  the  west  branch  of  the 
Westport  river  between  Adamsville 
and  the  harbor.  Earliest  form,  Con- 
tesewaxet. 

Copatneast — A  locality  south  of  Ad- 
amsville on  .the  Westport  river.  It 
means  "thick  woods  or  brush." 

Dartmouth  East  Bounds — In  1672 
Robert  Hazard  of  Westport  surveyed 
the  east  line  of  Dartmouth  and  the 
next  year  Arthur  Hathaway  and  the 
Indian  chiefs  fixed  the  bounds.  The 
first  bound  was  at  the  waterside  three 
miles  east  of  the  Acushnet  river  at 
a  place  called  Wassapacoasett,  which 
means  "at  the  place  of  the  thin  rock." 
Then  the  line  extending  seven  miles 
into  the  woods  to  the  south  end  of  a 
pond,  at  a  place  called  Masquampust, 
which  signifies  "at  the  place  of  the  red 
upright  stone."  Southeast  of  this 
bound  is  a  swamp  in  a  place  called 
"Quariumoacke,"  which  denotes  "the 
land  of  the  tall  standing  rock."  The 
Rochester  line  has  been  changed  sev- 
eral times  and  the  location  of  these 
bounds  has  been  lost.  Possibly  the 
second  bound  may  have  been  the  well- 
known  "Peak  Rock,"  near  the  north 
line   of   Acushnet. 

Hobomack — The  swamp  in  New 
Bedford  north  of  the  Acushnet  rail- 
road station.  The  name  means  "The 
Devil." 

Haricans — On  the  Dutch  maps  of 
1614  the  Indians  inhibating  the  re- 
gion from  Saconet  river  to  Sandwich 
are  designated  by  this  name.  It  is 
some  form  of  the  word  Narragan- 
sett,  considerably  abbreviated,  and 
soon   became   obsolete. 

*Horseneck. 

Mashtuxet — This  was  the  brook  that 
flowed  through  the  farm  of  Increase 
Allen  into  Allen  pond  in  the  region 
near  Horseneck.  The  name  means 
"grass"  or  "Reed  brook."  The  same 
word  in  a  slightly  altered  form  at 
Nantucket  is  translated  by  an  early 
authority  as  "Reed  river."  These 
reeds,  or  "cat  o'  nine  tails,"  were 
greatly  valued  by  the  Indians  for  the 
construction  of  root's  of  houses  and 
for  mats.  Their  grass  mats  or  matt- 
resses were  the  principal  features  of 
furniture. 


Masquampust — See  Dartmouth  East 
Bounds. 

Masquamskiesett  —  Where  Robert 
and  Christopher  Gifford  owned  land 
on  the  east  side,  of  the  Noquochoke 
river,  two  miles  south  of  Hix  bridge; 
it  means  "at  the  place  of  the  red 
standing  stone." 

Mischaum — The  long,  narrow  point 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Pascamansett  river  in  Dartmouth.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  root  as  Shawmut, 
and  means  "at  the  long  point." 

Nanekumsick,  also  spelled  Nane- 
komshk — Name  of  a  cedar  swamp  In 
the  north  part  of  Westport. 

Nakata — This  name  was  applied  to 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  point  in 
I^airhaven  now  called  Sconticut.  But 
later  it  was  confined  to  West  Island, 
and  generally  spelled  Nakaty.  This 
word  means  "wooded  point."  This 
meaning  when  applied  to  the  island  is 
not  appropriate;  when  so  first  used 
it  was  designated  as  the  island  Nacata, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  mean 
"the  island  next  to  the  neck." 

Naskatucket — The  brook  in  the  east 
part  of  Fairhaven  that  flows  into 
Naskatucket  bay.  The  name  has  been 
applied  in  modern  times  to  the  region 
on    both    sides    of    the    brook. 

Nobscot- — The  name  of  the  ledge  in 
Fairhaven  at  Fort  Phoenix.  It  means 
"at  the  point  of  the  High  rock"  or 
"Rocky    Point." 

*Nonquitt. 

Noquochoke — The  name  of  the  river 
which  extends  northward  by  the  east 
side  of  Westport  point.  The  word 
seems  to  indicate  land  rather  than 
water.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  spelling 
from  the  first.  It  is  possible  to  find 
a  meaning  of  the  word,  but  there  has 
not  been  discovered  a  derivation  that 
describes    any    local    feature. 

*Nukkehkummes. 

Nutaquanset — The  peninsula  in  the 
south  part  of  Westport  now  called 
Horseneck.  At  one  time  the  name 
was  used  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
"Quanset."  William  Wallace  Tooker, 
the  present  authority  on  Algonquin 
place  names,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  name  means  "at  the  burnt 
woods,"  or  possibly  "the  place  of  fish- 
ing by  fire-fighting."  In  some  places 
men  burn  fires  on  the  shore  at  night 
and  the  lirht  attract  fish  near  the 
land  and  they  can  be  easily  taken  by 
nets.  The  name  may  refer  to  a  simi- 
lar  custom   among   the   Indians. 

Oneko — This  was  the  name  of  a 
son  of  Uncas,  the  famous  leader  of  the 
Mohegans. 

Paquachuck — The  name  of  West- 
port  point.  The  name  means  "at  the 
clear  or  open  hill."  There  is  an  ele- 
vated   ridge    extending    from    Central 
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Village  on  the  centre  line  of  the  neck 
nearly  to  the  end. 

♦Pascamansett. 

Paschetest — A  swamp  in  the  north- 
east corner   of  Westport. 

Peetskeshuet — The  region  where 
"William  Ricketson's  farm  was  located, 
which  is  about  a  mile  south  of  South 
Westport,  on  the  east  side  of  the  No- 
quochoke  river. 

♦Peronopet  —  The  region  about 
Faunce  corner  in  North  Dartmouth. 
The  presence  of  the  letter  "r"  in  the 
name  is  a  stumbling  block.  Local 
names  could  not  properly  contain  that 
letter.  Before  a  translation  is  pos- 
sible the  original  form  must  be  as- 
certained. 

Poganset — The  body  of  water  west 
of  Central  Village  called  Devolls  pond. 
The  name  means  "at  the  pond." 

Poquanset — The  harbor  at  the  end 
of  Westport  point.  The  name  means 
"at  the  opening." 

*Potomska — A  neck  on  the  east  side 
of  Pascamansett  near  its  mouth.  It 
means  "at  the  Round  Rock,"  and  re- 
fers to  the  ledge  or  bowlder  at  the 
end  of  the  point  near  the  water. 

Quanapog — The  name  of  a  pond  in 
Dartmouth  near  the  line  of  Freetown 
in  which  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Noquochoke  river  has  its  rise.  Al- 
though an  insignificant  body  of  wa- 
ter, its  name  clearly  means  "Long 
Pond." 

Quannachuck — The  swamp  between 
Westport  Factory  and  Watuppa  pond, 
extending  from  Freetown  line  south 
of  Hemlock  station.  The  name  seems 
to  denote  "at  the  long  hill,"  mean- 
ing the  ridge  in  which  Copacut  Hill 
is  a  section. 

Quannin — John  Quanua  in  17  00 
lived  near  the  North  Dartmouth  rail- 
road station.  Quannin  swamp  was 
named  for  him.  His  name  signified 
"a    hawk." 

Quanompacke — See"  Dartmouth  East 
Bounds. 

Sassaquin — The  pond  near  the  north 
line  of  New  Bedford  in  which  the  Pas- 
camansett river  has  its  source;  also 
spelled   "Sassacowen." 

Sconticut — The  neck  which  forms 
the  south  part  of  Fairhaven.  The 
name  may  be  derived  from  the  word 
"Squantum,"  which  means  "door"  or 
"gateway,"  and  may  mean  "at  the  en- 
trance," that  is,  of  the  Acushnet  river. 

Sepontic — The    region    on    the    west 


side  of  the  Pascamansett  river  oppo- 
site Potomska.  The  name  is  also 
spelled  "Spontic." 

Sha^vmut — The  section  near  Tur- 
ners mills  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
Faunces  corner.  In  the  old  layouts 
it  is  called  Perrys  neck.  The  name 
above  given  means  "at  the  neck,"  arid 
is  apt  enough,  but  is  of  modern  ap- 
plication. 

Shimsuet — A  locality  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  Noquochoke  river  a  mile 
south  of  Hix  bridge.  The  Wing  farm, 
which  has  been  in  that  family  for 
two  centuries,  in  1707  was  described 
as  being  "at  a  place  or  spring"  called 
Shimsuet. 

Wamsutta — The  name  of  a  son  of 
Massasoit.  The  deed  from  the  sa- 
chems confirming  the  grant  of  the 
Dartmouth  purchase  was  given  by 
father  and  son.  Wamsutta  was  a 
brother  of  Philip,  also  known  as  Meta- 
comet. 

Wasemequia — In  the  sachems'  deed 
to  the  Dartmouth  purchasers,  Massa- 
soit was  also  called  Wasemequon, 
which  may  mean  "one  who  gives 
judgment."  When  Henry  H.  Crapo 
established  his  greenhouses  on  Crapo 
street  in  New  Bedford  he  adopted 
this    name    for    his    place. 

Wasontuxsett — The  region  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Noquochoke  river, 
north  of  Hix  bridge,  where  the  late 
John  Allen  resided.  It  was  the  home- 
stead of  Daniel  Wilcox,  who  had  ex- 
tensive dealings  with  the  Indians. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  not  clear, 
but  it  probably  refers  to  the  brook 
that  joins  the  river  north  of  the  Allen 
house. 

Wassapacoasett  —  See  Dartmouth 
East    Bounds. 

Watuppa — The  great  ponds  between 
Westport  and  Fall  River.  Dr.  Leland 
in  1S58  suggested  as  a  meaning  "clear 
water."  The  name  seems  to  signify 
"they    draw    water." 

Wesquamquesset — The  creek  in 
Fairhaven  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  new  tack  works.  It  is  also  spelled 
"Wisquincussett,"  and  the  stream  is 
known  as  "Crooked  or  Skipping 
creek,"  and  the  former  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name. 

Winsagansett — The  creek  on  the 
west  side  of  Sconticut  neck  a  mile 
north  of  the  point.  The  name  signi- 
fies "to  pour  out  quickly." 
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Report  of  the  Publication  Section 


By  William  Arthur  Wing 


"The  first  settlers,  having  obtained 
their  splendid  acres,  built  their  homes 
upon  them  and  reared  their  young  and 
passed  the  possession  on  with  a  proud 
neart.  Through  centuries  the  homes 
enriched  themselves — their  acres  had 
borne  harvests — thtir  trees  had  grown 
and  spread  huge  branches — full  lives 
had  been  ilved  within  the  embrace  of 
the  walls.  (The  land  itself  perhaps 
would  have  shown  another  face  if  it 
had  not  been  trodden  by  so  many 
springing  feet,  if  so  many  harvests 
had  not  waved  above  it,  if  so  many 
eves  had  not  looked  upon  and  loved 
■it).  There  must  be  stories  enough  of 
men  and  women  who  have  lived  in 
this  place — of  what  they  had  done — 
(of  how  they  had  loved) — of  what 
they  had  counted  for  in  their  coun- 
try's wars  and  peacemakings,  great 
functions  and  law-building.  To  be  able 
to  look  back  through  centuries  and 
know  of  one's  blood  that  sometimes 
had  been  shed  in  the  doing  of  great 
deeds,   must  be  a  thing  to  remember." 

These-  words  help  express  some  of 
the  aims  of  the  Publication  Section 
and  what  they  wish  to  perpetuate  by 
their  Quarterly  periodicals.  That  this 
accomplishment  is  at  least  well  start- 
ed is ;  shown  by  the  Library  of  Har- 
vard University  and  the  Public  Library 
of .  Boston,  many  other  libraries  of 
societies  of  high  standing  having  re- 
quested our  publications  for  their  use. 

We  have  so  far  2  0  publications  con- 
taining some  information  unobtainable 
elsewhere.  They  have  the  following 
subject   matter: 

No.  1 — (a)  Gosnold  and  his  Colony 
at  Cuttvhunk,  by  Annie  Russell  Wall; 

(b)  The  Modern  Settlement  of  Cut- 
tvhunk,    by     Elizabeth     Watson;      (c) 

'The  Gosnold  Memorial  Shaft  and  So- 
ciology and  the  Geology  of  Cutty- 
hunk,    by   Walton    Ricketson. 

No.  2 — (a)  Dartmouth  Traditions, 
by  Hon.  William  W.  Crapo;  (b) 
Landmarks  of  Russells  Mills,  by  Myra 
B.  Howland;  (c)  Traditions  of  Pa- 
danaram,  by  L.  A.  Littlefield;  (d) 
The  Salt  Industry  of  Padanaram,  by 
Ellis  L.    Howland. 

No.  3 — (a)  Peleg  Slocum  of  Dart- 
mouth and  His  Wife,  Mary  Holder, 
by  William  Arthur  Wing;  (b)  Ten 
Ancient   Homes,    by   Henry   B.    Worth; 

(c)  The  King  Philip  War  in  Dart- 
mouth, by  Captain  Thomas  R.  Rod- 
man. 

No.    4 — The  Gosnold   Memorial. 
No.  5 — Proceedings  of  the  First  An- 
nual  Meeting. 


No.  6 — (a)  Fifty  Years  on  the  Fair- 
haven  School  Board,  by  Job  C.  Tripp; 
(b)  The  Town  of  Fairhaven  in  Four 
Wars,    by   George   H.    Tripp. 

No.  7 — (a)  Past  Industries  of  the 
Upper  Acushnet  River,  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
T.  Devoll ;  (b)  Old  Acushnet,  by  Mrs. 
Clement  N.  Swift;  Resolutions  on  the 
Death   of   Hon.   Charles   S.    Randall. 

No.  8 — (a)  Benjamin  Crane  and  the 
Old     Dartmouth     Surveys,      by     Alex- 


(b)    Friends 
Mary    Jane 


Here- 
Jane 


Third 


ander    McL.    Goodspeed; 
Here    and    Hereawav,    by 
Howland   Taber. 

No.  9 — Proceedings  of  the  Second 
Annual    Meeting. 

No.  10 — (a)  Historical  Associations 
in  North  Dartmouth,  by  Edward  T. 
Tucker;  (b)  Historical  Glimpses  of 
Dartmouth  Schools,  by  Job  S.  Gidley; 
(c)  Pilgrimages  of  the  Old  South 
Historical   Society. 

No.  11 — (a)  A  Day  in  Dartmouth, 
England,  by  A.  H.  Swift;  (b)  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Fearing  Memorial,  Fair- 
haven. 

No.    12 — Friends      Here    and 
away      (continued),      by     Mary 
Howland   Taber. 

No.    13 — Proceedings    of    the 
Annual    Meeting;    Memoir    of    Thomas 
R.    Rodman,    by    Henry    H.    Crapo. 

No.  14 — (a)  Fitting  Out  a  Whaler, 
by  L.  A.  Littlefield;  (b)  Captain  Seth 
Pope,    by  James  L.    Gillingham. 

No.  15 — Story  of  Water  street,  by 
Elmore    P.    Haskins. 

No.  lfi — (a)  Introductory  Address, 
Hon.  William  W.  Crapo;  (b)  Remin- 
isences  of  New  Bedford,  by  Rev. 
Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.;  (c)  Old 
Dartmouth    at    Home. 

No.  17 — Proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
Annual    Meeting. 

No.  18 — (a)  Persons  and  Places  of 
the  Past,  by  Edmund  Taber;  (b)  The 
Family  of  George  Allen  the  Immi- 
grant, and  Its  Connection  with  the 
Settlement  of  Old  Dartmouth,  by  Wal- 
ter Spooner  Allen. 

No.  19 — Some  of  the  Streets  of  the 
Town  of  New  Bedford,  by  Elmore  P. 
Haskins;  List  of  Streets  accepted  by 
the  Town  of  New  Bedford  before 
1S47. 

No.  20 — Proceedings  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  Meeting. 

To  those  who  have  messages  from 
the  past  of  Old  Dartmouth,  either  in 
the  form  of  old  manuscript  or  folk- 
lore, we  ask  that  you  give  them  to  us 
in  papers  read  at  our  quarterly  meet- 
ings   and    later    for    our    publications, 
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Preservation  of  the  "precious  records 
of  our  past  has  become  almost  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a  pressing-  duty. 
If  we  are  not  to  be  entirely  neglectful 
of  the  interests  of  the  future."  To 
those  who  wish  a  collection  of  local 
history  really  far-reaching  and  unique 
that  all  may  see  and  know  for  all  time. 


in  its  scope,  we  urge  the  purchase  ar  i 
preservation    of    our    publications.    1 
"only    the    key    of    yesterday    unlock. 
tomorrow." 

Respectfully   submitted. 

William   Arthur  Wing, 
Chairmar. 


Report  of  the  Photograph  Section 


By  William  Arthur  Wing 


"Once  upon  a  time" — the  Belle  of 
Old  Dartmouth  was  Rebecca  Russell. 
She  was  good  as  she  was  beautiful  and 
her  father  (who  was  called  the 
"duke")  was  rich  and  kind,  so  when 
she  married  the  man  of  her  choice, 
Daniel  Rickeison,  Sr.,  her  father  built 
for  her  a  house  of  the  trees  that  grew 
upon  the  lot — which  stood  by  his 
way-to-the-river  from  his  home  on  the 
hill  (For  her  father,  the  "duke,"  own- 
ed much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
centre  of  New  Bedford  now  stands). 
This  house  -of  Daniel  Ricketson,  Sr., 
and  his  bride,  Rebecca  Russell,  stands 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  present 
Union  street  and  Acushnet  avenue. 

One  of  the  children  of  this  couple 
was  Joseph  Ricketson,  Sr.,  (who  mar- 
ried Anna  Thornton).  He  was  the 
cashier  of  the  Bedford  Commercial 
Bank,    on    the    site    of   this    building. 

These  were  ancestors  of  our  hon- 
ored historian,  Daniel  Ricketson,  and 
our  active  and  valued  member,  Wal- 
ton Ricketson. 

A  sister  of  this  Daniel  Ricketson, 
Sr.,  (who  married  Rebecca  Russell) 
married  Abraham  Smith,  the  second 
postmaster  and  a  prominent  and  hon- 
ored citizen  of  the  village  of  Bedford. 
They  were  the  parents  of  the  "best 
behaved,  best  .looking  and  biggest 
family"  in  town,  19  in  all.  With  such 
a  household   no  wonder  their   daugh- 


ter Rebecca  Ricketson  Smith,  stayed 
much  with  her  uncle,  Daniel  Ricket- 
son, Sr.,  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  whose 
name  she  bore. 

Across  the  street  was  stopping 
young  Richard  Williams,  a  handsome 
stranger  (later  to  become  a  leading 
citizen).  "Mind,"  said  his  hostess, 
"Richard  Williams,  thee  does  not  look 
across  the  way  at  neighbor  Ricket- 
son's — a  pretty  Quakeress,  their  niece, 
is  there." 

Later  on  Richard  Williams  and  the 
"pretty  Quakeress"  were  married — 
just  100  years  ago.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  he  looked  or  no. 

"I  tell  this  tale  as  'twere  told 
to  me"  by  a  descendant,  (Miss  Re- 
becca Williams  Hawes),  who  has 
given  our  photograph-room  pictures 
of  those  who  lived  this  story.  There 
you  may  see  them,  Rebecca  Russell, 
the  old-time-belle;  Richard  Williams, 
the  lover-of-long-ago.  The  "pretty 
Quakeress,"  Rebecca  Ricketson  Smith- 
Williams. 

To  those  who  have  such  pictures  of 
the  past,  we  ask  that  you  let  them 
come  to  us — that  the  photograph  sec- 
tion of  this  society  may  tell  upon  its 
walls  the  stories  of  Old  Dartmouth. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William   Arthur  Wing, 

Chairman. 
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Miscellaneous  Business 


President  Wood  announced:  "There 
is  one  other  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  come  up  at  this 
time — in  some  ways  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  report  from  the  museum 
section.  Some  months  ago,  several  of 
the  indefatigable  workers  among  the 
ladies  began  to  urge  upon  the  retired 
president  that  we  should  be  enriched 
by  a  portrait  which  he  should  give 
of  himself,  painted  as  we  have  seen 
him  during  the  years  he  has  served 
us  so  acceptably  as  president.  There 
are  portraits  of  him  extant,  but  none 
which  we  should  enjoy  so  much  as  a 
modern  one.  They  importuned  him 
successfully,  and  he  yielded — as  most 
men  do.  The  result  has  been  that  a 
portrait  has  been  painted  during  the 
last  few  months,  by  Jean  Paul  Sel- 
inger,  who  has  been  given  many  sit- 
tings. Two  or  three  days  ago,  the  por- 
trait was  brought  down  to  our  rooms, 
and  modestly  hung.  It  was  Mr.  Crapo's 
desire  that  there  should  be  no  celebra- 
tion of  the  gift,  but  the  museum  sec- 
tion really  believed  that  while  they 
were  foregoing  any  celebration,  they 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  a  real  un- 
veiling. They  voted  today  to  accept 
the  portrait,  and  we  ought  to  do  the 
same,  but  not  until  we  have  seen  the 
portrait." 

The  American  flag  which  covered 
the  picture,  at  the  rear  of  the  plat- 
form was  drawn  aside,  and  following 
the  applause,  Mr.  Wood  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

/"It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the 
presentation  of-  this  portrait  has  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  all  of  us 
to  express  by  our  words,  by  our  ac- 
tion, and  by  our  enthusiasm,  the  es- 
teem, the  honor  and  the  affection  that 
we  have  for  Mr.  Crapo — the  well  be- 
loved first  president  of  this  society. 
It  is  our  aim  and  our  ambition  to 
have  upon  our  walls  the  portraits  of 
all  the  leading  personages  whose  abili- 
ties and  wisely  directed  activities  have 
made  the  eventful  history  of  this  lo- 
cality. These  portraits  exist  now  in 
the  numerous  homes  of  their  descend- 
ants in  this  community,  but  gradually 
they  will  emerge  and  assume  their 
proper  places  on  these  congenial 
walls. 

"It  is  eminently  fitting  that  we 
should   place   among   these  portraits — 


now  during  his  still  active  life  among 
us — the  likeness  of  that  son  of  Old 
Dartmouth,  who  has  so  many  times 
at  historical  celebrations  been  the 
master  of  ceremonies — to  introduce 
the  past  to  the  present,  who  has  al- 
ways championed  among  us  the  an- 
cient virtues  and  recited  the  devo- 
tion and  the  steadfastness  of  the  men 
and    the    women   of   the   older   time. 

"And  we  can  be  so  sure  that  his 
living  and  cheerful  society  on  the 
wall  yonder  will  be  acceptable  to 
those  old  worthies  who  have  gath- 
ered around  him.  He  ought  to  be 
popular  with  them.  He  has  always 
been  fair  to  the  past.  The  two  great 
historical  addresses  on  which  his 
fame  as  a  historian  safely  rests,  are 
remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  of 
research,  the  accuracy  *of  the  facts, 
and  the  justness  of  the  judgments  of 
men  and  motives. 

"It  will  be  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  all  of  us  to  have  this  por- 
trait on  our  walls  at  the  same  time 
that  we  have  so  frequently  and  regu- 
larly the  living  presence  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  portrait, — and  in  behalf  of 
the  society  I  accept  it.  May  we  have 
both  the  subject  and  the  portrait  for 
many    years   yet." 

Another  gift  to  the  society  was  a 
model  of  a  British  Frigate,  made  from 
beef  bones  by  a  sailor  confined  in 
Dartmoor  prison,  in  1812.  It  was 
bequeathed  to  the  society  by  Willard 
Nye,  Jr.,  who  considered  it  the  most 
valuable  of  his  possessions.  In  an- 
nouncing the  receipt  of  the  gift,  from 
Miss  Helen  Freeman,  executrix  of  Mr. 
Nye's  will,  President  Wood  stated  that 
Mr.  Nye  once  told  him  that  many 
years  ago,  Professor  Spencer  Baird 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington,  after  seeing  his  collec- 
tion of  curios,  remarked  that  of  all 
the  things,  he  would  rather  have  that 
model  for  the  national  museum  than 
anything  else.  Mr.  Nye  had  made 
the  statement  that  that  was  where 
the  model  would  go,  but  the  organ- 
ization of  the  local  society  led  him 
to  change  his  decision.  "This  society 
has  changed  the  destiny  of  a  good 
many  things,"  said  President  Wood, 
"and  it  will  change  the  destiny  of  a 
good    many    more." 
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Smith   Mills 


By  Henry  B.  Worth 


During  the  progress  of  the  King 
Philip  war  the  government  at  Ply- 
mouth issued  an  order  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Dartmouth  should  rebuild 
and  resettle  their  habitations  in  a  more 
compact  form,  at  least  in  each  village, 
so  that  they  could  the  better  defend 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians  and  attend  the  public  worship 
of  God.  Such  was  the  rule  observed 
elsewhere  .  in  the  colonies  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  people  on  Buzzards 
bay  desired  to  follow  any  policy 
differing  from  the  usual  custom.  But 
they  were  confronted  by  a  geograph- 
ical condition  not  existing  in  any  other 
town,  and  this  was  recognized  in  the 
order.  Here  there  could  not  be  a  cen- 
tre where  there  was  established  the 
town  house,  church  and  schoolhouse, 
training  field  and  the  village  store. 
Hence,  in  the  order,  was  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  compact  form  be  observ- 
ed "in  each  village."  This  doubtless 
refers  to  the  fact  that  when  the  region 
was  granted  to  the  purchasers  and 
for  years  later  in  the  deeds  relating 
to  the  same  it  was  described  as  "Cush- 
ena,  Ponagansett  and  Coakset  and 
places  adjacent."  Among  the  Indians 
there  was  some  sort  of  division  thus 
designated.  Probably  when  the  town 
of  Dartmouth  was  divided  Coakset  and 
Cushena  were  respectively  named 
Westport  and  New  Bedford,  while 
Dartmouth  followed  Ponagansett. 

How  zealously  the  inhabitants  may 
have  attempted  to  follow  the  advice 
of  their  superiors  at  Plymouth  in  se- 
curing three  compact  villages,  does 
not  appear  because  there  was  Clever 
any  semblance  of  that  result.  The 
farms  had  to  follow  the  line  of  fertile 
land  and  so  became  scattered.  In  the 
numerous  necks  and  points  extending 
into  the  bay  were  fine  lands  for  agri- 
cultural use  and  why  should  the  resi- 
dents go  to  the  interior  to  some  cen- 
tral place  in  order  to  form  a  compact 


village?  Such  an  unreasonable  re- 
quirement would  have  been  attended 
with  serious  inconvenience.  Suppose 
Central  Village,  Smith  Mills  and 
Acushnet  had  been  selected  as  the  cen- 
tral locations,  where  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  should  be  clustered.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  that  there  were  fine  farms 
at  Westport  Point,  Russells  Mills, 
Smiths  Neck,  South  Dartmouth,  Scon- 
ticut  Neck  and  at  other  distant  spots 
and  that  the  inhabitants  used  oxen,  in- 
stead of  horses,  then  after  the  farmer 
had  finished  a  long  day's  work  on  his 
farm  he  would  be  obliged  to  travel 
over  a  rough  and  ragged  road  to  his 
home  distant  from  one  to  six  miles. 
Such  an  intolerable  condition  could 
never  be  secured.  So  not  only  was 
there  never  a  central  settlement  in 
the  large  town  of  Dartmouth,  but  even 
in  the  three  separate  sections  there 
was  and  could  be  no  such  centre. 
Consequently  the  homesteads  were 
scattered  over  the  town  wherever  there 
was  land  suitable  for  cultivation.  They 
were  more  or  less  indefinitely  arranged 
in  a  dozen  groups.  The  village  green 
with  the  church,  the  schooihouse, 
town  house  and  store  so  common  in 
the  colony  never  existed  in  Dartmouth. 
The  bays  and  rivers  defied  the  orders, 
rules  and  customs  that  prevailed  in 
so  many  New  England  towns. 

From  this  came  some  important  re- 
sults. The  absence  of  the  central  town 
church  allowed  the  Friends  to  gain 
a  foothold  and  later  there  came  the 
great  controversy  between  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  and  the  Dart- 
mouth Quakers,  an  episode  entitled  to 
much  greater  prominence  than  it  has 
received.  The  absence  of  the  village 
schoolhouse  kept  the  town  in  a  tur- 
moil for  over  a  century  how  and  where 
to  educate  the  children.  Religion  and 
education  proceeded  on  novel  lines  in 
Buzzards  bay. 

These  chapters  of  town  history  fur- 
nish   interesting    reading.        Then    the 
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village  store  was  lacking-.  There  is  no 
way  to  determine  where  the  inhabi- 
tants went  to  purchase  commodities 
which  they  could  not  provide  for 
themselves.  In  the  early  days  of  Dart- 
mouth, the  town  of  Newport  was  with- 
in easy  reach  by  vessels  and  may 
have  been  their  market.  But  while 
the  people  could  exist  in  the  several 
villages  in  most  matters  independently 
of  each  other,  there  was  one  institu- 
tion to  which  they  were  attached 
which  required  them  to  assemble  atone 
place,  and  that  was  their  town  meet- 
ing. Somewhere  the  voters  must  go  to 
transact  public  business.  Where  they 
went  before  the  King  Philip  war  there 
is  no  way  to  determine.  They  had  been 
a  town  eleven  years  and  presumably 
must  have  held  public  meetings.  In 
the  absence  of  any  record  in  relation 
to  this  subject  it  may  be  surmised  that 
they  met  in  dwelling  nouses.  After 
the  Indian  war  and  after  several  of 
the  interior  localities  were  occupied, 
it  became  imperative  to  fix  upon  some 
spot  for  a  town  meeting  house.  The 
only  guide  in  the  selection  was  to  con- 
form to  public  convenience. 

The  town  meeting  in  May,  1686, 
voted  that  town  meetings  be  held 
"near  the  mills  and  that  Seth  Pope 
and  Thomas  Taber  contract  for  a  town 
house  24  feet  by  16  and  the  same  was 
to  have  two  windows."  Five  years  be- 
fore the  town  voted  that  three  notices 
of  town  meetings  should  be  posted, 
one  at  William  Spooner's  house,  which 
was  at  Acushnet;  one  at  Richard  Sis- 
son's,  which  was  at  the  Head  of  West- 
port,  and  the  third  "at  the  mills."  Here 
is  the  same  phrase,  understood  by  the 
town  but  not  definite  to  those  hearing 
it  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  after- 
ward. In  July,  1686,  at  another  town 
meeting,  it  was  voted  that  "the  town 
house  should  be  covered  with  long 
shingles  inclosed  with  planks  and  clap- 
boards, to  be  benched  around  to  have 
a  table  suitable  to  the  length  of  the 
house  and  two  light  windows,"  but  no 
description    of    the    location    is    added. 

Shortly  after  1676  Henry  Taber  and 
George  Babcock  agreed  with  the  pro- 
prietors to  build  a  mill  and  to  receive 


as    compensation    certain    land 
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records  were  burned  in  172  5  and 
details  of  the  agreement  are  lost.  ';  ,,,. 
town's  books  contain  no  further  ,:i. 
formation.  But  the  real  estate  rec.:,|s 
furnish  some  facts  that  fortunately  .;,.. 
termine  the  location.  It  clearly  ,:i,. 
pears  that  the  only  mill  in  whi<  }, 
George  Babcock  was  concerned  was  ,-tt 
Smith  Mills  village.  The  express.', n 
"at  the  mills,"  used  in  16S1  and  1  •;-,•; 
must  have  referred  to  the  mill  of  Bab- 
cock or  some  predecessor  now  not  as- 
certainable. But  there  is  more  con- 
vincing evidence.  In  the  layouts  of 
land  are  numerous  mentions  of  the 
town  house  and  its  location  is  clearly 
described  as  early  as  1711  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  in  the  years  after 
16S6  there  had  been  any  change.  The 
location  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Hathaway  road  a  few  yards  west  of 
the  head  of  the  Slocum  road.  Here 
the  land  was  formally  dedicated  by  the 
proprietors  in  1711  for  a  town  house 
and  in  1770,  twenty  years  after  the 
town  house  had  been  moved  down  to 
the  head  of  Apponegansett,  the  land 
"where  the  town  house  stood"  was 
laid   out   to   John  Maxfield. 

The  indefinite  phrase  "at  the  mills," 
used  in  1681  and  1686,  apparently  well 
understood  by  the  inhabitants,  leads 
to  the  inference  that  this  village  had 
already  become  an  important  locality. 
Beside  being  visited  by  the  public  on 
account  of  its  industries,  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  no  more  cen- 
tral spot  could  be  selected  for  a  town 
house.  On  the  thoroughfare  which 
crossed  Dartmouth  in  the  line  be- 
tween Plymouth  and  Newport,  it  was 
remarkably  close  to  the  middle  of  the 
town.  At  the  date  of  the  selection  it 
was  also  the  practical  centre  of  the 
town's  population.  So  far  as  public 
convenience  was  concerned,  it  an- 
swered the  requirements  as  well  as  any 
place.  Here  the  town  house  stood 
until  in  1739  Captain  Samuel  Wiliis, 
George  Lawton  and  John  Howland 
were  appointed  to  build  a  new  house 
on  the  same  lot,  thirty  feet  square,  or 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  first 
building.      In    1751    this   was   removed 
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to  the  hill  west  of  the  head  of  Ap- 
ponegansett.  So  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury following  the  King  Philip  war 
among  the  villages  in  Dartmouth  the 
most  important  was  Smith  Mills.  It 
could  not  boast  a  town  common  or 
training  green  nor  a  church  or  school 
house.  But  in  these  respects  it  stood 
no  different  from  the  others.  But 
it  possessed  two  excellent  substitutes. 
It  had  the  town  house  and  according 
to  the  records  the  first  mills  establish- 
ed in  the  town.  Similar  enterprises 
were  started  in  many  sections,  but  in 
none  other  at  as  early  a  date.  For 
over  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  this 
water  power  has  been  continuously 
used,  which  has  been  true  nowhere 
else  in  the  town. 

The  title  "at  the  mills"  used  in  1681 
designated  the  chief  industry  of  the 
village  and  indicated  that  there  was 
more  than  one  mill.  The  loss  of  the 
proprietors'  records  has  obliterated  all 
information  by  whom  the  mills  were 
conducted  before  1GS6.  At  that  time 
George  Babcock  was  the  miller  and 
became  the  owner  of  the  water  power. 
The  property  was  inherited  by  his  son 
Return.  While  Henry  Tucker  was  one 
who  was  to  build  the  new  mill  in  16  86 
he  received  a  grant  of  land  in  another 
section  and  the  records  do  not  show 
that  he  had  any  interest  in  the  mills. 
In  17  02  Return  Babcock  conveyed  by 
mortgage  all  his  estate  at  the  mills 
and  in  1706  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Elishib  Smith  and  after  him  the 
mills  passed  to  his  descendants  and 
remained  in  that  family  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. Hence  the  name  "Smith  Mills" 
was    appropriate. 

For  over  a  century  the  river  or  mill 
pond  has  crossed  the  road  at  two 
points.  The  west  is  the  line  of  the 
original  stream,  while  the  east  is  a 
second  outlet  of  the  pond  and  was 
formerly  called  a  "waste  way"  or  the 
"grist  mill  flume." 

This  presents  the  question  what  mills 
were  operated  in  this  village  and 
where  they  stood.  The  designating 
phrase,  "at  the  mills,"  used  in  16S1, 
suggests  more  than  one,  but  the  rec- 
ords give  no  other  information.  When 


Return  Babcock  mortgaged  the  whole 
of  his  real  estate  in  this  locality  in 
1702  he  included  "an  old  grist  mill 
and  a  fulling  mill."  The  latter  was 
a  mill  for  weaving  cloth.  The  prop- 
erty was  acquired  by  Elishib  Smith  in 
1706  and  when  Crane  surveyed  the 
section  in  1710  a  saw  mill  stood  on 
the  west  side  of  the  west  stream  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  in  about 
the  same  position  as  at  present.  The 
indications  are  that  it  has  stood  on  the 
same  lot  continuously  since  it  was 
built  by  Smith. 

The  last  mention  of  the  "fulling 
mill"  is  in  1775  in  a  deed  from  Joseph 
Smith  to  son  Elishib  and  the  indica- 
tion is  that  it  stood  on  the  land  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  and  probably 
between  the  two  outlets  of  the  pond. 

As  early  as  1775  Joseph  Smith  had 
a  grist  mill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  near  the  pond  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  east  stream,  on  the  same 
lot  afterward  occupied  by  the  Stephen 
Howland  and  A.  P.  Barker  store  build- 
ing. In  1792  in  a  deed  from  E.  Smith 
to  Benjamin  Cummirigs  the  privilege 
of  rebuilding  the  grist  mill  is  reserved 
which  indicates  that  some  disaster  had 
occurred  or  that  an  old  structure  had 
worn  out.  The  next  year  in  a  deed 
of  the  lot  next  east  it  is  called  "Ben- 
jamin Cummings  saw  mill  lot."  In 
1801  it  is  described  as  having  thereon 
"an  oil  mill"  and  in  1823  it  was  sold 
with  "oil  mill  and  blacksmith  shop." 
The  records  after  this  date  mention 
no   mill   in  connection   with   this   lot. 

In  1806  the  partnership  composed  of 
oi  Benjamin  Cummings,  Isaac  How- 
land,  Jr.,  Gideon  Howland  and  Abijah 
Packard,  a  millwright,  owned  the  lot 
on  which  the  saw  mill  now  stands  and 
other  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road.  North  of  the  saw  mill  they 
built  a  cotton  factory  near  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  building  used  as 
a  store  and  postoffice;  and  it  is  reputed 
to  have  been  started  in  operation  soon 
after  the  war  of  1S12.  In  the  deed 
from  Packard  and  the  Howlands  in 
1823  the  cotton  factory  is  mentioned 
and  an  "old  corn  and  oil  mill."  The 
location   of  the  latter  is  not  described 
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but  it  may  have  been  the  mill  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road. 

After  the  Cummings  had  purchased 
the  interests  of  the  Howlands  and 
Packard,  they  built  the  present  stone 
grist  mill.  In  the  deed  from  Isaac 
Hovvland,  Jr.,  Gideon  Howland,  Jr., 
and  A.  Packard  to  W.  Cummings  in 
1813  of  an  interest  in  this  property 
mention  was  made  of  "the  oil  mill" 
and  "new  corn  mill"  which  were  on 
the  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  "waste  way 
or  flume."  At  that  time  no  cotton  fac- 
tory was  mentioned.  In  1823  when  the 
Howlands  and  Packard  sold  their  in- 
terests to  the  Cummings,  beside  the 
land,  the  deed  covered  the  cotton  fac- 
tory, corn  and  oil  mill,  saw  mill,  four 
houses,  two  stores,  and  the  blacksmith 
shop.  The  Cummings  used  the  cotton 
mill  for  years  after  182  3  and  the  build- 
ing was  taken  down  in  1874  by  the 
Hawes. 

The  roads  near  the  Smiths  Mills  vil- 
lage are  ancient  w  ays,  probably  in 
the  beginning  Indian  trails.  The  earli- 
est documentary  evidence  relating  to 
these  ways  is  found  in  the  history  of 
the  King  Philip's  war  by  Capt.  Benja- 
min Church.  With  his  forces  he  start- 
ed to  assist  the  people  in  Russells  gar- 
rison. This  defense  was  a  stockade 
with  a  house  in  the  centre,  located 
on  the  east  shore  of  Apponegansett 
harbor  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
South  Dartmouth  library.  This  event 
occurred  during  the  last  week  in  July, 
1676.  At  night-fall  on  a  certain  day 
Church  camped  in  the  thick  woods 
near  Bliss's  Corner  on  the  road  be- 
tween New  Bedford  and  South  Dart- 
mouth. The  next  morning  Church 
learned  that  Philip,  with  a  large  com- 
pany of  Indians,  had  camped  in  the 
vicinity  and  had  then  proceeded  north. 
Church  started  in  pursuit.  At  least 
three  of  Church's  men  had  horses, 
His  account  says,  "After  travelling 
three  miles  we  came  into  the  Country 
road  where  the  tracks  parted.  One 
steered  toward  the  west  end  of  the 
Great  Cedar  swamp  and  the  other  to 
the  east  end."  He  divided  his  men 
into  two  companies  and  the  English- 
men took  the  east  side  road  and   the 


Indian  allies  the  west,  with  very  suc- 
cessful results. 

This  paragraph  proves  the  existence 
at  that  time  of  three  if  not  four  mod- 
ern ways  all  of  which  were  undoubt- 
edly lines  of  travel  established  by  the 
Indians.  The  Country  road  is  the 
same  known  later  as  the  Kings  or 
Queens  highway  or  Rhode  Island  way. 
From  the  head  of  the  Acushnet  river 
over  Tarkiln  hill  and  along  the  Hath- 
away road  it  passed  through  Smiths 
Mills  and  then  south  and  west  to  the 
Head  of  Westport  and  so  to  Howlands 
Ferry,  now  known  as  Stone  Bridge. 
The  road  on  the  west  side  of  the 
swamp  is  the  same  that  now  extends 
from  Smiths  Mills  to  Faunce  Corner 
and  thence  to  Freetown.  From  the 
head  of  the  Acushnet  river  the  trail 
led  north  along  the  present  Freetown 
road  and  joined  the  other  at  or  near 
Braleys  railroad  station.  It  is  evident 
to  any  person  familiar  with  the  roads 
in  Smith  Mills  that  Church  must  have 
entered  the  village  on  the  Tucker  road 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  he 
travelled  from  the  garrison  north  and 
then  west  to  the  Tucker  road,  or  took 
the  Slocum  road  part  of  the  way  north. 
Probably  both  were  in  existence  at 
that  date  as  the  Indians  seem  to  have 
established  ways  into  each  of  the 
necks  projecting  into  Buzzards  bay. 
The  direct  course  would  be  to  take 
the  Slocum  road  until  a  connecting 
path  was  reached  and  then  the  Tucker 
road  the  rest  of  the  distance.  These 
roads  were  not  laid  out  by  the  town 
authorities  until  thirty  years  later. 

While  the  Chase  road  is  not  men- 
tioned by  implication  in  the  Church 
history,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  also  was  an  Indian  path  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Pascamansett 
river  and  the  layout  in  1717  was  mere- 
ly a  location  on  the  old  lines.  To  take 
private  land  for  a  new  road  and  build 
the  same  with  bridges  and  across 
swamps  would  entail  heavy  expense 
which  a  town  like  Dartmouth,  before 
1700,  could  not  afford,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  undertook  any  such 
public  improvement.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  strong  presumption  that  they 
adopted  the  paths  that  had   been   es- 
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tablished  by  the  Indians.  These  would 
be  convenient  for  the  Redmen  and 
have  proved  abundantly  so  for  the 
English.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
Dartmouth  roads  have  been  changed 
since  1700  and  the  few  that  have  been 
built  across  new  country  have  been 
so  expensive  that  it  negatives  any 
theory  that  the  settlers  engaged  in 
such  public  enterprises.  The  paths 
established  by  the  Indians  were  simple, 
direct,  and  convenient  and  were  the 
result  of  actual  experiment  and  use. 
Several  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea 
deeply  indented  the  region  and  this 
necessitated  an  east  and  west  line  of 
travel  which  would  pass  as  near  the 
shore  as  possible  and  not  require 
bridges.  Hence  it  would  cross  at  the 
spots  usually  called  the  head,  where 
there  was  a  fording  place,  consequent- 
ly this  main  thoroughfare  would  con- 
nect the  heads  of  the  Acushnet  and 
Pascamansett  at  Smiths  Mills,  and 
the  Cookset.  In  its  course  this  main 
path  would  avoid  swamps,  ponds,  high 
hills  and  other  natural  obstacles  that 
would  interfere  with  convenient 
travel.  Although  perhaps  circuitous, 
it  would  be  level  and  dry  and  the 
easiest  on  the  average  to   use. 

But  this  chief  cross-country  trail 
lay  generally  about  four  miles  distant 
from  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  the 
territory  between  was  divided  with 
numerous  necks  and  points  that  will 
be  apparent  by  a  glance  at  a  map. 
Based  on  the  same  method  of  selec- 
tion, there  extended  from  the  prin- 
cipal line  subordinate  trails  into  these 
necks  and  '  points.  Hence  County 
street  to  Clarks  Neck;  Acushnet  road 
into  Sconticut  Neck;  the  Slocum  road 
into  South  Dartmouth;  the  Tucker 
road  into  Smiths  Neck;  the  Chase  road 
into  Russells  Mills  and  "Barnes  his 
Joy"  (Barney's  Joy);  and  others  in 
the  same  way  further  west.  These 
were  wisely  adopted  by  the  English 
because  they  had  been  proved  by  use 
to  be  the  most  convenient  and  cost 
nothing  to  build. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Smiths  Mills  two 
of  the  modern  roads  are  co'unty  high- 
ways. The  road  extending  directly 
west     toward    West  port     Factory    was 


built  in  1877.  The  road  connecting 
with  Kempton  street  in  New  Bedford 
was  laid  out  in  1797.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  settlement  at  Smiths  Mills, 
to  reach  the  section  now  called  New 
Bedford,  it  was  necessary  to  travel 
northeast  to  the  head  of  the  Acushnet 
and  then  south  towards  Clarks  Neck. 
In  1787  Kempton  street  and  Rockdale 
avenue,  then  called  the  Noel  Taber 
road,  were  opened  and  then  for  ten 
years  the  usual  road  between  these 
places  was  Kempton  street,  Rockdale 
avenue  and  the  Hathaway  road.  This 
was  some  improvement  oyer  the  old 
way,  but  in  179  7  the  direct  line  was 
established. 

The  pioneer  settlers  in  the  region 
around  Smiths  Mills  were  the  family 
of  Henry  Tucker.  An  inhabitant  of 
Milton  in  Massachusetts  bay,  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  community  bitterly 
hostile  to  him  and  to  afl  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  The  only 
course  open  to  him  was  to  remove 
to  some  other  place.  Rhode  Island 
was  tolerant  but  it  was  crowded,  so 
in  16  70  he  purchased  land  in  Dart- 
mouth. The  history  of  the  Tucker 
family  would  be  the  chronicle  of  the 
Dartmouth  Society  of  Friends.  For 
that  period  they  were  thrifty,  industri- 
ous and  worthy.  Their  lands  were 
compactly  situated  between  the  Slo- 
cum road  and  the  Pascamansett  river 
and  except  some  small  tracts  set  off 
to  Timothy  Maxfield  in  the  village 
they  owned  from  the  Country  road 
south  of  the  Allen  street  extension. 
Altogether  they  must  have  owned 
over  eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  thus 
ranking  with  the  Wards,  and  Slocums 
and  Aliens  as  the  owners  of  the  most 
extensive  farms  in  the  town.  Their 
ownership  included  also  shore,  swamp 
and  woodland  in  abundance. 

It  is  clear  that  Henry  Tucker  lived 
at  Smith  Mills  in  1684  when  he  and 
George  Babcock  had  a  grant  of  land 
for  building  the  mill.  He  purchased 
land  of  William  Allen  in  167  0,  but 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  when 
he  came  to  Dartmouth.  In  1671  he 
was  elected  surveyor  of  highways  and 
was  a  resident  then.  He  and  his  sons 
were  selected  to   fill  town  offices  con- 
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tinuously  after  that  date.  The  Tucker 
family  always  took  the  lead  -in  the 
local  affairs  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
When  a  history  of  this  religious  body 
is  written  it  will  be  largely  concerned 
with  this  family.  The  name  has  been 
appropriately  applied  to  the  road  that 
crossed  their  farms. 

The  location  of  the  house  of  Henry 
Tucker  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty, 
but  the  houses  of  the  sons  can  be 
shown  even  at  the  present  day.  In 
1710  their  lands  were  divided  into 
three  farms  of  irregular  outline.  The 
northernmost  was  owned  by  John, 
the  centre  by  Henry  and  the  south  by 
Absolam  Tucker.  On  each  farm  was 
a  dwelling  house  the  site  of  which 
can  be  located.  John  Tucker's  house 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  and 
the  land  was  owned,  in  190G,  by  the 
late  Jesse  Tucker  and  is  now  occupied 
by  Job.  S.  Gidley.  There  are  on  the 
premises  two  houses.  That-  nearest 
the  road  was  probably  built  in  17  2  0. 
A  tradition  exists  that  it  was  an  annex 
to  an  older  house  built  wholly  or  in 
part  of  stone  which  has  been  demol- 
ished many  years.  The  tradition  also 
asserts  that  the  old  section  w-as  the 
home  of  Henry  Tucker,  built  after  the 
King  Philip  war.  The  present  house 
remained  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Tuckers  until  the  death  of  Jesse 
Tucker  and  the  owners  since  1670 
have  always  been  found  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
road  at  the  point  some  distance  back 
from  the  highway  stands  a  ruin,  used 
lately  as  a  farm  building.  It  was  the 
house  that  belonged  to  the  middle 
farm  and  was  built  about  the  same 
date  as  the  other.  It  remained  in  the 
Tycker  family  until  the  heirs  of  Ben- 
jamin Tucker  in  1S.32  sold  it  to  David 
C.  Ryder  and  it  has  since  been  known 
as    the    Ryder    farm. 

The  Absolam  Tucker  house  stood 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Tucker 
road  and  the  extension  of  Allen  street 
from  New  Bedford,  but  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  back  from  each  road. 
The  farm  was  recently  owned  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Sisson  Clark.  There  was  a 
house  here  before  1722  and  then  an 
addition    was    made    to    the    east    end. 


In  1792  the  old  part  was  taken  down 
and  the  1722  addition  was  much  t  n- 
larged  and  this  is  the  present  hous.-. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Tucker 
lands  are  some  localities  of  consider- 
able interest.  A  triangular  farm 
owned  by  the  Country  club  of  New 
Bedford  is  bounded  by  three  roads: 
The  Hathaway  on  the  north,  the  Slo- 
cum  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  the 
way  from  Smiths  Mills  to  New  Bed- 
ford. 

The  west  end  was  set  off  about  1711 
to  Timothy  Maxfield  and  was  devised 
to  his  son  John  in  1773;  in  1803  heirs 
John  Maxfield  to  Jonathan  and  Mary 
Wood  1829,  Abijah  -  Packard  183  2, 
Henry  S.  Packard  1S47,  assignees  of 
Packard  to  John  Cummings;  18 SI, 
heirs  Elizabeth  S.  Cummings  to 
Thomas  F.  Caswell;  1S94,  C.  A. 
Brownell;  189  6,  D.  A.  Roy,  trustee; 
1902,  Oliver  Prescott;  1902,  the  Coun- 
try club   of   New   Bedford. 

The  stone  wall  across  the  club 
grounds  marks  the  division  line.  The 
east  part  of  the  farm  was  originally  in 
the  Henry  Tucker  territory  and  passed 
to  his  descendants,  John  and  Benja- 
min Tucker  in  1832.  The  Tucker  heirs 
conveyed  to  David  C.  Ryder.  Then 
followed  a  number  of  transfers  of  dif- 
ferent tracts  to  several  persons,  but 
finally  these  were  purchased  by  John 
Cummings  and  the  title  then  descend- 
ed in  the  same  way  as  the  west  part. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  S'locum 
and  New  Bedford  roads  is  the  property 
known  as  the  Saratoga  house.  This 
was  owned  by  David  C.  Ryder  under 
the  same  title  as  the  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road.  1840  Ichabod  Clapp; 
1S40  John  Tucker;  1S56  Henry  B. 
Gifford;  185  6  Calvin  K.  Turner;  1856 
John  Watson  and  Robert  S.  Smith; 
1864  Smith  called  it  Saratoga  house 
and  sold  it  to  Edmund  Rice,  who 
transferred  it  to  Eunice  Ashley;  1S70 
Daniel  Greene;   1881  Clark  Greene. 

This  house  was  built  by  David  C. 
Ryder.  The  farm  between  the  Sarato- 
ga house  property  and  the  Tucker 
road,  known  as  the  Ryder  Farm,  was 
owned  by  David  C.  Ryder  by  the  deed 
of  1S32.  Shortly  after  he  became 
financially  embarrassed  and   the  farm 
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was  taken  by  executives  of  different 
creditors  and  was  purchased  in  1S35 
by    James    Ryder.  In    1ST 7    Louise 

Ryder  and  Cecile  C.  Ricketson  sold  it 
to  Barton  Ricketson,  Jr..  and  he  in 
1889  conveyed  the  same  to  James  T. 
Wilbur. 

While  much  of  the  land  owned  by 
Henry  Tucker  has  been  sold  and  is  no 
longer  owned  by  any  of  that  name, 
two  farms  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants,  one  being-  owned 
by  Job  S.  Gidley  and  the  other  by 
Jesse  R.  Tucker,  and  both  between  the 
Tucker  road   and   the  river. 

The  inhabitants  of  Smiths  Mills, 
who  were  largely  Quakers,  attended 
the  meeting  house  north  of  Russells 
Mills.  The  first  building  at  Smiths 
Mills  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Faunce  Corner  road,  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  village,  and  was  known  as  the 
New  Town  Meeting  house.  The  land 
was  purchased  in  17  54  from  Josiah 
Merrihew.  Probably  .not  far  from 
1S27  this  building  was  discontinued 
and  taken  down.  The  land  is  still 
used  by  the  Dartmouth  meeting  as  a 
burial  ground.  The  reason  for  select- 
ing the  location  at  this  point  may  have 
been  to  accommodate  members  who 
lived  further  north.  Later  it  was 
probably  found  that  most  of  the  at- 
tendants lived  in  the  village  and  so  in 
182  7  a  lot  was  purchased  from  Isaac 
S.  Maxfield  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Tucker  road  fifteen  rods  south 
of  the  main  highway  and  a  meeting 
house  erected  thereon.  In  188 9  this 
was  sold  to  Charles  A.  Cornell  and  a 
dwelling  now  stands  on  the  land. 

In  184  5  the  separation  occurred  in 
all  the  New  England  meetings  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Wilburite 
Friends.  In  Dartmouth  the  Tuckers 
were  the  leaders  of  the  seceding 
party.  It  then  became  necessary  for 
them  to  provide  a  separate  meeting 
house  and  burial  ground  at  Smiths 
Mills.  Perry  Gifford  owned  the  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  main  road 
a  few  yards  west  of  the  Tucker  road 
and  in  1S50  Benjamin  Tucker  pur- 
chased this  for  the  Wilbur  meeting 
and  they  built  thereon  the  meeting 
house    that     is     still     occupied    by   the 


same  organization.  They  bought  from 
Benjamin  Tucker  land  for  a  buria! 
ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chase 
road  near  the  beginning  of  the  way  to 
the  Head  of  Westport,  a  part  of  the 
original  Tucker  farm. 

At  the  present  time  (1908)  the  Our- 
ney  branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  no  meeting  house  at  Smiths  Mills. 
The  attendants  at  the  Wilbur  meeting 
are  chiefly  the  family  of  Job  S.  Gidley 
and  some  of  their  relatives  who  arc 
the  descendants  of  Henry  Tucker. 

The  village  church  is  the  small 
building  with  Greek  portico  at  the 
Four  Corners.  This  was  organized 
between  1S3  0  and  184  0  by  the  Cum- 
mings  family  and' their  neighbors,  and 
the  land  donated  by  John  Cummings 
It  belongs  to  the  sect  known  as  Chris- 
tian Baptists,  but  later  called  Chris- 
tians. 

« 

There  must  have  been  some  pro- 
vision for  educating  the  young  of  this 
locality.  It  being  a  Quaker  communi- 
ty, there  is  a  presumption  that  schools 
of  some  sort  were  provided.  But  no 
record  exists  that  there  was  any  town 
school.  In  172  8  the  town  meeting 
seems  to  have  had  much  to  ,do  with 
the  school  question.  The  law  re- 
quired one  schoolmaster  to  each  town, 
but  in  a  town  of  so  many  scattered 
communities  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  his  time  should  be  divided  must 
have  occasioned  some  disagreement. 
S'o  during  some  years  the  town  had 
three  schoolmasters,  but  this  cost  con- 
siderable and  did  not  eliminate  entire- 
ly the  vexatious  problems.  During 
this  year  one  of  the  vot<-s  was  that 
William  Palmer,  the  schoolmaster, 
should  board  five  weeks  with  Josiah 
Merrihew.  This  result  was  accom- 
plished by  the  influence  of  Merrihew 
and  William  Hart,  two  residents  of  the 
Smiths  Mills  region.  If  this  action 
of  the  town  was  what  occurred  later, 
then  it  appears  that  this  village  had 
the  town  schoolmaster  five  weeks  in 
a    year. 

Adam  Mott  and  his  son  Thomas 
were  village  blacksmiths  for  nearly 
a  century.  Being  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  they  were  industri- 
ous and  frugal  and  accumulated  con- 
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siderable  property.  Adam  Mott  ap- 
peared in  this  vicinity  in  1717  and 
purchased  from  Timothy  Maxfield  a 
lot  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  and  south  of  the  saw  mill  and 
here  stood  his  shop.  The  next  year 
he  bought  from  Elishib  Smith  an  acre 
of  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  where  Edward  Tucker's  house 
stood  in  1907  and  here  he  built  a 
house.  In  1730  he  obtained  the  land 
south  of  his  blacksmith  shop  lot  as 
far  south  as  the  Friends  burial  grounu 
In  1731  he  purchased  from  George 
Smith  the  farm  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  to  the  Head  of  Westport,  and 
this  became  his  homestead.  In  latei- 
years  it  was  owned  by  Joseph  Gifford 
and  Luthan  Potter.  At  the  death  of 
Adam  Mott  his  property  passed  to  his 
son  Thomas  and  the  latter  continued 
the  blacksmith  shop.  The  latter  died 
in  181 S  and  his  estate  was  devised  to 
a  nephew  Thomas  Mott,  who  was  a 
resident  of  New  York  state,  and  he 
sold  all  the  Mott  real  estate  at  Smiths 
Mills  •  to  Joseph  Gifford  and  it  was 
later  transferred  as  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Pack- 
ard family  in  Dartmouth  was  in  17S9 
when  Matthew  Kingman  of  Bridge- 
water  and  Capt.  Joel  Packard  of  Dart- 
mouth purchased  of  Giles  Russell  one- 
half  of  the  forge  and  iron  works  at 
Russells   Mills. 

In  1806  a  partnership  was  formed 
between  Benjamin  Cummings,  Isaac 
Howland,  Gideon  Howland  and  Abijah 
Packard,  a  millwright.  They  pur- 
chased all  the  mill  property  at  Smiths 
Mills  and  Packard  was  the  miller.  In 
1823  the  others  sold  their  interests  to 
the  Cummings. 

The  property  afterward  largely  came 
into  the  possession  of  Henry  S.  and 
Charles  F.  Packard  and  in  1S47  they 
failed  and  the  different  pieces  of  real 
estate  were  purchased  by  the  three 
Cummings  brothers.  In  1792  Elipha- 
let  Packard  of  Middleboro  purchased 
land  at  Dartmouth  and  later  Gamaliel 
Packard  the  father  of  Abijah  Packard 
owned  a  farm  on  the  Faunce  Corner 
road.      At   the   time   of   their   business 


reverses   the   Packards   removed    from 
Smiths    Mills. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  town 
Philip  Cummings  owned  a  large  farrh 
around  Cedar  Dell  pond.  This  was 
sold  by  him  and  the  family  moved 
from  the  town.  In  1777  there  were 
in  Dartmouth  David,  John  and  Ben- 
jamin Cummings,  who  were  interested 
in  a  farm  near  Hixville.  The  others 
sold  to  Benjamin  and  do  not  further 
appear  in  the  affairs  of  this  region 
These  men  seem  to  have  belonged  in 
Swansea  and  Benjamin  was  a  mariner. 
In  1795  he  owned  the  house  in  Acush- 
net,  east  of  the  bridge,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  where  in  recent 
years  George  T.  Russell  lived.  This 
he  owned  only  a  year  and  in  1798  he 
purchased  orie-third  of  the  grist  mill 
at  Smiths  Mills  which  in  1788  Joseph 
Smith  sold  to  Allen  Russell.  In  1802 
he  purchased  land  at  Russells  Mills 
and  in  1803  he  acquired  from  Thomas 
Mott  the  farm  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Chase  and  Westport  roads 
and  this  was  his  homestead.  He  had 
four  children,  one  daughter,  Hetty,  and 
three  sons,  Benjamin,  John  and  Wil- 
liam. William  and  his  sister  never 
married  and  resided  in  their  father's 
house  until  1848,  when  he  purchased 
the  house  and  lot  of  the  Packards 
in  the  village  and  this  became  his 
dwelling.  Benjamin  Cummings  mar- 
ried Cynthia  Smith,  who  lived  at  Rus- 
sells Mills,  and  she  was  the  owner  of 
the  mill  property  that  was  conducted 
by  him,  which  was  southeast  of  the 
hill.  John  lived  in  Smiths  Mills  in  the 
house  opposite  to  the  stone  grist' mill 
which  he  built,  and  east  of  it  was  the 
general  country  grocery  store  that  he 
owned  and  conducted. 

During  the  active  years  cf  their  ca- 
reer these  men  owned  four  mills  at 
Smiths  Mills  beside  two  stores  and 
a  great  part  of  the  improved  real 
estate  of  that  locality.  In  an  old  pa- 
per dated  November,  1821,  William 
Cummings  &  Co.  advertise  for  a  man 
to  run  their  cotton  mill.  From  1806 
to  182  3  they  had  associated  with  them 
Abijah  Packard,  a  miller,  and  Isaac 
Howland  and  Gideon  Howland  of  New 
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Bedford.  They  were  men  of  great 
energy  and  business  skill  and  pursued 
their  business  in  every  channel  of  ac- 
tivity. While  they  had  their  property 
separate  from  each  other,  yet  all  their 
different  enterprises  were  operated  in 
co-operation,  so  that  Smiths  Mills 
with  four  mills  and  two  stores  under 
practically  one  management  became 
an  important  centre  of  trade.  Peo- 
ple from  New  Bedford  found  an  ad- 
vantage in  buying  at  the  Cummings 
store.  Under  such  conditions  these 
men  were  prosperous  and  accumulated 
fortunes  large  for  those  days.  Benja- 
min, who  died  in  1S63,  left  $145,000. 
William,  who  died  in  1872,  left  $300,- 
000. 

Two  of  their  investments  in  real 
estate  in  New  Bedford  are  still  held 
in  the  family.  In  1841  the  local 
banks  held  the  Charles  Russell  brick 
block  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Union  and  Water  streets  and  this  was 
sold  to  the  Cummings.  In  1851  they 
bought  the  land  on  the  south  side  of 
William  street,  between  Purchase  nnd 
Pleasant  streets,  and  erected  the  Cum- 
mings  block. 

In  1874  the  three  brothers  and  the 
sister  had  died  and  then  all  the  real 
estate  at  Smiths  Mills  was  sold  and 
the  name  associated  with  that  village 
for  seventy-five  years  disappeared 
from  its  rolls. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the 
roads  intersect,  forming  four  corners 
In  tracing  the  titles  of  the  various 
lands  this  will  be  a  convenient  start- 
ing point.  The  vacant  lot  on  the 
northeast  corner  belonged  to  the  set- 
off made  probably  in  1680,  when  the 
mills  were  ordered  built,  and  George 
Babcock  and  Henry  Tucker  engaged 
to  perform  the  work.  The  land  laid 
out  to  Babcock  included  this  lot,  and 
in  1706,  by  a  mortgage  from  Return 
Babcock,  a  son  of  George,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Elishib  Smith. 
At  his  death  in  17  65  it  passed  by  his 
will  to  his  son,  Joseph,  from  whom  it 
was  inherited  by  his  son,  Elishib.  The 
subsequent  transfers  were:  1793, 
Elishib  Smith  to  Benjamin  Cummings; 
1802,   Jacob   Anthony;    1S06,    B.    Cum- 


mings, Abijah  Packard,  Isaac  and 
Gideon  Rowland,  Jr.  This  lot  was 
bounded  east  by  mill  privilege  of  Gif- 
ford  and  Tucker,  who  operated  the 
saw  mill.  Between  1823  and  1S29  the 
other  owners  sold  to  the  Cummings, 
and  it  became  the  property  of  John 
Cummings;  and  then  Elizabeth  S. 
Cummings,  until  in  1874  she  sold  the 
same  to  Phebe  W.  Seabury,  wife  of 
Warren. 

Next  north  of  .this  is  part  of  the 
property  that  was  set  off  to  Elishib 
Smith,  and  then  passed  to  his  son, 
Joseph;  1776,  John  Allen;  1777,  Bar- 
nabas Mosher;  1795,  Jacob  Anthony; 
1-806,  Benjamin  Cummings;  1S35, 
John  Cummings  to  Gamaliel  Packard; 
by  inheritance  to  Morris  P.  Howland; 
1S66,  John  B.  Gifford  and  John  C. 
Russell. 

The  estate  next  north  was  laid  out 
to  William  Hart,  who  owned  between 
the  river  and  the  road,  from  this  point 
north  of  the  Fall  River  Branch  rail- 
road. Hart  died  in  1735,  devising  this 
land  to  his  son,  Archippas;  1739, 
Henry  Tucker;  1746,  Barnabas 
Mosher,  who  built  the  north  end  of 
the  present  house;  1753,  William 
Mosher,  who  built  the  south  half  of 
the  house;  1828,  Hannah  Mosher  to 
Captain  WTilliam  Tucker;  1895,  Hope 
Kirby  to  George  F.  Weeden;  19  00,  An- 
drew H.  King. 

William  Hart  was  one  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  his  town,  having  personal 
property  of  £23  0  and  real  estate 
£1,600.  In  the  inventory  of  his  es- 
tate were  mentioned  books,  side  saddle 
and  pillion,  three  candlesticks,  five 
porringers,  12  pewter  spoons,  nine 
pewter  plates  and  three  platters.  In 
16  58  Richard  Hart  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Portsmouth,  and  may  have  been  an 
ancestor  of  William,  who  came  to 
Dartmouth  in  1703.  His  later  home- 
stead house  built  in  1725  is  still  stand- 
ing on  the  west  side  of  the  Faunce 
Corner  road,  north  of  the  railroad  lo- 
cation, and  is  known  as  the  Harry 
Morse  place.  The  house  owned  by 
William  Tucker  and  for  many  years 
closely  associated  with  his  name,  is  a 
fine  example  of  village  Colonial  archi- 
tecture, in  which  comfort,  convenience 
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and  durability  contribute  to  attractive- 
ness with  no  ornamentation  of  ex- 
terior. 

Next  north  of  the  homestead  of 
"William  Tucker  is  that  owned  in  re- 
cent years  by  John  W.  Barker.  Like  all 
those  tracts  on  the  east  side  of  this 
road  the  land  was  laid  out  to  William 
Hart,  and  in  1804  was  sold  by  William 
Hart,  a  descendant,  to  John  Tucker; 
1814,  Benjamin  Tucker;  1830,  John 
Barker  and  Isaac  Barker;  then  by  in- 
heritance to  John  W.  Barker,  a  son  of 
Isaac.  Isaac  Barker  and  his  son,  John 
W.,  occupied  for  many  years  a  stall 
in  the  New  Bedford  market.  Isaac 
began  in  the  old  market  on  Second 
street,  where  the  police  station  now  is, 
and  when  that  was  superseded  by  the 
new  town  hall  and  market  in  184  0  he 
moved  there,  and  his  son  continued  as 
long1  as  the  building  was  occupied  for 
that  purpose. 

The  farm  next  north  was  originally 
part  of  the  William  Hart  land,  and 
descended  to  Luke  Hart;  1799,  Luke 
Hart  sold  to  John  Briggs;  179  9,  Briggs 
to  Davenport  Sherman;  1S2S,  Abijah 
Packard  to  Ezekiel  Chase,  Jr.,  and  by 
inheritance  to  Ira  Chase.  This  house 
is  nearly  opposite  the  new  town  burial 
ground. 

Next  north  the  land  was  owned 
originally  by  William  Hart  and 
passed  to  his  descendants:  1808, 
William  Hart,  Jr.,  to  William  Hart,  22 
acres;  180S,  William  Hart  to  William 
H.  Potter,  this  and  the  4  0  acres  north 
of      it.  Potter    probably    built    the 

house.  It  was  inherited  by  William 
and  Benjamin  Potter,  and  in  1S54, 
William  Potter  conveyed  it  to  Philip  S. 
Pool.  In  18  66  the  heirs  of  Pool  sold 
it  to  Luthan  T.  Davis. 

At  the  northwest  of  the  Four  Cor- 
ners the  land  was  inclosed  in  the 
George  Babcock  layout.  At  his  death 
the  farm  was  inherited  by  his  son, 
Return,  who  sold  it  to  Elishib  Smith 
in  1706.  This  farm  included  a  large 
tract  extending  west  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  Chase  hill;  its  south  line 
being  between  the  old  Head  of  West- 
port  road  and  the  modern  way  to 
Fall    River.     At   the    death    of    Elishib 


Smith  in  1765  the  entire  farm  was  de- 
vised to  his  son  Joseph;  1767,  Joseph 
Smith  to  Benjamin  Allen;  1824,  Ben- 
jamin Allen,  Jr.,  to  Anna  Allen,  his 
niece;  1861,  Hillary  S'andford  to 
Tabitha  Cornell;  1861,  Isaac  M. 
Miller;  1S74,  Simeon  llawes,  the  part 
north  of  the  road.  In  1908  it  is 
owrfed  by  the  heirs  of  Sylvanus  T. 
Hawes.  The  latter  enlarged  the  house 
which  had  already  been  the  subject  of 
several  additions.  The  old  part  com- 
prising one  room  and  the  chamber 
over  it  was  built  by  Elishib  Smith  be- 
tween 1730  and  1740.  There  is  no 
way  to  decide  where  the  Babcock 
house  stood,  but  possibly  near  that 
built  by  Smith.  The  land  owned  by 
Elishib  Smith  at  Smiths  Mills  com- 
prised   nearly   three   hundred    acres. 

Next  north  of  the  farm  of  Elishib 
Smith  was  the  farm  conveyed  by  John 
Fish  in  17  03  to  Josiah  Merrihew.  In 
those  days  the  road  direct  to  Hix 
Meeting  House  had  not  been  opened. 
This  farm  extended  on  the  west  line 
of  the  Faunce  Corner  way  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  Quaker  burial 
ground.  It  comprised  over  one  hun- 
dred acres.  The  dwelling  house  stood 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads.  The 
house  lot  known  as  the  Joy  place, 
1778,  was  sold  by  the  Merrihews  to 
William  Hart;  179  7,  George  Almy; 
1803,  Lemuel  Mosher;  1S07,  Abraham 
Joy,  and  then  to  Ruth  Joy;  1903, 
D.  and  H.  Potter,  heirs  of  Ruth  Joy, 
to  Mary  B.  Grow,  who  took  down  the 
old  house  and  built  a  new  one..  A 
part  of  the  Merrihew  farm  further 
north,  in  17  54,  was  sold  by  Josiah 
Merrihew  to  the  Dartmouth  Monthly 
Meeting    of    Friends. 

The  line  between  the  Smith  and 
Merrihew  farms  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  tract  of  land  that  descended 
by  the  following  title.  It  lay  on  the 
north  edge  of  the  Smith  farm:  1776, 
Joseph  Smith  to  William  Hart;  18  09, 
Chadwick  Gifford;  1S20,  Joseph 
Davis;  183  4,  William  Gray;  183  7,  Sam- 
uel P.  Allen;  1S4  0,  Isaac  S.  Maxfield; 
1S59,  part  of  the  Maxfield  land  was 
conveyed  to  Sarah  Collins  and  by  her 
executors  in  IS 76  to  David  Sherman. 
Hence    the    north    line    of    the    Smith 
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farm  was  the  north  line  of  the  Sher- 
man   house    lot. 

Starting  again  at  the  southwest  cf 
the  Four  Corners  on  which  stands  a 
small  Christian  Baptist  meeting  house, 
the  land  was  owned  by  Cum- 
mings  and  descended  to  Elizabeth 
Cummings.  The  meeting  house  was 
built  in  1835  to  1840  by  village  con- 
tributions, but  no  deed  was  ever  given 
to  the  land.  It  still  remains  in  the 
Cummings    heirs.      The    land    west    of 

the    meeting   house,    owned    by  

Cummings,  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
new  road  to  Fall  River,  and  in  18  74 
was  sold  by  Mrs.  Cummings  to  Lean- 
der  Thomas.  The  estate  next  south 
of  the  meeting  house  was  the  home- 
stead of  the  late  Edward  Tucker.  This 
was  originally  part  of  the  Elishib 
Smith  farm,  and  in  1717  was  sold  to 
Adam  Mott,  who  built  thereon  a  house. 
In   1773   Thomas  Mott  to  John  Smith; 

1801,  Jacob  Anthony;  then-  by  inter- 
mediate deeds  to  the  Packards,  and 
1S47  to  Luthan  Potter;  1867,  Edward 
Tucker.  This  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Elishib  Smith  farm.  Next 
south  was  a  tract  owned  by  Increase 
Allen  and  given  to  his  three  daugh- 
ters. It  extended  to  the  road  to  Head 
of  Westport  and  along  the  west  line 
of  the  same  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  farm  at 'the  corner  of  the 
roads  was  conveyed  to  Jacob  Mott, 
the  son  of  Adam,  :.nd  he  sold  it,  1750, 
to  Barnabas  Mosher;  1S0S,  Barnabas 
Mosher  to  Thomas  Mott;  IS  15,  Ben- 
jamin   Cummings. 

The  farm  next  west  was  purchased 
from  Peleg  Smith  in  172  9  by  Adam 
M'oti,  ,iiid  was  transferred  as  fol- 
lows: 1819,  Thomas  Mott  to  Joseph 
.Gifford;  185  6,  heirs  of  Gilford  to 
Luthan  Potter;    180  8,   Edward  Tucker. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Chase  and  Westport  road  is  a  farm 
that  was  laid  out  to  William  Wood; 
1795,   he  sold   it  to  Barnabas  Mosher; 

1802,  Thomas  Mott;  1803,  sold  to  Ben- 
jamin Cummings.  This  was  the  home- 
stead of  the  latter  and  after  him  of 
his  unmarried  children,  William  and 
Hetty. 

Starting  again  at  the  southeast  of 
the    Four    Corners    on    which    is    thf 


stone  building  occupied  by  W.  W 
Thacher.  This  was  originally  laid  out 
for  the  mill  and  included  kind  r>n 
both  sides  of  the  river,  but  the  saw 
mill  has  always  stood  between  tin- 
road  and  the  river.  This  land  was 
probably  set  off  to  George  Babcock 
and  then  was  inherited  by  Return 
Babcock,  who  mortgaged  it,  and  the 
title  passed  to  Elishib  Smith.  In  17-68, 
the  mill  was  purchased  by  Joseph 
Tucker  from  Joseph  Smith,  and  an 
interest  was  sold  to  Abraham  and 
David  Maxfield.  In  18  03  the  property 
was  acquired  by  Benjamin  Cummings, 
and  he  formed  an  association  with 
Isaac  and  Gideon  Howland  of  Xew 
Bedford  and  Abijah  Packard,  a  mill 
wright,  and  conveyed  to  them  an  in- 
terest in  the  mill.  It  was  during  their 
ownership,  somewhere  about  1S14, 
that  a  cotton  factory  was  built  near 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  store.  In 
182  3  the  Howlands  sold  out  their  in- 
terests at  Smiths  Mills  to  Packard, 
who  at  the  same  time  purchased  the 
Cummings  share.  In  184  S,  the 
Packards  had  failed  and  their  as- 
signees conveyed  the  property  to  Wil- 
liam Cummings;  18  74,  Elizabeth  S. 
Cummings,  sold  to  Arthur  T.  Wilbur, 
Simeon  Hawes  and  Jonathan  C. 
Hawes.  In  a  division  the  Hawes  fam- 
ily took  the  land  west  of  the  river 
with   the  saw  mill. 

The  lot  next  south  of  the  saw  mill 
land  was  first  owned  by  William  Sher- 
man; 1715,  Timothy  Maxfield;  1717, 
Adam  Mott,  who  built  thereon  a 
blacksmith  shop;  1773,  Thomas  Mott 
sold  to  John  Smith;  1801,  Jacob  An- 
thony and  then  to  Benjamin  Cum- 
mings. 

Next  south  was  a  tract  of  2  5  acres 
between  the  river  and  the  road  and 
extending  as  far  south  as  the  Friends' 
burial  ground.  This  was  purchased  in 
173  0  from  Peleg  Smith  by  Adam  Mott, 
and  in  1819  was  conveyed  by  Thomas 
Mott  to  Joseph  Gifford,  and  the  same 
year  sold  to  Selina  Maxfield.  In  1S47 
it  was  conveyed  by  Philip  Sanford  to 
William  P.   Peck. 

The  burial  lot  next  south  was  a 
part  of  the  extensive  domain  owned 
by  Henry  Tucker.  A  descendant  named 
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Benjamin  Tucker  in  1S60  conveyed 
this  plot  to  the  Wilbur  branch  of  the 
society  of  Friends  for  a  cemetery. 

Reg-inning-  at  the  northeast  of  the 
Four  Corners,  which  has  already  been 
traced  from  Babcock  to  Phebe  W. 
Seabury,  we  come  next  east  to  the 
west  outlet  of  the  Mill  pond.  The 
land  between  the  two  streams  be- 
longed to  the  Elishib  Smith  land,  and 
in  179  5  was  transferred  by  Joseph 
Smith  to  his  son,  Elishib.  The  latter  in 
1793  sold  it  to  Thomaj  Smith.  In 
1775  there  was  a'  house  and  fulling 
mill  thereon.  In  1797  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Jacob  Anthony,  and  during 
his  ownership 'he  maintained  a  mer- 
chant's shop  and  had  a  liquor  license, 
sold  groceries  and  other  commodi- 
ties. In  1806  this  property  was  pur- 
chased by  the  associates  that  owned 
so  much  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
Benjamin  Cummings,  Abijah  Packard, 
a  miller,  and  Isaac  and  Gideon  How- 
land  of  New  Bedford.  Cummings 
probably  continued  the  store,  as  he 
had  a  liquor  license  thereafter  for 
years.  In  .1823  he  bought  out  the 
others  interests  in  this  lot.  The  large 
house  now  on  the  lot  was  built  be- 
tween 183  0  and  184  0  by  John  Cum- 
mings. Elizabeth  Cummings  sold  the 
property  in  1874  to  Phebe  W.  Sea- 
bury,  wife  of  Warren.  The  small  house 
on  the  east  edge  of  the  lot  near  the 
road  may  have  been  the  dwelling 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Smiths  be- 
fore 1797.  At  the  northeast  corner  of 
this  lot  was  a  grist  mill,  mentioned  in 
the  deed  to  Anthony.  The  east  outlet 
of  the  pond  in  the  old  deeds  is  called 
the   Grist   Mill   flume   or   waste   way. 

Next  east  \\,as  the  lot  on  which  for 
many  years  stood  a  store  with  col- 
onade,  first  known  as  the  Stephen 
Howland  and  A.  P.  Barker  store.  The 
land  was  originally  owned  by 
Elishib  Smith,  and  it  descended  to  his 
heirs;  1792,  Elishib  Smith  to  Benjamin 
Cummings,  who  in  1803  bought  the  in- 
terest of  Daniel  Howland.  The  lot 
had  on  it  then  "an  oil  mill."  In  1793 
it  is  described  in  a  deed  of  the  lot 
next  east  as  being  "Benjamin  Cum- 
mings' saw  mill  lot."  In  1823  Cum- 
mings deeded  to  Abijah  Packard,  this 


lot  "with  house,  barn,  oil  mill,  and 
blacksmith   shop." 

In  1S4  7  the  Packards  had  failed  and 
the  property  was  sold  to  Stephen 
Howland,  and  he  later  sold  it  to  Wil- 
liam Cummings;  in  1S73,  Adeliza  Sea- 
bury. 

Next  east,  extending  along  the  north 
side  of  the  road  as  far  as  the  head  of 
the  Slocum  road,  lay  the  farm  ac- 
quired partly  by  layout  and  partly  by 
purchase  by  Timothy  Maxfield,  the 
first  by  that  name  to  reside  in  Dart- 
mouth. He  died  in  1773  and  by  will 
gave  to  his  son,  Timothy,  that  portion 
of  his  farm  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  and  to  his  son,  John,  the  land 
on  south  side.  The  road  by  the  Sara- 
toga House  was  not  opened  until  1797. 
John  Maxfield  had  a  liquor  license 
just   before   the   Revolutionary   war. 

Next  east  of  the  store  lot  was  a 
tract  that  extended  to  the  old  school- 
house  lot,  a  distance  of  4  50  feet,  which 
in  1S29  was  conveyed  by  Jonathan 
Wood  and  wife  to  Abijah  Packard.  It 
was  conveyed  to  Henry  S.  Packard  in 
1832  and  became  his  homestead.  When 
the  Packards  failed  in  1847  this  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  William  Cummings 
and  became  his  homestead.  In  1S73  it 
was  transferred  by  Benjamin  T.  Cum- 
mings to  Adeliza  Seabury,  wife  of  Cor  • 
nelius.  In  1894  Henry  C.  Seabury  con- 
veyed a  lot  next  west  of  the  school- 
house  to   Nancy   G.   Ryder. 

The  purchase  of  the  schoolhouse  lot 
was  made  by  school  district  No.  14  in 
1843,  from  Seth  Maxfield. 

The  balance  of  the  Maxfield  land  to 
the  east  and  northeast  along  the  Hath- 
away road  was  divided  and  sold  in 
small  parcels.  Somewhere  on  the 
north  side  of  this  road  was  the  dwell- 
ing house  of  the  first  Timothy  Max- 
field, but  the  record  fails  to  indicate 
the  spot.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  all 
the     Maxfields    of     Dartmouth. 

Beginning  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Four  Corners  at  the  store,  next  east 
across  the  river  is  now  a  stone  mill 
built  by  the  Cummings  about  1S4S. 
The  land  between  the  two  mill  pond 
outlets  was  a  part  of  the  Babcock- 
Smith  ownership.  1777  Elishib  Smith 
old  some  to  John  Maxfield;  1803,  John 
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Chase;  1S04,  Benjamin  Cummings  with 
house;  1874, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cummings 
to  Arthur  T.  Wilbur,  Simeon  and  Jon- 
athan C.  Hawes;  in  the  division  this 
part  went  to  Wilbur  and  he  sold  the 
ame  to  Christopher  White;  1S80.  Rob- 
ert   F.    Seabury. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  east  outlet 
of  the  pond  is  a  double  house  that 
for  years  was  the  village  tavern.  The 
land  was  a  part  of  a  set  off  to  Timo- 
thy Maxfield;  1818,  Hillet  Gifford; 
1821,  B.  Cummings;  W.  Cummings, 
Abigal  Packard,  Isaac  and  Gideon 
Howland;  1S30,  Jonathan  Collins; 
1836,  Samuel  P.  Owen;  1852.  Eleazer 
Phillips;  1S52.  Samuel  Hudson;  1S54, 
John  Cummings;  1895,  Sylvanus  T. 
Hawes.  The  present  house  was  built 
in  182  0  by  Gifford.  From  1831  it  was 
used   as   a   tavern. 

Next  east  is  a  small  lot  that  was 
bought  in  1855  by  Philip  O.' Pool  and 
at  his  death  descended  to  his  heirs, 
one  whom  was  the  wife  of  H.  W.  Wha- 
lon. 

Next  east  is  a  narrow  lot  on  which 
is  a  large  house  located  well  back  from 
the  road.  It  was  originally  owned 
by  Timothy  Maxfield;  1842,  by  David 
G.  Wilson;  1S44,  Allen  S.  Simmons; 
1845,  Washington  B.  Tripp;  1862, 
Clarissa  M.  Avers. 

Next  east  is  a  lot  on  which  stands 
the  Wilbur  Friends  meeting  house.  In 
1845  Simmons  sold  to  Perry  Gifford; 
1848,  Benjamin  Tucker;  1850,  over- 
seers of  Friends  meeting.  The  Tucker 
family  at  Smiths  Mills  adopted  the 
Wilbur  side  of  the  1845  controversy 
and  since  that  date  have  comprised  the 
greater  part  of  the  membership. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Tucker  road 
the  owners  have  been:  184  2.  David  G. 
Wilson;*  then  J.  and  B.  Cummings; 
1S45,  Amos  Cornell;  1S4S,  Otis  Snow; 
1872,  heirs  of  Wm.  Cummings  to  David 
M.   and   Eunice  B.   Miller. 

Next  south  on  the  Tucker  road  in 
1844  Simmons  sold  to  Philip  O.  Poole; 
-1S61,  Abiatha  P.  Haskins;  1S73,  Phe- 
be  H.  Vickery. 

Next  south  of  this  was  a  lot  pur- 
chased by  the  Dartmouth  Friends  in 
1827  from  Isaac  A.  Maxfield,  and  here 


was  built  a  meeting  house.  In  1889 
the  lot  was  sold  to  Charles  A.  Cor- 
nell. 

The  property  next  south  extended 
from  the  Tucker  road  to  the  river  and 
was  part  of  the  Maxfield  land:  183  9, 
it  was  sold  by  Isaac  S.  Maxfield  to 
Abraham  Tucker;  IS  SI,  Charles  Tuck- 
er and  others  to  Simeon  Hawes  and 
others;  1S9  3,  Sylvanus  T.  Hawes  sold 
the  south  end  on  the  road  for  a  school 
house. 

South  of  the  school  house  lot  is  an 
estate  known  as  the  Eddy  place.  It 
was  on  the  south  edge  of  the  Timothy 
Maxfield  layout  and  next  came  the 
farm  of  Henry  Tucker;  in  1827  the 
other  Maxfield  heirs  sold  to  Isaac  C. 
Maxfield;  1845,  Elihu  Kirby;  1850, 
George  M.  Eddy;  1S74,  Elizabeth  H. 
Eddy  to  Isaac  S.  Brownell  and  Charles 
H.  Jenney;  1S75,  Asa  Thompson;  18S8, 
John  T.  Wilbur;  1S93,  Benjamin  J. 
Potter;  19  06,  Ephraim  C.  Palmer.  It 
comprised  10  acres  and  extended  from 
road  to  the  river. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  the  New 
Bedford  and  Tucker  roads  was  the  east 
part  of  the  layout  to  Timothy  Maxfield, 
and  extended  to  a  point  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  It  was  purchased  from 
the  Maxfield  heirs  by  Dr.  Simon  P. 
Winslow,  a  famous  country  physician, 
well  known  in  that  vicinity.  At  his 
decease  before  1853  a  division  of  this 
land  was  made  and  the  south  end  on 
the  Tucker  road  went  to  his  son.  Giles 
Winslow,  and  the  balance  fronting  on 
the  New  Bedford  road  went  to  a 
daughter.  Sarah  L.  Cleaveland. 

The  lot  at  the  corner  of  the  roads 
was  sold  in  185  4  to  Ruth  L.  Nye  and 
by  her  in  1S66  to  William  Barker,  Jr. 
The  land  to  the  eastward  was  sold  by 
Mrs.  Cleaveland  to  John  W.  Barker 
in  1853  and  the  same  year  to  William 
C.  Vickery. 

Dr.  Winslow's  house  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tucker  road  on  land 
which  he  purchased  in  1S19  from  John 
Chase  which  was  the  south  part  of  the 
Maxfield  land.  The  rest  of  the  land 
out  to  the  New  Bedford  road  Dr.  Wins- 
low purchased  in  1S2  9.  In  the  New 
Bedford  Mercury  of  August,  1S23,  ap- 
pears the  statement  that  the  house  of 
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Dr.  O.  P.  Winslow  at  Smiths  Mills  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  his  wile  was 
killed. 

When  King  Philip  passed  through 
the  locality  that  we  now  call  Smiths 
Mills  in  June  167G  a  few  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  Capt.  Benjamin  Church  there 
was  not  in  existence  a  single  English 
habitation.  A  few  weeks  later  the  war 
ended  by  the  death  of  Philip  in  the 
swamp  at  Bristol.  Soon  after  the 
scattered  inhabitants  returned,  the 
only  one  in  this  region  whose  name 
is  recorded  being  Henry  Tucker.  The 
proprietors  before  1G80  passed  a  vote 
entering  into  a  contract  with  Tucker 
and  a  millwright  named  George  Bab- 
cock  to  build  a  mill.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  proprietors  named  the  lo- 
cation or  left  the  selection  to  the  build- 
ers. But  Smiths  Mills  was  the  situation 
and  the  mills  were  running  in  1681. 
On  his  return  to  his  farm  it  is  said 
that  Henry  Tucker  built  a  stone  house 
which  stood  next  to  the  old  house  own- 
ed by  Job  S.  Gidley.  He  proposed  to 
have  a  structure  that  would  defy  the 
firebrand  of  the  savage.  While  de- 
scendants still  own  tnat  portion  of  his 
farm  near  the  spot,  a  different  expe- 
rience has  come  to  other  contempora- 
ries who  with  him  established  this 
flourishing  village.  The  Babcock  who 
came  to  build  and  operate  the  mills 
soon  after  1700  had  moved  awav  from 
he  town.  John  Fish  whose  large  farm 
was  on  the  northwest  sold  the  south 
part  to  his  son-in-law  Merrihew  and 
the  north  portion  to  John  Kirby,  and 
these  and  later  owners  named  Mosher 
are  no  longer  known  in  the  vicinity. 
On    both    sides    of    the    road    north    to 


Quanapog  lay  the  fertile  farms  of  Wil- 
liam Hart  and  his  descendants  which 
they  owned  and  occupied  for  over  a 
century.  About  1800  they  transferred 
what  lands  they  still  held  and  removed 
to  New  Bedford.  The  Smiths  held  suc- 
cessful control  of  the  affairs  of  the  vil- 
lage during  the  same  period  and  they 
departed  to  other  towns.  Under  the 
skill  and  able  management  of  the 
Cummings,  the  village  reached  its 
highest  point  of  development  after  the 
year  of  1812.  But  the  names  of  Cum- 
mings and  Packard  no  longer  appear 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  Maxfields 
who  lived  east  of  the  river  are  not 
enrolled  among  the  residents. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  time  has  dealt 
kindly  with  Smiths  Mills.  Depending 
entirely  "for  its  growth  and  importance 
upon  the  value  and  attractiveness  of 
its  water  power,  wher  this  single  ad- 
vantage came  into  competition  with 
steam,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  little 
water  mills  would  have  to  yield  and 
the  business  of  the  village  would  dis- 
appear. For  years  the  Cummings 
brothers  owned  and  operated  the  mills 
•and  stores  and  each  line  of  business 
assisted  all  the  others  and  the  most 
successful  cooperation  was  maintained. 
It  was  in  IS 74  that  the  Cummings  in- 
terests here  were  sold  and  since  that 
date  the  stores  and  mills,  have  been 
conducted  separately  by  differen*  own- 
ers. Probably  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions no  man,  however  skilful,  could 
ever  attract  again  the  business  that 
Benjamin  Cummings  developed  in  IS 06 
to  182  0.  Hereafter  Smiths  Mills  must 
be  a  vilage  of  homes,  a  suburb  of  New 
Bedford. 


The  Cummings  Store  and  House  at  Smith  Mills 
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Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building,  Water  street,  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  on  June  30,  1908. 


THE  KEMPTON  FAMILY  IN  OLD  DARTMOUTH 

Mary  Kempton  Taber 

SOCIAL  LIFE  AMONG  THE  FRIENDS  OF  LONG  AGO 

Mary  Eastman  Bradford 

HEAD  OF  WESTPORT  AND  ITS  FOUNDERS 

Henry  Barnard  Worth 


[Note.— The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the 
society  quarterly  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  each  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  also  at  Hutchinson's  Book  Store. 


"  The  great  object  of  local  history  is  to  furnish 
the  first  elements  of  general  history,  to  record  facts 
rather  than  deductions  from  facts.  In  small  settle- 
ments dotted  over  this  country  were  found  many  of 
the  first  moving  causes  which  operated  upon  and 
revolutionized  public  opinion.  Many  facts,  minute 
in  themselves,  and  regarded  by  many  as  trivial  and  un- 
important, are  really  of  great  service.  The  details, 
which  it  is  the  appropriate  province  of  the  local 
historian  to  spread  before  the  public,  are  not  so 
much  history  itself  as  materials  for  history." 

—  Shatluck 


PROCEEDINGS 


TWENTIETH    MEETING 


Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 


IN  THEIR    BUILDING 


WATER   STREET,   NEW   BEDFORD, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

JUNE    30,    I  908. 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety held  its  twentieth  regular  meet- 
ing the  evening-  of  June  30  with  a 
good  -attendance  in  spite  of  the  very 
warm  weather.  The  program  tor  the 
evening  comprised  papers  on  "The 
Kempton  Family  in  Old  Dartmouth," 
by  Miss  Mary  Kempton  'Taber;  and 
"Social  Life  am,ong  the  Friends  of  Long- 
Ago,"  by  Miss  Mary  Eastman  Brad- 
ford. Both  papers  were  listened  to 
with  much  interest  and  cordial  appre- 
ciation. 

In  introducing  the  first  speaker  of 
the    evening.    President   Wood    said: 

"In  the  history  of  Old  Dartmouth 
no  name  is  older  than  that  of  Kemp- 
ton for  it  appears  upon  our  earliest 
record. 


Among  the  many  descendants  of  the 
family  of  Kempton  now  living,  few 
of  them  bearing  the  name,  there  are  a 
goodly  number  who  are  living  in  the 
very  district  set  off  to  their  progeni- 
tor, old  Manasseh  Kempton,  2  50  years 
ago. 

"Our  fellow  member  who  is  to  speak 
to  us  this  evening  is  now  living,  and 
I  believe  has  always  lived  in  about  the 
centre  of  the  largest  tract  that  be- 
longed to  this  worthy  ancestor.  She 
is  well  fitted  to  speak  to  you  en  the 
subject  which  she  has  chosen,  for  she 
has  always  been  proud  of  the  Kemp- 
tons.  I  introduce  Miss  Mary  Kempton 
Taber,  who  will  address  us  on  the 
Kempton    family   in    Old    Dartmouth." 


THE  THREE  MEETING  HOUSES  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY 
IN  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Courtesy  of  the  First  Congregational  Society) 
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In  each  of  these  Meeting-Houses  the  Kempton  Family  were  prominent  members 

and  pew-holders. 
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The  Kempton  Family  in  Old  Dartmouth 


By  Mary  Kempton  Taber 


"Ephraim  Kempton  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth in  the  ship  Ann  August,  1623. 
He  was  the  first  Kempton  to  come  to 
this  country.  (The  name  was  some- 
time spelled  Kimton.)  His  two  sons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  came  with 
him.  The  father  died  in  1645,  the  sons 
were  appointed  administrators  of  his 
estate.  Ephraim  2d  married  and 
settled  in  Scituate. 

"Manasseh  was  a  very  noteful  citizen 
a  man  of  great  executive  ability;  was 
chosen  deputy  to  the  general  court, 
surveyor  of  highways,  and  assessor  of 
taxes,  serving  many  terms  in  each 
office.  In  1624  he  married  Julian, 
widow  of  George  Morton,  thus  com- 
mencing what  afterward  became  a 
very  close  relation  with  the  Morton 
family,  especially  noticeable  in  the 
christian  names  in  both  families, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  being  used 
over  and   over  again. 

"He  was  one  of  the  original  36 
purchasers   of   Dartmouth   in    16  5  2. 

"He  died  without  children  in  1662. 
The  records  said,  'He  did  much  good 
in   his   place   the    time   God   lent   him.' 

"In  1714  there  was  a  Manasseh 
Kempton  in  Southampton,  Long 
Island,  by  occupation  a  gunsmith, 
who  was  formerly  of  Plymouth.  He 
represented  the  Kempton  landed  in- 
terest in  Dartmouth  which  he  derived 
from  his  uncle  Manasseh.  There  is 
considerable  mystery  how  the  South- 
ampton Manasseh  obtained  title  to 
the  Dartmouth  lands;  as  the  original 
purchaser  left  no  will  his  supposed 
heir  would  be  his  brother  Ephraim, 
but  this  brother  never  owned  the 
Dartmouth  lands  according  to  the 
records;  and  a  still  further  problem 
is  to  decide  who  the  Long  Island  man 
was;  if  the  original  purchaser  was 
his  uncle,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
the  Scituate  Ephraim  could  be  his 
father,  but  there  is  no  record  estab- 
lishing this  fact,  and  when  later  this 
gunsmith  transfered  his  Dartmouth 
lands  to  Ephraim  Kempton  3d,  he 
calls  him  his  cousin,  which  is  an  ab- 
surdity, if  this  Ephraim  was  his  own 
brother. 

"The  confusion  created  by  these 
different  relationships  given  in  the 
deed,  leaves  in  considerable  doubt  the 
relation  of  the  Long  Island  man  to 
the  families  in  Plymouth;  one  thing, 
however,  seems  certain,  that  as  he 
died  about  1736,  Manasseh,  the  first 
purchaser  could  not  have  been  his 
father. 

"In   1733,  Manasseh  transferred  most 


of  his  Dartmouth  lands,  consisting  of 
extensive  tracts  of  swamps,  wood- 
land, and  shore  meadows.  Years  be- 
fore, the  proprietors  in  the  division 
of  the  common  lands  had  allotted  to 
the  Long  Island  Kempton  extensive 
tracts  of  upland,  meadow  and  cedar 
swamps  in  Dartmouth.  The  first  was 
150  acres  at  the  extreme  end  of  Scon- 
ticut  Neck';  the  second  was  a  farm 
of  100  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Acushnet  river  north  of  the  terminus 
of  the  Coggeshall  street  bridge;  the 
third  was  c  tract  of  4  0  acres  on.  the 
east  side  of  Clarks  Point,  divided  by 
Butler  street;  the  fourth  was  a  tract 
of  woodland  comprising  300  acres  in 
Smith  Mills,  lying  between  North 
Lartmouth  railroad  station  and  tlie 
road  between  Faunces  Corner  and 
Hixville;  the  fifth,  known  as  the 
Homestead  and  designated  by  Thomas 
M.  Stetson  as  'a  magnificent  rect- 
angle,' was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Acushnet  river,  on  the  west  by 
Rockdale  avenue,  its  south  line  100 
feet  south  of  Spring  street,  the  north 
boundary  100  feet  north  of  Sycamore 
street,  and  its  area  over  4  00  acres, 

"The  distinguishing  marks  along  the 
south  side  have  been  obliterated  for 
over  a  century,  except  a  curious  .log 
in  the  west  line  of  County  street  in 
front  of  the  residence  of  the  late 
James  Arnold,  which  may  be  observed 
as   late  as  the  Atlas  of   18  71. 

"The  north  boundary  of  the  Kemp- 
ton farm  can  be  easily  traced:  Rock- 
dale avenue  at  a  point  320  feet  north 
of  West  Maxfield  street,  changes  its 
direction;  this  point  is  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Kempton  home- 
stead. The  line  extended  about  100 
feet  north  of  Sycamore  street,  at 
Pleasant  street  crossing  the  Armory 
lot.  and  reac'Uing  Purchase  street 
420  feet  north  of  Maxiield  street. 
Within  this  domain  the  village  of 
Bedford  started.  The  county  road 
traversed  this  farm  as  early  as  1711, 
and  later  was  called  County  street; 
extending  therefrom,  east  and  west, 
were  farm  lanes  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  modern  streets.  On  its  wa- 
ter front  was  built  12  of  the  15 
wharves  that  were  in  existence  in 
1S20.  Here  was  built  in  1794  the  first 
school  house,  situated  on  Purchase 
street;  a  meeting  house,  built  in  1795. 
northwest  corner  of  Purchase  and  Wil- 
liam streets;  and  dwellings  of  Bed- 
ford's  first   merchants. 

"While  the  Kemptons  owned  valu- 
able  interests   in   Dartmouth   from   the 


date  of  the  purchase  in  1652,  yet  for 
over  eighty  years  none  of  them  lived 
on  Buzzards  bay  until  Ephraim  came 
to  Dartmouth  in  1736,  being  the  lirst 
of  that  name  to  reside  in  this  part  of 
the   province. 

"The  Long  Island  Manasseh  in  1733 
transferred  the  land  on  Clarks  Neck, 
the  homestead  on  the  west  side  of 
the  AcusTmet  liver,  and  the  Smith 
Mills  woodland  to  'my  loving  cousin, 
Ephraim  Kempton  of  Plymouth,  ship- 
wright'; in  his  will,  probated  in  173G, 
he  devised  the  remainder  of  his  Dart- 
mouth lands  to  'my  kinsman,  William 
Kempton,  ship  carpenter,  now  living 
in  the  town  of  Plymouth.'  William 
and  Ephraim  were  sons  of  Ephraim 
2nd,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
if  the  Long  Islander  was  another  son, 
why  he  should  have  described  one 
brother  as  'my  kinsman'  and  the  other 
as  'my  cousin.' 

"This  included  the  end  of  Sconticut 
Neck  and  the  farm  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Acushnet  river.  In 
174  2  William  Kempton  transferred  to 
Jethro  Delano  the  Sconticut  Neck 
land,  the  transfer  describing  it  as 
'given  me  by  my  honored  Uncle  Ma- 
nasseh Kempton,  late  of  Long  Island.' 

"William  occupied  as  his  homestead 
the  farm  on  the  east  of  the  Acush- 
net river.  The  Smith  Mills  property 
was   conveyed   to  William    Ryder. 

"When  the  transfer  was  made  of 
the  great  homestead  to  Ephraim 
Kempton  there  must  have  been  a 
family  arrangement  that  a  portion  of 
it  was  intended  for  Samuel  Kempton, 
the  brother  of  Ephraim,  as  a  short 
time  later  Ephraim  conveyed  to  Sam- 
uel the  south  third  of  the  homestead; 
the  north  line  of  this  section  was  100 
feet  south  of  Elm  street.  Ephraim 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  farm 
as  his  homestead;  also  the  Clarks 
Neck   lot   until   his   death    in    175S. 

"Samuel  Kempton  never  resided  in 
Dartmouth,-  but  in  1744  conveyed  his 
tract  of  150  acres  to  Colonel  Samuel 
Willis;  it  is  said  that  the  latter  built 
a  house  for  his  son,  Ebenezer,  on  the 
west  side  of  County  street  at  the  head 
of  William  street,  and  when,  in  174 S, 
Colonel  Willis  transferred  the  150 
acres  to  Joseph  Russell,  the  latter  oc- 
cupied  this   house    as   his   homestead. 

"William  Kempton,  the  owner  of 
the  Fairhaven  farm,  at  his  death  in 
17S7  devised  his  homestead  to  his 
three  sons,  William,  Stephen  and 
James;  it  was  occupied  by  these  sons 
and  their  descendants  for  many  years 
after.  This  farm  lay  in  the  hollow 
between  the  hills,  one  at  Dahls  Cor- 
ner and  the  other  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Coggeshall  street  bridge,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  river  eastward  a  third 
of  a   mile;    within   its   limits   were   the 


Tripp    farms,     Gould     place,     and     the 
Woodside    cemetery. 

"The  son,  William,  Jr.,  moved  to 
Acushnet  Village,  and  at  one  ti un- 
owned and  occupied  the  house  north- 
west corner  of  Lunds  corner.  He  also 
established  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Acushnet  river,  the  old  tavern  which 
is  situated  en  the  south  side  of  Un- 
read and  is  the  third  building  east  of 
the  bridge,  for  half  a  century  this 
tavern  was  a  famous  resort  for  con- 
vivial persons  living  in  New  Bedford. 
Ii-  175S  at  the  death  of  Ephraim 
Kempton  the  lirst  Dartmouth  resident, 
he  gave  by  will  his  Clarks  Neck  lot  to 
his  children,  Thomas  and  Joanna,  the 
k.tter  the  wife  of  Benj.  Drew,  she  sold 
her  interest  later  to  Esther  Butler,  her 
niece,  and  they  divided  the  tract  and 
Butler  street  was  opened  on  the  divi- 
sion line.  Some  of  this  tract  is  still 
owned  by  the  Kempton  descendants. 

"The  homestead  farm  of  Ephraim, 
the  south  third  of  which  was  between 
Sveamore  and  Elm  streets,  he  gave  by 
will  to  his  son,  William,  the  same  who 
lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  Acushnet 
river,  and  the  rest  of  the  homestead 
to   his  son  Thomas. 

"The  division  'ine  between  William 
and  Thomas  was  Kempton  street, 
which  had  been  opened  as  a  traveled 
lane  in  17  78  at  the  time  of  the  British 
raid.  In  his  will  William  Kempton 
gave  the  section  between  Elm  and 
Kempton  streets  to  three  other  sons, 
Benjamin,    Manasseh    and    Ephraim. 

"During  the  years  between  1760  and 
1S0C  these  three  Kempton  brothers 
were  selling  house  lots.  Thomas 
Kempton  at  his  death  in  176!),  by  will 
gave  the  sections  of  his  homestead  be- 
tween Kempton  and  Hillman  streets 
to  his  son  Ephraim,  the  other  half 
of  his  homestead  north  of  Hillman 
street    to    his   son    Thomas. 

"When  the  Clarks  Point  tract  was 
assigned  to  Manasseh  Kempton,  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  flowed  north 
into  the  river,  south  of  where  the 
Butler  mill  is  now  located.  Fresh 
water  was  not  abundant  on  Clarks 
Neck,  consequently  this  stream  was 
considered  a  public  convenience  rather 
than  a  private  right,  as  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Kempton  tract  the 
proprietors  laid  oat  a  watering  place, 
which  was  a  strip  of  land  extending 
from  the  road  to  the  brook  over  6  00 
feet  distant;  through  this  strip  ten 
rods  wide,  animals  could  be  driven  to 
the    water. 

"When  the  Kempton  watering  place, 
comprising  4  acres,  was  found  to  be 
or  greater  extent  than  the  needs  of 
the  public  required.,  the  town  of  New 
Bedford  placed  a  school  house  at  the 
west  end  and  a  powder  house  further 
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east.  Within  a  few  years  the  old  wood- 
en school  house  had  given  way  to  a 
handsome  brick  structure;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  original  grant, 
any  person  today  could  drive  a  herd 
of  cattle  down  by  the  school  house  to 
the  ancient  brook.  In  a  division  of  the 
Kempton  lands  in  1850  among  15 
heirs,  they  received  the  .  numerous 
tracts  between  County  street  and 
Rockdale  avenue,  and  on  both  sides  of 
Mill    and    North    street. 

"The  lot  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  County  and  Mill  streets  was  as- 
signed to  Ephraim  Kempton,  the  lot 
next  north  was  allotted  to  Alfred 
Kempton,  and  they  built  their  man- 
sions   that    time    on    these    lots. 

'"The  land  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  County  and  North  streets  originally 
occupied  by  the  first  Kempton  house, 
finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
late  David  B.  Kempton. 

"The  first  Kempton  dwelling  was  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  County  and 
North  etreets,  occupied  by  Ephraim 
3d,  who  died  1758;  this  home  was  two 
stories  and  had  a  long  sloping  roof  as 
houses  were  built  in  those  days;  was 
taken  down  by  David  Kempton  2d 
about  1S00,  and  in  its  place  he  erected 
a  dwelling,  and  this  was  demolished 
by  the  late  David  B.  Kempton,  who 
built  a  house  on  the  ^ame  site. 

"Col.  Thomas  Kempton's  house 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  Waldon 
street,  fronted  south  with  a  long  old 
fashioned   north   roof. 

"Manasseh  Kempton  living  during 
the  Revolutionary  "War,  built  his  house 
in  a  field,  and  when  streets  were  laid 
out  it  stood  on  south  west  corner  of 
Second  and  Elm  streets.  Manasseh's 
heirs  in  180G  sold  this  house  to  a 
descendant  and  it  stands  today  on 
Elm  street,  next  west  of  the  corner  of 
Second  street. 

"The  numerous  descendants  of  the 
Kempton  family  built  their  houses  on 
different  points  of  the  great  home- 
stead. 

"The  Kemptons  resided  only  in  New 
Bedford  and  Fairhaven.  and  not  any- 
where else  in  Dartmouth. 

"No  Kempton  ever  owned  a  wharf 
or  had  a  ship  named  for  him;  for 
over  a  century  after  the  family  settled 
in  Dartmouth,  only  one  engaged  in  the 
whaling  business,  the  late  David  B. 
Kempton. 

"The  peculiar  development  of  the 
whaling  business  seems  to  have  result- 
ed in  this  condition,  the  ships  were 
built,  manned,  and  repaired,  by  men 
who  resided  north  of  Union  street,  but 
owned  by  men  living  south  of  Union 
street. 

"The  Kemptons  were  farmers,  trad- 
ers,  and   many   mechanics,    not  engag- 


ing in  large  enterprises  very  few  met 
with    financial    reverses. 

"The  Kemptons  were  all  Congre- 
gationalists,    not   one  a   Quaker. 

"William  Kempton  owned  half  a 
pew  in  the  meeting  house  at  Acushnet, 
built  1744.  There  were  39  proprietors 
of  the  meeting  house  on  the  north 
west  corner  of  Purchase  and  William 
streets,    built  1795. 

"Eight  were  Kemptons;  Ephraim 
owned  a  whole  pew  in  that  meeting 
house.  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  each 
owned  a  pew  in  the  meeting  house  on 
the  north  west  corner  of  Union  and 
Eighth    streets,    built    1838. 

"The  singular  fact  is  that  the  Con- 
gregationalists  resided  north  of  Union 
street,  the  Quakers  south  of  Union 
street.  The  lines  drawn  between 
Quakers  and  Pilgrims  in  1730  were 
very  strong,  and  any  persons  of  Puri- 
tan tendencies  moving  into  Dartmouth 
after  that  date  would  not  affiliate  with 
the  Quakers;  and  as  Ephraim  Kemp- 
ton, 3rd,  had  been  an  attendant  at  the 
Congregational  church  in  Duxbury, 
none  of  his  descendants  were  Quak- 
ers; they  were  not  in  any  way  de- 
pendent upon  the  Friends,  as  they 
were    rich    themselves. 

"The  Purchase  street  school  house 
was  built  about  1794  by  a  number  of 
men  connected  with  the  Congrega- 
tional church  residing  in  Bedford  vil- 
lage. Among  the  proprietors  were 
Ephraim,  Manasseh  and  Thomas 
Kempton,  also  Benjamin  Hill,  whose 
wife   was  a  Kempton. 

"A  modern  school  house,  built  in 
19  00,  is  named  the  Horatio  A.  Kemp- 
ton school,  a  grandson  of  the  Eph- 
raim C.  Kempton.  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  school  house  built  in   1794. 

"In  the  New  Bedford  Mercury  of 
1811  is  a  notice  that  Thomas  Kemp- 
ton 'will  open  a  school  in  Mrs.  Lydia 
Foster's  house  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Purchase  and  Mill  streets,'  (she 
was  a  Kempton). 

"In  1S21,  he  was  to  open  a  school 
in  the  Purchase  street  school  house, 
which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Pur- 
chase street  about  90  feet  south  of 
William   street. 

"Smith  Mills  road,  now  Kempton 
street,  had  been  opened  for  travel 
in  September,  J  778,  because  John  Gil- 
bert, a  hired  man  of  Joseph  Russell's, 
made  his  escape  on  horseback  from 
the  British  by  that  road.  Nine  years 
later    it   became    a    town    way. 

"Windmill  hill,  so  called  on  account 
of  a  grist  mill  which  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  100  feet  east  of  County 
street,  between  Mill  and  North  streets 
The  mill  was  owned  and  run  by  a 
Kempton   in   the  year    1792. 

"Before  the  division  of  the  lands, 
the    lots    west    of    County    street    lying 


between  Mill  and  North  streets  were 
used  as  circus  lots,  and  small  boys 
and  girls  and  children  of  older  growth 
gave  peanuts  to  the  elephants,  as  they 
do  at  the  present  day.  Also  on  the  lot 
where  the  High  school  now  stands, 
fireworks  were  displayed  for  the  first 
time. 

"Patience  Faunce,  wife  of  Ephraim 
Kempton,  4th,  lived  to  be  105  years 
6  months  and  6  days;  she  lived  to  the 
greatest  age  of  any  person  in  this  part 
of  the  province;  she  remembered  see- 
ing King  Philip's  head  on  a  pole  at 
Plymouth,  where  it  remained  many 
years;  she  said,  'there  was  a  wren  that 
built  a  nest  every  year  in  the  skull, 
and   there   reared   her  young.' 

"She   is  buried   at   Acushnet. 

"Pier  epitaph  is: 

In   peaceful   slumber   of   the   dead 
The   aged    saint   reclines    her    head; 
The  paths  of  virtue  long  she  trod 
Revered    of   men,    beloved    of   God. 

"When  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Ephraim  Kempton,  heard  the  British 
were  coming,  she  with  her  children 
left  her  home  north  west  corner  of 
County  and  North  streets,  and  fled  to 
the  woods.  The  traditions  that  have 
come  down  in  the  f amity  are  that  what 
silver  they  had  she  hid  in  the  trunk  of 
a  tree.  She  carried  with  her  one  of  the 
most  cherished  possessions  of  the 
family  the  brass  warming  pan;  as  she 
went  through  the  woods  the  pan  hit 
the  trees  and  she  was  advised  to  drop 
it,  as  the  British,  hearing  the  noise  it 
made  might  pursue  them,  but  she 
would  not  part  with  it;  it  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  her  two  surviving 
great*  grandchildren. 

"Tradition  again  says  that  the 
British  ransacked  the  house,  eating 
everything  that  was  cooked,  and 
throwing  numerous  articles  into  the 
well  which   was  north   of  the  house. 

"There  is  also  in  possession  of  on^ 
of  the  descendants  of  the  family  a 
picture  of  the  Ephraim  Kempton 
house  which  stood  on  the  north  west 
corner  of  County  and  Kempton  streets; 
it  was  painted  by  his  daughter,  Syl- 
via, in  17  80. 

t  "The  old  Kempton  clock  is  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  descendants. 


"Manasseh  Kempton  of  Dartmouth 

served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the   Uevo. 
lutionary  War  in  17")  and  17  7G. 

"Another       Manasseh       Kempton    ,,; 
Dartmouth  served  as  captain,  then  v. .. 
made   first   major,    in    1776. 

Col.  Manasseh  Kempton  served  In 
177  8.  Thomas  Kempton,  captain  in 
1775,  made  lieutenant  colonel  in   177. 

"James  Kempton  of  Dartmouth 
sergeant.  second  lieutenant,  then 
lieutenant  in  1775,  marched  to  the 
alarm  of  April   19,  17  75. 

"Thomas  Kempton,  colonel  Revolu- 
tionary War;  was  also  a  master 
mariner  in  1767,  commanding  the 
slooo  Dare  in  17  70,  and  also  the  sloou 
Polly. 

"Kempton — Daniel,  William,  Obed. 
Stephen,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  as  privates  in  1775,  and  are  enu- 
merated among  the  minute  men. 

"Among  the  effects  of  William 
Kempton,  who  died  17S7,  were  the 
following  books;  Thought  on  Religion, 
Grace  Defendeth.  Annotations  of  the 
Bible    and    Ship    Builders    Assistant. 

"Ephraim  Kempton,  who  died  175s 
had  among  his  effects:  One  large 
Bible,  one  small  Bible,  four  books  or 
psalms,  thirteen  old  paper  books,  two 
pewter  platters,  twelve  pewter  plates, 
one   looking   glass. 

"Ephraim  Kempton,  who  died  1S02, 
had  among  his  effects:  A  Bible,  a  sil- 
ver watch,  six  silver  spoons,  and  a 
pew  in   the  Bedford    meeting  house. 

"It  is  fashionable  in  articles  on  the 
origin  of  New  England  families,  to 
c'.aim  as  belonging  to  them  the  coat 
of  arms  of  an  English  family  of  the 
same  name;  it  may  .seem  to  ambitious 
persons  a  matter  of  regret  that  no 
Kempton  ever  claimed  the  heraldic 
rank  above  a  tradesman. 

Kempton    Family    Reference*. 

Pioneers    of   Massachusetts.     Pope. 
Landmarks    of    Plymouth.     Davis. 
History     of     Duxbury.     Winsor. 
History    of    Scituate.'    Deane. 
History  of  Southhampton,  L.  I.     Howell. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hard.  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 
(care  of  Mis.  M.  W.  Gaines.  Deshon 
Ave.)  has-  much  data  concerning  the 
Kempton  family  and  is  glad  to  hear 
from    anyone    interested. 
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In  introducing  the  second  address 
of  the  evening-,  President  Wood  spoke 
as    follows: 

"The  history  of  Old  Dartmouth  is 
almost  identical  with  the  history  of  the 
Quakers    in    Old    Dartmouth.  Very 

early  in  the  settlement  of  this  territory 
the  inhabitants  came  under  the  in- 
iluence  of  the  principles  of  the  Society 
cf  Friends.  This  is  partly  to  he  ac- 
counted for  hy  the  fact  that  Rhode 
Island  early  became  the  centre  for  all 
those  who  were  termed  dissenters  and 
were  driven  out  by  the  severeness  and 
narrowness  of  the  powers  at  Plymouth 
and    at    Boston. 

"Most  of  the  Quakers  who  settled 
within  our  limits  came  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Portsmouth  and  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  Old  Dartmouth  lay 
fairly  between  the  two  earliest  centres 
of  Quakers  in  this  section.  It  is  a 
memorable  fact  th£.t  in  the  seventh 
month  1G5  8,  exactly  25  0  years  ago, 
John  Rouse,  a  young  Quaker,  lay  in 
jail  in  Boston,  imprisoned  in  the  bitter 
prosecution  which  Boston  was  meting 
out  to   the   apostles   of   this  sect. 

"At  that  date  John  Rouse  wrote  a 
letter  to  Margaret  Fell,  in  which  he 
recounted  the  numerous  sufferings  and 
persecutions  which  were  being  expe- 
rienced in  this  state,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  letter  he  stated.  'We 
have  two  strong  places  in  this  land, 
the  one  in  Newport  in  Rhode  Island 
and  the  other  in  Sandwich  which  the 
enemy  will  never  get  dominion  over.' 
It  was  only  in  16  57,  one  year  before 
this  letter  was  written  that  the  first 
meeting  of  Friends  in  the  new  world 
was  instituted  in-  Sandwich.  This  was 
ten  years  before  Wm.  Penn  was  con- 
verted   to    Quakerism. 

"Last  year  in  October,  the  2  5  0th 
anniversary  of  this  event  was  celebrat- 
ed in  the  old  Friends  Meeting  House 
ai  Spring  Hill  in  Sandwich.  As  a  part 
of  the  exercises  in  connection  with  this 
celebration,  Dr.  Edw.  T.  Tucker,  a 
member  of  this  society,  read  an  inter- 
esting historical'  paper. 

"Although  the  first  meeting  house 
cf  the  society  in  Old  Dartmouth,  that 
ot  Apponeganset,  was  not  t«uilt  until 
lf?99,  still  there  was  a  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  society  before  that  date 
which  was  held  in  a  private  house. 
This  meeting  house  at  Old  Dartmouth 
was  an  enormous  structure  which 
was  later  torn  down  and  built  much 
smaller  as  we  now  see  it,  but  the 
large  house  was  needed  when  built  in 
15  99  for  the  meeting  became  one  of 
the    largest    in    this    country. 

"We    must    remember    at    this    time 


there  were  living  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Plymouth,  church  and  state 
were  identical  and  all  our  inhabitants 
were  being  called  upon  to  support 
from  general  taxation  an  established 
ministry  of  the  Puritan  Congregation- 
al   faith    within    their    limits. 

"The  failure  of  the  Quakers  to  do 
this  was  the  cause  of  many  severe  ar- 
raignments by  the  authorities  at  Ply- 
mouth. This  was  the  time  of  the 
severest  persecution  of  the  Quakers 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  but  they  ob- 
stinately stood  their  grounds  as  de- 
fenders of  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  worship  of  religious  belief 
and  action,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience. 

"'It  was  not  until  1708  that  a  state 
church  was  successfully  founded  in 
this  neighborhood  when  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Acushnet  was  estab- 
lished. From  this  time  on  the  strife 
was  continuous  between  the  state 
church,  which  stood  for  authoritative 
religion,  and  the  Quakers  who  con- 
tended for  freedom  of  conscience  and 
independence  in  matters  of  belief. 

"It  is  now  less  than  a  -month  since 
the  First  Congregational  church  of 
this  city  has  been  celebrating  the 
2  00th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Congregationalism  in  this  locality  at 
this  first  church  in  Acushnet.  The 
several  discourses  connected  with  this 
celebration  have  contributed  much 
that  will  be  valuable  to  us  in  review- 
ing the  religious  history  of  these 
earlier  times.  The  present  pastor  of 
the  church,  Mr.  Geoghegan.  in  his 
address  made  a  remarkably  clear  an- 
alysis of  this  noteworthy  contention. 
Himself  a  Southerner  with  no  Puritan 
blood  he  has  seen  clearly  as  from  the 
outside  this  remarkable  contention  of 
the  Quakers  of  Old  Dartmouth  against 
all  manner  of  severe  persecution  to 
save  to  us  the  right  of  freedom  of 
win-ship  and  Mr.  Geoghegan  comes  out 
clearly  with  the  statement  that  in  this 
contention  it  must  be  distinctly  re- 
membered that  the  Quakers  won.  In 
172  9  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts passed  a  law  exempting  the 
Quakers  and  Baptists  from  taxation 
for   the   support   of  town   churches. 

"From  this  time  the  Quakers  in 
Dartmouth  increased  rapidly  in  num- 
bers, and  in  inlluence,  and  comprised 
a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

"Daniel  Ricketson  in  writing  the 
history  of  this  period  almost  apolo- 
gizes for  giving  such  large  place  to 
his  sect.  lie  says  that  the  history 
of  Old  Dartmouth  is,  to  his  mind,  so 
suggestive  of  the  faith  of  the  early 
settlers  and  so  inseparably  connected 
with  it. 


• 
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"Their  quaint  speech,    behavior  and  the  noted   Friends  of  the   Iu.st  century 

apparel,    and       their    tempered    social  not  only  in  this  neighborhood,  but  also 

life,    created    an    interesting    phase    of  those   in   other   parts   of   our   common- 

society    in    the    first    part    of    the    19th  wealth, 

century.  "Miss   Mary   Eastman    Bradford    ha* 

"We  have  already  had  two  papers  prepared  a  paper  on  'Social  Un- 
read before  this  society,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Among  the  Friends  of  Long  Ago.* 
Jane  Taber,  which  gave  an  illuminat-  which  will  be  read  by  George  If. 
ing    picture.                                    .  Tripp." 

"Tonight    we    are    to    have    another  Mr.    Tripp    stated    that    the    duty    of 

paper   prepared    by   one   of   our   mem-  reading    the    paper    devolved    on    him, 

hers,   whose   parents  and  grandparents  owing   to    Miss   Bradford's    inability   to 

had     an     intimate     acquaintance     with  be  present.     The  address  follows: 


Pm 


*f* 
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Social  Life  Among  the  Friends  of 
-  Long  Ago 


By  Mary  Eastman  Bradford 


"A  little  Quaker  girl's  debut  into 
the  social  life  of  her  sect,  was  the 
journey  to  Weare  quarterly  meeting 
in  Weare,  New  Hampshire,  many 
years  ago.  In  the  language  of  friends 
it  was  held  in  Tenth  month,  known  to 
those  of  the  world  as  October.  For 
weeks  she  had  packed  and  repacked  a 
small  hair  trunk,  which  would  hold 
her  sedate  wardrobe.  How  she  longed 
for  the  day  to  come,  she  counted  the 
very  hours.  The  journey  was  to  be 
made  by  carriages,  and  half  the  fun 
was  on  the  long  ride,  where  many 
other  Friends  joined  in  the  caravan, 
sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  vehicles 
being  in  line.  To  one  who  has  had  the 
rare  treat  of  participating  in  this  de- 
lightful journey,  the  picture  unrolls 
itself,  the  October  landscape  of  yel- 
low and  red,  so  unlike  the  Quaker 
drab  and  brown,  the  delight  of  new 
scenes,  the  ripening  of  all  nature  (be- 
fore its  linal  decay),  was  at  its  greatest 
beauty.  Then  the  social  intercourse 
between  Friends,  who  only  met  at 
quarterly,  or  yearly  meeting,  was  in 
itself  a  delight.  A  stop  would  be  made 
at  Lowell  and  at  Nashua,  called  in 
those  days  taverns,  where  horses  were 
put  up  and  food  put  down,  for  be  it 
known  Quakers  of  the  olden  time  lived 
well.  To  the  little  maiden  of  Friendly 
training  the  suppers  of  fried  chicken, 
cold  meats,  all  sorts  of  sweets,  cakes, 
and  pies,  told  to  her  by  her  older  sis- 
ters, the  big  dinners  of  roast  chicken 
and  meats  of  all  kinds,  puddings,  nuts, 
and  the  autumn  fruits,  made  her  idea 
of  Weare  quarterly  meeting  one  large 
eating.  The  day  came;  long  before 
sunrise  the  breakfast  was  eaten,  the 
big  roomy  carriages,  and  strong  pair 
of  horses  was  driven  to  the  door,  the 
packing  away  of  boxes  commences, 
numerous  parcels,  the  small  hair 
trunk  swung  under  the  carriage,  the 
family  also  packed  in,  and  all  was 
ready — at  last;  the  long  expected  mo- 
ment had  arrived,  and  they  were  off 
The  first  dinner  was  eaten  in  Lowell, 
then  on  to  Nashua  for  the  night,  at 
the  old  'Indian  Head  Tavern.'  It 
was  the  first  time  this  dear  little 
Quakeress  had  ever  seen  lace  curtains 
and  red,  actually  red  velvet  furniture. 
She  felt  as  if  her  life  was  too  full  of 
great  experiences.  The  breakfast  over, 


a  new  start  was  made  on  to  fresh 
scenes.  Then  the  discussion  would  be- 
gin between  father  and  mother  where 
they  would  put  up  for  the  night,  at 
Eliza's  or  Moses  or  Enoch's,  but  one 
house  appealed  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers, as  apples,  nuts  and  new  cider 
were  always  brought  out  during  the 
evening,  and  it  was  almost  a  party. 

"The  meetings  were  what  they  were 
supposed  to  attend,  and  of  course  all 
the  older  Friends  did,  but  there  was 
that  quarterly  meeting  dinner,  after 
the  long  first  meeting;  then  the  seem- 
ingly longer  business  meeting,  and  by 
this  time  real  hunger  held  full  swing 
with  the  younger  generation,  and  the 
'queries  and  answers,'  were  sometimes 
lost  sight  of  as  visions  of  the  long 
table  full  to  overflowing  appeared.  All 
the  older  people  sat  down  at  the  first 
table,  if  there  was  room  the  children 
also;  if  not  they  had  to  wait  for  the 
second  table,  but  there  was  always 
enough  and  to  spare.  So  this  little 
Quaker  girl  had  her  first  quarterly 
meeting  dinner  away  from  her  own 
home.  There  was  the  roast  chicken  for 
dinner,  with  all  sorts  of  roasts  be- 
sides, fried  chicken  for  breakfast,  and 
such  fried  chicken,  then  all  sorts  of 
new  dishes  her  sister  had  never  told 
her  about.  When  asked  on  her  return 
home  if  she  had  had  a  good  time  she 
replied  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  'oh, 
yes,  for  we  had  chicken  all  the  way 
through.' 

'"Into  the  past  have  faded  the  ser- 
mons, and  meetings,  but  the  hospital- 
ity, the  hearts,  and  doors  thrown  wide 
open  to  receive  new  faces  and  old.  still 
remain  forever  in  heart  and  mind. 

"The  preparations  for  quarterlv 
meeting  were  commenced  weeks  be- 
fore, the  families  in  town  or  city  where 
the  meetings  were  hold  usually  filled 
their  homes  with  visiting  Friends, 
and  as  every  room  was  needed 
the  family  used  to  vacate  their 
own  rooms.  sleeping  in  the  un- 
finished attic.  In  one  Quaker  home 
long  ago,  the  entire  family  used  to 
vacate  their  comfortable  rooms,  and 
depart  for  the  big  attic  in  the  ell  of 
the  house,  where  temporary  rooms 
were  partitioned  off.  The  house  was 
large,  and  in  the  main  part  could  take 
care  of  thirty  people,  the  big  ell  held 
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servants    rooms    and    housekeeper    on 
the  second  floor. 

"These  were  never  disturbed  as  the 
servant  question  then,  seemed  to  be 
of  tender  nature  as  now.  The  big 
kitchen  with  its  brick  ovens,  large  set 
ranges,  and  a  big  stove  did  good  work, 
pies,  cakes,  sweets  of  all  kinds,  hot 
and  cold  meats,  were  sent  forth  from 
the  four  walls.  One  huge  kettle  could 
cook  a  dozen  pairs  of  chickens,  and  all 
this  was  none  too  much,  as  on  quarter- 
ly meeting  clay  at  dinner,  the  long 
table  which  seated  thirty  was  filed 
twice.  Then  came  the  supper  at  G 
o'clock,  and  again  the  table  was  loaded 
with  old  time  prodigality,  and  twice 
thirty  were  again  seated.  The  young 
grandchildren  thought  it  a  great  favor 
to  help  the  waitresses  serve  the  guests. 
This  Quaker  host  would  remain  at  the 
meeting  house  until  nearly  all  had 
gone  to  see  that  every  one  was  asked 
to  dine,  if  any  remained,  whether  he 
knew  them  or  not,  he  would  ask, 
'has  thee  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine?'  on  their  replying  they  had  not 
(probably  they  had  been  over  asked ) 
he  would  quickly  say  'my  wife  has 
provided  plenty  of  dinner  and  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  thee.'  Sometimes  he 
would  have  to  ask  their  names  that  he 
might  introduce  them  to  his  family. 
Many  Friends  came  for  the  day  from 
near  by  towns,  so  only  required  din- 
ner. This  was  before  the  days  of  cold 
lunches  at  the  meeting  houses.  Was 
not  this  true  hospitality?  John  Adams 
has  described  his  entertainment  by  a 
Quaker  hostess  of  Philadelphia,  who 
offered  him  at  one  meal,  ducks,  hams, 
chickens,  beef,  pig,  tarts,  creams,  cus- 
tards, jellies,  fouls,  triffles,  floating 
island,  beer,  porter,  punch  and  wine. 
At  another  Quaker  home  he  'drank  at 
a  great  rate  and  found  no  incon- 
venience.' Of  course  this  quotation  is 
long  before  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing. 

"It  is  very  hard  to  write  of  the  so- 
cial life  and  free  it  from  its  strong 
ally  the  religious,  as  the  two  go  seem- 
ingly hand  in  hand  in  Quakerdom. 
One  very  beautiful  custom  of  the  old 
days  was  even  in  purely  social  gather- 
ings they  often. had  a  little  season  of 
silence  at  the  close,  when  some  one 
would  feel  called  upon  to  say  a  few 
words,  or  offer  prayer.  On  these  oc- 
casions as  well  as  the  purely  religious, 
a  seriousness  was  most  .pronounced, 
and  while  they  enjoyed  much  it  was  in 
a  restrained,  and  self  controlled  man- 
ner. 

"On  their  faces  as  they  sat  on  the 
high  seats  be  sermon  ever  so  affect- 
ing, not  a  face  showed  emotion.  One 
story  will  illustrate  this  calmness.  A 
little  Quaker  was  taken  by  his  moth- 
er to  First  day  meeting;   he  had  never 


been  before,  so  it  was  with  some  |.  ,.f 
ho  was  allowed  to  go  to  a  really  Inn^ 
meeting.     He  sat  very  still  for  a  U*uk 

time;    after   a    little    lie    began    to    1 

around;  the  silence  became  more  and 
more  intense,  until  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer;  he  could  hear  himself 
breathe.  Then  he  shouted  'go  it,'  •.-,, 
it.'  'go  it.'  Only  his  creaking  hoots 
broke  the  silence,  that  awful  silence, 
as  his  mother  removed  him.  Not  an 
eyelid  had  lifted,  not  a  muscle  moved 
under  the  Friends's  bonnets,  or  on  the 
faces  of  the  sterner  sex  on  the  other 
side. 

"As  one  looks  back  it  is  hard  to 
remember  emotions  on  faces  in  the 
dear  old  Friends  meeting,  but  they 
were  sometimes  most  beautiful  in  their 
calm  placidity,  and  would  we  could 
see  them  once  more.  The  'American 
Friend'  of  Tenth  Month  eleventh  I 
think  of  190G  has  a  very  interesting 
article  a  'memory  of  times  Gone  By.' 
I  quote  from  it  this  extract  .  'Some- 
times a  little  coterie  of  visiting  Friends 
vvoukl  stay  a  week  and  have  appoint- 
ed'meetings  in  the  neighborhood  visit- 
ing families  and  otherwise  occupy 
themselves;  always  coming  home  for 
supper  and  breakfast. 

"  'In  return  for  their  company  and 
prayers,  they  shared  our  best  things. 
Some  of  these  things,  more  especially 
the  delicacies  of  the  table  were  a  sur- 
prise to  our  not  over  indulged  juvenile 
relish.  and  the  children  wondered 
where  mother  had  previously  stored 
them  away.  She  has  kept  all  her  se- 
crets to  this  day  God  bless  her.  In 
return  for  the  best  we  had,  our  guests 
gave  us  their  best.  How  well  I  re- 
member it;  the  Friends  in  the  parlor 
while  we  girls  with  increasing  dignity 
passed  back  and  forth  with  china 
fiom  the  parlor  closet.  We  were  not 
so  intent  upon  bringing  the  cups  and 
saucers  carefully,  as  upon  the  bits  of 
conversation  that  fell  upon  us.  The 
most  solemn  moments  of  my  life  were 
those  at  father's  table  when  a  holy 
hush  fell  on  the  oblong  group,  for 
the  table  Was  an  extension,  on  pur- 
pose  for  company. 

"The  Friend,  on  whom  the  burden 
to  pray  first  fell,  leaned  forward  with 
her  hand  on  her  face,  as  if  she  were 
indeed  one  of  the  cherubims  leaning 
over  the  Mercy  Seat  in  Moses's  time. 
In  reverent  and  orderly  turn  each  of 
our  guests  prayed  for  our  parents, 
'the  heads  of  this  house,'  'the  dear 
children,  coliectivel\  and  individually, 
most  of  it  was  individually.  It  was 
this  personal  appeal  in  prayer  and  ex- 
hortation, not  forgetting  prophecy  that 
has  so  riveted  me  physically  and  men- 
tally to  these  'family  opportunities.* 
The    Reading    meetings    were    another 
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social  recreation,  someone  read  aloud 
from  a  Quaker  book  of  biography, 
travel,  or  religion,  for  instance,  'The 
Life  of  Elizabeth  Frye,'  'The  Works  of 
Daniel  Wheeler  m  Russia,'  who  was 
sent  for  by  the  czar  of  that  land  for 
agricultural  education  among  the 
Russian  peasantry.  From  the  works 
of  Barclay  and  of  later  date. the  noted 
family  of  preaching  Hoags,  the  father 
cf  whom  Joseph  Hoag,  author  of  'Jo- 
seph Hoag's  Vision,'  which  he  had  in 
1S03 — in  which  he  prophecied  the  Civ- 
il war,  and  many  events  which  seem 
about  to  be  fulfilled  Another,  Lindley 
Murray  Hoag,  con  of  Joseph,  had  this 
wonderful  close  to  a  sermon  which 
had  held  a  large  audience,  'And  when, 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  years 
shall  have  passed  away,  eternity,  a 
bounderless,  endless  eternity  will  have 
just  begun,  and  Friends,  have  you 
ever  thought  this  bounderless,  endless 
eternity  must  be  spent  with  the  saints 
or    with    the    devils   damned.' 

"Do  you  wonder  the  faces  were  sol- 
emn with  such  awful  pictures  before 
their  eyes!  These  reading  meetings 
v ere  held  in  the  homes  once  a  week 
or  every  two  weeks,  and  old  and 
ycung  mingled  freely  together.  A 
strong  element  in  the  home  life  was 
the  respect  shown  the  old  and  infirm. 
Today  this  might  be  a  lesson,  taken  in- 
to more  than  one  home  in  our  land. 
No  young  Friend  would  think  of  sitting 
if  an  elderly  person  entered  the  room, 
and  all  were  expected  to  shake  hands 
and  say  'how  does  thee  do,'  when  call- 
ers came.  You  remember  Julia  Ward 
Howe  in  one  of  hor  lectures  said  in  all 
her  going  about  she  never  saw  such 
universal  respect  and  deference  from 
youth  to  age  as  in  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

"While  the  reading  was  taking  place 
everyone  was  still,  of  course,  but  after 
came  the  purely  social,  then  old  and 
young  talked  freely,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  among  this  rather  prim 
gaiety,  there  were  Quaker  flirtations, 
and  some  found  the  place  in  which 
to  declare  that  the  little  god  Cupid 
was  busy  among  the  demure  maidens 
and  the  male  followers  of  George  Fox. 

"Friends  were  great  lovers  and 
writers  of  poetry,  some  had  the  gift 
of  repeating  for  hours  not  alone  po- 
etry but  from  the  Bible.  One  well 
known  Friend  repeated  to  Tennyson 
in  the  Quaker  artist's  studio  in  Lon- 
don some  thirty  years  ago  portions  of 
his  Xocksley  Hall'  and  'In  Memoriam,' 
also  from  our  beloved  Whittier.  She 
had  the  sing-song  of  the  Quaker  which 
you  know  Tennyson  said  was  the  only 
way   it   should    be    repeated. 

"Here  in  our  own  New  Bedford, 
'Old   Dartmouth   Historical   Society,'   a 


name  arises  cf  peculiar  significance,  a 
writer  of  poetry,  prose,  a  strong  phil- 
anthropist, a  man  of  noble  aims,  whose 
life  was  spent  for  others,  Daniel  Rick- 
etson.  The  Society  of  Friends  lost  one 
of  her  most  gifted  sons  when  he,  with 
others,  left  the  old  Quaker  hearth 
stone.  The  question  often  arises  with 
those  not  conversant  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Friends  why  a  religious 
society  with  such  a  wonderful  founda- 
tion here  in  New  England  should  de- 
crease in  membership  when  elsewhere 
they  are  increasing,  as  statistics  show, 
The  answer  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
that  one  hardly  dares  venture  on  the 
debatable  ground.  The  old  Friends 
meetings  were  for  the  members  and 
b>  the  members.  The  Friends  of  the 
later  years  are  ruled  by  the  one  man 
power. 

"I  think  the  Friends  really  must 
have  had  a  love  foi  music  as  well  as 
poetry.  Some  voices  for  the  .'high 
seats'  as  they  grew  to  forget  all  but 
their  inspired  utterance  were  really 
almost  a  song,  and  its  impression  is 
a  tender  and  sweet  memory  with  us 
today.  A  dear  old  Friend,  who  would 
never  allow  a  note  of  music  to  be 
heard  in  his  house,  used  to  take  his 
children  far  from  home  into  the  won- 
derful land  of  nature,  a  dense  for- 
est, where  bird  and  insect  sang  their 
glorious  song  to  the  Creator.  Here, 
out  in  freedom,  each  child  would  feel 
at  liberty,  for  father  always  sat  down 
on  a  big  bowlder  that  the  woods 
were  filled  with,  take  his  broad  brim- 
med hat  off.  hold  it  betwen  his  knees 
and  say,  'Children,  you  may  sing  your 
songs  now  as  free  as  the  birds,'  and 
sing  those  children  did.  The  dear 
Quaker  mother,  who  had  a  beautiful 
voice,  would  join  in,  simply  humming 
the  tune.  The  sweet  soul  didn't  dare 
to    do    more. 

Newport  Yearly  Meeting. 

"Back  from  the  past  comes  the  date 
of  that  wonderful  time  to  the  old  and 
young  of  Quakerdom,  held  on  the  first 
Seventh  day  after  the  second  Sixth  in 
Sixth  month  continuing  for  a  week. 
From  all  parts  of  New  England,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
the  then  far  west  came  the  elders  and 
'the  precious  youth.'  The  old  Truro 
and  Fillimore  houses,  then  of  later 
date  the  Atlantic  and  Ocean  houses 
held  this  large  number  of  attendants 
at  the  meetings.  The  older  Friends 
solemnly  and  calmly  attended  the  re- 
ligious and  business  meetings,  but  alas, 
some  of  those  'precious  youth'  were 
found  wandering  by  sea  and  show,  and 
many  matches  were  made  'for  better, 
for  worse'  which  were  consummated 
by   that    beautiful,    yet   solemn   Quaker 
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ceremony  of  marriage  which  is  famil- 
iar to  some  of  us  today. 

"Near  Newport  is  the  famous  old 
Friends  school  at  Providence,  known 
over  our  land  with  alumnae  scattered 
far  and  wide,  now  it  has  lost  its  old 
Quaker  individuality  in  a  new  name 
'the  Moses  Brown  school.'  Many  men 
in  after  life  distinguished  look  back 
with  loyal  and  true  hearts  to  their 
Quaker  alma  mater.  The  strong  and 
hjgh  ideals  were  developed  there 
which  made  them  what  they  were. 
With  the  long  line  of  principals  of  the 
old  Friends  school  come  names  and 
faces  that  bring  back  memories  some 
pleasant,  others  not.  The  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  school's  life  which 
was  to  prepare  the  Quaker  boys  and 
girls  for  social  and  religious  life  was 
under  that  colossal  man  in  mind  and 
body  Augustine  Jones,  himself  an  au- 
thor. In  his  long  principalship  of 
twenty-five  years  pictures  and  pianos 
were  allowed  where  not  thirty  years 
before  no  sound  of  music  was  heard 
and  the  walls  severely  white  or  drab. 
His  wonderful  power  of  making 
friends  among  those  noted  in-  litera- 
ture, art  and  travel  brought  to  the 
school  men  who  met  the  scholars  in  a 
social  way,  thus  adding  much  to  their 
outlook  on  life.  With  his  departure 
>vent  also  the  old  name.  So  Augustine 
Jones  was  the  last  principal  of  old 
Friends  school  of  blessed  memory. 

"These  quiet  Friends  with  the  seem- 
ingly plain  dress  really  showed  much 
time  and  money,  if  they  were  costum- 
ed in  the  real  English  fashion.  Eliz- 
abeth Frye  was  noted  for  her  beauty 
of  dress,  and  we  who  are  fortunate  to 
own  miniatures  of  her  prize  them  be- 
yond words.  The  silk  shawls,  long  or 
short,  of  white,  brown  or  gray  were 
very  expensive.  The  bonnets  here  in 
America  were  made  by  Friend  Hol- 
lingsworth  of  Philadelphia,  who  was, 
may  I  say  it,  very  fashionable  in  Qua- 
kerdom.  The  muslin  caps  were  never 
laundered,  if  worn  by  those  who  could 
afford  to  always  wear  new  ones,  as  a 
cap  was  never  so  exquisite  after  'being 
dpne  up.'  An  old  Friend  as  she  pon- 
dered one  day  over  her  muslin  caps 
and  handkerchiefs,  grew  troubled  as 
she  feared  her  cap-maker  would  die 
before  a  fresh  supply  was  obtained. 
So  her  daughter  \vas  requested  to  see 
how  many  she  then  had  for  present 
use.  With  twinkling  eyes  she  inform- 
ed the  anxious  mother  of  eighty-five 
years  that  eighty  caps  were  in  her 
possession. 

"Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  old 
time  Friend's  extreme  conscientious- 
ness. Members  of  the  society  of  today 
may  not  know  that  their  trust  in  the 
Divine  power  for  good   or   ill   was  in- 


tense. For  instance,  if  the  Lord  sent 
rain  one  should  accept  it  without  a 
murmur,  or  one  had  occasion  to  ven- 
ture out  of  doors,  no  shelter  from  an 
umbrella  should  be  used.  A  story  i.s 
told  of  a  member  of  the  Salem  month- 
ly meeting  who  had  a  brother  of 
rather  a  worldly  turn  of  mind,  a  very 
naughty  Quaker  youth.  On  his  return 
from  Europe  he  brought  his  'fair  littl-- 
sister  a  beautiful  green  silk  umbrella 
with  an  exquisitely  carved  ivory 
handle.  She,  delighted  to  carry  it,  look- 
ed longingly  for  rain,  not  being  really 
old  enough  to  have  severe  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  green  umbrellas 
After  she  had  had  the  intense  joy  of 
using  it  once,  a  comittee  was  sent 
from  the  meeting  to  visit  her.  The 
Friends  sat  in  silence  almost  as  solemn 
as  a  real  funeral.  Then  each  spoke  his 
or  her  warning  to  this  wayward  child 
One  dear  old  Friend,  who  felt  all  she 
said,  spoke  in  this  way,  'Martha,  if 
thou  was't  dying  how  would'st  thou 
like  to  have  this  green  umbrella  held 
over  thy  head?'  T  don't  know  how,' 
Martha  answered,  but  that  awful 
vision  was  too  much  for  her  youthful 
mind,  and  that  green  umbrella  never 
saw  light  of  day.  This  really  is  no  ex- 
aggeration of  the  olden  time  ideas  on 
the  subject  or  adornment.  One  idea 
of  religious  belief  which  had  a  strong 
place  in  life  was  their  views  on  in- 
surance. They  did  not  thing  it  right, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  taking  out 
of  God's  hands  a  power  which  mortal 
man  should  not  usurp.  If  God  saw 
right  by  his  dispensation  to  send  tire, 
destroying  homes  or  property,  why  ac- 
cept it  with  resignation,  and  they  did 
so  accept  it.  Life  insurance  was  the 
same,  one's  life  was  in  God's  hands; 
if  one  died  poor,  he  must  "leave  it  all 
in  a  Higher  power,'  trusting  his  loved 
ones  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  they 
were  in  those  days.  The  equality  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor,  the  care  of 
those  dependant  upon  the  society  was 
most  tender  and  unostentatious,  so 
that  never  a  Friend  was  allowed  to  go 
to  any  public  institution  for  support; 
this  all  done  so  quietly  that  no  one 
knew  who  was  assisted  except  the 
committee.  This  applies  to  the  past. 
One  of  the  'Queries'  read  three  months 
ago  was  'Are  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor  and  of  such  as  appear  likely  to 
need  asistance  duly  inspeeted  and  their 
necessities  relieved;  are  they  assisted 
in  obtaining  suitable  employment;  and 
is  proper  care  taken  to  educate  their 
children '." 

'The  greatest  oversight  was  given 
the  Quaker  youth  in  education  and 
home  training.  Friends  were  most  care- 
ful who  their  children  asociated  with, 
usually  keeping  them  within  their  own 
society,      and      they      always   attended 
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Friends  schools.  Co-education  was 
very  early  introduced  and  proved  most 
successful.  Quaker  colleges  now  extend 
all  over  our  own  land  and  are  of  high 
order. 

"  'Social  Life'  depends  on  its  loca- 
tion. Western  and  eastern  life  is  as 
varied  as  its  climate.  Quakerism  ex- 
tends from  Alaska  to  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia to  Maine.  Of  course  its  social 
life  partakes  of  its  environment. 
Sweeden  and  Norway  claim  their 
Quakers,  England  and  Ireland,  be- 
sides far  off  Palestine  where  at 
Ramalla  near  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the 
finest  foreign  mision  posts  founded 
by  Eli  and  Sybel  Jones.  The  society  of 
Friends  has  borne  and  is  bearing  the 
burdens   of   the   world's   advancement. 


The  changes  have  come  to  the  society 
in  which  many  of  the  very  beautiful 
customs  are  being  forgotten,  but  to  us 
of  Quaker  birth-right  their  inspira- 
tion is  strong  as  life  itself,  and  proud 
are  we  of  their  memory,  though  wo 
may  have  left  the  old  home  of  our 
Quaker  ancestors. 

"No  longer  do  we  hear  of  the  old 
time  Quaker  hospitality  that  belongs 
to  bye-gone  years;  only  memory  keeps 
us  in  touch  with  that  period.  So  good- 
bye to  the  dear  old  life,  gone  with  its 
plain  bonnet,  muslin  kerchief  and 
cap;  lay  them  all  away  in  the  old 
chest  of  the  dim  past,  but  lift  the  lid 
once  in  a  while  that  the  memories  of 
so  many  tender  experiences  may  bless 
our  hearts  today. 
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Head  of  Westport  and  Its  Founders 


By  Henry  Barnard  Worth 


At  3  o'clock  a  very  interesting-  his- 
torical address  was  given  by  Henry  B. 
Worth  of  New  Bedford,  his  subject  be- 
ing "The  Head  of  Westport  and  Its 
Founders."  Mr.  Worth  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Before  Dartmouth  was  a  town  the 
western  section  was  called  Coaksett. 
For  their  protection  and  defense  the 
English  settlers  selected  their  farms 
in  the  southern  portion  near  Horse 
Neck  and  the  Point,  so  that  in  case  of 
an  uprising  of  the  Indians  they  could 
escape  to  the  bay,  where  the  red  men 
could  not  follow.  During  the  King 
Philip  war  two  important  results  oc- 
curred. Tn  the  first  place  a  large  num- 
ber of  Dartmouth  Indians  surren- 
dered, were  removed  and  sold  into 
slavery  in  foreign  lands.  Those  that 
remained  were  so  effectively  subdued 
that  they  never  after  manifested  any 
war-like  tendencies.  As  soon,  there- 
fore as  the  struggle  had  ended  the  in- 
habitants began  to  occupy  the  regions 
further  north.  During  this  period 
Acushnet,  Smith  Mills,  the  Head  of 
Westport  and  other  places  similarly 
situated  and  remote  from  the  bay  were 
settled   by  the   English. 

While  the  lands  on  the  Noquochoke 
river  were  well  suited  to  agriculture, 
the  .principal  natural  advantage  was 
the  water  power  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  to  the  north.  This  attracted  en- 
terprising men  from  other  parts  of 
the  town.  The  region  was  well  cov- 
ered by  paths  selected  and  used  by  the 
Indians,  and  later  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  as  the  location  for  their 
roadways.  The  great  east  and  west 
thoroughfare  crossing  the  present 
bridge  was  one  section  of  the  system 
that  joined  Plymouth  and  Cape  Cod 
to  Newport,  and  in  the  early  days  was 
frequently  designated  as  "the  Rhode 
Island  way."  At  the  junction  of  the 
roads  at  Lawtons  Corner,  near  the 
west  line  of  the  town,  stands  an-  an- 
cient gukle-stone  on  which  are  two 
inscriptions: 

To  Howland's  Ferry. 
To    the    Point. 

It  suggests  the  period  two  centuries 
ago  when  travellers  from  Barnstable, 
Rochester  and  Dartmouth  passed 
along  this  way  to  the  place  now  called 
Stone  Bridge  where  the  ferry  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  north  end  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island.  The  other 
inscription  pointed  the  wayfarer  from 
the    west    to   the      road      to      Westport 


Point.  This  road  became  the  great 
cross-country  highway,  famous  and 
important  in  the  days  of  the  stage- 
coach. On  each  side  of  the  river,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  ancient  paths, 
were  other  town  roads,  which  starting 
in  the  wooded  regions  to  the  north  ex- 
tended to  the  Necks  that  projected 
into    Buzzards   Bay. 

Before  the  King  Philip  war  it  would 
have  been  venturesome  to  think  of* 
settling  eight  miles  from  the  seashore, 
and  so  far  as  known  only  one  made 
the  attempt.  If  the  information  fur- 
nished by  the  records  is  complete,  the 
first  raan'to  locate  at  the  head  of  the 
Noquochoke  river  was  Richard  Sisson, 
and  he  was  bold  and  hardy  enough  to 
locate  his  home,  as  early  as  1671.  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  highway,  for 
in  that  year  he  was  elected  surveyor 
of  the  town  roads.  He  is  next  men- 
tioned in  16S1  in  a  suggestive  record. 
The  question  arose  as  to  the  proper 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  meetings,  and  it  was  voted 
that  a  notice  should  be  posted  in  three 
places,  "at  William  Spooner's:  at  the 
mills  and  at  Richard  Sisson's."  It 
is  now  known  that  William  Spooner 
was  located  at  the  head  of  the  Acush- 
net river.  The  secern  1  place,  at  a 
later  date,  was  designated  as  Smith 
Mills,  and  the  third  must  have  been 
at  the  Head  of  Westport  at  Sisson's 
place,  probably  just  west  of  the  land- 
ing, and  near  both  the  road  and  river. 

At  an  uncertain  date,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  later,  Samuel  Mott  purchased  a 
farm  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
main  road,  wrhich  in  17  09  he  conveyed 
to  Nicholas  Howland.  There  is  no  in- 
dication that  before  this  transfer  there 
wrere  any  other  families  located  in  this 
vicinity. 

It  was  in  1712  that  three  enterpris- 
ing men  formed  a  combination  to  util- 
ize the  wrater  power  north  of  the  pres-. 
ent  village,  and  naturally  one  was  a 
miller.  A  few  years  previous  George 
Lawton  moved  from  Portsmouth  and 
acquired  a  large  farm  at  Lawtons 
Corner,  the  most  of  which  has  re- 
mained in  his  family  ever  since,  and 
is  now  owned  by  a  George  Lawton  of 
Fall  River.  He  had  both  means  and 
experience,  having  learned  before  he 
came  to  Dartmouth  how  to  conduct  a 
mill.  But  no  man  was  allowed  to  se- 
cure to  himself,  alone,  any  such  valu- 
able  public   utility.      It   was   necessary 
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that  it  should  be  shared  by  several. 
In  the  old  house  with  a  stone  chim- 
ney north- of  Central  Village,  owned  by 
Perry  G.  Potter,  lived  a  carpenter 
named  Benjamin  Waite,  who  after- 
ward built  the  house  on  the  west  side 
of  the  main  road,  owned  in  recent 
years  by  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Lawton. 

Northeast  of  the  Potter  farm,  be- 
tween the  Drift  road  and  the  river, 
and  near  the  brook,  is  an  ancient 
house,  recently  repaired,  with  an  over- 
hang gable.  It  was  probably  built  by 
John  Tripp,  who  owned  this  farm  in 
1720,  and  the  same  has  later  been 
owned  by  the  Waite  family  and  Thom- 
as Preece. 

Lawton,  Waite  and  Tripp  formed 
the  association.  When  the  entire 
program  had  been  arranged  by  vote 
of  the  Proprietors  of  Dartmouth, 
which  was  very  much  like  a  town 
meeting,  the  different  owners  had  re- 
ceived layouts  according  to  their 
ownership,   of  undivided  lands. 

Beginning  at  the  landing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  the  Sisson  farm, 
then  owned  by  James,  extended  west 
to  the  Central  Village  road  and  along 
the  river  over  half  a  mile  south  to 
the  property  owned  in  modern  times 
by  Abner  Kirby.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  east  from  the  landing,  was 
a  small  tract  set  off  to  Robert  Gifford 
which  extended  to  the  Pine  Hill  road; 
next  south  Mary  Hix  had  a  strip  ot 
twenty  acres;  she  was  at  that  time 
proprietor  of  Hix  Ferry  which  was 
conducted  by  her  and  her  sons  until 
in  1745  her  sun  William  built  the  Hix 
bridge.  She  must  have  been  an  ener- 
getic woman,  and  seems  to  have  been 
determined  to  locate  where  there  was 
business.  She  never  lived  at  the 
Head  of  Westport,  but  a  short  time 
later  disposed  of  the  property.  It  in- 
cluded the  farm,  which  in  1S95  was 
owned  by  William  R.  Brightman. 
Next  south  was  the  Samuel  Mott  farm, 
then  owned  by  Nicholas  Howland. 
To  the  eastward,  bordering  on  the 
read  which  has  since  become  the 
division  line  between  Westport  and 
Dartmouth,  was  the  extensive  farm  of 
Joseph  Peckham.  The  northeast  cor- 
ner of  this  tract  was  at  one  time 
owned  by  Paul  Cuff,  a  slave  owned  in 
the  Slocum  family,  who  received  his 
freedom   about   1765. 

The  Giffords  were  land  kings  of 
Coaksett,  and  in  all  land  allotments 
demo.nded  a  satisfactory  share.  In 
the  1712  apportionment  at  the  Head 
of  Westport  they  received  nearly  four 
hundred  acres.  One  tract  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  main  road,  and  ex- 
tended north  to  the  Forge  road  corner 
and  from  the  river  eastward  over  half 
a  mile  to  the  brook.  Between  this 
section  and   the      present      Dartmouth 


line  were  several  small  tracts,  set  off 
to  various  persons,  and  at  one  time 
owned  by  Jonathan  Mosher.  and  th  • 
same  now  comprised  in  the  farm 
owned    by  Joseph   Smeaton. 

Then  they  laid  out  a  public  land- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  the 
main  road. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Forge  Road 
corner  was  the  water  privilege  sought 
by  Lawton,  Waite  and  Tripp,  and  this 
they  secured  with  seventy  acres  of 
land  in  the  vicinity,  along  the  river. 

On  the-  north  side  of  the  main  high- 
way, and  on. the  west  side  of  the  river, 
is  the  Beulah  road;  west  of  this  Law- 
ton  and  Waite  received  a.  tract  which 
extended  west  to  include  the  lot  where 
fifty  years  ago  stood  the  Friends' 
meeting-house.  Next  west  the  Gif- 
fords received  seventy  acres  more,  and 
this  was  later  transferred  to  Stephen 
Packham  and  in  modern  times,  wholly 
or  in  part,  owned  by  Giles  L\  Brown- 
ell.  «Next  west  was  the  farm  of  Bc- 
riah  Goddard,  a  man  of  considerable 
prominence  in  Dartmouth  in  the  days 
when  there  were  only  a  few  scattered 
houses  in  this  region.  The  farm  was 
owned  in  the  Davis  family  for  several 
generations,  and  comprised  the  places 
now  or  lately  owned  by  Richard  S. 
Tripp  and  George  L.  Cornell.  Still 
further  west,  as  far  as  the  brook,  was 
a  farm  set  off  to  John  Sowle  and  now 
owned  by  Philip  T.  Sherman.  At  the 
corner  was  the  homestead  of  Zoeth 
Howland  and  later  of  his  son  Philip, 
and  in  recent  times  owned  and  occu- 
pned  by  George  H.  Gifford,  trial  jus- 
tice and  country  squire  for  whom  thj 
corner   has   been    named. 

Such  were  the  layouts  around  the 
Plead  of  the  River.  The  Giffords  lived 
near  Horse  Neck  and  Westport  Point, 
and  were  not  concerned  in  the  early 
development  of  this  section.  Before 
the  Revolution  they  had  transferred 
all  their  tracts  to  other  parties.  Some 
of  their  descendants  Inter  become 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  this  village, 
but  they  did  not  receive  by  inheritance 
any  of  the  original  layouts. 

As  soon  as  Lawton,  Waite  and  Tripp 
secured  the  water  privilege  they  built 
two  mills.  That  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  was  known  for  a  cen'mry 
later  as  "Lawton's  Mill,"  and  was 
owned  in  recent  times  by  Benjamin 
Cummings,  Thomas  J.  Allen,  A.  T.  Sis- 
son   and   C.    E.    Brightman. 

George  Lawton  died  in  172  7,  leaving 
an  estate  large  for  those  days,  and  in- 
cluded in  his  property  was  a  Negro 
man  valued  at  forty  pound.-..  Among 
his  effects  was  a  gun.  In  the  house  at 
Lawton's  corner  is  a  Queen  Anne  mus- 
ket of  great  length,  on  the  stock  of 
which  are  cut  the  initials  "G.  L."  If 
the    tradition    is   trustworthy    this   gun 
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belonged  to  the  first  George  Law  ton, 
and  may  have  been  used  by  him  at 
his   mill   on   the    Noquochoke    river. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river  the 
partners  built  what  was  called 
"Waite's  Mill,"  which  was  located  a 
third  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Forge  road 
corner.  Later  it  was  known  as  Tripp's 
or  Chase's  Mill,  names  derived  from 
subsequent  owners. 

During  the  years  before  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  there  was 
very  little  increase  in  the  wealth  or 
population  of  this  locality.  The  mil- 
lers sawed  the  logs  and  ground  the 
grain  that  was  brought  to  them  by 
the  neighboring  inhabitants,  and  there 
was  no  business  from  outside  locali- 
ties demanding  the  attention  of  the 
Westport  mills.  The  farms  as  origin- 
ally laid  out  remained  undivided,  and 
the  principal  activity  of  the  locality 
consisted  of  people  passing  to  and 
from  the  mills. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  a  decided 
change  ensued  .  ten  miles  away  New 
Bedford  was  starting  on  a  prosperous 
maritime  career;  ships  were  being 
built  and  iron  and  wood  were  in  de- 
mand. This  was  the  opportunity.  In 
1789  William  Gifford  and  Lemuel 
Milk  purchased  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  lower  Westport  mill,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  forge.  Most  of 
the  early  iron  mills  in  New 
England         were         established  by 

some  member  of  the  Leonard 
family  of  Lynn  and  Taunton.  In 
this  case  Gifford  and  Milk  secured 
the  services  of  Josiah  Leonard,  and 
gave  him  one  third  share  in  the  forge. 
After  operating  this  industry  a  few 
years,  another  important  change  took 
place,  due  to  the  removal  from  Nan- 
tucket to  New  Bedford  of  the  Rotch 
and  Rodman  families.  It  was  their 
policy  to  control  every  line  connected 
with  the  whaling  business  The  mer- 
chant not  only  superintended  the 
business  of  the  ship,  hired  and  paid 
the  crew,  sold  the  oil,  and  distributed 
the  proceeds,  but  he  had  a  saw-mill  in 
some  forest  to  prepare  timber,  and  an 
iron  factory  to  make  anchors,  chains, 
and  other  appliances;  a  factory  to 
manufacture  cordage  and  another  to 
make  sail  cloth.  Also  a  refinery  to 
change  oil  into  candles,  and  frequent- 
ly large  inland  farms  where  he  could 
prepare  meat  and  other  food  supplies. 
In  fact  the  success  of  New  Bedford 
merchants  grew  out  of  the  system  by 
which  they  started  with  the*  original 
material  and  prepared  and  constructed 
them  into  vessels,  controlling  every  line 
of  business  concerned  in  the  fitting  of 
the  ships,  and  at  the  end  of  the  voy- 
age prepared  the  product  for  the  con- 
sumer. In  this  way  they  secured  to 
themselves  every   profit,  and   no   won- 


der they  became  millionaires.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  policy,  in  1795  William 
Rotch,  Jr.,  purchased  all  the  mill 
property  once  known  as  "Waite's  and 
Tripp's  Mill,"  including  twenty  acres 
of  land,  a  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  forge, 
utensils,  coal  house,  store  house, 
blacksmith  shop,  and  a  dwelling 
house;  at  an  entire  cost  of  three 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Rotch  operated 
these  mills  for  half  a  century.  Soon 
after  the  purchase  he  built  the  house 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road  at  the 
corner  south  of  the  lower  mill.  This 
property  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Anthony  Gifford,  and  the  old 
Forge  became  a  hoe  Factory.  In 
1S54,  and  subsequently,  the  property 
was  purchased  by  William  B.  Trafford. 
who  transferred  it  to  the  Westport 
Manufacturing  company.  And  in  re- 
cent years  the  spot  where  the  old 
forge  stood  has  been  occupied  by  the 
lower  stone  mill.  It  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  much  of  the  material 
used  in  constructing  those  ships  that 
a  century  ago  were  adding  to  the 
fortunes  of  New  Bedford  merchants, 
largely  came  from  those  little  mills  at 
the  junction  of  the  Forge  road  and 
the  Noquochoke  river. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  the  village 
at  the  Head  increased  in  size;  the  mills 
were  working  not  only  for  Westport 
people,  but  for  the  centre  of  the  whal- 
ing business  of  the  world.  A  com- 
munity must  result  with  a  meeting- 
house, school,  store,  tavern  and  dwell- 
ings. During  the  half  century  of  own- 
ership of  the  Westport  mills  by  Wil- 
liam Rotch  the  Head  of  the  River  was 
established  and  reached  its  height. 

The  slow  growth  of  the  village  may 
he  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  meeting-house  was  managed. 
Coaksett  was  strongly  Quaker  and  has 
held  tenaciously  to  that  form  of  belief 
even  to  modern  times.  They  had  a 
meeting-house  7  0  years  before  New 
Bedford  at  Central  Village.  In  1761 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  place  of 
worship  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
so  a  building  was  erected  at  George  H. 
Gifford's  corner,  and  called  "The 
Centre  meeting-house."  which  was 
maintained  until  1840,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  road 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
bridge.  This  was  discontinued  about 
3  0  years  ago. 

Just  what  happened  in  184  0  to  in- 
duce the  Friends  to  move  their  meet- 
ing-house nearer  the  village  may  be 
inferred  from  some  hints  to  be  found 
in  the  records.  In  183  0  George  M. 
Browned  purchased  from  Dr.  J.  II. 
Handy  a  lot  of  land  which  in  184  5  was 
conveyed  by  John  O.  Brownell  to  the 
First  Christian  Baptist  society.  There 
had  then  been  a  meeting-house  on  this 
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lot,       which,        in       1859  is         de- 

scribed as  "The  old  meeting- 
house." There  is  some  reason  to  in- 
fer that  it  may  have  been  built  soon 
after  183  0.  Evidently  the  Quakers 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
meeting-house  nearer  the  dwellings  of 
their  members  or  they  might  attend 
the    other   meeting. 

In  1S5G  Isaac  Howland  sold  to  the 
Pacific  Union  church  the  lot  where 
their  meeting-house  stands,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  village  has  two 
churches. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  inhabitants  arranged  their  school 
affairs,  but  there  is  an  exasperating 
absence  of  record  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. Land  was  cheap,  and  the  own- 
ers donated  lots  verbally,  without  de- 
livery of  deeds,  and  when  the  school- 
houses  were  discontinued  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  conveyance  from  the 
town.  The  same  was  true  when  the 
district  system  prevailed,  and  previous 
to  1840  it  is  not  possible  to  find  the 
record  of  any  purchase  of  land  for 
school  purposes  in  Westport.  Thus 
the  schoolhouse  east  of  the  village  on 
Wolf  Pit  Hill,  now  used  as  a  library, 
was  in  existence  in  1S48  and  belonged 
to  District  19,  but  the  records  of  the 
district  cannot  be  found  and  no  deed 
has  ever  been  recorded.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  west  of  the  Landing, 
the  lot  for  the  school  was  purchased  by 
District  No.  14,  from  Abner  B.  Gifford, 
in   1841. 

In  every  New  England  community 
the  village  store  was  an  important  in- 
stitution. It  is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine how  early  one  was  established 
at  the  Head  of  Westport.  When  John 
Avery  Parker  located  in  New  Bedford 
he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business, 
and  when  in  Westport  in  1801,  he  may 
have  engaged  in  the  same  line.  The 
first  certain  record  is  that  Isaac  How- 
land,  in  1S01,  purchased  a  lot  east  of 
the  bridge  and  built  a  store  building, 
and  the  successive  owners  of  the 
same  have  been  Adam  Gifford,  Jona- 
than Peckham  Gifford,  John  L.  An- 
thony  and    Joseph    M.    Shorrock. 

In  the  days  when  liquor  selling  was 
respectable  and*  dealers  sold  respect- 
able liquor,  the  tavern  and  inn  were 
necessary  and  reputable  institutions. 
James  Sisson  and  his  son  Richard 
from  1725  to  1730  had  licenses,  and 
may  have  had  a  country  store.  For 
years  after  there  was  no  license 
granted  to  any  local  resident,  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  there  were  not  in 
the  place  a  sufficient  number  of  peo- 
ple to  support  that  trade.  At  the  time 
that  the  forge  was  started,  Lemuel 
Milk  had  a  license  to  keep  an  inn.  In 
1801,  John  Avery  Parker  had  a  license 
for  some  building  west  of  the  Landing, 


and  near  the  river.  Parker  sold  hta 
property  to  Isaac  Howland  who  f.,' 
a  number  of  yers  continued  to  ke<  u 
an  inn,  and  probably  built  the  hou««« 
which  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road  next  west  of  the  Landing 
Adam  Gifford  owned  the  store  on  tin". 
east  side  of  the  bridge,  and  occupied 
a  house  further  east  where  he  had  ;■. 
license  for  an  inn.  The  house  now- 
occupied  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Parris  wax 
built  in  1S28  by  Eliphalet  Tripp,  and 
when  he  sold  the  same  he  called  ii 
"my  tavern  stand."  It  was  lati  i 
owned  by  A.  B.  Gifford  and  Chat!. 
Dana,  and  was  used  by  some  of  its 
occupants  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  stage  coach  yielded  to  the 
railroad  the  village  tavern  disap- 
peared 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  village  there  was  only  one  house 
built  before  the  Revolution;  in  fact 
when  the  Center  meeting  house  wu« 
built  at  Gilford's  corner,  there  was  no 
village  at  the  Head.  On  the  road  to 
Westport  Factory,  opposite  the  come- 
tary,  is  a  gambrel  roofed  liouse  built 
by  Benjamon  Mosher,  about  1760, 
and  owned  in  recent  years  by  Brad- 
ford Coggeshall.  With  this  exception 
all  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bridge  were  built  after  the  date  when 
William  Botch  bought  the  mills  near 
the  Forge  pond;  but  within  a  radius 
of  a  mile  from  the  bridge  are  several 
dwellings  that  have  an  interesting 
history. 

The  Zoeth  Howland  house  at  Gif- 
ford's  corner  was  built  between  17  2  0 
and  1730  and  later  owned  by  Philip 
Howland  and  Squire  George  H.  Gif- 
ford. It  is  the  last  house  in  Westport 
having  the  long  north  roof  of  the 
early    Colonial    type. 

On  the  farm  next  east  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  Philip  T.  Sherman,  the  west  end 
of  which  having  a  gambrel  roof,  was 
built  in  174  0  by  Ann  West,  a  single 
woman  and  seamstress.  Apparentlv  it 
cost  her  over  two  hundred  pounds. 
She  was  one  of  those  important 
artisans  of  that  period  who  spent  days 
and  weeks  in  the  homes  of  well-to-do 
families  performing  the  duties  of 
dressmaker  and  tailor.  Personally 
she  must  have  been  successful  to  build 
such  a  fashionable  house,  which  was 
a  sure  index  of  affluence.  It  was 
later  owned  by  William  and  Jonathan 
Devoll,  John  W.  Gifford  and  Lydia 
T.  Earle. 

Another  house  of  the  same  type  so 
popular  in  this  section  is  east  of  the 
village  near  the  town  line,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  main  road,  and  is 
owned  by  Joseph  Smeaton.  It  was 
built  in  174  2  by  Jonathan  Mosher,  and 
was  owned  and  occupied  later  by  Ben- 
jamin Gifford  and  his  son  Stephen. 
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Between  this  house  and  the  village, 
at  the  head  of  Pine  Hill  road,  is  the 
house  built  by  Charles  Baker  for  him- 
self in  17i»2,  when  he  was  only  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  is  still  owned 
by  his  descendants.  It  is  one-story 
center-chimney  dwelling,  of  a  style 
that  became  a  great  favorite  through- 
out Westport  shortly  before  and  after 
1S00. 

East  of  the  Landing  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  road  from  Westport  Factory, 
is  the  substantial  dwelling  built  about 
1818  by  Thomas  Winslow.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  owned  by  C.  E. 
Brightman. 

East  of  the  Shorrock  store  is  a  house 
built  before  1830  and  occupied  at  one 
time  by  Abner  B.  Gifford  and  his  son 
Jonathan  Peckham  Gifford.  A.  B. 
Gifford  died  in  1847,  having  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
community.  His  wife's  father  was 
Jonathan  Peckham,  a  wealthy  man, 
and  this  placed  the  son-in-law  in  high 
social  and  business  relations  in  the 
village.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
trial  justice  and  thansacted  much  of 
the  local  probate  business  of  his  day. 
In  these  legal  functions  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  H.  Gifford. 

West  of  the  bridge,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  rooad,  is  a  large  house 
built  by  Isaac  Howland  soon  after 
1801,  and  probably  occupied  as  his 
inn.  It  was  later  owned  by  Stephen 
Howland.  Henry  B.  Gifford,  Rufus  W. 
Brightman,  George  F.  Lawton,  and 
R.   D.  Wicks. 


A  house  that  always  attracts  at- 
tention is  the  stone  mansion  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Landing,  with  its 
unusual  stone  fence.  It  was  built  by 
Humphrey  Howland  about  1830,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  at  a  cost  of 
$11,000,  and  the  material  came  from 
a  large  boulder  on  the  farm  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  southwest.  Howland's 
widow,  Rhoda,  gave  it  to  her  nephew, 
Charles  H.  Hathaway  who  in  184  8 
sold  it  for  $2,500.  It  has  since  been 
owned  by  Nathan  C.  Brownell,  Cap- 
tain Michael  Comisky,  and  Albert  C. 
Kirby. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  village 
at  the  Head  of  Westport,  the  aim 
has  been  to  present  only  the  salient 
features  of  its  development.  Starting 
in  an  attempt  to  develop  the  local 
water  power,  it  lay  dormant  for  nearly 
a  century,  and  then  shared  in  the 
great  prosperity  of  New  Bedford  and 
reached  its  height  at  the  date  of  the 
advent  of  the  steam  engine  and  rail- 
road. Since  that  time  its  growth  has 
been  interrupted,  the  mills  to  the 
north  have  developed  independent 
villages  which  exert  very  little  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  at  the  Head,  and 
in  the  future  it  must  rely,  as  in  the 
beginning,  upon  its  natural  resources. 
Its  water  power  has  ceased  to  at- 
tract business,  but  there  still  re- 
mains unimpaired,  the  peculiar 
charms  of  location  and  environment, 
and  in  coming  time,  as  at  present, 
the  Head  of  Westport  will  bo  known 
as  a  village   of  delightful    homes. 


"We  have  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands;,.,  a: 
Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands 
And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates." 

Longfellow. 
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OLD  DARTMOUTH  . 


HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 


No.    22 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-first  Meeting  of  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building,  Water  Street,  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  29,  1908. 


JOHN  HAWES 


By  Rebecca  Williams  Hawes 


[Note.— The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the 
society  quarterly,  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  each  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  also  at  Hutchinson's  Book  Store.] 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  HA  WES 
1768-1824 


PROCEEDINGS 


TWENTY-SECOND    MEETING 


Old  Dartmoth   Historical  Society 


IN   THEIR    BUILDING 


WATER   STREET,    NEW   BEDFORD, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SEPTEMBER     2g,    1908. 


At  the  21st  regular  meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society 
the  feature  was  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  "John  Hawes."  The  pa- 
per was  written  by  Miss  Rebecca  Wil- 
liams Hawes,  a  grand-daughter  of 
John  Hawes,  and  was  read  by  ML.s 
Mary  Hawes,  his  great-granddaughter, 
who  is  a  cousin  of  Miss  Rebecca 
Hawes. 

There  was  a  large  attendance,  wlun 
President  Edmund  Wood  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

President  Wood  touched  briefly  upon 
the  two  distinct  branches  of  the  soci- 
ety's work,  the  collection  of  objects 
of  interest  especially  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  locality;  and  the 
historical  research.  Of  this  first  de- 
partment. President  Wood  said  the  so- 
ciety was  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing accumulated  so  extensr  e  a  mu- 
seum collection  in  so  short  a  time.  He 
alluded  to  the  reputation  which  it  had 


given  New  Bedford,  and  said  that  a 
visit  to  the  rooms  was  a  most  proper 
pilgrimage  for  former  residents  to 
make  while  visitng  this  locality  in  the 
summer. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  the 
president  said,  the  other  department — 
that  of  historical  research,  was  again 
coming  to  the  fore,  in  the  preparation, 
by  members,  of  papers  on  the  history 
of  the  past  and  the  men  and  women 
connected  with  that  past.  The  speak- 
er said  that  the  taking  up  of  this  work 
did  not  mean  that  the  efforts  of  the 
museum  section  were  to  cease,  as  a 
very  interesting  program  for  the 
winter  was  being  laid  out.  He  con- 
cluded by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
owners  of  many  valuable  objects  of 
historical  nature  would  realize  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  society  rooms  as 
a  dwelling   place   for  these   propert.es. 

President  Wood  then  introduced 
Miss  Hawes,  who  read  the  following 
paper: 


John  Hawes 

By  His  Grandaughter,  Rebecca  Williams  Hawes. 


* 


In  his  family  Bible,  now  belong- 
ing to  his  great  grandson  and  name- 
sake, we  read  that  John  Hawes  was 
the  second  son .  of  Shubael  Hawes,  a 
captain  in  the  Second  Bristol  County 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  who  died  in 
1781,  in  his  43d  year,  and  Elnathan, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Robert  Wright- 
ington,  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
She   died    in    1779    in   her   40th   year. 

Nothing  further  was  known  of  his 
ancestry  until,  within  a  few  years, 
through  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of 
his  oldest  grandson,  a  full  record 
has  been  obtained,  beginning  with 
the  pilgrim  Edmund  Hawes,  who 
sailed  from  Southampton,  England, 
in  the  ship  James,  April  6,  1G33.  He 
settled  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  and  later 
removed  to  Yarmouth.  In  the  Yar- 
mouth records  he  is  set  down  as 
"late  of  London."  He  served  in 
Yarmouth  as  deputy  of  the  court  16 
years,  selectman  23  years,  town  clerk 
25  years,  and  as  assessor  and  chair- 
man of  land  committee  for  short 
terms.  The  r.ecord  further  says: 
"He  survived  all  the  first  settlers  of 
Yarmouth  and  died  June  9,  1693, 
about  80  years  old.  He  was  a  man 
of  education  and  good  parts,  and  was 
a  leading  man  in  the  town  and 
county." 

His  grandson,  Hon.  Benjamin 
Hawes,  born  in  Yarmouth,  1G62,  re- 
moved to  Edgartown,  Marthas  Vine- 
yard, about  170,0,  and  married  there. 
Their  son,  Samuel  Hawes,  born  in 
Edgartown  in  1717,  moved  to  Dart- 
mouth, where  he  married,  in  1730, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lettice  Jenne, 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony  settlers.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  name  to  estab- 
lish a  homestead  in  Dartmouth.  He 
bought  several  acres  of  land,  in- 
herited by  his  wife's  family,  from 
John  Ward,  who  owned  1000  acres 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, now  Acushnet.  This  land  was 
situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
Lund's  corner,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  East  Free- 
town. Here  he  built  a  house,  after- 
ward owned  and   occupied   by  his  son 


Shubael  Hawes,  who  died  there  in 
17S1,  leaving  the  estate  to  five  chil- 
dren, his  wife  having  died  two  years 
before.  In  this  house  John  Hawes 
was  born.  One  room  of  the  part 
originally  built  by  his  grandfather, 
Samuel,  still  remains,  but  is  entirely 
built  over  by  the  house  now  stand- 
ing on  the  original  site.  Shubael 
Hawes  was  a  devoted  father  to  his 
motherless  children,  and  his  son  John 
always  spoke  of  him  with  respect 
and    affection. 

Beyond  the  personal  recollections  of 
his  widow,  who  survived  him  35  years^, 
we  have  no  account  of  the  early  life  of 
John,  who  was  3  3  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  much  with  her  in  my 
childhood,  and  I  never  tired  of  hear- 
ing stories  of  the  Revolutionary  days 
and  of  my  grandfather's  early  life. 
These  last  she  repeated  again  and 
again,  the  last  time  on  her  90th  birth- 
day, when  she  added  "You  must  re- 
member this  for  them  all."  Now,  at 
"three  score  and  ten"  1  have  endeav- 
ored to  recall  as  many  as  possible,  and 
there  is  no  one  living  to  help  me. 

Shubael  Hawes  was  a  shipbuilder 
by  trade,  and  had  charge  of  the  yard 
where  many  ships  were  built  for  the 
Russells  and  Rotches.  His  son  often 
spoke  of  going  to  the  yard  at  noon- 
time, and  sitting  on  the  timbers  while 
the  father  told  him  stories  of  the  sea, 
and  counselled  him  to  learn  all  he 
could  from  his  teachers  and  be  a  good 
boy,  adding,  "Perhaps  you  will  live  to 
command  some  of  these  ships  I  have 
built," — a  prophecy  that  was  after- 
wards   fulfilled. 

At  his  death  in  1781,  John  was  giv- 
en into  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle 
who  was  about  to  emigrate  to  Sara- 
toga county,  N.  Y.,  then  a  wilderness, 
who  carried  the  boy  with  him.  Of 
his  life  there  he  rarely  spoke,,  but  it 
was  very  evident  that  it  was  one  of 
hardship  and  much  unjust  treatment, 
and  that  the  boy,  who  later  became 
the  stern  foe  of  injustice,  found  the 
situation  unbearable  on  that  account, 
and  not  because  of  physical  trials.  He 
was    evidently    a    thoughtful,     intelli- 


gent  boy,  and  it  was  one  of  his  great- 
est troubles  that  ho  was  allowed  no 
"schooling."  When  he  was  15  years 
old,  without  money,  he  left  his  uncle's 
house  at  night,  in  midwinter,  and 
walked  and  worked  his  way,  "some- 
times with  bleeding  feet,"  he  said — 
back  to  Acushnet.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  received  a  scant  welcome.  His 
sisters  were  married  and  gone,  and 
his  two  uncles  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  help  him.  In  a  letter  to 
his  oldest  son  written  20  years  after, 
he  says:  "My  greatest  anxiety  in  life 
is  for  my  children,  having  myself  ex- 
perienced the  want  of  parents  in  my 
youth.  I  often  reflect  on  the  suffer- 
ings I  endured;  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  friendship  for  my 
father  when  living,  when  he  was  dead 
they  would  hardly  let  me  come  into 
the  house.  However  I  have  since  both 
fed,  and  clothed,  and  educated  some 
of   their   children." 

The  homeless  orphan  then  took  to 
the  water,  and  at  19  years  old,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  was  master  and  part  owner  of 
a  small  coasting  vessel,  which  car- 
ried supplies  for  the  American  army 
into  Long  Island  sound,  where  it  was 
once  captured  by  a  British  frigate, 
and  its  crew  held  prisoners  for  a  short 
time.  The  details  of  these  experiences 
have  faded  from  my  childish  memory, 
and  I  find  no  other  record  of  them. 
During  these  years  he  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  educate  himself,  study- 
ing and  writing,  and  copying  at  night 
in  his  cabin,  and  receiving  instruc- 
tion, when  on  shore,  from  everyone 
who    could    teach    him    anything. 

"When  he  became  of  age  in  17S9, 
his  father's  estate  was  settled,  and 
he  not  only  claimed  his  part,  but 
bought  out  the  other  shares  for  which 
I  find  receipts  dated  1793.  In  1792, 
when  24  years  old,  he  married  Marcy, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Taber  of  New 
Bedford.  I  find  bills  of  this  date,  and 
again  17  9  7,  for  "repairs  and  painting 
of  my  house,'  the  one  where  he  was 
born,  built  by  his  grandfather.  They 
probably  went  to  housekeeping  im- 
mediately, and  .  the  family  Bible 
records  the  bfrth  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  in  the  next   ten  years. 

"His  wife  dying  in  IS 03,  he  mar- 
ried in  1804,  Mary  Tallman  Willis, 
daughter  of  William  Tallman.  To 
them  were  torn  four  children,  one  dy- 
ing in  infancy,  and  the  home  became 
an  ideal  one  for  the  seven  children, 
who  realized  no  distinctions  of  blood 
in  the  faithful  care  of  both  parents. 
As  long  as  they  lived,  they  recalled 
gratefully  the  incidents  of  their  life 
together  there. 

"After  his  second  marriage,  he  grad- 
ually gave  up  a  seafaring  life,  and  for 
the  next  twenty  years  lived  in  Acush- 
net— excepting  two  years  in  New  Bed- 


ford, 1815-17 — fulfilling  all  the  high- 
est duties  of  a  father,  citizen  and  pa- 
triot. We  do  not  find  the  date  of  his 
first  appointment  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  but  it  was  probably  about  that 
time  that  his  old  title  of  Captain 
Hawes  was  changed  to  'Squire  Hawes.' 
In  this  capacity  he  became  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  community.  It. 
was  a  post  for  which  he  was  eminent- 
ly fitted.  Everything  shows  that  he 
had  a  judicial  mind,  and  that  a  stern 
sense  of  justice  ruled  every  action. 
His  widow  said  of  him  at  this  time, 
"For  years  and  years,  every  one,  both 
in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  came  to 
Squire  Hawes  for  advice  and  help. 
They  brought  him  all  their  affairs, 
from  fights  over  their  fences  to  the 
settling  of  their  estates,  and  he  was 
like  the  good  Samaritan,  he  never 
'passed  them  by,'  but  was  patient  and 
helpful,  even  with  unworthy."  His  of- 
fice, as  justice,  was  in  his  own  home, 
a  home  that  was  the  centre  of  innum- 
erable interests  for  nearly  3  0  years. 
He  often  brought  from  his  office 
amusing  stories  of  the  people  who 
consulted  him  there,  and  the  children 
always  responded  eagerly  when  their 
elders  were  summoned  to  the  parlor 
as  witnesses  to  a  marriage  ceremony. 
From  the  list  of  these  it  would  seem 
that  he  'joined  in  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony," as  the  record  phrases  it,  more 
people  than  did  the  ordained  ministers 
around  him.  Pie  had  many  firm 
friends  among  the  Quakers,  whose 
children,  when  marrying  out  of  meet- 
ing and  not  wishing  to  employ  a  hire- 
ling for  the  service,  generally  came  to 
his  home  instead,  and  he  officiated  of- 
ten in  the  homes  of  his  friends  and 
relatives.  Many  of  these  certificates, 
some  of  them  100  years  old,  have  been 
returned  to  the  descendants  of  the 
parties.  His  reverent  and  impres- 
sive manner  at  such  times  was  al- 
ways remembered  by  those  most  in- 
terested. His  was  a  home  of  bound- 
less hospitality,  and  for  many  years, 
both  before  and  after  the  founding  of 
the  Methodist  church,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  all  the  Methodist  preach- 
ers within  a  large  circuit.  At  the 
earliest  conferences,  not  only  was  the 
house  filled,  but  the  barn  was  so  filled 
with  saddle  horses  that  the  squire's 
horses  and  cows  were  turned  into  the 
meadows.  Father  Taylor  was  a  con- 
stant visitor,  and  so  was  the  eccentric- 
Rev.  Dr.  Maflit,  who  once  made  a  long 
stay  with  his  wife  and  large  family, 
including  twin  babies.  Another  ec- 
centric visitor  was  the  celebrated  Lo- 
renzo Dow,  whose  delivery  of  his  ser- 
mons here  was  punctuated  by  throw- 
ing the  cushions  from  the  pulpit  in 
his  excitement,  and  who  was  so  ab- 
sent minded  that  he  walked  directly 
by  the  chaise  waiting  for  him  at  the 
door   to   take   him   to   Falrhaven,    and 


started  on  foot,  across  the  fields,  in 
a  heavy  storm.  It  is  also  recalled 
that  on  their  way  to  a  conference  at 
Nantucket,  15  ministers  left  their  sad- 
dle horses  to  be  taken  care  of  for  the 
week. 

There  are  many  pleasant  stories  of 
him  at  this  time,  from  which  to  form 
some  idea  of  his  personality.  In  his 
home,  in  church  meeting's  and  in  Ins 
public  and  private  business  he  seems 
to  have  shown  a  native  dignity  that 
never  failed.  He  was  of  medium  size, 
stoutly  built,  and  extremely  neat  in 
person,  with  fair  skin  and  light  brown 
hair.  His  daughter-in-law7  describes 
him,  as  he  drove  up  to  the  custom 
house  in  his  bellows-topped  chaise. 
"He  was  a  man  of  stately  presence, 
gracious  and  serene,  ever  careful  in 
his  dress,  wore  bottle  green  broad- 
cloth-only parsons  wore  black  in 
those  days — a  buff  vest,  white  neck 
cloth  and  a  rufHed  shirt."  The  only 
picture  ever  taken  of  him,  a  small  oil 
painting  made  in  Liverpool  when  he 
was  about  3  0  years  old,  repeats  these 
details  of  his  dress.  His  children 
remember  playing  with  the  tassels  of 
his  "Wellington  boots"  brought  from 
England.  Daniel  Ricketson  writes 
of  him.  "He  was  a  retired  and 
respected  shipmaster,  a  man  of 
commanding  presence,  well  dressed  in 
•the  style  of  that  day,  and  wore  a 
white  beaver  hat."  My  father,  his 
youngest  son,  said  of  him:  "He  was 
always  firm,  but  never  harsh.  I  nev- 
er heard  him  laugh  aloud,  but  his 
smile  I  can  never  forget.  It  was 
always  reward  enough  when  we 
pleased  him."  A  daughter  of  Abram 
Smith,  my  maternal  great-grand- 
father, for  2  0  years  postmaster  of 
New  Bedford,  told  me  when  she  was 
80  years  old,  "as  a  child  I  often  went 
from  the  postoffice  room  to  the  next 
one,  used  for  the  custom  house.  Squire 
Hawes  always  made  me  welcome  with 
a  pleasant  smile;  I  have  never  since 
heard  the  word  'serene'  without 
thinking  of  him."  Another,  the  dau- 
ghter of  an  old  sea  captain,  on  hear- 
ing a  few  years  ago  that  he  had 
a  living  namesake,  said:  "I  am  glad 
to  know  some  on,e  lives  to  b?ar  that 
name;  it  is  one  I  was  taught  to  rever- 
ence." 

"The  history  of  this  interesting- 
household  would  not  be  complete  with 
out  special  mention  of  the  "house 
mother",  his  second  wife,  Mary  Tall- 
man  Willis,  who  for  2  0  years  as  his 
help  mate,  and  after  his  death,  fulfill- 
ed all  the  duties  bequeathed  to  her, 
surviving  him  35  years,  and  dying  in 
New  Bedford  where  she  was  born,  in 
her  91st  year. 

"At  the  time  of  their  marriage  she 
was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Willis,  with 
one  daughter,  ten  years  old,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  Read, 


and  he  was  a  widower  with  one  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons,  and  to  these  seven 
children  she  was  a  mother  so  jusi 
and  loving  that  her  youngest  stepson 
never  knew,  until  he  was  19  years  old. 
that   he  was  not  her   own   son. 

"In  appearance  and  temperament 
she  was  a  direct  contrast  to  her  hus- 
band. She  was  of  medium  size,  with 
marked  features,  dark  complexion, 
with  bright  dark  eyes,  quick  in  her 
movements,  had  a  "quick  wit."  a  posi- 
tive genius  for  seeing  the  bright  side. 
and  an  unfailing  cheerfulness  and 
patience  in  dealing  with  the  inevitable 
cares  and  anxieties  of  this  large  fam- 
ily, as  well  as  those  of  the  varied  in- 
terests of  her  husband's  public  and 
private,  business.  For  2  0  years  she 
was  the  "main  spring"  of  the  Acush- 
net  home,  regulating  it  with  unfail- 
ing tact,  and  joining  her  husband  in 
its  unbounded  hospitalities.  Their 
last  Acushnet  home,  still  standing  and 
well  preserved,  was  sold  at  his  death, 
1824,  to  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Russell, 
whose  son,  George  Russell,  when  very 
old,  told  me,  "I  remember  them  well, 
and  they  were  fine  people.  My  father 
who  had  always  known  her,  said  Mrs. 
Hawes  was  a  high  stepper  and  a  good 
manager."  I  remember  onee,  afte'r 
Captain  Hawes  had  started  on  a  voy- 
age to  London,  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  house  was  not  big  enough; 
"'her  new  baby  crowded  the  other 
children."  So  she  sent  for  a  carpen- 
ter the  very  next  day,  and  had  another 
story  added  to  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  very  old.  When  he 
returned  the  bill  had  been  paid  and 
the  rooms  were  in  use  and  when  she 
asked  him  if  she  had  done  right,  he 
answered,  "you  always  do  right,  wife." 

•'from  her  childhood  she  had  a 
pleasant  gift  of  rhyming,  and  after 
her  death  I  found  little  rhyming  notes, 
written  in  17 G 9,  when  she  was  ten 
years  old,  to  her  playmate  Hannah 
Pope.  The  Tallman  and  Pope  home- 
steads, on  the.  present  Acushnet  ave- 
nue, were  seperated  by  a  brook,  and 
a  hollow  tree,  overhanging  its  bank, 
was  their  postoffice.  In  later  years 
she  always  carried  paper  and  pencil 
in  her  pocket,  and  often  stopped  in 
her  work  to  "set  down  her  thoughts," 
Gifts  to  her  children  and  grandchild- 
ren all  had  a  bright  loving  verse  added 
to  them.  Often  a  gift  of  food  to  a 
sick  neighbor  would  have  its  "line," 
and  long,  interesting,  beautifully  writ- 
ten letters  to  her  children  were  care- 
fully preserved.  When  she  became 
blind,  in  her  last  years,  she  often  call- 
ed me  to  her  and  said  "Bring  pencil 
and  paper,  I  have  some  thoughts  to 
set    down." 

If  John  Hawes  ever  entered  the 
whaling  service,  it  must  have  been 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary   war,    but    there    is    no    record 
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of  it.  His  first  voyage  to  Europe  of 
which  I  find  a  record  is  in  179  3.  He 
made  several  voyages  there  before 
1795,  and  was  once  one  of  only  two 
survivors  of  a  shipwreck.  Later  he 
was  given  charge  of  a  shipping  agency 
in  Dunkirk,  France,  in  company  with 
William  llotch,  Jr.,  of  New  Bedford, 
Thomas  Macy  of  Nantucket  and  Jere- 
miah Winslow  of  Portland.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion Mr.  Rotch  left  France  with  Mr. 
Hawes,  bringing  a  large  amount  of 
specie  hidden  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
ship's  cabin,  none  but  those  two 
knowing  of  its  existence.  They  were 
chased  by  pirates,  and  Mr.  Rotch,  los- 
ing confidence  in  his  sailing  master, 
gave  the  command  to  young  Hawes. 
who  brought  the  ship  and  treasure 
safely  to  New  Bedford. 

"After  his  return  from  France  he 
became  a  successful  captain  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  merchant  service, 
in  the  employ  of  New  York  and  New 
Bedford  merchants.  There  are  let- 
ters from  the  Posts,  Grinnells.  How- 
lands,  Minturns,  Hazards,  Rotches, 
Russells,  Fishes  and  others,  and  as 
carefully  preserved  copies  of  his  re- 
plies to  many  of  them.  They  form  a 
collection  that  any  man  might  be 
proud  to  leave  to  his  children.  Would 
that  all  his  children  could  have  lived 
to  see  them!  While  the  majority  are 
on  business,  all  have  personal  ex- 
pressions of  their  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment and  'integrity' — that  good  old- 
fashioned  word  is  often  used — and 
many  have  postscripts  about  personal 
•matters  that  are  very  pleasant  read- 
ing. One  letter  from  Gilbert  Russell, 
afterward  his  brother-in-law,  in  for- 
mal business  words,  ends  impulsively, 
'I  regret  to  hear  you  are  not  well. 
I  beg  you  to  take  good  care  of  your- 
self,  for  good    men   are   scarce.' 

"Soon  after  his  first  marriage,  dur- 
ing one  of  his  visits  in  London,  he 
happened  one  evening  into  a  crowded 
religious  meeting,  ■  where  he  was 
greatly  interested  by  the  fervor  and 
eloquence  of  the  speaker.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  lodgings,  in  the  house  of 
an  old  Quaker  lady,  on  telling  what 
he  had  heard,  she  said,  'Why,  thee 
has  been  among  the  Methodees!'  On 
his  return  to  Acushnet  he  found  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Congregational 
church,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
had,  according  to  the  church  law  then 
in  force,  levied  on  the  property  of 
some  aged  neighbors,  unable,  through 
sickness  and  poverty,  to  attend  ser- 
vices or  pay  their  church  tithes. 
Choosing  what  seemed  to  be  their 
most  valuable  personal  effects,  the 
oflicers  had  literally  'despoiled  their 
very  hearthstone'  by  carrying  off  the 
brass  andirons  from  their  only  fire- 
place, and  offering  them  for  sale  in 
the    village    store.      He      immediately 


bought  and  returned  them,  and  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  church 
that  seized  them.  The  very  next  Sun- 
day his  pew  was  empty,  and  remained 
so.  He  soon  turned  definitely  to  the 
faith  which  realized  his  personal  prin- 
ciples of  love  and  justice.  The  stern 
Puritan  doctrine  had  never  been  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  and  the  new  atmo- 
sphere of  Christian  fellowship  was 
very  grateful.  Methodist  preachers 
from  Boston  were  invited  ■  to  hold 
meetings  in  his  house,  and  a  class  was 
formed  of  which  he  was  the  first 
leader.  In  1805,  Rev.  Epaphras 
Kibby  held  the  first  public  services, 
followed  by  Father  Taylor,  Mr.  Maf- 
fitt  and  others,  and  when  the  church 
was  finally  organized  in  18  07  he  gave 
a  lot,  timber,  and  money  for  the 
first  building.  The  deed  of  the  lot 
stipulates  that  it  should  revert  to  his 
heirs  if  ever  diverted  from  the  use 
of  this  church,  and  his  children  were 
pledged  to  fulfil  his  wish.  To  their 
loyalty  to  this  pledge,  this  congrega- 
tion now  owes  the  present  church  at 
Acushnet  on  the  spot  now  consecrated 
by  10  0  years  of  the  faithful  service  of 
five  generations. 

"The  original  contract  for  the  first 
building,  signed  by  Henry  Reming- 
ton and  Stephen  Davis,  housewrights, 
and  John  Hawes,  Esq.,  was  found 
among  his  papers,  and  has  been  given, 
with  others,  to  the  present  church 
trustees,  to  be  preserved  with  the 
later  records.  The  only  description 
of  the  building  that  I  recall  is  that 
it  had  one  door  in  front,  one  aisle  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain  benches  which 
served  for  seats.  Being  hard  of  hear- 
ing, Mr.  Hawes  sat  in  a  large  chair 
in  front  of  the  pulpit,  among  the 
singers,  who  sat  on  the  front  bench, 
and  Capt.  Cordon,  with  his  pitchpipe, 
led   the   tunes. 

"When  he  gave  up  his  seafaring  life, 
he  became  interested  in  many  business 
enterprises.  In  his  shipyard  on  the 
Acushnet  river,  he  was  builder  and 
part  owner  of  seven  vessels,  and  he 
formed  several  business  partnerships, 
besides  building  salt  works  at  Bell- 
ville.  At  one  time,  in  partnership 
with  Joseph  Wheldon,  they  carried  on 
their  business  in  the  building,  now  in 
ruins,  afterward  used  as  one  of  the 
first  cotton  mills  in  America.  This 
partnership  of  Hawes  &  Wheldon  was 
begun  in  1S19.  There  are  papers  of 
Hawes  &  Taber  (his  brother-in-law. 
Stephen)  from  1S11  to  1S14;  Hawes  & 
Haskell,  no  date.  In  1813  the  ship- 
yard 'on  Sam.'l  Perry,  Esq.'s,  land,' — 
John  Hawes,  part  owner, — was  leased 
by  William  Kempton.  At  this  time 
he  was  nominated  collector,  and  dis- 
posed of  his  ship  interests.  In  IS'2'2 
there  are  acounts  of  his  interest  in 
'candle  works,'  and  contract  for  build- 
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ing  'salt  works,'  the  only  business  pa- 
pers I  find  at  this  time  outside  of  his 
collectorship. 

"For  ten  years,  from  1805,  he  felt 
the  general  depression  of  business  pre- 
ceding and  during  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, 1812-15.  In  political  matters  he 
early  took  a  firm  stand,  and  in  1807 
was  elected  representative  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  from  New  Bed- 
ford for  one  term.  Political  excite- 
ment was  intense,  and  he  was  defeated 
as  a  candidate  for  the  same  office  in 
1808.  As  ship  owner  and  merchant. 
he  suffered  much  from  the  Embargo, 
both  of  France  and  England.  He 
writes  to  his  son  in  1811,  '1  am  unable 
to  collect  from  my  many  interests 
enough  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  my  family,  and  there  is 
absolute  need  in  the  community  which 
I  am  unable  to  relieve.'  In  the  same 
year  he  writes:  'I  devote  much  time  to 
the  farm  and  the  boys  (then  9  and  11 
years  old)  have  been  of  real  service 
to  me  in  getting  in  the  harvest.  It 
is,  however,  so  small  that  I  shall  send 
you,  by  packet,  a  quantity  of  bags 
which  I  wish  you  to  ship  promptly  to 
be  filled  with  corn  in  a  southern  mar- 
ket.' 

"As  justice,  he  had  waged  a  steady 
war  against  the  universal  persistence 
of  smugglers,  and  as  ship  owner  he 
lost  heavily,  saying,  'I  would  rather 
all  my  vessels  would  rot  at  the  wharf 
than  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  or  ask 
my  captains  to  take  a  false  oath  at 
the  custom  house.'  Of  course  he  in- 
curred the  lasting  hatred  and  opposi- 
tion of  disloyal  custom  house  officers, 
and  when  his  name  was  first  present  d 
for  appointment  as  collector  of  New 
Bedford,  in  IS 08,  he  was  defeated  by 
his  political  opponent,  who  became  his 
bitter,  personal  enemy. 

"In  1812  he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  New  Bedford  Bible  society, 
and  was  chosen  its  first  president,  and 
the  same  year  he  was  authorized  io 
issue  a  warant  calling  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fairhaven  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  establishing  the  township, 
and  to  preside  at  the  meeting  until  the 
election  of  a  moderator.  He  was  also 
head  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
build  a  'Town  House'  in  Fairhaven, 
then'  New  Bedford.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  limit  to  the  calls  upon 
his  time  and  strength. 

"On  taking  possession  of  the  custom 
house  he  soon  revolutionized  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  fighting 
within  it,  as  he  had  long  fought  with- 
out, against  all  disloyalty,  and  estab- 
lishing there  the  orderly,  painstaking, 
loyal  service  he  had  always  given  to 
his  private,  judicial  and  church  work. 
That  he  was  utterly  fearless  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  is  shown  bv  copies, 
in  his  own  hahdwiiting,  of  letters  writ- 
ten to  both   friend   and   foe.      The   bit- 


ter opposition  of  his  political  pn< 
beginning  with  his  first  election  to  \\ 
legislature  in  1807,  was  continued   .  ..- 
tirely    through     his    collectorship       •.  ; 
was  ended   only  by  his  death   in  '1       i 
A    personal   letter  from    his   'good    .-  •.  i 
true'  friend,  Thomas  Hazard,  Jr..  writ- 
ten   in    1818,    when    he    had    held    t\ 
office  four  years,   warned   him  of  fn    h 
attempts   of    his   enemies   to   have    I 
removed.      Charges   of  dishonesty 
disloyalty  among  the   employes  of    ,j-s 
office   were  also  reported,   and   he   v...-- 
urged    to    watch    carefully,    lest    thr-n- 
might    be    some       grounds    for    them, 
which  would  result  in  injury  to  him- 
self. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
letters  from  this  good  old  Quaki  r, 
who  left  all  his  business  interests  hi 
New  Bedford  in  the  care  of  John 
Hawes.  In  one  he  says.  "Do  as  yon 
judge  best  in  all  matters.  I  trust  you 
entirely."  Among  other  long  on  s 
are  those  of  the  old  Quaker,  Car- 
Preserved  Fish,  many  of  them  poli- 
tical, in  which  he  strongly,  but  in  g 
friendly  spirit,  objects  to  Friend 
Hawes'  oposition  to  the  old  Fed']:'! 
party.  The  letters  of  these  '  sterling 
friends  show  them  to  have  been  in- 
telligent, loyal,  practical  men*;  are! 
personal  matters,  freely  discussed  in 
them,  show  a  close  friendship,  valued 
by  them   all. 

The  issuing  of  the  Embargo  Act 
marked  the  beginning  of  several  years 
that  tried  men's  souls,  especially 
those  of  government  officers,  who 
tried  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  offices.  A  recent  article  on 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  tine- 
says:  "They  were  hard  clays  for  rev- 
enue officers.  Many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent merchants  of  the  largest  sea- 
ports, when  their  trade  was  practi- 
cally ruined  by  the  embargo,  sent 
out  their  ships  as  privateers.  Many 
of  them  honestly  and  firmly  believed 
in  their  right  to  seize  all  they  could, 
and  enter  it  free  of  duty,  and  many 
more,  utterly  devoid  of  principle. 
preyed  on  friend  and  foe  alike."  I 
find  many  copies  of  search  warrants 
issued  by  John  Hawes,  justice,  giving 
authority  to  search  for  smuggle.) 
goods  in  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  gen- 
eral opposition  to  Mr.  Weston,  who 
was  apointed  collector  in  1808.  I 
find  receipted  bills  of  a  Boston  law- 
yer to  "John  Hawes  for  services  in 
his    contention    with    Isaiah    Weston." 

The  Centennial  number  of  The 
Morning  Mercury,  issued  in  190  7,  gives 
an  account  of  this  long  contention, 
and  adds,  "It  was  not  long  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Weston,  the  collector,  was 
removed,  and  John  Hawes,  Esq.,  ap- 
pointed  in   his   place."      This  was  five 
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years  after  he  had  been  first  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  and  defeated  by 
Mr.  Weston.  Meanwhile,  lie  had 
again  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  for  Fair- 
haven,  in  the  session  of  1S13-14.  His 
honorable  and  faithful  service  there, 
convincing  his  fellow  citizens  of  his 
fitness  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States  government,  he  was  again  nom- 
inated for  the  collectorship.  A  copy 
of  this  petition,  sent  to  Washington 
at  this  time,  records  that  some  of  the 
signers,  "being  convinced  of  the  un- 
fitness of  the  present  collector  for 
the  office,  and  that  all  his  charges 
against  Mr.  Hawes  were  unfounded," 
asked  the  appointment  of  John  Hawes, 
etc. 

After  building  his  house  in  Acush- 
net,  in  1S17,  Mr.  Hawes  rode  daily 
to  the  custom  house,  returning  at 
night.  Up  to  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  he  dined  at  Nelson's  tavern, 
and  I  find  numerous  bills,  one  only 
two   inches   square,    which    reads: 

Esq.  Hawes,   to    17   dinners,    $3.12. 
Kec'd    Pay't, 

Nath'l    Nelson. 

In  April,  1815,  he  removed  his 
family  to  New  Bedford,  to  be  nearer 
the  custom  house,  renting  there  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Thomas  Hazard, 
now  standing  on  Water  street,  but  he 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  constant 
opposition  and  abuse  of  his  disloyal 
neighbors  there.  This,  added  to  the 
strain  of  his  official  duties  and  his 
personal  business  and  home  duties, 
affected  his  health  seriously,  and  by 
the  advice  of  physicians  he  took  a 
long  rest  and  change  of  scene,  travel- 
ling from  New  Bedford  to  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  y.,  in  a  chaise,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  who  kept  a  daily 
journal,  which  we  now  have.  Neatly 
written  in  ink,  sometimes  on  her 
lap  i7i  the  chaise,  while  the  horse  was 
fed,-  often  at  night,  when  her  husband 
slept,  it  is  an  interesting  and  amusing 
manuscript.  The  chaise  was  new, 
also  the  horsehair  trunk  strapped  on 
behind;  the  horse  was  strong  and 
trusty,  and  Jhe  return  journey  was 
made    in    six    weeks    from    their    de- 


parture, in  September.  But  a  few 
miles  from  the  Springs  stood  the  home 
of  the  uncle  from  whom  he  tied  in  his 
boyhood.  His  uncle's  aged  wife  was 
still  living,  and  when  he  one  day  made 
himself  known  to  her  she  showed 
great  emotion.  The  journal  says: 
"With  streaming  eyes  she  welcomed 
the  honored  and  beloved  man,  who, 
4  0  years  before,  a  helpless,  unhappy 
orphan,  left  her  door  to  begin  a  new 
life.  Now  he  stood  before  her  a 
noble,  loyal,  successful  man,  in  his 
prime." 

The  use  of  the  water  at  the  Springs 
did  not  seem  to  benefit  him,  and  they 
remained  but  a  short  time,  but  the 
rest  and  change  strengthened  him,  and 
he  resumed  his  official  duties.  In  1817, 
he  returned  to  Aeushnet,  bought  an 
old  homestead,  and  added  to  it  the 
large  house  now  standing  east  of  the 
stone  bridge  and  next  to  the  home  of 
Judge  Spooner.  He  and  his  family, 
gladly  returned  to  a  country  home, 
and  the  change  was  a  happy  one.  Here 
he  passed  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  riding  daily  to  New  Bedford  and 
enjoying,  when  there,  the  companion- 
ship of  many  valued   friends. 

A  chronic  dropsical  affection  of  the 
chest,  caused  by  exposure  in  his  early 
life,  slowly  and  steadily  increased,  but 
almost  to  the  last  he  went  tp  his  office 
in  the  custom  house  where  his  faith- 
ful deputy  kept  watch  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  bore  his  increasing  weak- 
ness and  pain  patiently,  calmly  setting 
his  household  and  business  cares  in 
perfect  order,  as  he  had  always  done. 
On  his  death  he  delivered  to  another 
guardian  the  property  left  by  his  two 
brothers  which  he  had  held  many 
years  for  their  children;  principal  and 
interest  were  untouched,  although  he 
had  clothed  and  educated  them  me  :- 
while.  Squire  Spooner,  to  whom  the 
charge  was  given,  said:  "It  was  a  most 
affecting  sight  to  see  this  good  stew- 
ard of  the  Lord  give  up  his  steward- 
ship,   faithful   unto   death." 

He  died  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  2  9, 
182  4,  aged  only  5  6  years. 

"Behold    the   upright   man!    For   the 
end   of  that   man   is  peace." 
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Note. 

In  the  summer  of  19  06  I  was  re- 
quested by  a  committee  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  of  Acushnet,  of 
which  John  Hawes  was  the  founder, 
to  prepare  a  short  personal  sketch  of 
him  to  be  read  at  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  that  church  in  September, 
1907.  At  that  time  I  gave  what  small 
help  I  could  to  Mr.  Franklyn  Plow- 
land,  for  the  history  of  the  church  he 
was  then  preparing.  It  was  always  a 
great  regret  to  his  children  that  there 
were  no  records  of  his  later  life,  and 
there  was  very  little  reliable  material 
for    any   account    of    him. 

All  his  books  and  papers  were  giv- 
en, at  his  death,  to  his  oldest  son  and 
executor,  John  A.  Hawes,  of  Fair- 
haven,  who  duly  administered  the  es- 
tate and  was  then  supposed  to  have 
destroyed  them.  He  died  three  years 
after  his  father,  in  182  7,  leaving  two 
very  young  sons  who  never  knew  any- 
thing of  their  grandfather's  affairs. 
By  a  very  strange  and  remarkable 
coincidence,  at  the  very  time  the  first 
steps  were  taken  to  mark  this  cen- 
tennial, all  these  letters  and  papers 
were  accidentally  found  by  the  widow 
of  his  grandson,  John  A.  Hawes,  Jr., 
in  a  chest  stored  in  the  old  Fairhaven 
Academy.  Instead  of  destroying,  the 
executor  had  carefully  preserved  and 
refiled  them,  adding  many  of  his  own 
letters  from  and  to  his  father.  At 
his  death,  others  of  his  own  papers 
had  been  placed  above  them,  and  al- 
though some  of  these  were  afterward 
referred  to  by  his  heirs,  the  oldest 
ones,  those  of  John  Hawes,  remained 
at  the  bottom,  unknown  and  untouch- 
ed for  82  years.  As  I  happened  to 
be  in  New  Bedford  at  the  time  they 
were  found,  they  were  all  given  into 
my  care,  the  first,  thought  being  mere- 
ly to  obtain  dates,  etc.,  connected  with 
this  church  anniversary  and  Mr.  How- 
land's  history  of  Acushnet.  but  I  soon 
found    that    a   much    larger    trust    had 


been  "laid  upon   me,"  as  the  Quakers 
say. 

I  have  since  carefully  sorted  and 
read  more  than  two  thousand  of  th< 
letters  and  papers,  varying  from  small 
bills  and  receipts  not  more  than  two 
inches  square,  to  long  legal  papen- 
Beginning  in  1792  at  the  time  of  hi* 
marriage,  when  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  the  oldest  are  marked  "My 
accounts  since  I  became  a  household- 
er." They  furnish  a  minute  history 
of  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  useful, 
busy  life.  Most  of  them  were  in  his 
own  handwriting.  Printed  forms  were 
few  in  those  days,  and  paper  was 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  hundreds  of 
pages  of  carefully  copied  legal  papers 
and  business  letters  show  how  the 
"unlettered  youth"  developed  into  the 
well-trained,  intelligent,  painstaking, 
upright   business   man. 

There  are  copies  of  business  and  po- 
litical letters  from  his  tried  and  true- 
friends,  neatly  kept  small  books  of  his 
personal  expenses,  copies  innumerable 
of  local  and  government  papers,  year- 
ly files  of  bills  and  receipts,  accounts 
and  contracts  connected  with  the 
Methodist  church,  papers  relating  to 
his  administration  of  several  estates — 
a  wonderful  record  of  his  faithful 
stewardship  of  the  affairs  of  his  fellow 
men. 

I  have  attempted  no  extended  history 
of  his  life,  nor  any  eulogy  of  his  hon- 
ored name,  but  have  tried,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  memorial,  and  from 
written  and  spoken  words,  simply  to 
show  to  his  children's  children  here, 
and  to  you  his  successors  in  this 
household  of  faith,  the  personality  of 
the  man  himself.  Would  that  T 
could  also  make  plain  to  you  what  [ 
have  read  between  the  lines  of  these 
papers  committed  to  my  care,  and. 
more  than  all,  the  fragrance,  so  real 
to  me,  that  has  exhaled  from  those 
dusty  and  worm-eaten  records  of  a 
"just    life." 

REBECCA  WILLIAMS  HAWES, 
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'Do  as  you  judge  best  in  all  matters, 
I  trust  you  entirely." 

In  a  letter  to  John  Hawes  from  Thomas  Hazard,  Jr. 


OLD  DARTMOUTH 


HISTORICAL    SKETCHES 


No.  23 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-second  Meeting  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building,  Water  Street,  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  January  12,  1909. 


THE  VILLAGES  OF  DARTMOUTH  IN  THE  BRITISH 
RAID  OF  1778. 

Compiled  by  Henry  Howland  Crapo  in  1839-40 


[Note.— The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the 
society  quarterly  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  each  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  also  at  Hutchinson's  Book  Store. 
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HENRY  HOWUND   CRAPO 
1S04-1S69. 


PROCEEDINGS 


TWENTY-FIRST    MEETING 


Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 


IN   THEIR    BUILDING 


WATER   STREET,   NEW   BEDFORD, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

JANUARY    I  2,    I9O9. 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  So- 
ciety's regular  quarterly  meeting 
proved  of  exceptional  interest  to  the 
members.  The  feature  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery,  by 
William  W.  Crapo,  of  a  series  of  his- 
torical sketches  of  early  New  Bedford, 
written  by  his  father,  the  late  Henry 
H.  Crapo,  and  their  forthcoming  pub- 
lication   by    the    society. 

President  Edmund  Wood  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at.  8  o'clock.  The 
disagreeable  weather  kept  the  attend- 
ance down.  Comparatively  few  mem- 
bers were  present. 

"The  society  continues  prosperous.  ' 
continued  Mr.  Wood.  "The  membership 
is  holding  its  own,   new  members  off- 


setting those  who  have  fallen  by  the 
way;  and  the  interest  in  the  society 
also    continues. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  building  is 
being  used,  and  a  great  many  people 
visit  the  collections.  The  museum 
committee  has  been  active,  and  have 
arranged  exhibitions  that  were  very 
successful.  The  teas  have  also  been 
held,  and  a  very  satisfactory  enter- 
tainment, a  "Breton  Afternoon,'  given 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clement  Swift. 

"The  research  committee  is  actively 
at  work,  and  several  papers  are  in 
embryo,  for  future  meetings.  The  pro- 
gram for  tonight  has  been  arranged 
by  this  comittee,  and  it  is  fairly  full, 
so   that    the   president    will    not    detain 


you  by  remarks.  Every  community 
has  its  history,  generally  written  about 
it;  and  in  nearly  every  community 
there  have  been  a  great  many  written 
histories.  Many  citizens  have  an  in- 
terest that  leads  them  to  accumulate 
facts,  sometimes  never  printed,  by  old 
worthies  of  Dartmouth — narratives 
written  bv  come  of  our  grandmothers 
that  probably  entertained  small 
audiences  in  the  past;  and  it  would  be 
well  for  the  committee  to  obtain  them, 
if  possible. 

"The  historical  matter  of  tonight  is 
a  much  more  ambitious  effort.  One  of 
our  older  inhabitants  did,  in  a  more 
complete  way,  assemble  a  great  deal 
of  material,  and  it  has  come  to  our 
notice.  It  will  be  introduced  to  us  by 
the  son  of  the  author,  who.  by  his 
commemorative  addresses  and  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  society  itself  has 
already  taken  place  as  one  of  the  pro- 
minent historians  of  this  community 
I  will  introduce  William  Wallace 
Crapo." 

Remarks  by  Hon.  William  W.  Crapo. 

"There  resided  in  New  Bedford  in 
1839,"  said  Mr.  Crapo.  "a  man  named 
John  (Gilbert.  In  the  directory  of  that 
year  he  is  mentioned  as  a  laborer  liv- 
ing at  24  North  street.  I  remember  to 
have  seen  him  and  to  have  heard  him 
tell  the  story  of  what  he  and  others  of 
that  day  regarded  as  the  most  notable 
and  exciting  event  in  the  history  of 
the  town — its  invasion  by  a  Britisn 
army  in  17  78.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Gil- 
bert he  was  about  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  He  was  short  and  slight  in 
stature,  but  active  and  alert  and 
quick  in  his  movements.  He  had 
readiness  of  speech  and  clearness  of 
memory.  I  was  told,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  that  he  was  of  Scotch  birth 
and  that  at  an  early  age  he  was  ap- 
prenticed or  bound  out,  as  it  was 
called,  to  Joseph  Russell,  the  leading 
resident  and  largest  landed  proprietor 
of  Bedford   village. 

"When  a  young  man,  my  father, 
Henry  H.  Crapo,  entertained  the  idea 
that  at  some  leisure  time  in  the  future 
he  might  possibly  be  disposed  to  write 
a  history  of  Old  Dartmouth  or  of 
Bedford  Village.  That  leisure  time 
never  came.  But  his  fondness  for  local 
historical  research  led  him  to  gather 
up  for  reference  and  preservation 
whatever  referred  to  the  earlier  years 
of  the  town.  He  desired  to  obtain 
accurate  and  detailed  accounts  fro  n 
those  who  had  witnessed  and  partici- 
pated in  its  memorable  events.  He 
knew  John  Gilbert  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  and  thought  his  story  had 
historical  value.  Mr.  Gilbert  a  number 
of  times  came  to  mv  father's  office. 
It  was  there  that  I  saw  him.  Encour- 
aged   and    aided    bv    suggestive    ques- 


tions he  told  with  much  minutcm  s« 
what  he  saw  and  learned  about  tin- 
pillage  and  burning  and  killing  by  iii.- 
British  troops.  All  this  was  carefully 
written  out.  Sixty  years  had  elapsed, 
but  they  had  not  effaced  his  recollec- 
tion of  those  davs  of  alarm  and 
danger. 

"He  further  gave  a  complete  ac- 
count of  all  the  buildings  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  dwellings,  stores  and  shops, 
at  that  time,  those  burned  by  the 
British  and  those  that  were  not 
destroyed,  giving  their  location  and 
thenames  of  their  owners  and  oc- 
cupants. This  information  was  made 
a   matter   of  record. 

"There  was  another  narrative.  It 
was  told  by  Elijah  Macomber,  who 
was  a  soldier  and  a  member  of  the 
military  company  that  garrisoned  Fort 
Phoenix.  He  was  in  the  fort  on  tin- 
day  it  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
fleet.  With  sorr-3  minuteness  he 
described  the  occurrences  of  that 
eventful  day. 

"These  narratives  are  interesting 
because  told  by  persons  who  witnessed 
and  had  a  part  in  the  events  they 
described.  They  are  contributions  to 
our  local  history  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost. 

"These  manuscripts,  carefully  pre- 
pared and  arranged,  were  placed  in  a 
portfolio  used  exclusively  as  the  re- 
ceptacle in  the  collection  of  whatever 
data  and  information  came  to  hand 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  town. 
Several  months  since  I  came  across 
that  portfolio.  Its  contents  have  not 
been  disturbed  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  As  I  was  unable  to  read  the 
manuscript,  through  failure  of  sight 
I  handed  the  portfolio  to  .Mr.  Worth, 
the  chairman  of  our  Historical  Re- 
search committee,  with  a  request  that 
he  examine  its  contents  and  learn  if 
it  contained  anything  of  value  in  the 
present  or  worthy  of  preservation  for 
the  future.  This  he  has  kindly  done. 
While  he  will  not  weary  you  by  read- 
ing all  it  contains,  perhaps  there  may 
be  descriptions  and  incidents  which 
may   interest  you." 

Remarks    by    Ileury    B.    "Worth 

During  the  Revolution  the  towns 
on  Buzzards  Bay  were  neither  wealthy 
nor  populous.  Dartmouth  had  been 
for  a  century  under  the  domination 
of  the  society  of  Friends  and  was  not 
especially  beligerent.  Fairhaven  had 
sent  an  expedition  in  1775  to  recap- 
ture two  vessels  seized  by  the  English 
and  anchored  in  the  Bay.  During  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war  120 
Dartmouth  men  had  served  in  the 
American  army.  These  acts  were  not 
so  extensive  as  to  furnish  a  reason 
for   sending   a   force    of   several    thou- 
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sand  troops  to  destroy  the  villages  on 
the  Acushnet.  The  motive,  however, 
was  not  due  to  any  warlike  demonstra- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  but  to  cripple 
business  activity  which  had  given  aid 
to  the  American  cause. 

The  river  between  Bedford  and  Fair- 
haven  had  been  a  safe  and  conve- 
nient harbor  for  privateers  where  they 
could  obtain  supplies.  A  fort  had  been 
established  on  the  rocky  promontory 
since  1804.  known  as  Fort  Phoenix 
which  provided  a  slight  defence 
against  vessels  approaching  from  the 
ocean  but  more  important  than  this 
were  maritime  enterprises  that  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  assisted  the  colonial 
insurrection.  In  South  Dartmouth 
Elihu  and  James  Akin  had  a  ship  yard 
and  in  September,  177S,  a  vessel  was 
ready  to  launch.  There  is  a  suggestion 
that  she  was  to  be  a  privateer.  Then 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Acushnet  from 
its  head  south  to  the  bay  were  ship 
yards,  oil  factories,  rope  walks, 
wharves,  a  distillery  and  other  acces- 
sories of  whaling  and  commerce  be- 
side vessels  always  at  the  landings 
Here  was  property  that  contributed 
liberally  to  the  support  of  the  conti- 
nental revolution. 

nental  revolution.  Shipping  was  built, 
equipped,  repaired  and,  supplied,  store 
houses  were  filled  with  rum,  oil,  cord- 
age and  other  merchandise  in  demand 
at  every  market,  for  which  could  be 
obtained  in  exchange  commodities  of 
which  the  colonies  were  in  need.  Such 
active  assistance  to  the  rebellion  was 
somethimes  to  be  checked  and  a  raid 
was  planned  as  a  military  movement 
to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  assist- 
ance. 

According  to  the  records  in  the 
archives  department  in  the  State 
House  in  Boston  it  appears  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  orders  were  given 
to  prevent  vessels  leaving  the  colony 
without  permission.  Bedford  men  who. 
owned  vessels  were  William  Tallman, 
Isaac  Howland,  Lemuel  Williams. 
Gamaliel  Church,  John  Alden,  Joseph 
Russell,  John  Williams,  Barnabas  Rus- 
sell, Leonard  Jarvis,  David  Shepard, 
Seth  Russell.  Joseph  Howland,  William 
Claghorn,  Patrick  Maxfield,  Zadock 
Maxfield,  Abraham  Smith,  Daniel 
Smith,   Ureal    Rea. 

In  October,  17  75,  William  Davis 
received  permission  to  fit  out  a  sloop 
for  some  West  Indian  port  to  bring 
back  a  cargo  of  powder. 

In  the  same  year  the  brig  Kezia. 
David  Sowle,  master,  was  permitted 
to  sail  on  a  whaling  voyage,  a  bond 
to  bring  the  oil  and  bone  to  Dart- 
mouth having  been  given  by  the  own- 
ers, David  Shepard,  Seth  Russell, 
David   Sowle   and   Abraham   Smith. 

During  the  year  1776  restriction  on 
whaling  and  commerce  became  acute. 


Leonard  Jarvis,  a  business  associate 
of  Joseph  Rotch,  sent  the  sloop  Polly 
with  rum  and  sugar  to  South  Carolina 
for  a  cargo  of  rice  and  Joseph  Russell 
sent  the  Smiling  Molly  for  the  same 
merchandise.  At  the  end  of  that  same 
year  Barnabas  Russell  stated  that 
provisions  were  scarce  and  he  peti- 
tioned for  permission  to  send  to  South 
Carolina  the  schooner  Rouger  for  rice 
and  Patrick  Maxfield  sent  out  the 
schooner  Wealthy  for  the  same  cargo. 

In  April,  1777,  there  were  75  men  at 
Fort  Phoenix  and  as  their  time  had 
expired  the  local  authorities  asked  for 
a  detachment  of  40  men  and  four  field 
pieces — 4    pounders. 

A  committee  of  "inspection  and 
safety"  was  formed  with  Col.  Edward 
Pope  as  chairman.  Its  duties  were  to 
detect  and  report  any  inhabitants  who 
exhibited   Tory   sympathies. 

Privateers  began  to  make  the 
Acushnet  a  harbor.  The  brig  Fanny 
18  guns,  owned  by  Abraham  Babcock 
and  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Ken- 
drick  was  at  Dartmouth*  also  the 
"American  Revenue"  with  two  prizes, 
a  ship  and  a  schooner. 

No  systematic  attempt  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  English  to  hinder  the 
Dartmouth  merchants  conducting 
whaling  and  trading.  Some  of  their 
vessels  were  captured,  but  more  es- 
caped. 

An  amusing  incident  gives  a  glimpse 
of  a  possible  reason  why  the  English 
may  have  regarded  the  Dartmouth 
inhabitants  as  entitled  to  favor.  In 
April,  1778,  Jireh  Willis  reported  that 
the  British  were  in  the  habit  of  land- 
ing on  Naushon  and  taking  all  cattle 
there.  Holder  slocum,  one  of  the 
owners,  persisted  in  landing  there  two 
pairs   of   oxen. 

Freedom  from  interference  by  the 
English  tempted  the  local  traders  to 
engage  in  commercial  ventures  and  to 
accumulate    considerable    property. 

Under  date  of  June  10,  177S,  cer- 
tain prominent  men  of  Dartmouth  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the 
General  Court  representing  that  the 
harbor  on  the  Acushnet  river  is  the 
only  one  between  Cape  Cod  and  North 
Carolina  in  control  of  the  Americans 
and  that  there  were  fifty  vessels  there 
and  the  stores  are  filled  with  provi- 
sions; that  several  families  had  moved 
from  Bedford  and  more  proposed  to 
do  so  unless  assistance  were  given.  It 
was  signed  by  Fortunatus  Sherman 
and  Thomas  Kempton,  selectmen,  Ed- 
ward Pope,  Leonard  Jarvis,  Joseph 
Rotch,  Joseph  Russell,  John  Alden  and 
Abraham    Smith. 

As  a  consequence  Col.  Crafts  was  or- 
dered to  Dartmouth  with  50  men  and 
4  field  pieces  to  act  under  orders  of 
Col.    Edward  Pope. 


The  risk  of  an  invasion  into  such 
an  unprotected  seaport  ought  to  have 
aroused  more  caution  in  the  minds 
of  the  Bedford  merchants  and  until 
there  could  be  guaranteed  to  them 
sufficient  protection  such  tempting  col- 
lections of  property  ought  not  to  have 
been  permitted.  Possibly  the  allur- 
ing prolits  derived  from  trading  in 
time  of  war  induced  them  to  assume 
the    hazard. 

Tory  sympathizers  kept  the  British 
fully  informed  and  two  of  them  pilot- 
ed the  fleet  into  the  bay.  A  time  was 
selected  when  the  collection  of  prop- 
erty on  the  Acushnet  was  large  and 
valuable  and  all  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  had  gone  to  Stone  Bridge  for 
military  defence. 

The  English  expedition  was  ar- 
ranged with  all  spectacular  accom- 
paniments calculated  to  inspire  terror 
and  subdue  the  inhabitants.  An  army 
of  British  regulars  fully  armed  and 
equipped  entered  the  bay  in  a  large 
fleet  of  vessels.  The  force  was  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  all  the 
men  residing  in  the  region.  The  grim 
labor  of  destruction  was  systemati- 
cally conducted.  The  purpose  was  to 
destroy  and  not  to  pillage.  While  the 
torch  seems  to  have  been  applied 
only  to  structures  devoted  to  manu- 
facturing or  mercantile  purposes  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  English 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  flames 
spreading  to  dwelling  houses.  In  their 
tour  of  fifteen  miles  from  Clarke's 
Point  to  Sconticut  Neck  they  accom- 
plished a  thorough  work  of  devasta- 
tion. The  British  commander  com- 
placently reported  to  his  chief  that  he 
had  executed  the  order  "in  the  fullest 
manner."  Five  years  later  Stephen 
Peckham,  Jabez  Barker  and  Edward 
Pope,  selectmen  of  Dartmouth  report- 
ed to  the  general  court  that  the  value 
of  property  destroyed  exceeded  £105,- 
000.  or  over  one-half  million  dollars. 

It  was  the  only  occasion  when  hos- 
tile military  forces  landed  on  these 
peaceful  shores  and  consequently  it 
has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  few  occurrences  of  signal  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  town.  Eye 
witnesses  found  eager  listeners  among 
succeeding  generations.  Old  men  re- 
lated to  children  the  events  of  that 
woeful  night  and  yet  for  over  half  a 
century  the  recollections  of  these  wit- 
nesses were  not  reduced  to  writing. 
A  few  meagre  statements  were  the 
only  results  deemed  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. Fortunately  for  the  modern 
historical  student  before  all  the  par- 
ticipants in  that  disaster  had  passed 
away  an  efficient  and  able  scribe  com- 
piled a  collection  of  greatest  use  be- 
cause of  its  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness.     He   was   the    first   and   onlv    in- 


vestigator who  appreciated  the  valui- 
of  seeming  trivial  facts  and  with  com- 
mendable patience  wrote  down  the 
narratives  of  the  old  men  giving  num- 
erous minute  details  which  other  his- 
torians had  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
interest  to  perpetuate. 

Henry  H.  Crapo  was  born  in  Dart- 
mouth near  the  Freetown  line  in  1804 
and  died  in  1869.  The  first  of  tliu 
Crapo  family  in  this  section  came  from 
the  town  of  Rochester  and  located  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Babbit  .  Forge  in 
Freetown  and  it  was  in  this  locality 
that  the  family  continued  to  live  fur 
several  generations.  Peter  Crapo  had 
a  large  family  and  it  became -neces- 
sary to  provide  for  them  homesteads 
in    other    places.  One    of    the    sons 

named  Jesse  married  Phebe,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Howland,  and  in 
1807  the  father  purchased  for  his  son 
from  Barnabas  Sherman  the  farm  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Rock  a  Dunder 
road,  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
Bakertown  road  and  here  was  built 
the  house  still  standing  where  the  boy- 
hood of  Jesse  Crapo's  son  Henry  was 
spent. 

Much  speculation  has  existed  as  to 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  name 
of  that  road.  Some  distance  north  of 
the  road  in  the  woods  is  a  large 
bowlder  resting  on  a  high  ledge  of 
rock  and  this  possibly  was  named 
the  Rock  of  Dundee  and  from  that 
phrase  the  numerous  variations  in  the 
name  may  have  originated. 

In  IS  2  5  Henry  H.  Crapo  married 
Mary  Ann  Slocum,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, who  was  the  owner  of  the  great 
farm  at  Barney's  Joy.  In  early  life 
young  Crapo  was  a  school  master  in 
Dartmouth  and  studied  land  surveying 
in  which  he  became  very  proficient 
and  which  furnished  considerable  bus- 
iness after  he  had  ceased  teaching 
school.  He  possessed  to  a  great  de- 
gree two  traits  of  a  successful  man, 
an  unflagging  industry  and  a  careful 
attention  to  details.  As  h.  natural  out- 
come of  his  environment  and  heredity 
he  had  a  taste  for  local  history. 

In  1832  he  had  removed  from  Dart- 
mouth to  New  Bedford  about  the  time 
of  the  failure  of  the  whaling  firm  of 
Seth  Russell  &  Sons.  The  Seth  Russell 
farm  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
line  of  South  street;  on  the  east  by 
the  Acushnet  river;  on  the  north  by 
a  line  half  way  betwreen  Grinnell  and 
Wing  streets  and  ihe  farm  tapered  as 
it  extended  westerly  nearly  to  Button- 
wood  Brook.  Russell's  house  was  lo- 
cated on  the  southeast  corner  of  Coun- 
ty and  Grinnell  streets.  His  son  Seth. 
Jr.,  occupied  the  house  on  the  east 
side  of  Fourth  street  and  north  of 
South  street,  and  his  son-in-law, 
George      Tyson,      occupied      the     stone 


house  on  South  street  between  Fourth 
and  County. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  failure  was 
to  bring  in'o  the  market  at  once  the 
whole  of  this  farm  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  the  same  surveyed  and 
divided  into  small  lots.  This  work  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Crapo  and  was  the 
first  extensive  job  in  surveying  which 
came  to  him  after  his  removal  to  New 
Bedford.  In  1842  he  purchased  for 
himself  a  considerable  tract  of  this 
arm  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Crapo  streets,  both  of 
which  he  laid  out  and  built  the  house 
for  his  residence  which  later  became 
the  home  stead  of  Capt.  William  H. 
Besse.  During  many  of  the  succeed- 
ing years  he  served  the  town  as  town 
clerk  and  occupied  various  offices  until 
he  removed  to  Michigan  in  1856. 

During  the  early  years  of  Mr. 
Crapo's  residence  in  New  Bedford  he 
became  considerably  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  town  and  formed  the 
purpose  to  prepare  an:I  write  a  more 
or  less  detailed  account  of  the  events 
and    people    of   that    locality. 

With  considerable  care  Mr.  Crapo 
reduced  the  recollections  of  these  per- 
sons to  writing  and  collected  from 
newspapers  and  other  sources  a  port- 
folio of  historical  data  relating  to  New 
Bedford,  but  before  reaching  the  stage 
where  he  was  satisfied  to  put  the  ma- 
terial in  narrative  form,  business  con- 
nections required  that  he  move  to 
Michigan  and  the  subject  was  never 
completed,  but  a  portfolio  of  papers 
for  over  half  a  century  has  remained 
in  New  Bedford  in  the  possession  of 
his  son,  William  W.  Crapo,  and 
the  same  has  now  been  examined  and 
revised  for  the  purpose  of  publica- 
tion. 

Among  these  papers  are  two  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Crapo  by  James  B. 
Congdon,  written  about  the  year  1844,. 
and. they  disclose  an  interesting  situa- 
tion in  New  Bedford  in  reference  to 
a  compilation  of  a  local  history.  It 
seems  that  James  B.  Congdon  and 
Daniel  Ricketson  were  also  intending 
t  •  prepare  local  histories  of  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  character  and  there 
existed  some  rivalry  between  them, 
each  considering  the  "field"   his  own. 

Mr.  Congdon  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  early  history  of  New  Bedford  be- 
fore the  Lyceum,  and  some  feeling 
was  aroused  in  the  minds  of  Messrs. 
Ricketson  and  Crapo,  and  during  the 
day  of  Dec.  2  7.  1844,  there  was  a 
considerable  exchange  of  letters,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Congdon  have  been  pre- 
served; but  the  matter  was  quickly 
dropped.  Years  later  Mr.  Ricketson 
published  his  history  of  New  Bedford. 


Mr.  Congdon  collected  numerous 
papers  and  historical  data  which 
have  been  added  to  the  records  in 
the   New  Bedford  Public  Library. 

The  extracts  from  old  newspapers 
made  by  Mr.  Crapo  may  be  found 
in  the  files  of  the  Medley,  Courier 
and  Mercury.  His  extended  inter- 
views with  the  old  men  of  his  day 
have  the  greatest  historic  value.  Only 
a  few  minor  corrections  have  been 
necessary,  and  these  appear  in  the 
notes;  but  the  bulk  of  the  statements 
has  been  found  to  be  in  exact  accord 
with  contemporary  public  records. 
This  reflects  the  greatest  credit  not 
only  on  the  accuracy  of  the  narrators, 
but  the  scrupulous  care  of  the  writer 
who  elicited  the  facts  and  committed 
them  to   paper. 

John  Gilbert,  whose  story  is  the 
longest,  was  a  peculiarly  voluable 
witness.  By  birth  a  Scotchman,  he 
lived  as  hired  boy  in  the  family  of 
Joseph  Russell,  the  leading  man  of 
business  and  wealth  in  Bedford  vil- 
lage. At  his  home  visitors  of  standing 
were  entertained,  and  the  household 
numbered  over  20  persons.  Here 
would  be  heard,  even  by  the  servants, 
discussions  of  all  public  events  of 
the  day.  and  such  an  occurrence  as 
the  British  Raid  would  be  the  topic 
of  conversation  for  years.  While  Gil- 
bert was  an  eye-witness  to  the  facts, 
yet  in  this  atmosphere  he  would  have 
a  most  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
relative  importance  of  different  de- 
tails, so,  although  his  account  was 
stated  GO  years  after,  it  no  doubt  con- 
tains the  salient  and  principal  occur- 
ence that  came  within  his  observation, 
narrated  according  to  their  impor- 
tance. 

Although  Mr.  Crapo  seems  to  have 
considered  the  Macomber  narrative 
entitled  to  great  weight,  in  two  par- 
ticulars it  has  been  criticized. 

1.  As  to  the  English  troops  land- 
ing on  Sconticut  Neck. 

2.  That  Isaac  Howland's  house 
could  not  have  been  burnt  because  it 
was  a  brick  house  and  stood  across 
the  end  of  Pleasant  street  on  the 
north  side  of  Union  and  was  stand- 
ing until  modern  times. 

In  order  that  the  landmarks  and 
localities  may  be  understood  notes 
have  been  inserted  in  brackets.  It  ■ 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  narra- 
tives were  written  in  1S40  and  the 
word  "now"  refers  to  that  date. 

Other  accounts  of  the  Invasion  may 
be  found  in  Ricketson's  and  Ellis' 
History  of  New  Bedford  and  in  the 
New  Bedford  Evening  Standard  of 
Sept.   5,    1878. 
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The  Villages  of  Dartmouth  in  the 
British  Raid  of  1778. 


Compiled  by  Henry  Howland  Crapo  in  1 839-40. 


a 


Statement  of  John  Gilbert  of  New 
Bedford  in  relation  to  the  burning  of 
Bedford  Village  by  the  British  in 
177S;  and,  also,  in  relation  to  the 
number,  location,  owners,  etc.,  of  the 
dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings, 
including  those  destroyed  at  that 
time. 

Said  Gilbert  was.  75  years  of  age 
the  16th  of  September,  1S39;  was  born 
in  17  64,  and  consequently  was  about 
14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
attack.  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
memory,  of  quick  comprehensions, 
very  intelligent,  and  has  resided  in 
New  Bedford  since  he  was  4  years  of 
age. 

His  statement  is  in  substance  as 
follows: 

On  the  5th  of  September,  177S,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Piritish  fleet  ar- 
rived off  Clarks  point.  It  consisted 
of  two  frigates,  an  IS -gun  brig  and 
about  36  transports.     The  latter  were 


small  ships.  The  two  frigates  and 
brig  anchored  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Acushnet  river  and  a  little  below 
the  point.  The  transports  were  an- 
chored outside  the  Great  ledge  and 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  cove.  The 
troops,  including  light-horse  artillery, 
etc.,  were  landed  in  barge§.  The 
landing  was  completed  a  little  before 
night,  near  where  the  present  alms- 
house is  situated,  and  the  troops  ar- 
rived at  the  head  of  Main  (now 
Union)  street  about  dusk.  A  part  of 
the  troops  were  wheeled  to  the  right 
and  passed  down  Main  street  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  the  town,  whilst 
the  remainder  continued  their  march 
to  the  north  on  County  street.  There 
was  not  at  this  time  more  than  15 
able-bodied  men  in  the  place,  every 
person  that  could  leave  having  gone 
to  reinforce  the  American  army  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  at  that  very  time 
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they  were  engaged,  their  cannon  be- 
ing distinctly  heard  here. 

I  was  at  this  time  an  apprentice  to 
Joseph  Russell,  the  lather  of  Abra- 
ham, etc..  and  had  been  sent  for  a 
horse  to  carry  my  mistress  to  some 
place  of  safety.  On  my  return  she 
had  gone,  as  also  the  goods  from  the 
house,  but  Peace  Akins  was  there  (a 
connection  of  the  family),  whom  I 
was  directed  to  carry  with  me.  The 
house  stood  at  the  present  corner  of 
County  and  Morgan  streets,  and  a 
little  within  the  fence  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Charles  W.  Morgan's 
lot  (a).  By  this  time  the  British  had 
appeared  in  sight.  I  was  upon  the 
horse  by  the  side  of  the  horse  block, 
urging  Mrs.  Akins  to  be  quick  in  get- 
ting ready.  She,  however,  made  some 
little  delay  by  returning  into  the 
house  for  something,  and  before  she 
had  time  to  get  up  behind  me  four 
light-horsemen  passed  us,  but  without 
paying  us  any  particular  attention. 
Whilst  the  head  of  the  British  column 
was  passing  us  and  whilst  Peace  was 
in  the  very  act  of  getting  upon  the 
horse,  a  soldier  came  up  and,  seizing 
the  horse's  bridle,  commanded  me  to 
get  off.  I  made  no  reply,  but  by 
reigning  the  horse  suddenly  round, 
knocked  him  down,  which  left  me 
perfectly  at  liberty  and  headed  to  the 
north.  The  troops  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  road,  leaving,  how- 
eve:-,  a  small  space  on  the  west  side 
between  them  and  the  wall.  Through 
this  open  space  I  attempted  to  pass 
by  urging  my  horse  at  the  top  of 
his  soeed,  but  before  I  had  gone  five 
rods  a  whole  platoon  was  fired  at  me, 
without  hitting  either  myself  or  horse. 
These  were  the  first  guns  fired  by 
the  British  since  their  landing.  The 
troops  now  opened  from  the  centre 
to  close  the  space  next  the  wall, 
which  reduced  me  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  re- 
maining platoons.  This  I  effected 
without  injury,  in  consequence  of  the 
speed  of  my  horse  and  being  so  mixed 
up  with  the. troops  as  to  prevent  their 
firing.  About  2  0  feet  in  advance  of 
the  leading  platoon  were  placed  two 
men  with  fixed  bayonets,  as  a  kind 
of  advance  guard.  They  were  about 
six  feet  apart,  and  as  I  advanced  from 
the  rear  they  both  faced  about  and 
presented  their  pieces,  which  I  think 
were  snapped  at  me,  but  they  did  not 
fire.  I  passed  through  between  them 
and  made  my  escape,  turning  up  the 
(b)  Smith's  Mills  road;  I  went  to 
Timothy  Maxfield's,  about  1%  miles, 
and    stayed    all    night. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  upon 
leaving  Peace  Akins  on  the  horse 
block  some  British  officers  rode  up 
and   assured   her  that  if  she  remained 


perfectly  quiet  nothing  should  injure 
her.  She  remained  in  this  situation 
until  the  troops  had  passed  and  the 
officers  left  her,  when  she  went  over 
the  east  side  of  the  road  into  a  field 
of   pole-beans,   and   thence   traveled. 

The  four  horsemen  that  first  passed 
us  on  the  horse  block  went  into  the 
house  and  plundered  two  men  whom 
they  found  there,  the  goods  have  been 
already  conveyed  back.  These  men 
were  Humphrey  Tallman  and  Joseph 
Trafford,  who  worked  for  Joseph  Rus- 
sell. 

As  I  passed  up  the  Smith's  Mills 
road,  and  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
from  County  street,  I  met  William 
Haydon  and  Oliver  Potter,  both  armed 
with  muskets,  who  inquired  where  the 
main  body  of  the  British  then  were. 
I  told  them  they  were  nearly  square 
against  us.  Upon  receiving  this  in- 
formation they  cut  across  the  woods, 
etc.,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  and 
came  out  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
British  and  near  the  west  end  of  the 
present  North  street.  The  woods  were 
very  thick  on  the  west  side  of  County 
street  at  this  place,  and  under  cover 
of  night  and  these  woods  Haydon  and 
Potter  fired  upon  the  British  and 
killed  two  horsemen.  This  I  was  told 
by  Haydon  and  Potter,  and  also  by 
the  American  prisoners  on  their  re- 
turn home,  who  saw  them  put  into 
the  baggage  wagon.      One  was  shot 

A  few  minutes  after  these  men  were 
shot  Abraham  Russell,  Thomas  Cook 
ar.d  Diah  Trafford,  all  being  armed, 
were  discovered  by  the  British  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  village  by 
coming  up  a  cross-way  into  County 
street.  When  at  the  corner  of  this 
way  with  County  street,  or  nearly  so, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  the  British 
and  all  shot  down.  Trafford  was  21 
years  of  age  lacking  14  days,  and  was 
in  the  employment  of  Joseph  Russell, 
with  whom  I  then  lived.  He  was  shot 
through  the  heart  and  died  instantly, 
after  which  his  face  was  badly  cut  to 
pieces  with  the  sabres  of  the  British. 
Cook  also  worked  for  said  Russell,  by 
the  month;  he  was  nearly  40  years 
of  age.  He  was  shot  through  the  leg 
and  also  through  the  bowels,  the  lat- 
ter bullet  passing  through  his  bladder. 
He  died  about  daylight  next  morning. 
Russel  was  about  4  0  years  of  age.  He 
died  about  10  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  the  house  of  said  Joseph  Rus- 
sell, where  they  were  all  carried  after 
remaining  all  night  in  the  road  where 
they  were  shot.  Russell  and  Cook 
were  buried  in  Dartmouth  (as  stated 
by  Macombcr);  Trafford  was  buried 
on  the  hill  by  the  shore,  a  little  north 
of  the  old  ropewalk  in  this  town.  This 
was    a    sort    of    potter's    field,    where 


(a)  It  is  tho  present  William   S.   Reed's  dwelling  house. 

(b)  Smith   Mills   road   was   Kempton  street,    flockdale  avenue   and   the  Hathaway 

Timothv     Mlixfiphl's     hnnsp     w:i<     i-wi     th<>     nnrth     <ai<lo     of    )h».   'TTathawn  \r  *  mari 


jj  oniiui  mms  ruita  was  ivempion  street.  UOCK.ua  1 
road.  Timothy  Maxfield's  house  was  on  the  north 
near   the  junction   with   Kempton    street. 


ide  of  the   Hathaway   road 
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sailors  were  buried;  the  land  was 
owned   by  Joseph   Russell    (c). 

A  company  of  artillery  consisting  of 
about  80  privates  had  been  sent  from 
Boston  for  the  protection  of  the  place. 
The  building-  occupied  by  them  as  a 
barracks  was  the  "poor  house,"  which 
stood  near  the  present  site  of  Philip 
Anthony's  dwelling1  house.  It  was  a 
long,  low  building,  and  has  since  been 
pulled  down  (d).  The  company  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  James  Gushing 
of  Boston.  Joseph  Bell  of  Boston  was 
first  lieutenant,  William  Gordon  of 
Boston,  second  lieutenant,  and  James 
Metcalf,  third  lieutenant.  The  latter 
was  mortally  wounded  by  the  British 
during  the  night,  at  Acushnet.  This 
company,  although  stationed  here 
had  a  short  time  previous  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  British  been  called  to  How- 
land's  Ferry  to  aid  the  Americans 
against  the  British  in  Rhode  Island. 
But  during  the  day  of  the  landing 
Lieuts.  Gordon  and  Metcalf  had  re- 
turned with  a  part  of  the  company 
and  one  piece.  As  the  British  ad- 
vanced they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  retreating.  They  had  a  yoke 
of  oxen  of  Joseph  Russell's  to  draw 
their   cannon. 

The  officers  of  this  company  had 
their  quarters  at  and  boarded  with 
Mrs.  Deborah  Doubleday,  a  widow,  in 
the  house  in  which  Judge  Prescott's 
office  now  is,  which  was  then  owned 
by  Seth  Russell,  father  of  the  late 
Seth  and  Charles.  After  Metcalf  was 
wounded  he  was  brought  down  to  this 
house,  where  I  saw  him  the  next  day. 
I  think  he  lived  three  days  (e).  I 
was  at  his  funeral — he  was  buried  on 
the  hill  by  the  old  meeting  house  at 
Acushnet,  "under  arms". 

The  evening  oi'  the  British  attack 
was  clear  and  moonlight.  The  sloop 
Providence  was  very  often  in  here, 
and  I  was  frequently  on  board  of 
her.  She  was  commanded  by  John 
Hacker  of  New  York  (since  a  pilot 
through  Hell  Gate),  was  sloop-rigged, 
and  I  think  about  100  tons.  She 
brought  in  the  prize  "Harriet  of  Lon- 
don," which  was,  burnt  on  the  south 
side  of  Rotch's  wharf,  below  where 
the  sail-loft  now  is.  This  was  the 
wreck  recently  taken  up  on  the  bar. 
She  also  took  and  brought  in  prize 
the  British-armed  brig  Diligence,  of 
IS  guns  and  commanded  by  John 
Smith  of  Liverpool.  The  engagement 
was  off  Sandy  Hook  and  lasted  rive 
glasses  (2V2  hours).  The  Providence 
had  two  men  killed — the  sailing  mas- 
ter, James  Rodgers  of  Conn.,  and  the 
steward,  Church  Wilkey,  of  Fairhavcn 
(north  part).  Don't'  know  the  num- 
ber killed  on  board  the  brig.  She  was 
subsequently  repaired  here  and 
manned,    fitted,    etc.,    as   an   American 


cruiser.  She  was  with  the  squadron 
in  the  Penobscott  and  was  there 
blown  up  by  the  order  of  the  Ameri- 
can commandant,  as  was  the  Provi- 
dence. The  crew  of  the  brig  was 
landed  here,  but  I  do  not  know  where 
they   went   to. 

McPharson's  wharf  was  at  Belville. 
and  was  burnt  by  the  British,  together 
with  some  vessels  laying  there.  A 
brig  called  the  "No  Duties  on  Tea" 
was  burnt  at  this  wharf.  She  drifted 
down  the  river  after  her  fastenings 
were  burnt  Off  and  finally  sunk  just 
at  the  north  of  "Dog  Fish  Bar"  and 
abreast  of  the  Burying  Ground  hill. 
Several  other  small  vessels  were  burnt 
at  this  wharf  and  sunk;  they  were 
afterwards  got  up." 

An  armed  vessel  sunk  on  the  west 
side  of  Crow  Island  (which  is  oppo- 
site and  near  to  Fairhaven  village). 
She  was  afterwards  got  up.  Her  guns 
were  got  up  by  some  persons  diving 
down  and  fastening  ropes  to  them 
upon  which  they  were  hoisted  up. 
Benjamin  Myrick  was  drowned  in  div- 
ing down  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
a  rope  to  the  last  one.  There  were 
only  two  wharves  in  the  village  of  any 
consequence.  The  largest  was  Rotch 
wharf  (the  present  Rotch's  wharf), 
the  other  was  Joseph  Russell's  wharf 
(now   Central   wharf). 

[John  Gilbert  has  been  employed 
in  the  merchant  and  whaling  service 
since  21  years  of  age.  His  parents 
resided  in  Boston.  He  was  left  an 
orphan.  His  father  was  lost  in  a  ves- 
sel out  of  Boston,  which  was  never 
heard  of.  He  was  brought  to  New 
Bedford  at  the  age  of  4  years  and 
bound  an  apprentice.] — Note  by  H. 
H.  Crapo. 

Privateering. 

There  were  no  privateers  owned  and 
fitted  from  New  Bedford.  They  were 
all  owned  in  Boston,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  rendezvoused  here. 

A  large  sloop  called  the  Broom  fre- 
quently came  in  here.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Stephen  Cahoon  of  Rhode 
Island   and    mounted    12    guns. 

"The  Black  Snake,"  a  long,  low, 
black  schooner,  frequently  came  in 
here.  She  was  owned  in  Connecticut 
and  mounted  eight  carriage  guns. 
Don't  know  the  name  of  her  captain. 

An  Indian  burying  place  occupied 
the  present  site  of  the  Merchants  bank 
and  Hamilton  street.  It  was  a  bury- 
ing ground  both  before  and  after  the 
war.  It  was  a  high  hill,  composed  of 
rock  covered  with  a  few  feet  of  earth. 
When  the  hill  was  cut  down  the  bones 
were  put  into  a  box  and  interred  in 
the  Friends  burying  ground  by  Wil- 
liam Rotch,  Jr.     The  Friends  burying 


ffr« 


(c)  The  rope  walk  stood  on  the  land  now  Morgan's   lane   and   extended  from   the 
shore  west  to  Acushnet   avenue. 

(d)  Tiiis  lot  was  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spring  streets. 

(e)  Prescott's   office    was   on    the    west    side   of   North   Water   street    in    the    build- 
ing next  north  of  the  corner  of  Union. 
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ground  was  on  the  shore,  at  the  foot 
of  Griffin  street. 

Gilbert  says  "on  the  day  the  British 
landed  they  commenced  carting-  goods 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  carried  them  on  to  a  piece  of 
cleared  land,  containing-  about  one 
acre,  which  was  situated  in  tbe  woods 
west  of  the  jail  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  swamp,  heavy  wood  and 
thick  copse.  Many  others  carried 
goods  to  the  same  place.  After  mov- 
ing all  the  goods  I  was  sent  for  a 
horse  to  the  pasture  west  of  where  the 
jail  now  stands." 

Elijah    Macombcr's   Account   of   Raid. 

Account  of  the  naming  of  New  Bed- 
ford and  Fairhaven  by  the  British 
troops,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
September,  17  78,  as  given  me  by  Elijah 
Macomber,  formerly  of  Dartmouth, 
now  resident  in  New  Bedford,  Dec.  6. 
1839;  said  informant  being  in  good 
health,  and  sound  mind.  He  was  85 
years  of  age  on  the  14th  day  of  May 
last,  and  consequently  more  than  24 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  being  born 
May  14,  1754.  He  was-  in  the  fort  at 
Fairhaven  on  sai  i  5th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, where  :ie  served  as  a  private  from 
March,    1778,    to    December    following. 

The  substance  off  Mr.  Macomber's 
statement  is  as  follows: 

The  fort  b.elow  Fairhaven  village 
was  garrisoned,  at  the  time,  by  Captain 
Timothy  Ingraham,  Lieutenant  Daniel 
Foster  and  thirty-six  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  making  a 
total  of  3  8  men.  There  were  eleven  or 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  in 
the  fort,  and  about  twenty-live  casks 
of  powder  in  the  magazine,  twenty 
casks  having  been  procured  a  few  days 
previous  from  the  commissary  store  in 
New  Bedford,  which  was  kept  Ly 
Philip  and  Leonard  Jarvis,  brothers. 

About  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Worth  Bates 
(Timothy  Tallman,  Wm.,  etc.,  knew 
this  man)  who  lived  at  a  place  en  the 
Bedford  side  called  McPharson's  wharf 
(a),  and  who  had  that  day  been  out 
fishing,  landed  at  the  fort  in  his  boat 
and  informed  the  captain  that  a 
British  fleet  was  in  the  bay  and  nearly 
up  with  the  point  In  a  few  moments 
they  made  their  appearance  by  the 
point.  The  larger  ship  sailed  up  'he 
river  and  anchored  off  abreast  the 
fort.  About  one-half  or  more  of  the 
smaller  vessels  anchored  off  Clark's 
point  and  the  remainder  dropped  :n 
to  the  east  of  the  larger  vessels  and 
commenced  embarking  troops  in  a 
small  cove,  a  short  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  fort,  behind  a  point  of 
woods  and  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
the  larger  vessels  The  fleet  consisted 
of  36  sail.  Immediately  upon  discover- 
ing them  three  guns  were  fired  from 
the  fort  to  alarm  the  country,   and  a 


despatch  sent  to  Howland's  ferry, 
where  a  part  of  the  American  army 
then  was,  for  reinforcements.  The 
debarkation  of  the  British  troops 
commenced  about  2  o'clock,  both  to 
the  eastward  of  the  fort,  and  at 
Clark's  cove.  A  company  of  artillery 
from  Boston  consisting  of  about  6  0 
men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  — 
Cushman,  was  stationed  at  the  head  of 
Clark's  cove,  which  upon  the  landing 
of  the  British  fell  back,  and  retreated 
to    the    head    of    the      Acushnet    river. 

Metcalf   was   first    lieutenant      of 

this  company  and  was  shot  during  the 
night  at  Acushnet  village.  Wm.  Gor- 
don, of  this  town,  was  second  lieut- 
enant, and  was  tftken  prisoner  by  the 
British,  but  made  his  escape  before 
they  arrived  at  the  head  of  Acushnet. 
The  troops  continued  to  debark  from 
the  transports  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
fort  until  night,  but  neither  their 
movements  nor  those  landed  at  the 
cove   could   be   seen   from   the   fort. 

Not  long  after  dark  the  detachments 
from  the  cove  commenced  the  work 
of  destruction.  The  first  «building  dis- 
covered in  flames  were  the  ropevvaiks 
and  the  distillery  belonging  to  Isaac 
Howland  (father  of  the  late  Isaac 
Howland,  Jr).  Soon  after  all  the 
stores,  warehouses,  some  barns  and 
dwelling  houses,  together  with  every 
vessel  they  could  get  at  were  in 
flames.  There  were  a  large  number  cf 
vessels  in  the  harbor  at  the  time, — a 
large  English  ship  having  been 
brought  in  a  prize  by  the  French  a 
few  days  previous  and  then  lying  at 
Rotch's  wharf  as  well  as  several  others 
a  short  time  before.  Every  vessel  was 
burnt,  excepting  those  lying  in  the 
stream,  which  they  could  not  get  ft, 
and  a  small  craft  somewhere  up  the 
river.  The  number  of  vessels  destroyed 
was    70.    Among    the    dwelling    houses 

burnt      was   Rotch's      and    Isaac 

Howland's,   Sr. 

A  little  before  9  o'clock  or  between 
8  and  9,  and  after  some  of  the  vessels 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  on  fhe 
Bedford  side  and  their  cables  and  fast- 
enings burnt  off.  had  drifted  down  to- 
wards the  fort,  the  detachment  which 
landed  on  the  east  side  advanced  upon 
the  fort  from  the  eastward.  Two  guns 
were  then  fired  at  the  fleet,  and  after 
spiking  the  guns  the  garrison  retreated 
to  the  north,  leaving  their  colors  liv- 
ing. The  British  supposing  the  fort  to 
be  still  garrisoned,  opened  a.  heavy 
fire  upon  it  with  their  artillery,  which 
soon  ceased  upon  not  being  returned. 
The  garrison  were  at  this  time  ranged 
along  a  low  wall  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  fort,  waiting  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  position  of  the  army 
in  order  to  make  their  retreat  success- 
fully.   They    were   soon    discovered    by 


(a)     McPherson's  Wharf  was  at  Belleville. 
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the  British  who  fired  upon  them  and 
wounded  a  man  by  the  name  cf 
Robert  Crossman.  A  ball  passed 
through  one  wrist  and  across  the 
other.  A  hasty  retreat  was  then  com- 
menced and  the  enemy  not  knowing 
the  exact  position  and  strength  of  the 
Americans  did  not  make  a  vigorous 
pursuit.  The  whole  garrison  with  *.he 
exception  of  the  wounded  man  ynd 
two  others,  John  Skiff  and  his  father. 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  to  the  woods 
at  some  little  distance  north  of  Fair- 
haven,  where  they  lav  through  the 
night  and  until  the  British  had  passed 
them  from  the  head.  Before  the  fort 
was  evacuated  a  train  of  powder  was 
placed  from  the  magazine  to  the  plat- 
form. The  British  upon  entering  after 
destroying  the  ramrods,  sponges,  etc. 
applied  a  slow  match  to  the  magazine 
which  communicating  with  the  tram 
left  by  the  garrison,  was  blown  up 
sooner  than  was  intended,  destroying 
one  man  at  least,  the  fragments  of 
whose  gun,  cap  and  accoutrements 
were  afterwards  discovered  near  by. 
After  burning  the  barracks,  guard 
house,  etc..  the  detachment  moved 
north,  destroying  vessels,  stores,  et ■■:  , 
and  formed  a  junction  with  the  de- 
tachment from  the  west  side  some- 
where towards  the  head  of  Acushnet. 
after  which  they  marched  down  to- 
wards the  fort.  They  were  out  all 
night.  The  next  dav  they  re-embarked 
near  the  fort.  The  leading  platoons  of 
the  detachment  on  the  west  side  cf 
the  river  fired  upon  three  men,  who 
were  armed,  near  the  house  of  Joseph 
Russell  (father  of  Gilbert,  Abraham 
and  Humphry),  two  of  whom  were 
shot  down.  These  men  were  Abraham 

Russell,  about  4  0  years  of  age 

Cook,  a  young  man  who  lived  with 
him.  and  Diah  Trafford,  about  23 
years  of  age.  The  British  advanced 
rapidly  upon  them  with  charged 
bayonets.  They  begged  for  quarter 
which  was  refused.  Russell  was  killed 
immediately,  his  head  being  entirely 
cut  to  pieces  with  cutlasses.  Cook  died 
about  day-light,  his  bowels  were 
ripped  open.  Trafford  (this  is  the 
uncle  of  Joseph  Trafford,  the  conti- 
nental), was  shot  through  the  leg  and 
severely  wounded  in  the  abdomen  by 
bayonet  thrusts  he  died  the  next  das' 
about  10  o'clock,  after  making  some 
statements  relative  to  their  death. 
They  were  all  carried  in  to  Joseph 
RusselTs  house  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Macomber  says  he  saw  these 
men  lying  where  they  were  attacked 
the  next  morning  before  they  were 
taken  up.  The  sun  was  up  and  he 
was  on  his  way  home,  the  garrison 
forces  having  dispersed  for  a  few- 
days    until    reinforcements    should    ar- 


rive. These  men  were  carried  over  to 
Dartmouth  and  buried  on  the  farm  of 
Jediah  Shearman  (whose  wife  was 
sister  to  the  said  Abraham  Shearman  ) 
a  few  rods  north  of  the  house,  where 
their  graves  may  now  be  seen.  The 
farm  is  now  owned  by  Philip  Gidly, 
who  purchased  it  of  Samuel  Barker. 
Trafford   married   Macomber's   sister. 

The  prisoners  taken  stated  when 
they  came  back  that  the  troops  which 
landed  on  the  east  side  were  delayed 
some  hours  in  consequence  of  their 
light  horse  artillery  becoming  en- 
tangled in  a  marsh  which  lay  at  the 
h^ad  of  the  cove  where  they  landed. 
This  accounts  for  their  delay  in  mak- 
ing an   attack   upon  the  fort. 

On  the  night  following  the  general 
attack  a  number  of  barges  were  dis- 
covered coming  up  the  river  which 
were  fired  upon  and  driven  back  by 
the  force  which  bv  this  time  had  as- 
sembled at  Fairhaven,  a  detachment 
having,  I  think,  arrived  from  How- 
land's  Ferry,  and  a  body  of  militia 
from  Middleborough,  making  several 
hundred.  It  was  supposed  that  their 
object  was  plunder  and  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  not  ordered  by  any  of 
the  general   officers. 

William  Bliss  says  he  was  serving 
at  that  time  at  the  Ferry.  Says  troops 
were  sent  for,  but  they  could  not  be 
spared  and  none  went.  Says  he  moved 
to    New    Bedford    about    18  00. 

Mr.  Macomber  further  states  that 
he  returned  to  the  fort  in  two  or  threa 
days,  as  did  also  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
rison, that  he  entered  the  fort  on  the 
first  of  March  for  ten  months  and 
stayed  until  December,  completing 
said  term. 

Also,  that  Wm.  Tallman's  father 
was  taken  prisoner  and  he  thinks 
prisoners  were  taken  at  Acushnet 
village. 

Also,  that  the  American  prisoners 
on  their  return  reported  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  British  was  about 
5,500.  This,  I  presume,  includes  the 
number  attached  to  the  several  ves- 
sels. 

Also,  thinks  the  detachment  on  he 
west  side  must  have  nearly  reached 
the  head  of  the  river  before  the  fort 
was  evacuated. 

Also,  that  both  detachments  had 
artillery  and  he  heard  light  horsemen, 
too. 

Also,  says  Obed  Cushman  was  here 
with  the  militia  next  day,  says  he  was 
in  the  sloop  Providence  a  while,  wno 
was  all  cut  to  pieces  during  her  last 
cruise. 

Mr.  Macomber  further  says  that 
Isaac  Rowland,  Sr.,  stated  his  loss 
in  shipping  to  be  $6,000. 

He  thinks  the  following  privateers 
were    owned,    fitted      and    sailed    from 
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here:  Sloop  Providence  ( Stod- 
dard's father  was  in  her)  Fair- 
field,   Revenue,   Hornet.   Don't 

know  how  many  were  in  port  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Macomber  is  very  intelligent 
for  a  man  of  his  age  and  has  a  good 
memory.  The  facts  above  stated  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  himself,  to  what 
took  place  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  during-  the  night  of  the  landing, 
what  fell  under  his  observations  on 
the  west  side  relating  to  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  death  of  the  three  men 
which  he  saw  in  the  road  where  they 
fell  the  next  morning,  are  personally 
known  to  him.  and  that  the  others 
were  told  him  on  his  return  and  at 
various  times  afterwards  by  those  wno 
saw  them  hero  and  by  the  prisoners 
who  returned  from  the  British. 
'  He  states  that  he  cannot  be  mis- 
taken as  to  a  part  of  the  troops  land- 
ing on  the  east  side,  that  it  looks  as 
plain  to  him  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday 
and  that  the  whole  scene  is  constantly 
on   his  mind  and   before   him. 


Statement  of  Perry  Russell. 

Eldad  Tupper  and  Joseph  Casile 
resided  in  Dartmouth.  They  w-^e 
Tories  and  were  driven  out  of  town 
by  the  Akins.  Capt.  Elihu  Akins. 
father,  of  Jacob,  Abraham,  etc.,  was  a 
strong  Whig,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  joined  the  British  and  piloted 
them  into  Padanaram.  They  burnt 
Capt.  Elihu  Akins's  house  and  a  new 
brig  on  the  stocks.  Inquire  of  Caleb 
Shearman.  Don't  know  whether  it  was 
at  the  time  Bedford  was  burnt  or  not 
Perry  Russell  says  he  has  seen  Caleb 
who  says  ,  they  burnt  Capt.  James 
Akins's  and  Capt.  Elihu  Akins's  dwel- 
ling houses  and  a  new  brig  on  the 
stocks  the  next  morning  after  they 
burnt  Bedford.  They  went  in  with 
two  row-gallies. 

Seth  Tallman  says  he  can  remember 
when  there  were  but  five  houses  in  the 
village  but  can't  tell  which  they  are. 


Timothy  Tallman. 

Says  his  father's  name  was  Tim, 
that  he  was  commissary,  that  on  ihe 
day  of  the  landing  he  was  at  Horse 
Neck  and  rode  in  0  miles  in  4  5  min- 
utes, just  past  the  British  at  the  cove. 
His  family  had  got  one  load  of  goods 
back  to  farm-house,  rest  were  destrjy- 
ed.  His  house  stood  where  Barrows' 
store  now  is  on  corner  Third  and 
Union.  He  was  afterward  taken  pri- 
soner at  farm-house,  his  knee  buckles 
and  shoe  buckles  were  taken,  his 
favorite    horse    taken,     but    afterward 


restored      as      also   his    liberty    by  the 
general    of    whom    he   spoke    well. 

Caleb  Shearman,  8  0  years  old 
March  15,  1840.  British  fleet  came  up 
the  bay  Saturday  afternoon.  Sunday 
morning  several  barges  came  around 
to  Padanaram  and  burnt  Elihu  Akins's 
house,  the  father  of  Abram,  a  two 
story  house,  standing  where  Akins's 
house  now  stands.  Also  James  Akins's 
house,  brother  of  Elihu  and  father 
of  Justin  Akins.  set  on  lire,  stood 
where  John  Rushforth.  Sr.,  stands. 
Set  on  fire  the  Meribah  Akins  house, 
called  the  Stone  House.  Reuben  Smith 
lived  there,  and  his  wife  (an  Irish 
woman)  put  it  out  several  times.  Also 
burnt  a  brig  on  the  stocks  ready  +  o 
launch.  owned  by  Elihu  Akins. 
Richard  Shearman,  reputed  father  of 
Nathaniel  Sherman,  and  Joseph  Castle 
and  Elded  Tupper  were  Tories  and 
went  off  with  the  British.  The  two  first 
were   pilots,    (b) 

Old  Fort,  or  Russell's  Garrison,  up 
where  Thacher's  ship  yard  was  2-3  the 
way  to  head  of  river — fort  opposite 
was  on  the  Pardon  Sanford  lot. 


John  Hathaway.  8  5  in  November, 
1839,  lived  in  New  Bedford  since  a 
boy.  He  was  an  apprentice  to  Thomas 
Hathaway,  a  boat  builder  who  lived 
on  the  Nash  farm,  afterwards  moved 
down  town  and  lived  in  James  Davis' 
house  whilst  building  the  Gideon 
Howland  house.  Made  whale  boats  for 
Joseph  Rotch.  I  was  whaling  summer 
before  the  war  and  arrived  home  in 
sloop  about  7  5  tons,  the  fall  before 
the  war  was  declared.  Sloop  Friend- 
ship, Capt.  William  Claggon.  Seth 
Russell,  Daniel  Smith.  William  Clag- 
gon, Joseph  Rotch,  Joseph  Russell, 
carried  on  whaling,  brought  blubber  in 
in  scuttled  hogsheads,  I  enlisted  in  Capt 
Thomas  Kempton's  (afterwards  col- 
onel) company  volunteers  and  wont  to 
Boston  in  May,  177  5.  Stayed  there  S 
months.  Then  came  home,  joined 
militia  3  months  and  served  in  Boston 
February,  March  and  April,  17  7 G,  tin- 
der Capt.  Benjamin  Dillingham  of 
Acushnet.  Went  on  board  Privateer 
brig  Rising  Empire,  lti  carriage  guns 
(States  vesscd)  built  in  Fairhaven. 
Was  in  her  4  months,  she  was  in  com- 
mission but  2  months.  She  would  not 
sail.  Richard  Welden,  a  Vineyard  man. 
commanded  her,  took  no  prizes  in  her. 
In  fall  of  1776  enlisted  on  board  of  the 
sloop  Broom.  Capt.  Welden  (the  same 
as  above).  Was  out  only  11  days  and 
took  3  prizes  and  brought  them  in 
here,  one  ship  and  two  brigs,  loaded 
with  sugar,  wine  and  mahogany,  right 
from  Jamaica,  think  these  vessels  were 
all  burnt.  Took  one  brig  three  days  out 
and    the    other    two    vessels    five    days 


(b)      The    Rushforth    hous< 
of  Elm  and   Prospect  sti 


is    li 

ets. 


Padanaram,   next   south   of  the   southeast   coiner 
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out,  which  was  Sunday  morning,  no 
gun  fired.  Broom  had  GO  men,  70  or 
80  tons.  Afterwards  the  same  fall, 
went  on  board  sloop  Sally,  115  ton;?, 
of  10  guns  and  60  men.  Francis 
Broom,  master  of  Connecticut,  owned 
by  Broom  &  Sears  of  Connecticut, 
same  as  owned  the  Broom.  Was  on 
board  the  Sally  from  November,  177f, 
to  February,  1777,  cruising  all  the 
time;  took  two  prizes,  one  brig  and 
one  schooner  fisherman  which  was 
sent  in  somewhere  to  the  east,  had  no 
engagement.  During  the  cruise  fell  in 
with  ship  and  convoy  (of  5  sails  in 
sight)  she  was  a  ship  and  the  5  sails 
escaped.  We  fought  her  1%  hours, 
had  no  one  hurt.  He  hulled  us,  shot 
lodged  in  blankets  in  forecastle.  We 
hauled  off  to  stop  leak  and  she  made 
sail  for  her  convoy.  We  afterwards 
went  into  Bay  of  Biscay  and  dogged  a 
ship  in  night  and  got  close  to  64  gun 
ship,  2  decker,  called  None  Such. 
We  didn't  think  in  the  night  she  was 
a  man-of-war.  We  made  her  in  the 
night.  She  fired  upon  us  from  sunrise 
till  8  o'clock  and  when  her  shot  nearly 
reached  us  we  gave  ourselves  lip. 
She  carried  us  into  Plymouth  and  [ 
was  a  prisoner  two  years  and  three 
months  in  mill  prison  at  a  place  close 
by  Plymouth,  was  afterwards  at  How- 
land's  Ferry. 

Dwelling'    Houses    Burnt. 

Benjamin     Taber 2 

Leonard     Jarvis 1 

J.     Lowden 1 

J.    Gerrish     1 

W.    Claggern 1 

V.     Childs 1 

Jos.     Botch 1 

Jos.    Rotch,    Jr 1 

Jos.     Russell 1 

10 
Shops,    Etc. 

Isaac  Howland's 

Distil-house     1 

Cooper's    shop 1 

Ware    houses 3 

Jos.    Russell's 


Barn      l 

Shop    i 

Church's    shop    (shoe) 1 

J.    R.   S. 

Store     1 

Ware   house    (old) 2 

2    shops,    small 2 

Candlehouse     1 

L.    Kempton • 1 

15 

Rotch    &    Jarvis 15 

Shop    1 

Warehouse    2 

Jos.   Rotch 

Barn    1 

Chaise     house 1 

20 
Rope   Walk   and    1    house 
A.    Smith    blacksm-ith    shop. 
Benjamin  Taber's  shop. 

Ships    Burnt,    Sept.    177S    by   the    British 

Troops. 

Ship  Harriet. 

Ship  Mellish    (Continental). 

Ship   Fanny    French    Prize. 

Ship  Heron. 

Ship   Leppard. 

Ship   Spaniard.  « 

Ship  Caesar. 

Barque    Nanny. 

Snow,    Simeon. 

Brig  Sally    (Continental). 

Brig  Rosin. 

Brig  Sally    (Fish). 

Schooner  Adventure. 

Schooner  Loyalty  (Continental). 

Sloop  Neliy. 

Sloop   Fly  (Fish). 

Sloop,    Capt.    Lawrence. 

Schooner  Defiance. 

Schooner,    Capt.    Jenney. 

Brig  No   Duty   on   Tea. 

Schooner   Sally    (Hornet's   Prize). 

Sloop   Bowers. 

Sloop  Sally,   12   guns. 

Brig  Ritchie. 

Brig  Dove. 

Brig  Holland. 

Sloop   Joseph    R. 

Sloop  Roxiron. 

Sloop  Pilot   Fish. 

Brig  Sally. 

Sloop  Retaliation. 

Sloop  J.    Brow.i's. 

Schooner  Eastward. 
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Old   Buildings  in  New  Bedford 


Described  by  Henry  Howland  Crapo 


On  the  northwest  corner  of  Union 
and  Sixth  streets  was  a  house  owned 
and  occupied  by  Caleb  Greene,  the 
most  westerly  one  at  the  time,  it  being 
the  present  John  Bailey  house.  Greene 
was  an  apothecary  and  occupied  one 
of  the  stores  in  the  building  which 
was  burnt  on  the  corner  of  Union  and 
Water  streets,  near  the  present  shop  of 
E.  Thornton,  Jr.  He  was  the  son-in-law 
of  Joseph  Russell,  the  first  man  in 
the  -place.  His  family  averaged  21 
persons. 

A  house  owned  and  occupied  bv 
Humphrey  Howland,  situate  next 
east  of  the  last,  and  being  the  house 
now  belonging  to  Wm.  Howland,  2d., 
and  his  mother.  He  was  the  son  of 
Isaac  Howland.  Sr..  and  the  brother 
of  the  late  Isaac  Howland,  Jr.  He  nas 
a  merchant,  tended  store  occasionally 
— worked  in  the  candleworks  som1, 
etc.  He  was  rich. 

A  brick  house,  owned  and  occupied 
by  Isaac  Plowiand,  Sr.,  standing  next 
east  of  the  last  and  where  Cheapside 
block  now  is.  He  was  a  merchant  and 
had  two  sloops  out  whaling  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 

•A  house  occupied  by  Richard  Bent- 
ley,  a  Scotchman,  being  the  present 
Wm.  Tobey  house  on  the  Northwest 
corner  of  Union  and  Purchase  streets. 
He  owned  a  little  schooner  and  fol- 
lowed coasting  along  shore  in  her. 

A  house  owned  and  occupied  by 
Stephen  Potter,  the  husband  of  Lydia 
Potter,  now  living  on  Kempton  street, 
stood  (a)  next  west  of  the  last  and 
directly  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel.  It 
was  one  story  and  very  old  at  the  tim^. 
This  house  was  moved  to  Kempton 
street,  No.  152,  and  called  the  Harper 
House.  Potter  was  a  journeyman 
blacksmith. 

A  house  built  by  Elihu  Gifford, 
father  of  the  present  Abraham  Gifford, 
standing  west  of  the  preceding.  Elihu 
Gifford  sold  it.  Don't  know  who  lived 
in  it — it  is  the  Jeremiah  Mayhew 
house,  now  standing  (b). 

A  house  owned  and  occupied  by 
Barney  Russell,  son  of  Joseph,  stand- 
ing on  the  north  east  corner  of  Union 


and  Purchase,  occupying  the  present 
site  of  the  Dr.  Reed  house.-  This  is 
the  house  now  owned  by  Edward  Stet- 
son, on  Purchase  street,  having  been 
moved  there.  Barney  Russell  was  a 
merchant.  He  had  three  or  four  sloops 
whaling  and  several  West  India  men. 

A  house  owned  and  occupied  oy 
Joseph  Rotch.  and  now  occupied  by 
Hannah    Case    (c). 

It  was  the  first  house  he  built  after 
coming  from  Nantucket.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Wm.  Rotch, 
Jr.,  and  died  in  this  house.  Before 
moving  here  he  examined  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  harbor,  etc.  He  was  a 
shoemaker  by  trade,  but  never  car- 
ried it  on  here.  After  the  village  was 
burnt  he  moved  to  Nantucket,  but  re- 
turned  again  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

A  house  occupied  by  Avery  Parker, 
as  a  public  house,  on  the  north  east 
corner  of  Bethel  and  Union  streets, 
being  the  same  in  which  Snell's  fruit 
shop  now  is.  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Elisha  Parker,  was  a 
house  wright  by  trade  and  kept  a 
public  house  in  this  building  during 
the  war. 

A  two  story  store  standing  on  the 
four  corners  where  Allen  Kelly  now 
keeps.  It  was  occupied  as  a  variety 
store — groceries,  dry  goods,  etc.,  and 
was  owrned  by  Seth  Russell,  senior.  It 
was  the  same  building  recently,  stand- 
ing on  Whittemore  lot,  near  his  soap 
works,  and  now  moved  south.  (The 
Russell  store  stood  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Water  and  Union  streets.) 

A  long  store  one  and  one-half 
stories  high,  fronting  west  and  occu- 
pied by  Joseph  Russell,  son  of  Caleb, 
senior,  who  subsequently  moved  to 
Boston.  He  was  the  half  brother  of 
Caleb,  Jr.  (Caleb  Sr.  was  the  father  of 
the  present  Reuben.)  The  south  part 
of  this  building  was  occupied  by  Jo- 
seph Russell,  as  aforesaid,  as  a  gro- 
cery store  including  rum,  etc.  The 
north  part  by  Caleb  Greene  as  an 
apothecary  shop.  The  part  next  south 
of  the  last  by  Charles  Church,  shoe- 
maker.     (This    building  stood   on   the 


(a)  On"  the  lot  of  Eddy  building:. 

(b)  The    east    part    of    the    Masonic    building    stands    on    t His    site. 

(c)  Stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Union  and  Bethel  streets. 
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THE    CALEB     GREEXE    HOUSE. 
(See    Pago    17.) 
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northeast  corner  of  Water  and  Union 
streets)  and  was  burnt  by  the  Brit- 
ish. 

A  gambrel  roofed  house,  standing 
where  the  William  Russell  paint  shop 
now  stands  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Union  and  Orange  streets,  owned 
and  occupied  by  Benjamin  Taber,  St., 
(the  father  of  Benjamin  Taber,  Jr. 
who  removed  from  Acushnet  to  Illi- 
nois.) Taber  was  a  boat  builder  and 
pump  and  block  maker,  and  his  shop 
stood  in  the  rear,  or  to  the  north  of 
this  house.  The  latter  was  burnt  by 
the  British    (d). 

The  present  dwelling  house  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Union 
streets  was  built  and  occupied  by 
John  Wiliams,  a  saddle  and  harness 
maker.  His  shop  was  adjoining  the 
house  on  the  west. 

The  house  now  occupied  by  Elisha 
W.  Kempton,  called  the  West  house 
(e)  was  built  and  occupied  by  Gamal- 
iel Bryant,  Sr.,  grandfather  of  the 
present  Frederick.  He  was  a  house- 
wright.  He  sold  the  house  after- 
wards to  Captain  Elisha  West,  who 
moved  here  from  Holmes'   Hole. 

A  house,  being  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Eagle  Hotel,  built  by  Elihu  Gif- 
ford,  who  occupied  it  at  his 
time,'  but  afterwards  t sold  it  to  Isaac 
Rowland,  Jr.  Gilford  was  a  house 
carpenter  by  trade,  but  worked  at 
anything.  (Eagle  Hotel  was  on  south- 
west corner  of  Union  and  Fourth 
streets.) 

The  one-story  house  now  standing 
on  southeast  corner  of  Union 
and  Fourth  streets,  and  east  of  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  owned  and  occupied  by 
John  Atkins,  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  cooper  by  trade,  but  did  not  carry  it 
on  since  I  can  remember;  he  fol- 
lowed the  seas.  He  was-  the  son-in- 
law  of  Caleb  Russell,  Senior,  and  the 
husband  of  Peace  Akins,  whom  Gil- 
bert attempted  to  carry  from  Joseph 
Russell's,    etc. 

The  house  now  standing  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Union  and  Third 
streets,  the  basement  being  now  oc- 
cupied by  Noah  Clark  as  a  grocery, 
was  occupied  and  •  owned  by  Daniel 
Ricketson,  father  of  the  present  Jo- 
seph. He  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  and 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph Russell. 

A  house  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Union  and  Third  streets,  where 
Barrows's  store  now  stands,  owned 
and  occupied  by  William  Tallman, 
father  of  the  present  William.  He 
was  a  merchant  tailor,  and  his  shop 
was  at  the  corner  of  Orange  and 
Centre  -treets.  He  owned  a 
farm  up  north,  etc.  This  house 
is  the  west  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Calvin  B.  Brooks  house   (on  south- 


west   corner    of    Walnut    and    Water 
streets. 

A  long  block  of  shops,  one  story 
high,  opposite  the  Mansion  House, 
and  extending  eastward  along  the 
south  side  of  Union  street  to  First 
street.  They  were  occupied  as  a  bar- 
ber's shop,  tailor's  shop,  shoemaker's 
shop,  etc.  The  whole  block  was 
burnt  by  the  British. 

The  house  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Union  and  South  Water  streets, 
being  the  Martha  Hussey  building, 
was  owned  and  occupied  by  Elnathan 
Samson,  who  was  a  blacksmith.  His 
shop   stood   at  the   west   of   the   house. 

A  house  (now  occupied  by  Robert 
Taber  as  a  tavern)  standing  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Union  and  South 
Water  streets,  built,  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  Simeon  Nash  (father  of  the 
present  Thomas  and  Simoen),  who 
was    a    housewright. 

A  house  on  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
standing  about  where  Bates  &  Has- 
kins  paint  shop  is,  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  William  Myricks,  who  died 
in  it.  He  was  a  coope*r  and  the 
brother  of  Benjamin,  who  was 
drowned  in  getting  up  cannon  oppo- 
site Crow  island.  They  have  left  no 
posterity.  (It  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  Union,  about  50  feet  west  of 
Front. 

A  house  on  Third  street  (the  Phil- 
ips house,  corner  of  Third  and  Mar- 
ket square),  one  story  high,  built  and 
occupied  by  Ishmael  Tripp,  a  cooper, 
and  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Ishmael.  It  has  recently  been  raised 
up   two   stories   and   repaired. 

A  house  in  front  of  the  present 
dwelling  house  of  William  Bliss,  on 
Third  street,  standing  within  the  pres- 
ent lines  of  Third  street.  This  house 
was*  owned  by  Joseph  Rotch,  and  occu- 
pied by  Thomas  Miles,  who  was  a 
rope-maker  and  worked  for  said 
Rotch  in  his  rope-walk,  the  west  end 
of  which  was  near  this  house.  Miles 
came  from  Boston.  The  house  was 
burnt  by  the  British  (f). 

A  house  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
old  market,  owned  and  occupied  by 
Joseph  Austin,  a  hatter,  whose  shop 
stood  on  First  street,  near  Union.  This 
shop  was  subsequently  bought  by 
William  Bliss  and  formed  a  part  of 
his  present  dwelling  house,   (g) 

The  house  was  moved  south  to  tiu 
John  Coggeshall  lot  and  is  the  same 
that  was  recently  occupied  by  Alfred 
Kendrick  being  No.  2  3  South  Second 
street,    (h) 

A  house  built  and  occupied  by  Silas 
Sweet,  a  blacksmith,  being  the 
"George  Dunham  house,"  and  now  oc- 
cupied by  Geo.  W.  Sherman.  Sweet 
sold  out  and  moved  to  the  state  of 
New  York,    (i) 


(d)  Orange    was    the    first    name    of   Front   street. 

(e)  Next  west   of  Ricketson's   block, 

(f)  William  Bliss  built  the  smaller  house  on  the  west  side  of  Acushnet  avenue, 
the  third  south  of  the  corner  of  Russell  street. 

(sr)  The  old   market  was  the  central   police  station   of   1!H»s. 

(h.)  Northwest    corner   of    Second   and    School. 

(i)  Northwest  corner  Spring  and   South  Second  streets. 
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A  house  built  and  occupied  by 
James  Davis  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  tanner  and  currier.  This  house  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  South  Second  street, 
opposite  the  Market — had  a  gambrel 
roof  and  is  now  owned  by  Bethuel 
Penniman.    (j) 

A  handsome  two  story  house,  built, 
owned  and  occupied  by  Win.  Claggon, 
master  mariner,  standing  on  the  west 
side  of  Water  street,  and  a  little  north 
of  the  Cory  tavern.  This  house  was 
burnt  by  the  British,  and  stood  at  the 
head  of  Commercial  street,  next  north 
of  the   brick   house. 

A  house  standing  obliquely  with 
Water  street,  on  the  west  side  thereof, 
at  the  head  of  Commercial  street  and 
partly  upon  the  present  site  of  the 
Cory  tavern  and  partly  upon  that  of 
the  Hill  house,  two  story  in  front  and 
one  in  rear.  This  house  was  built  and 
occupied  by  John  Louden,  formerly  of 
Pembroke.  He  was  a  ship-carpenter, 
and  carried  on  ship  building  here.  His 
ship  yard  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Water  street,  northeast  from  (now) 
Cole's  stable  and  tavern  and  between 
Water  street  and  the  present  Commer- 
cial and  Steam  Boat  wharves.  Louden 
kept  a  public  house  here  at  the  time. 
This  house  was  burnt  by  the  British. 
Louden  moved  back  to  Pembroke  soon 
after  the    war. 

A  house  built  and  occupied  by 
David  Shepherd,  a  cooper,  standing 
on  South  Water  street,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  School  street,  now 
standing  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Shepherd  House."  He  carried  on 
more  business  (coopering)  than  any 
other  person   here. 

The  present  Gideon  Howland  House, 
three  stories  high,  standing  on  the  hill, 
southwest  corner  of  South  Water  and 
School  streets.  This  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  Thomas  Hathaway,  who 
built  it.  He  was  a  boat  builder  subse- 
quently to  the  landing  of  the  British 
moved  up  to  the  house,  now  called  the 
"Nash  Home."  Immeditely  after  the 
landing  of  the  British  it  was  let  by 
Mr.  Hathaway  to  one  Job  Anthony  tor 
a  rendezvous.  The  officers  of  the  slop 
Providence  ami  other  armed  vessels, 
quartered  in  a  part  of  this  house  when 
in  port,   (k) 

The  house  built  and  occupied  by 
John  Howland.  the  father  of  the  late 
Resolved  Howland,  by  his  first  wifj, 
the  daughter  of  David  Smith,  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  of  John  and  James  How- 
land by  his  second  wife,  the  daughter- 
of  David  Shepherd.  He  was  both  a 
merchant  and  mariner.  This  is  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Reliance  How- 
land, No.  4  5  South  Water  street  (and 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  Water,  next 
south  of  the  corner  of  School). 

The  Fitch  House,  so  called,  now- 
standing  at  the  south   west  corner   of 


Water  and  Walnut  streets.  This  house 
was  built  by  Joseph  Rotch  for  Griffin 
Barney,  senior,  who  occupied  it  at  the 
time  the  British  troops  landed,  etc. 
Griffin  Barney,  Jr.,  (the  late  Griffin 
Barney)  was  not  married  at  the  time 
and  lived  here  "with  his  father.  The 
elder  Griffin  was  boss  of  the  rope 
walks  owned  by  Joseph  Rotch  (being 
the  only  ones  then  in  the  place)  which 
were  burned  and  carried  on  business 
in   the  same. 

The  brick  house,  now  standing  on 
South  Water  street,  between  Walnut 
and  Madison  streets.  This  house  was 
built  and  occupied  by  Charles  Hud- 
son, (a)  a  mason  who  moved  after- 
wards to  Newnort,  R.  I.  He  built  the 
house    himself. 

The  James  Allen  house  (d),  so  called, 
standing  next  south  of  the  last.  Don't 
know  who  built  this  house  (aa) — it  is 
very  old.  It  was  occupied  by  Wally 
Adams,  the  father  of  the  present 
Thomas.  Adams  did  not  own  it — 
he  occupied  it  as  a  boarding  house — 
don't  know  his  occupation. 

The  "Wm.  Russell  house,"  near  the 
foot  of  School  street,  built  by  William 
Russell,  Sr.,  who  always  lived  in  it. 
He  was  a  cooper  and  carried  on  the 
business  a  while. 

A  house  built  and  occupied  by  John 
Gerrish,  as  a  public  house,  standing 
where  Cole's  tavern  now  stands.  This 
was  burnt  by  the  British.  After  the 
war  Gerrish  built  the  present  house 
on  the  same  cellar.  He  was  a  pump 
and  block  maker  (b). 

A  small  gambrel  roofed  house,  built 
and  occupied  by  John  Chaffy,  standing 
on  the  lot  next  north  of  the  John 
Howland  house,  and  on  the  lot  after- 
wards owned  by  Alex.  Howard.  Chaffy 
was  a  refiner  of  oil  in  the  candleworks 
and  the  first  man  here  at  that  busi- 
ness. He  stole  the  art  from  an  English- 
man. He  worked  in  the  candle-house 
belonging  to  Joseph  Russell,  on  Centre 
street  whilst  he  was  in  company  with 
Isaac  Howland.  This  was  all  the 
candle-house  at  the  time.  A  short 
time  before  the  British  burnt  Russell 
&  Howland  had  some  difficulty  and 
dissolved,  Russell  occupying  the  old 
works  on  Centre  street  and  Howland 
building,  etc.  After  the  tire  Chaffy 
was  a  constable,  (c) 

A  long  building,  1  y2  stories  high, 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  present 
yellow  store.  Commercial  wharf.  The 
west  end  of  this  was  occupied  as  a 
distillery  (to  make  N.  E.  rum  of 
molasses,  etc.)  by  Isaac  Howland,  Sr. 
The  east  end  was  occupied  by  Howland 
as  a  candleworks.  This  building  was 
erected  by  Isaac  Howland  after  the 
dissolution  of  copartnership  between 
him  and  Joseph  Russell  and  was  the 
second  candlehouse  in  town,  etc.  This 


(j)       Next    south   of  southeast  corner   of   Union    and    Second    streets, 
(k)      The    Howland    house    was    build    about    1795    after    Thomas    Hathaway    had 
sold    the   house   that    lie    had    erected. 

(a)  Edward  Hudson. 

(aa)     Moses  Grinnell.   1778. 

(b)  This  house  stood  on  east  side  of  Water  street  at   the  foot  of  Spring. 

(c)  This  house  stood  on   the   northeast   corner   of   South    Water  and    Commercial 
streets. 

(d)  James  Allen  was  a  tailor. 
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building  was  burnt  by  the  British  to- 
gether with  a  largo  quantity  of  N.  E. 
rum.  Russell  being  a  Quaker  was  op- 
posed to  distilleries,    (d) 

The  house  next  north  of  Hannah 
Case's  and  now  occupied  by  Walter 
Chapman  built  and  occupied  oy 
Charles  Church,  who  was  drowned 
near  Crow  Island,  say  30  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  shoemaker,   (e) 

The  house  next  north  of  the  last 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mudge.  It  was  built  and  occupied  by 
Col.  Edward  Pope,  the  collector  who 
subsequently  sold  it  to  William  Hay~ 
den. 

A  small  gaxnbrel  roofed  house  stand- 
ing upon  the  present  site  of  the  Bethel. 
It  was  built  by  Tim.  Ingraham  (grand 
father  of  the  present  Robert),  who 
commanded  the  fort.  His  son,  Timothy, 
the  father  of  Robert,  was  a  barber  and 
his  shop  was  in  the  long  string  of 
buildings  or  stores,  on  the  south  side 
of  Union  street,  between  Second  and 
First  streets.  This  house  was  subse- 
quently pulled   down. 

The  house  where  Prescott's  office 
now  is — North  Water  .  street — was 
built  by  Seth  Russell,  Sr.,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  widow  Doubleday,  as  al- 
ready stated.  Mr.  Russell  lived  in  this 
house  before  the  war.  Upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  he  moved  up 
to  his  farm,  now  owned  by  Timothy 
G.  Coffin.  This  house  was  set  on  fire 
three  different  times  by  the  British 
sodiers,  which  was  as  often  extin- 
guished, in  their  presence  by  the 
heroic  Mrs.  D.  Upon  being  asked  by 
them  if  she  were  not  afraid  thus  to 
oppose  them,  she  fearlessly  replied 
that  she  "never  saw  a  man  she  was 
afraid  of."  This  boldness  so  pleased  the 
soldiers  that  they  desisted  from  any 
further  attempt  to  fire  the  house, 
which  was  accordingly  saved,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  goods  then 
stored  in  the  cellar — liquors,    (f) 

A  house  standing  next  north  of 
the  last  and  separate  from  it  by  an 
alley.  This  house  was  one  story  and 
very  old  at  the  time.  Don't  know  who 
built  it.  It  was  occupied  during  the 
war  by  John  Shearman,  father  of  the 
present  Thurston  Shearman.  It  was  a 
long  house  with  the  end  to  the  street 
and  its  front  to  the  aforesaid  alley  or 
court.  John  Shearman  was  a  black- 
smith. The  house  was  called  "the  old 
Seth    Russell    house." 

A  house  next  north  of  the  last 
standing  where  the  south  part  of  the 
William  H.  Allen  brick  block  now 
stands.  It  was  built  by  Daniel  Smith, 
who  owned  and  occupied  it.  He  was  a 
tailor  and  had  a  small  shop  on  the 
north  side  of  "Main  street"  near 
where  Nathl.  Roger's  barber's  shop 
now      is.      This      shop    was   not   noted 


among   the    buildings  on   Union   street. 
It   was  subsequently  pulled   down. 

A  house  next  north  of  the  last  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  northerly  part 
of  the  said  William  II.  Allen  brick 
block.  It  was  built  by  Abraham  Smith, 
who  owned  and  occupied  it.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  and  his  shop  v/as  on  the 
north  side  of  Centre  street,  a  few  rods 
east  of  Water  street.  He  was  the  son 
of  Jonathan  Smith,  living  at  the 
"north   end"  at  this  time. 

A  one  story,  gambrel  roofed  house, 
standing  at  the  north  end  of  the  pres- 
ent Commercial  bank — on  the  hill.  It 
was  built,  owned  and  occupied  by 
Joseph  Rotch.  who  came  from  the 
Vineyard.  He  was  a  master  mariner 
and  was  called  "Capt.  Joseph  Rotch." 
Burnt  by  British. 

A  large  house  2  y2  or  3  stories  high, 
standing  on  the  same  cellar  as  the 
house  recently  occupied  and  now 
owned  by  William  Rotch.  Jr.  It  was 
built  and  owned  by  Joseph  Rotch,  the 
first  settler.  He  lived  in  it  after  he 
left  his  old  home,  where  Harriet  Case 
now  lives  ,as  already  stated;  but  at 
the  time  of  the  British  landing,  he 
resided,  Mr.  Gilbert  thinks,  at  Nan- 
tucket. The  house  at  this  time  was  oc- 
cupied by  Joseph  Austin,  a  hatter, 
who  carried  on  the  hatting  business 
in  a  shop  on  Union  street,  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  William  Bliss'  house, 
on  Third  street,  (g) 

A  house  standing  on  North  Water 
street,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lot 
occupied  by  the  late  Samuel  Rodman, 
and  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  between 
this  lot  and  the  present  Benj.  Rodman 
lot.  It  was  built  by  James  Smith,  who 
occupied  it — and  was  pulled  down 
some  2  0  years  since.  Mr.  Smith  was 
a  cooper  and  "carried  on  the  busi- 
ness." Some  say  this  is  the  "oldest 
house,  etc."  but  Gilbert  says  the 
Loudon  house  is  the  oldest.  James  B. 
Congdon  says  this  house  was  built  by 
his  grand-father,  Benj.  Taber,  etc.   (h) 

A  large,  woolen,  one  story  building 
standing  partly  where  Mark  B.  Pal- 
mer's shop  now  is.  and  thence  extend- 
ing easterly  to  the  "Horton  Bake 
House."  This  was  built  by  Joseph 
Russell  and  occupied  as  a  candle- 
house  by  him  and  Isaac  Howland,  who 
were  in  company  during  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  But  having 
some  little  difficulty  they  dissolved, 
upon  which  Isaac  built  the  other, 
which  he  had  occupied  as  a  distillery 
and  candleworks.  but  a  short  time 
when  it  was  burnt  by  the  British  as 
before  stated.  This  was  the  first  candle 
works  in  town,  and  was  occupied  by 
Jos.  Russell  after  the  dissolution  of 
copartnership,  (i) 

A  cooper's  shop  stood  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  last  and  belonged 
to  Joseph   Russell. 


(d)  The  stone   block  on   north   side   of  Commercial   street   is   on   the  ahove  site. 

(e)  The  Case   house   stood   on    the   northwest   corner   of   Union    and  .Bethel. 

(f)  At  this  date  Judge  Prescott's  office  was  on  the  west  side  of  North  Water 
street   next    to   the   corner   of   Union. 

(g)  The  Rotch  house  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  "Water  ami  William 
streets.  It  is  now  the  Mariners'  Home  on  Bethel  street,  presented  to  the  Port 
Society  by  Mrs.  James  Arnold,  daughter  of  William  Rotch,  Jr.,  in  1851,  and 
moved   to   its   present   location. 

(h)      The    Rodman    house    stood    on    the    northwest    corner    of    Water    and    William 

streets. 
<i>       It   was   located   on    the   south   side   of   Centre   street   half  way   between   Water 

and    Front. 
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A  boat  builder's  shop,  standing  upon 
the  present  site  of  the  store  now  oc- 
cupied by  Daniel  Perry,  extending 
from  the  house  on  the  corner  north- 
erly to  where  Joseph  Taber's  shop 
now  stands.  It  was  a  long  building  set 
in  the  bank  two  stories  in  front  and 
one  in  rear.  The  first  story  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  pump  and  block  maker's 
shop,  and  the  second  story  as  a  boat- 
builder's  shop,  which  was  long  en- 
ough to  set  up  three  boats  in  a  string. 
The  whole  was  carried  on  by  Benj. 
Taber,  Sr.,  who  lived  in  the  house  ad- 
joining on  the  corner  where  the  paint 
shop  now  stands.  It  was  located  on 
the  west  side  of  Front  next  north  of 
the  corner  of  Union,  (j) 

A  two  story  wooden  store,  standing 
or.  the  present  corner  of  Orange  and 
Centre  streets,  and  where  the  William 
Tallman  brick  store  now  is.  It  was 
built  by  William  Tallman,  Sr.,  and 
occupied  by  him  as  a  grocery  store  in 
the  first  story,  and  as  a  merchant 
tailor's  store  in  the  second  story. 

A  store  standing  east  of  the  last 
and  where  Orange  street  now  runs, 
built  and  occupied  by  Joseph  Russell. 
The  front  was  two  stories  and  the  rear 
one.  It  stood  into  the  bank  of  rock. 
The  first  story  was  occupied  as  a 
grocery  and  the  second  as  a  dry-goods 
store,  and  the  whole  was  carried  on 
by  his  son,  Gilbert.  This  was  burnt — 
goods  principally  saved.  Some  powder 
having  been  left  it  blew  up  with  a 
great   report.    No   one   hurt. 

The  "Try  works,"  a  building  one 
story  high — a  sort  of  shed,  etc.,  stood 
in  front  of  the  Joseph  Russell  house 
and  nearly  at  the  intersection  of  the 
present  Orange  and  Centre  streets, 
leaving  a  pas-way  between  it  and  the 
last.  This  belonged  to  Joseph  Rus- 
sell and  was  used  for  trying  out  blub- 
ber, which  was  -'brought  in",  in  skut- 
tled  hogsheads,  in  small  vessels.  Rus- 
sell was  the  only  person  who  carried 
on  the  whaling  business  before  the 
war. 

Think  Russell  had  no  vessel  south 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  before  the  war. 
Try   works   burnt   by    British. 

The  Joseph  Rotch  store  stood  some- 
where, Mr.  Gilbert  thinks,  near  the 
east  end  of  the  present  Andrew  Robe- 
son's candle  works — but  he  cannot 
say  exactly  where.  Joseph  Rotch 
owned  several  vessels.  Store  burnt  bv 
the  British.      (a) 

The  present  Silas  Kempton  house, 
at  southwest  corner  of  North  Second 
and  Elm  streets.  It  then  stood  in  the 
pasture,  or  meadow.  It  was  built  and 
occupied  by  his  father,  Manassah 
Kempton,  who  was  a  shipwright. 

A  house  standing  on  the  present 
High  street,  and  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  late  Benjamin  Kempton  house 
at  the  corner  of  High  and  North  Sec- 


ond street.  This  was  an  old  one-story 
house  and  was  built  by  Benj.  Kemp- 
ton, senior,  father  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin Kempton.  He  was  a  caulker. 
This  was  one  of  the  Asa  Smith  build- 
ings of  Ark  memory — that  is,  it  was 
moved  east  of  William  Ellis's  house 
and  burnt  with  the  Ark.  The  Ark 
was  the  merchant  brig,  Indian  Chief. 

House  owned,  occupied  and  built 
by  Benjamin  Butler,  standing  on  the 
east  side  of  Clarks  Neck.  Only  house 
on  the  Point.  Same  house  which  Ju- 
dah  Butler  now  lives  in,  and  Benjamin 
was  the  father  of  Judah  and  he  was 
a  cooper,      (b) 

A  house  standing  at  the  present  foot 
of  Mill  street  on  Ray  street,  east  side, 
two-story  house.  Built  by  George 
East,  who  occupied  it  at  that  time 
and  until  his  death.  He  was  a  ma- 
son and  came  from  Rhode  Island,     (c) 

House  standing  where  Third  street 
now  runs,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  house  where  William  Bliss  now 
lives,     (d) 

It  was  two  stories  and;  stood  near 
the  rope  walk  which  occupied  what  is 
now  Morgans  Lane.  The  house  in 
which  Mr.  Bliss  now  lives,  or  a  part 
of  it,  was  a  hatter's  shop  and  stood 
near  the  "four  corners."  This  was 
first  moved  on  the  cellar  of  the  above 
house,  but  subsequently,  on  the  lay- 
ing out  of  Third  street,  moved  back 
to  its  present  site.  In  this  shop  John 
Coggeshall.  Caleb  Congdon  and  Cor- 
nelius Grinnell  learned  the  hatter's 
trade.  The  shingles  on  the  north  end 
of  this  house  were  put  on  before  the 
Revolution. 

The  long  .  one-story  house  built, 
owned  and  occupied  until  he  died,  by 
Jonathan  Smith,  stood  next  south  of 
the  present  (e)  Amos  Simmons  store 
on  North  Second  street.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Asa  Smith.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  and  his  shop  stood  south 
of  his  house  and  where  Jacob  Par- 
ker now  lives.  This  house  was  moved 
up  to  Nigger  Town  and  is  now  cut 
in  two  and  makes  the  two  William 
Reed's  houses  west  of  Dudleys,     (f) 

The  two-story  house  corner  of 
North  Second  and  North  street,  now 
occupied  by  Amos  Simmons.  This 
was  built,  owned  and  occupied  by 
Jonathan  Russell,  a  cooper,  who  car- 
ried on  cooping  in  the  cellar.  He  was 
the  brother  of  old  William  Russell. 
They  came  from  Nantucket.  (House 
now  standing  on  northeast  corner.) 

A  one-story  house  built  by  George 
Glaggon,  a  shipwright,  standing  right 
east  of  the  last  house,  fronting  to  the 
west.  It  is  a  part  of  the  present  house 
now  standing  there  (the  southwest 
part),  now  belonging  to  Andrew  Robe- 
son. This  gentleman  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  Continental  army. 
After    the    war    he    was    employed    as 


(j)       Front    street    was    originally    named    Orange.      Joseph    Taber's    shop     is    the 
stone   building  on  the  west  side  of   Front  street   at   the  corner  of   Rose   alley. 

(a)  '1  he    Robeson    candle   works    was    the   stone    building   on    east    side    of   Water 
street  corner  of  Rodman   street. 

(b)  Standing  on    the    south    side   of    Butler    street    now    Fast    French    avenue. 
(e)      Ray  street   is  now  Acushne.t  avenue. 

(d)  The  third  house  on  the  west  side  of  Acushnet  avenue  south  of  Russell  street. 

(e)  This    stood    near   North    street. 

(f)  This  was  Chepaehet. 
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head  boss  of  the  yard  to  build  the 
frigate  Constitution  and  for  that  pur- 
pose moved  his  whole  family  to  Bos- 
ton. He  subsequently  moved  back 
again  and  after  moved  to  Rehoboth. 
Peter  Lewis's  wife  of  this  town  was 
his  daughter.  Building  the  Constitu- 
tion   spoilt    him. 

A  house  now  belonging  to  and  occu- 
pied by  Susan  Maxfield,  standing  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  North  Second 
and  North  streets.  It  was  built  by 
Patrick  Maxfield,  the  son  of  Timothy 
Maxfield,  Sr.,  who  lived  in  Dart- 
mouth. Patrick  was  a  master  mariner 
and  uncle  of  the  present  Humphrey 
Maxfield.     He  has  no  posterity. 

A  house  on  southwest  corner  of 
North  Second  and  Maxfield  streets,  the 
present  Humphrey  Maxfield  house.  It 
was  built  by  Zadoc  Maxfield,  who 
owned  and  occupied  it.  He  was  a 
cooper  and  worked  in  under  part  of 
it,  where  his  son  did.  Humphrey  was 
his   youngest   son. 

A  one-story  house  on  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Ray  and  North  streets,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  James  Bates. 
This  was  built,  owned  and  occupied 
by  Jabez  Hammond,  Sr.  He  was  a 
cooper  and  worked  in  cellar  or  base- 
ment part  of  it.  He  was  father  to 
John  Gilbert's  wife  and  came  from 
Mattapoisett.  Old  John  Chace's  wife 
was  this  man's  sister,  making  John 
Gilbert's  wife  own  cousin  to  my  grand- 
mother. 

A  one-story  house  on  the  west  side 
of  Ray  street,  now  standing  and  oc- 
cupied by  Asa  Dillingham,  (on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Ray  and  Max- 
field.) Don't  know  who  built  it. 
James  Chandler  owned  and  occupied 
it.  He  was  an  Englishman.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  Thomas  R.  Chand- 
ler, who  lived  with  "William  Rotch.  He 
was  a  shoemaker  and  worked  in  base- 
ment. He  was  a  soldier  during  the 
war.. 

A  small  house  now  standing  on  Ray 
street  and  next  north  of  the  last.  It 
was  built,  owned  and  occupied  by 
Thomas  West,  a  very  old  man  at  the 
time  and  did  not  work.  Think  he  was 
the  grandfather  of  John  P.  West. 

A  small  one-story  house  standing 
west  of  the  last  (being  the  house  on 
Purchase  street  below  the  bank).  It 
was  built  by  Simeon  Price,  Sr.,  father 
of  the  present  Simeon.  He  lived  in 
it  and.  owned  it.  He  was  a  cooper,  I 
think.      (1) 

A  two-story  house  in  front  and 
one-story  in  rear,  on  southeast  cor- 
ner County  and  Cove  streets,  front- 
ing south  and  standing  on  the  same 
cellar  as  the  present  Cove  House.  Was 
built  by  Benjamin  Allen,  grandfather 
of  the  present  Humphrey  Allen.  He 
was  a  farmer.  This  house  was  af- 
terwards pulled  down. 


The  present  Timothy  Akin's  house. 
This  was  built,  owned  and  occupied  by 
Caleb  Russell,  Jr.,  the  father  of  Reu- 
ben. He  was  a  cooper,  but  followed 
farming  during  the  war.  (It  stood 
on  northwest  corner  County  and 
Rockland   streets.) 

The  house  west  of  the  Seth  Rus- 
sell new  house  and  now  occupied  by 
Ichabod  Coggeshall,  was  built,  occu- 
pied and  owned  by  old  Caleb  Russell. 
He  was  a  farmer.  (It  was  on  the 
northwest  corner  County  and  Wash- 
ington streets.) 

A  house  on  the  corner  of  County  and 
Allen,  the  present  Ezekiel  Tripp  house. 
This  wras  built,  owned  and  occupied  by 
James  Allen,  a  farmer  called  "Lazy 
Jim,"  father  of  Abram  and  John.  (It 
was  opposite  the  Methodist  church.) 

A  small  shop  standing  on  the  cor- 
ner of  South  Second  and  Union  streets, 
where  William  Tallman's  house  now 
is.  It  was  a  dry  goods  store  and  oc- 
cupied by  them.  Gilbert  thinks  it  not 
here  till  after  the  fire.  This  shop  for- 
merly stood  at  the  Tallman  farm,  was 
moved  down  here  and  afterwards 
moved  back  to  the  farm,  and  thence 
moved  to  east  side  Ray  street,  where 
the  d>e  establishment  now  is,  and 
was  then  torn   down  and  burnt  up. 

A  house  standing  on  west  side 
County  street  and  near  the  present 
residence  of  Joseph  Grinnell.  It  was 
two  stories  and  was  built  and  owned 
by  Jonathan  Smith,  who  lived  on 
North  Second  street,  as  above  stated. 
Don't  know  who  lived  in  it.    (g) 

An  old  house  standing  near  where 
William  R.  Rotch's  house  now  is,  two 
stories  in  front  and  one  in  rear,  front- 
ing south.  John  Akins  occupied  it. 
He  was  a  cooper,  but  followed  the 
seas,— master.  The  house  belonged  to 
Joseph  Russell  and  was  built  by  his 
father,  whose  name  1  think  was  Jo- 
seph and  who  was  not  living  during 
the  war.  This  was  his  homestead, 
one  of  the  very  oldest  houses  here. 
(h) 

The  house  of  Joseph  Russell  stood 
southeast  of  Charles  W.  Morgan's  on 
the  corner  of  County  and  Morgan 
streets,  and  is  now  owned  by  William 
Read,  who  moved  it,  as  before  stated. 
It  was  built  by  Colonel  Samuel  Wil- 
lis, a  colonel  in  the  French  war,  who 
was  the  father  of  Ebenezer,  who  lived 
by  John  A.  Parker's  present  house. 
The  son  Ebenezer  was  a  major  in  the 
militia  in  the  first  of  the  war.  He 
was  uncle  to  Pamelia  Willis,  now 
living,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ji- 
reh    Willis. 

The  Russell  house  was  the  head- 
quarters of  all  gentlemen  and  troops 
during  the  war.  There  was  no  other 
suitable  house  for  gentlemen  to  put 
up  at.  There  were  in  the  place  three 
taverns,  but  they  were  rough  places. 


(1)       Demolished   this   winter,   stood   on   site  of   new   link. 

(g)      This   was   at    the    head    of    Uussell    street, 

111)      This  stood  on  west   side  of  County   street   at    head   of  Walnut  street. 
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A  house  near  Kempton's  corner,  on 
west  side  County  street,  now  occu- 
pied by  Sylvia  Hill,  sister  of  Obed 
Kempton  and  married  Captain  Ben- 
'jamin  Hill,  Sr.  This  house  was  built, 
occupied  and  owned  by  Eph.  Kemp- 
ton,  father  of  said  Sylvia,  who  died  in 
it.  He  was  a  shipwright  and  a  caulk- 
er. The  house  was  two  stories  in 
front  and  one  in  the  rear,  (and  stood 
on  northwest  corner  Kempton  street). 

A  house  standing  on  the  west  side 
of  County  street  and  a  little  north  of 
the  David  Kempton  house,  at  the 
head  of  North  street,  two  stories  in 
front  and  one  in  rear.  Eph.  Kemp- 
ton, 2nd,  owned  in  and  lived  in  it. 
He  was  a  farmer.  Don't  know  the 
connection  between  him  and  Eph. 
Kempton,  Sr.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  present  Eph.  Kempton. 

A  house  standing  on  Walden  street, 
two  stories  in  the  front,  west  side 
stuccoed  (think  John  Burgess  lives  in 
it).  It  was  built  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Kempton,  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
He  occupied  it  till  his  death.  He 
served  through  the  war.  He  was 
brother  to  Eph.   Kempton,    2nd. 

An  old  house  standing  a  little  west 
of  where  John  Avery  Parker's  house 
now  stands,  large  two-story  house.  It 
was  built  by  Ebenezer  Willis,  Sr.,  the 
colonel  in  the  French  war,  and  his  son 
Ebenezer  occupied  it,  and  kept  a  pub- 
lic  house   in   it.      Probate   courts  were 


held  in  it.  It  was  burnt  during  the 
war,  but  not  by  the  English.  It  took 
fire  from  an  old  woman's  pipe,  a  coal 
falling  into  some  flax.  A  house  was 
afterwards  built  by  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  on 
the  same  spot,  which  was  recently 
moved  onto  Purchase  street.  Eben- 
ezer, Sr.  and  Jr.,  were  both  farmers. 
Ebenezer,  Jr.,  was  a  major  in  the  mi- 
litia in  the  first  part  of  the  war. 
Think  this  was  the  only  fire  before 
Abram   Russell's. 

(Note:  There  is  an  error  in  this 
account.  The  first  house  was  built 
by  Colonel  Samuel  Willis,  who  died 
in  1765  and  left  the  north  third  part 
of  his  farm  between  Franklin  and 
Linden  streets  to  his  son  Jireh,  as 
suggested  in  the  next  paragraph,  and 
the  remainder  to  his  son,  Major  Eben- 
ezer Willis.     Neither  had  any  sons.) 

A  house  standing  at  the  crotch  of 
the  County  road  and  Perry's  Neck 
road  and  north  of  Robeson's  new 
house,  called  the  old  Willis  house.  It 
was  occupied  by  Jireh  Willis,  a  law- 
yer, and  I  think  the  only  lawyer  in 
the  place.  It  was  entailed,  etc.,  said 
Jireh  owning  a  life  estate.  Think  it 
was  built  by  his  father,  Ebenezer  Wil- 
lis, Sr.      (j) 

The  Benjamin  Rodman  farm  house 
on  Purchase  street,  built,  owned  and 
occupied  by  Samuel  West,  father  of 
Stephen  West,  the  pound-keeper.  He- 
was  a  farmer,      (k) 


(i)       Next  south  of  St.  Lawrence  church. 

(j)     His    father    was    Samuel    and    the    house    was    on    the    northwest    corner    of 

County   and    Robeson    street.      Robeson's    house    was    the    stone    dwelling    owned 

later   by    Dr.    H.   M.    Dexter, 
(k)      It   stood   near    the   southwest   corner  of  Purchase  and  Weld  streets. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 


IN   THEIR   BUILDING 


WATER   STREET,   NEW   BEDFORD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARCH   27,   1000, 


-  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  was  held 
March  27,  at  the  building-  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The   following  officers  were   elected: 

President — Edmund   Wood. 

Vice  Presidents — George  H.  Tripp. 
Henry  B.  Worth. 

Treasurer — William    A.   Mackie. 

Secretary— William    A.    Wing. 

Directors  (for  threp  years) — Mrs. 
Clement  N.  Swift,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
Ellis  L.   Howland. 

President  Wood's  address  was  as 
follows: 

The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety might,  with  accuracy,  be  de- 
scribed as  that  society  which,  while- 
devoting  itself  almost  wholly  to  dead 
men  and  dead  things,  is  itself  very 
much  alive.  The  past  may  be  mouldy 
and  the  people  dusty,  yet  to  us  they 
are    full    of    a    lively    interest. 

The  history  of  this  township  and 
the  study  of  the  lives  and  characters 
of  its  worthies  still  continue  to  at- 
tract  us,    and    as  we   pass    on    tonight 


to  another  year  of  the  society's  life 
we  are  impressed  not  with  our  ac- 
complishments, but  with  the  small- 
ness  of  the  corner  of  this  great  field 
which   we   have   already   tilled. 

But  we  have  some  good  workers 
among  us,  who  are  delving  into  the 
unexplored  corners  of  our  past  with 
rich  results,  ami  we  begin  to  have 
faith  in  the  old  prophecy  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Old  Dartmouth — 'there  is 
nothing  covered  which  shall  not  -be 
revealed,  neither  hid  that  shall  not 
be  known.' 

The  most  notable  results  of  the 
past  year  are  the  revelations  con- 
tained in  that  most  remarkable  col- 
lection of  historical  facts  found  in  the 
manuscripts  of  our  former  townsman, 
the  Hon.  Henry  H.  Crapo.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  value  and 
importance  of  these  new  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge.  I  will  not 
review  them,  for  you  have  all  read 
them  as  they  appeared  regularly  in 
the  columns  of  our  morning  news- 
paper. They  bad  been  clearly  ar- 
ranged and  annotated  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  research  committee,  Mr. 
Worth. 


Other  papers,  of  great  interest  and 
value,  have  been  prepared  and  read 
at  the  several  meeting's  dining  the 
year,  and  these  all  have  appeared  in 
the-  printed   bulletins  of   the  society. 

We  have  continued  to  enjoy  our 
richest  life  in  this  new  convenient 
home,  which  is  constantly  being  orna- 
mented and  made  more  instructive  by 
the  enthusiastic  work  of  our  museum 
committee  and  by  the  liberal  gifts  of 
our  members  and  friends.  More  and 
more  as  time  passes  individuals  come 
to  realize  that  this  is  the  appropriate 
and  fitting  home  for  their  own  an- 
cestral treasures.  Here  they  are  fit- 
tingly displayed,  with  the  names  of 
the  donors,  and  here  they  are  studied, 
admired  and  appreciated  by  hundreds 
of  sympathetic  visitors. 

It  isn't  often  that  a  building  erect- 
ted  for  business  offices  lends  itself  so 
graciously  to  the  uses  of  new  tenants 
with  different  aims  and  purposes. 
When  we  entered  in  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  gift  we  found  already 
erected  in  the  vestibule  two  marble 
memorial  tablets  waiting  to  he  suit- 
ably inscribed  with  appropriate  le- 
gends. These  have  lately  been  pre- 
pared, and  tonight  you  have  been 
properly  received  and  guided  at  our 
portal. 

On  one  of  these  tablets  the  visitor 
can  read: 

"On  this  site  in  1803  was  erected 
the  building  of  the  Bedford  bank,  the 
first  financial  institution  of  Bristol 
county.  Here  for  nearly  a  century, 
in  the  centre  of  the  mercantile  and 
commercial  activity  of  New  Bedford, 
the    banking  business  was   conducted." 

On  the  other  tablet  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Old  Dartmouth"  Historical  society, 
incorporated  1903.  This  building  was 
erected  by  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, 1884.  Donated  to  the  society, 
1906." 

In  the  early  history  of  the 
settlers  in  this  region  we  can  well  im- 
agine that  living  was  quite  primitive. 
The  struggle  with  an  ungenerous  soil 
and  a  rigorous  climate  was  real  and 
unremitting  and  the  venturous  voy- 
ages in  small  vessels  were  full  of  hard- 
ship. It  would  not  be  expected  in  those 
first  100  years  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  would  find  a  footing — or  that 
the  softer  side  of  our  nature  would 
receive  much  nourishment.  But  it  is 
sure  that  as  whaling  developed  into 
a  leading  industry — and  as  the  voy- 
ages extended  to  foreign  seas  and  un- 
civilized islands  the  fireside  tales  of 
our  ancestors  were  full  of  romance 
and  the  imaginations  of  the  youth 
were  richly  fed  and  sufficiently  excited. 
Soon  the  commerce  which  had  to  fol- 
low the  world  wide  demand  for  the 
oil,    broadened    the    horizon    and    gave 


abundant  mental  stimulus  to  the  larger 
portion   of  this  whole  community. 

Now  were  born  conditions  in  which 
literature  and  art  might  find  a  fitting 
soil  and  take  root.  Whether  it  ma- 
tured and  flourished  or  not  depended 
in  large  measure  whether  the  bud- 
ding artistic  imagination  encountered 
the  cooling  and  quieting  winds  of 
Dartmouth  Quakerism.  Art  must  then 
be  colorless  and  the  imagination 
chastened  and  subdued.  No  one  since 
ever  know  the  flaming  red  buds  of 
poetic  and  artistic  promise  born  and 
fostered  by  the  extreme  romanticism 
of  family  travel  and  adventure  which 
faded  into  gray  with  the  maturer  ex- 
ample and  teaching  of  friendly  en- 
vironment. 

But  some  found  a  stimulating  at- 
mosphere and  landscapes  in  which 
nature's  brilliant  coloring  was  recog- 
nized and  admired. 

Fairly  early  in  the  last  century  our 
captains  brought  home  oil  portraits  of 
themselves  painted  abroad  and  soon 
we  had  native  talent  attempting  severe 
portraiture.  It  was  not  long  before 
these  local  painters  felt  the  stronger 
and  more  romantic  call  of  the  sea — 
and  of  the  life  of  those  who  go  down 
to  it  in  ships,  and  we  begin  to  find 
sketches  of  the  shore  and  ships,  the 
wharves  and  the  boats. 

At  last  some  sailor  himself  be- 
comes the  artist — or  the  artist  goes  a 
voyage  for  the  experience,  and  then 
we  have  a  portrayal  of  the  actual  ex- 
citements of  hunting  the  whale — the 
chase,  the  harpooning  and  the  cap- 
ture. The  most  spirited  illustrations  of 
whaling  as  a  sport,  and  the  most  ac- 
curate fire  found  among  the  some- 
times crude  etchings  on  whale's  teeth. 
Some  of  these  are  remarkable  repre- 
sentations, and  many  valuable  speci- 
mens can  be  found  in  our  collections 
now  in    this  building. 

It  often  happened  on  ship-board 
that  the  member  of  the  crew  who  de- 
veloped a  talent  for  drawing  became 
a  favored  individual  who  was  relieved 
from  standing  watch  and  worked  dur- 
ing the  day  in  carving  or  etching  in 
ivory  for  the  captain — or  pricking  in 
india  ink  a  spirited  sketch  of  a  whale's 
dying  flurry  upon  the  bared  forearm  of 
a  mate. 

The  first  local  artist  who  produced 
finished  pictures  of  actual  scenes  of 
whaling  was  Benjamin  Russell  of  New 
Bedford.  Some  of  his  best  pictures 
have  been  lithographed  and  thus  given 
a  wide  circulation.  Some  of  the  most 
popular  of  these  were  entitled  "The 
Chase,"  "The  Capture,"  "A  Ship  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  Cutting  in  Her  Last 
Right  Whale,"  "Whaling  in  all  its 
Varieties." 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  Russell's  pano- 
rama of  a  whaling  voyage  was  still  in 


existence  in  this  city,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  revived  for 
a  presentation  before  the  members  of 
the  society. 

Last  year,  many  years  after  Ben- 
jamin Russell's  death,  continued  the 
speaker,  three  of  his  original  fin- 
ished drawings  came  into  the  market 
and  were  held  at  prices  which  would 
have  delighted  and  Mattered  the  artist 
during  his  life  time.  One  of  these  pic- 
tures has  been  purchaser]  by  W.  W. 
Crapo,  and  presented  to  the  society. 
It  is  one  which  perhaps  has  the  most 
interest  as  a  picture  to  hang  in  a  his- 
torical society.  The  scenes  represented 
by  the  artist  is  the  burning  of  the 
whale  ships  by  the  Shenandoah.  Sun- 
day we  shall  have  read  in  this  room  a 
paper  on  the  events  which  led  up  to 
the    court    of    the    Alabama    claims — a 


most  interesting  and  exciting  chapter 
in  this  city's  history.  Then,  with  that 
recounting  we  shall  realize  the  his- 
torical value  of  this  picture — and  the 
true  appreciationof  its  value,  and  the 
foresight   on   its  liberal  donor. 

Benjamin  Russell  was  a  good 
draughtsman  and  remarkably  well  in- 
formed on  the  details  of  the  subjects 
which  he  painted.  He  had  not  much 
knowledge  of  technique  or  of  values, 
but  his  composition  was  excellent. 
His  painting  of  water  is  never  artistic. 
But  he  was  inspired  in  his  art  by  the 
artistic  value  of  the  familiar  scenes 
connected  with  his  native  city  and  he 
has  represented  with  fidelity  and 
talent  scenes  and  events  which  were 
unique  at  the  time  and  which  make 
his  work  of  unusual  value  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Old  Dartmouth   history. 


Report  of  the  Directors 

By  William  Arthur  Wing 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  so- 
ciety again  greets  its  members  at  its 
sixth  annual  meeting,  the  third  held 
in   its  beautiful  home. 

During  the  past  year  your  sec- 
retary has  as  usual  kept  in  touch  with 
various  other  historical  societies,  an- 
cient and  of  highest  standing,  and 
wishes  to  express  not  only  his  pleasure 
but  gratitude  to  them  for  the  cour- 
tesies and  cordial  recognitio-n  extend- 
ed to  this  society,  and  to  him.  Our 
methods  have  been  the  subject  of 
hearty  commendation  and  approval  in 
many  ways  most  gratifying — and  we, 
too,  have  much,  to  learn  from  them 
and  may  well  follow  in  their  footsteps 
in  many  directions. 

There  is  only  one — it  hardly  can 
be  called  unpleasantness,  rather  an  in- 
convenience— and  it  seems  to  obtain  in 
most  historical  societies — carelessness 
about  paying  annual  dues  (only  $1  a 
year),  and  no  society  offers  more  at- 
tractions than  this. 

Every  membership  card  contains 
the  legend,  prominently  placed:  "Read 
this  card  carefully  and  keep  it  as  a  re- 
ceipt." If  you  will  only  heed  this  to 
the  letter,  you  can  always  tell  when 
your  membership  money  is  due,  and 
pay  accordingly.  Notice  in  regard  to 
dues  is  placed  on  the  postal  notices  of 


each  quarterlv  meeting — "lest  we  for- 
get." 

New  members  are  joining,  but 
death  claims  from  our  ranks  these, 
whom  we  shall   ever  hold  — 

in  Memoriam — Elizabeth  Williams 
Braley,  Albion  Turner  Brownell,  Wm. 
H.  Carney,  H.  Wilder  Emerson,  Myra 
Norton  Haskins,  John  Jay  Hicks,  Dr 
Frederic  PI.  Hooper,  Frederick  N.  Gif- 
ford.  Frederic  Sumner  Potter,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Nye,  Helen  Howland  Pres- 
cott  (a  life  member),  Eleanor  Mas- 
ters Read,  Dr.  John  Cook  Shaw,  Han- 
nah Mary  Stowe,  George  Howland 
Wady,  Martha  Jefferson  Waite  (a  life 
member),    William    Ricketson   Wing. 

The  executive  board  have  met  as 
occasion  required.  The  secretary  will 
always  gratefully  remember  one  such 
meeting  so  full  of  kindly  fellowship 
and  cordial  appreciation  of  his 
services.  A  recent  writer  has  aptly 
expressed  our  feelings,  in  saving:  "It 
is  commendable  to  cherish  the  home 
towns  among  the  home-people.  If 
there  were  shrines  at  such  places  we 
would  visit  them.  There  is  an  urgency 
to    recognize    shrines." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Arthur  Wing. 

Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


By  William  A.  Mackie 


The  treasurer's  report  was  presented 
by   William   A.   Mackie,   as   follows: 

"William  A.  Mackie,  treasurer  in  ac- 
count, with  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society: 

Dr. 

March  26,  190S. 
To   Balance, 

Rife   memberships, 

Annual    dues, 

Lyceum  fund 


Income,  N.   B. 
Memberships. 
Museum, 
Rebate  tax. 
Publications. 


$624.86 

175.00 

TOT). 00 

129.00 

57.00 

125.00 

50.44 

22.40 

$1,8S8.70 


Cr. 

By  museum. 
Salaries, 
Rabor, 

Repairs   and    improvements. 
Current    expenses, 
N.  B.  Inst,  for  Sav.  Rife  Mem. 
Balance, 


$1 


$61.40 

300.0(» 
2  7  9.  2  7 

4GR64 

175.(10 
3S3.02 

SSS.70 

Respectfully    submitted, 
WM.   A.   MACKIE,   Treasu 


Report  of  the  Museum  Section 

By  Annie  Seabury  Wood 


The  report  of  the  museum  section 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Anna  Seabury 
Wood,  as  follows: 

The  museum  section  herewith  pre- 
sents its  fifth  annual  report.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  section  held  dur- 
ing- the  year  just  closing  we  found 
that  we  had  in  our  possession  a  fund 
which  had  accrued  from  entertain- 
ments and  teas  held  the  previous  year 
amounting  approximately  to  $140. 
The  existence  of  this  fund  made  the 
creation  of  a  new  officer  necessary, 
and  to  fill  that  office  Miss  Florence 
L.  Waite  was  elected  treasurer.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  has  been 
expended  for. cases  to  hold  the  various 
exhibits    of  the    society. 

We  point  with  especial  pride  to 
the  cases  in  the  main  room,  the  cost 
of  which  was  $150.  Of  this  amount 
$75  was  paid  from  the  fund  of  the 
museum  section,  $25  from  the  fund  of 
the  society,  and  $50  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Oliver  F.  Brown.  We  take 
this  occasion  to  make  public  acknowl- 
edgment  of  his   kindness. 

The  balance  in  our  treasury  at 
present  is  extremely  small,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  substantially  in- 
creased by  an  entertainment  to  be 
given  in  the  Unitarian  chapel  on  Pa- 
triots* Day,  the  19th  of  April.  The 
entertainment  is  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  historic  tableaux,  which  should  be 
of   interest  to  all  members  of  the  so- 


ciety and  to  all  lovers  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  teas 
held  as  usual  each  month  through  the 
winter,  the  entertainment  committee 
has  managed  successfully  an  exhibi- 
tion of  old  prints,  rare  books  and 
book  plates,  an  exhibition  of  old 
china  and  a  'Breton  Afternoon,'  when 
Mrs.  Clement  N.  Swift,  in  Bre'on  cos- 
tume, read  two  delightful  stories 
written    by   Clement    N.    Swift. 

We  consider  that  the  work  of  this 
committee  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  arousing  and  main- 
taining public  interest  in  the  society, 
and  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  services  rendered  by  the  com- 
mittee for  190S-1909:  Miss  Mary  E. 
Bradford,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Swift. 
Mrs.  Clement  N.  Swift.  Mrs.  Herbert 
E.  Cushman.  Miss  Mary  K.  Taber  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  Wood.  The  last  of  the 
teas  given  under  their  auspices  will 
be  held  on  Saturday.  April  3,  and  Sat- 
urday,   May    1. 

During  the  year  the  value  of  the 
museum  itself  has  been  increased  by 
many  notable  acquisitions,  the  enum- 
eration of  which  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  largest  collection 
which  has  been  added  is  one  brought 
from  the  Philippines  and  loaned  by 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Washburn.  We  are 
promised  for  the  coming  year  the 
loan    of    a    very   good    Alaskan    collec- 


tion,  which,  in  addition  to  the  one 
we  have  already,  should  make  our 
Alaskan  room  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  in   the  museum. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  that 
more  portraits  are  finding-  their  way 
to  us,  and  pictures,  some  of  them  of 
historic  interest  and  some  the  work 
of  famous  Old  Dartmouth  artists.  Now 
and  then  pieces  of  rare  old  china  are 
entrusted  to  our  keeping,  and  bits  of 
ivory,  carved  into  curious  shapes  and 
polished  by  the  skilful  fingers  of  dead 
and  forgotten  seamen,  are  gathered 
in  for  us  by  our  chairman,  Frank 
Wood,  or  by  Nathan  C.  Hathaway, 
who  are  always  awake  to  their 
beauty. 

Photographs  and  colonial  relics 
arouse  the  especial  enthusiasm  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Wing,  and  his  aid  in  arrang- 
ing   and    caring    for    all    our    exhibits 


is  simply  invaluable.  And  so  we 
have  grown  into  a  museum  to  love 
and  be  proud  of — a  museum  which 
adds  dignity  to  our  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford. 

We  have  many  ambitions  for  the 
coming-  years,  some  of  them  perhaps 
never  to  be  realized;  but  two  things 
it  is  safe  to  say  here  we  are  prom- 
ising ourselves  to  do — one,  to  make 
our  whaling  exhibit  as  concise  and 
complete  as  possible;  the  other,  so  to 
arrange  and  mark  it  as  to  make  it  of 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  in  an 
educational  way  to  our  own  peoide 
and  to  the  many  visitors,  for  whom  it 
is  the  thing-  of  all  others  in  our  mu- 
seum which  they  most  desire  to  see." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Annie   Seabury  Wood, 

Chairman. 


Report  of  the  Historical  Research  Section 

By  Henry  B.Worth 


The  method  of  many  people  in 
preparing  historical  works  is  to  con- 
sult all  possible  books,  make  copi- 
ous extracts  therefrom,  and  then  in- 
terview all  old  people  and  pour  to- 
gether the  combined  results  and  pre- 
sent the  aggregation  as  history.  Com- 
pilations from  printed  works  merely 
rearrange  what  is  already  prepared 
and  add  nothing  to  the  store  of  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  often  pro- 
duce mischievous  results  by  copying 
the  errors  of  former  writers  and  per- 
petuating   these    mistakes. 

The  testimony  of  old  person?  as 
to  facts  which  have  come  within  the 
range  of  their  observation  comprise 
an  important  contribution  to  the 
amount  of  historical  knowledge  and 
should  not  be  under-estimated.  A  no- 
table example  is  a  recent  publication 
of  this  society  of  the  labors  of  Henry 
H.  Crapo,  but  the  value  of  that  work 
was  largely  due  to  the  skilful  man- 
ner in  which  the  witnesses  were  in- 
terrogated and  the  results  of  their  in- 
terviews stated.  If  the  same  men 
had  been  questioned  by  a  less  care- 
ful investigator,  the  results  might  have 
had  no  value.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon 
once  said  that  he  never  stated  a  fact 
of  history  unless  he  had  verified  it 
by  his  own  investigation.  This  re- 
mark was  quoted  to  him  a  few  months 


before  his  death  and  his  character- 
istic reply  is  worth  preserving;  'Yes, 
that  is  a  very  good  rule  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  contradicted.' 

But  original  sources  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  under  investiga- 
tion. It  may  be  an  old  Bible,  a  grave- 
stone, an  account  book,  letter,  log- 
book, report,  public  record,  will  or 
deed.  The  cardinal  rule  followed  by 
the  courts  of  law  is  that  written  state- 
ments to  be  entitled  to  credit  should 
be  made  at  the  time  of  the  event  by 
some  person  acquainted  with  the  facts 
with  no  purpose  to  mislead  or  deceive. 
This  involves  several  requirements, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
the  individual  shall  be  known.  Un- 
signed statements  are  always  open 
to  the  objection  that  there  is  no  way 
to  judge  of  their  accuracy  by  know- 
ing the  author.  This  is  one  of  the 
defects  in  a  very  highly  respected 
class  of  records,  viz.:  entries  in  old 
Bibles  and  inscriptions  on  tomb- 
numerous  patriotic  and  historical  so- 
cieties, like  the  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants, Colonial  Dames,  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution.  In  some  cir- 
cles it  is  considered  a  high  honor 
stones.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
to  gain  admission  thereto,  and  so 
eager  are  many  persons  that  they  will 
furnish  money  without  limit  to  obtain 


the  prize.  The  temptation  has  led  to 
the  fahrication  of  pedigrees  and  gene- 
alogies and  the  production  of  fictitious 
evidence  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments. It  would  be  entirely  possible 
to  place  an  entry  in  an  old  Bible,  or 
to  cut  some  inscription  on  a  tombtsone 
with  the  expectation  that  the  fraud 
would  not  be  detected.  • 

In  the  old  cemetery  at  the  Head 
of  the  River  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  West 
is  a  fine  marble  stone.  The  original 
inscription  was  no  doubt  contem- 
poraneous with  his  death,  and  is  on 
the  face  of  the  stone;  but  in  one  of 
the  lower  corners  near  the  ground, 
in  recent  cutting,  will  be  found  the 
words  'See  other  side.'  On  the  north 
side  of  the  stone,  also  in  recent  cut- 
ting, will  be  found  the  statement  that 
one  Captain  Francis  West,  the  brother 
of  the  third  Lord  Delaware,  came  from 
England  to  Virginia  in  1G0S;  he  had 
a  son,  not  named,  who  had  a  son 
Thomas,  a  physician,  who  had  a  son, 
Sackfield,  and  Samuel  West,  D.  D., 
was  son  of  Sackfield  West  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

It  is  not  the  precent  purpose  to 
state  the  objections  that  have  been 
presented  to  this  pedigree,  but  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
case  where  years  after  the  death  ot 
Dr.  West  and  the  erection  of  the  tab- 
let, some  person  not  known,  inspired 
by  a  motive  not  apparent,  has  placed 
a  modern  inscription  on  the  old  tab- 
let, and  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  statements  could  be  preserved 
in  many  other  ways  equally  perma- 
nent, the  query  arises  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  person  who  resorted  to  this 
singular  performance. 

In  a  burial  lot  in  Freetown  near 
the  Acushnet  line  are  some  slate 
stones  erected  a  few  years  ago,  having 
several  names  on  each;  the  purpose 
being  to  preserve  the  names  of  some 
of  the  family  who  might  have  been 
buried  in  that  lot;  but  if  in  the  future 
the  inscriptions  on  these  stones  are 
taken  as  historic  evidence.  some 
troublesome  discrepancies  might  be 
discovered  between  them  and  authen- 
tic records.  Within  a  short  time  a 
published  account  has  appeared  relat- 
ing to  a  stone  in  the  Rochester  ceme- 
tery commemorating  the  deaths  of 
Elnathan  Haskell  and  his  son, 
Nathan.  The  facts  stated  on  this  stone 
are  in  serious  conflict  with  contempo- 
rary records,  and  somewhere  there  is 
a  mistake.  The  most  reasonable  ex- 
planation is  that  the  confusion  was 
occasioned  by  the  person  who  erected 
the  gravestone,  who  may  have  had 
information  of  the  facts  stated.  Thus 
the  opportunities  for  fraud,  as  well  as 
mistake,  are  much  greater  than  might 
be  supposed,  and  the  most  stringent 
proofs  are  now  being  insisted  upon  by 


the  above-mentioned  societies  before 
applications  are  accepted.  These  re- 
quirements are  fully  met  in  the  records 
of  wills  and  deeds  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  local  history  they  furnish  the 
surest   basis. 

Ultimately  all  history  is  only  ;i 
record  of  the  doings  of  mankind.  Land 
is  the  most  important  thing  to  nun 
outside  of  themselves;  and  conse- 
quently history  is  practically  what 
men  have  done  concerning  land.  All 
wars  have  their  origin,  progress  ami 
termination  over  questions  of  terri- 
tory. Every  conflict  between  nations 
relates  to,  or  involves  land,  and  is  de- 
termined by  the  peculiarity  of  the  re- 
gion over  which  the  war  is  fought. 
Land  transactions,  therefore,  in  full 
and  complete  details,  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  world's  history,  and 
form  the  basis  of  all  that  is  real  and 
certain  in  historical  information,  not 
only  concerning  states  but  equally 
true  of  individuals.  In  the  first  place 
every  document  is  signed  by  some  per- 
son interested,  and  in,  the  regular 
course  of  events  is  presented  to  a 
public  official  for  record,  and  takes 
its  place  am/  ng  other  documents  of 
that  date  as  a  usual  and  regular  pro- 
ceeding. 

This  kind  of  historical  evidence 
becomes  of  the  greatest  value  in  this 
region  because  of  the  dominant  con- 
trol of  the  Society  of  Friends  during 
the  first  two  centuries  after  its  settle- 
ment. In  relation  to  religion,  educa- 
tion, politics  and  social  customs  this 
sect  firmly  impressed  its  principles  on 
this  community.  In  1851,  for  the  first 
time,  the  New  England  yearly  meeting 
permitted  memorial  tablets  to  be 
placed  in  burial  places.  Before  that 
date  none  were  allowed  in  any  Quaker 
cemetery,  and  so  subservient  were  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Dartmouth,  not 
affiliated  with  the  Friends'  meeting,  to 
the  principles  of  that  society  that 
there  have  not  been  found  west  of 
the  Acushnet  river  as  many  as  ten 
memorial  tablets  bearing  a  date 
earlier  than  1800.  The  adoption  of  this 
same  principle  led  to  another  result: 
the  records  of  Dartmouth,  of  mar- 
riages, births  and  deaths  are  as 
meagre  as  in  any  town  in  the  state. 
It  was  considered  an  exhibition  of 
vanity  to  preserve  the  history  of  in- 
dividuals in  either  of  these  ways; 
therefore  the  forefathers  of  Dart- 
mouth lie  in  unknown  and  unmarked 
graves,  and  the  information  generally 
presented  in  stone  has  been  irre- 
trievably   lost. 

In  colonial  days  it  was  customary 
for  each  man  to  own  his  own  home- 
stead and  this  was  transferred,  at  or 
before  his  death,  to  the  members  of 
his  family.  So  the  land  records  will 
often   chronicle   numerous   facts   as  to 


what  land  was  his  home,  who  was  his 
wife,  and  what  were  the  names  of  the 
members  of  his  family.  In  all  such 
matters  the  fullest  credit  may  be 
given  to  the  statements  in  deeds  and 
wills. 

A  few  extracts  selected  from  land 
transfers,  relating  to  the  village  of 
Padanaram,  will  serve  as  illustrations: 
In  a  deed  in  1S1G  from  Patience 
Smalley  mention  is  made  of  the 
schoolhouse  lot,  the  record  of  which 
cannot  be  found,  but  from  this  deed, 
and  from  those  of  surrounding  tracts 
it  is  possible  to  prove  that  as  early 
as  1S06  a  schoolhouse  stood  near  the 
corner  of  School  and  High  streets.  A 
deed  from  John  Wing  in  1743  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  James  Akin  had 
a  tan-house  about  4  00  feet  east  of  the 
bridge. 

The  name  "Padanaram'  was  first 
used  in  a  deed  from  David  Thatcher, 
in  April,  ISIS.  In  1S00,  John  Ricketson 
who  owned  the  Neck,  divided  his  es- 
tate between  his  sons,  Henry  and 
Clark,  and  refers  to  his  brother,  Ben- 
jamin. The  division  of  the  land  of 
Elihu  Akin  in  1796  indicates  that  his 
five  sons  were  Ebenezer,  John,  Jacob, 
Joseph  and  Abraham. 

In  1818,  Laban  Thatcher  conveyed 
to  William  Thatcher,  Sylvanus  Bart- 
lett  and  George  Parker,  deacons  of 
the  Congregational  church,  land  for  a 
meeting  house.  The  Baptist  church 
stands  upon  a  lot  purchased  in  IS  30, 
from  Reuben  and  Anna  Russell  by 
the  church  committee,  consisting  of 
Anthony  and  Archelaus  Baker.  The 
church  at  the  Head  of  Apponegansett 
started  in  183S,  when  the  lot  was 
purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Jireh 
Sherman,  Stephen  Sherman,  Ezra 
Baker,  Richard  Macomber,  Elihu  Clif- 
ford, Barker  Cushman  and  Stephen 
Brownell.  The  location  of  the  famous 
Garrison  lot  on  the  Russell  farm,  can 
be   determined  from   ancient   deeds. 

Abraham  Sherman,  who  died  in 
177  2,  was  a  trader  and  proprietor  of 
a  store  at  the  head  of  Apponegansett, 
and   in   the   inventory   of   his   estate   is 


the  following  item:  'A  gun  which  "is 
said  once  killed  an  Indian  across  Ap- 
ponagansett  river  from  ye  old  Castle 
on  Russell's  land  to  Heathen  Neck.' 
Heath's  Neck,  as  it  is  later  called,  is 
the  location  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
late  Ur.  Gordon,  and  in  recent  years 
of   Captain    Charles  Schultz. 

The  land  records  of  Plymouth 
prove  that  the  John  Alden  house  in 
Duxbury  was  not  built  in  165  3  as  al- 
leged, but  in  17  2  0. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  im- 
provements in  process  of  completion 
is  the  new  Registry  of  Deeds  in  New 
Bedford.  This  contains  3  50  large  vol- 
umes of  land  transfers  relating  to  Old 
Dartmouth  since  the  formation  of 
Bristol  county,  in  1686.  These  are  ac- 
cessible by  the  assistance  of  numerous 
volumes  of  maps  and  plans  and  care- 
fully prepared  indexes.  Since  the  in- 
stitution of  this  registry,  in  1S3  7,  the 
quarters  devoted  to  its  use  have  been 
a  few  rooms  in  the  Bristol  county 
court  house.  While  the  repository  has 
been  eminently  safe,  yet  it  has  not 
been  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting these  records.  The  present 
crowded  rooms  during  the  coming 
year  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  rec- 
ords placed  in  a  registry  equipped 
with  modern  conveniences,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  William  and  Sixth  streets, 
where  an  ample  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  every  investigator  to  examine 
this   library   of  historical   information. 

It  has  been  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  research  department  of  this 
society  to  have  its  publications,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  accord  with  the  evi- 
dence from  land  records.  It  frequent- 
ly offends  people  when  some  long 
standing  tradition,  some  cherished  bit 
of  folk-lore,  or  some  romantic  story 
is  rejected  as  fictitious;  and  such  dis- 
appointments will  continue  until  the 
difference  between  fact  and  fancy  and 
the  place  and  value  of  each  is  justly 
appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  B.  Worth,     . 
Chairman. 
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Report  of  the  Publication  Section 


By  William  Arthur  Wing 


It  was  the  Gentle  Header  who 
asked,  "Can  it  be  true  that  the  quar- 
terly publications  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society  are  only  10 
cents  each?"  It  is  true,  Gentle  Read- 
er. They  are  obtainable  at  Hutchin- 
son's or  of  the  secretary  at  the  build- 
ing   of   the    society. 

Said  the  Gentle  Header,  "They 
have  such  interesting  Illustrations  and 
subject  matter  unobtainable  else- 
where. Why,  I  know  of  people  who 
have  found  genealogical  and  revolu- 
tionary clues  that  enabled  them  to 
join  most  delightful  societies.  Of 
course,  I  know,"  said  the  Gentle 
Header,  "that  they  do  not  always  come 
out  exactly  quarterly  because  you  wait 
and  combine  them  with  other  inter- 
esting and  valuable  papers.  Now,  to 
the  proceedings  of  last  year's  annual 
meeting  was  added  that  line  article 
on   Smith   Mills,   by   Henry   B.   Worth, 


and  though  that  delays  them  some- 
what, it  makes  the  number  so  much 
more  valuable,  and  it  takes,  of  course, 
much  time  to  see  to  the  proofs,  th<- 
illustrating,  the  arrangement  and  the 
like."  The  Gentle  Reader  is  so  dis- 
cerning! 

And  there  is  such  a  range  of  sub- 
jects— Whaling,  Friends,  biographical, 
genealogical,  geological,  colonial  and 
miscellaneous. 

"I  shall  take  a  complete  set  (with 
this  number  24  in  all),'  said  tin- 
Gentle  Reader,  'for  you  can  have 
them  nicely  bound  for  less  than  a 
dollar." 

Would  there  were  more  Gentle- 
Readers! 

Hopefully    submitted, 

William  Arthur  Wing, 

Chairman. 


Report  of  the  Photograph  Section 


By  William  Arthur  Wing 


Old  Dartmouth  has  ever  had  her 
share  of  famous  descendants.  Some 
years  since,  when  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  descendant  of  Hathaway  Wil- 
cox and  Smith  families,  was  mar- 
ried, Old  Dartmouth  showed  a  line 
Quaker  complacency — it  was  not  the 
first  time  one  of  her  daughters,  like- 
wise the  daughter  of  a  president,  had 
been  married  in  the  White  House  dur- 
ing her  father's  administration.  Miss 
Nellie-  Grant,  the  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent U.  S.  Grant,  had  done  the  same 
thing,  and  she  and  her  father  were 
both  descendants  of  the  Delano  Fam- 
ily of   Old   Dartmouth. 

Mrs.  Russell*  Sage,  generously  dis- 
pensing her  benefactions  throughout 
the  country,  has  perhaps  an  added 
local  interest  in  her  good  doing,  in 
that  her  ancestors  were  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth's Slocum  family. 

The  artist  Whistler's  fondness  for 
his  half-sister,  Lady  Seymour-Haden — 
that  delightful  lady,  whom  he  has  pic- 
tured, well  known  for  her  interests 
and  accomplishments  in  art  and  mu- 
sic— is  a  daughter  of  Old  Dartmouth, 
with  ancestors  in  its  Delano,  Pope 
and   Cooke  Families. 

That  notable  figure  in  Chicago  and 
the      middle    west,    the      late      Potter 


Palmer,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Pot- 
ter, Ricketson  and  Russell  families; 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Cooke,  Hath- 
away, Russell  and  Howland  families. 
Governor  Henry  Howland  Crapo,  who 
held  that  office  in  Michigan  during  the 
trying  times  of  the  late  unpleasant- 
ness, and  whose  love  and  interest  for 
Old  Dartmouth  and  its  history,  has 
been  shown  by  his  manuscript,  now 
published  by  this  society  through  tie 
kindness  of  his  son,  Hon.  William  W. 
Crapo,  our  first  president. 

Our  photograph-room  is  a  tiling 
unique  among  historical  societies, 
who  heartily  commend  it.  There 
we  wish  to  gather  and  present  portraits 
of  her  sons  and  daughters.  For  the 
history  of  a  place  is  the  history  of 
its  people!  Not  only  do  we  honor 
those  who  found  fame  and  favor  in 
the  great  world,  but  those  who  lived 
the  "simple  life"  within  their  walls; 
those  who  'went  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships'  and  those  who  kept  the  hearth- 
fire  burning  and  awaited  their  return; 
those  who  served  their  township,  their 
colony    and    country    and    their    God. 

Respectfully    submitted, 
William    Arthur  Wing. 

Chairman. 


- 
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Education  Section 


By  Elizabeth  Watson 


According  to  our  constitution,  the 
special  province  of  the  education  sec- 
tion is  to  create  and  fo.ster  an  inter- 
est in  local  history  among  the  school 
children  of  Old  Dartmouth.  Or,  in  a 
broader  sense,  to  so  educate  and  in- 
spire the  younger  generation  that  the 
work  which  we  have  begun  may  be 
continued  with  fidelity  and  enthu- 
siasm. For  the  life  of  this  society,  in 
the  years  to  come,  depends  entirely 
upon   the   children   of  today. 

This  committee,  as  the  first  step  in 
its  work,  has  invited  certain  classes 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  Bedford 
to  visit  the  museum.  The  superinten- 
dent of  schools  has  heartily  cooperated 
in  the  plan,  and  the  appreciation  of 
teachers  and  pupils  has  been  most 
sincere  and   gratifying. 

We  have  entertained  the  ninth 
grades  of  the  Fifth  street,  Knowlton 
and  Middle  street  schools.  In  each  case 
the  teacher  and  principal  accompanied 
the  class.  Members  of  the  senior  class 
of  the  High  school,  with  Mr.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Sargent,  have  also  been  our 
guests.  Swain  School  students,  the 
Young  Men's  club '  of  the  Union  for 
Good  Works,  and  a  few  from  the 
North  End  Guild,  have  enjoyed  our 
hospitality. 

No  formal  plan  of  entertainment 
has  been  adopted.  Members  of  the 
committee  have  been  in  attendance  to 
answer  questions  or  tell  the  story  of 
the  various  collections.  We  have  been 
most  kindly  assisted  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Smith,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
and    Alaskan    exhibit    added    much    to 


the  pleasure  of  the  visitors.  Mr.  Wood, 
of  the  museum  section,  has  shown  us 
many  favors,  and  Mr.  Wing's  assist- 
ance has  been,  as  it  always  is — in- 
valuable. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  place 
has  been  the  whaling  room,  where 
Capt.  Geo.  O.  Baker  has  walked  the 
deck,  and  undismayed  by  the  sea  of 
upturned  faces  on  every  side,  has 
dispensed  reliable  information  and 
doubtful   "yarns"    with   equal   facility. 

"These  youthful  guests  of  ours  have 
carried  into  hundreds  of  homes  the 
news  of  what  we  are  doing  here,  and 
the  echoes  of  their  enthusiastic  re- 
ports have  come  back  to  us  in  many 
different  ways.  Surely  a  wider  know- 
ledge of  our  objects  and  ambitions 
must  slowly,  but  none  the  less  sure- 
ly, beget  a  wider  and  permanent  in- 
terest in   the  society. 

Although  various  plans  for  en- 
larging the  work  of  the  section  are  in 
contemplation,  provided  the  commit- 
tee is  reappointed.  The  immediate 
future  will  be  devoted  to  receiving 
school  children  at  the  rooms;  ex- 
tending the  invitation  to  the  schools 
of  all  the  towns  of  Old  Dartmouth 
when  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made. 

Having  reported  progress  and 
outlined  its  platform,  the  committee 
respectfully  submits  its  report  and 
its  fate  to  the  hands  of  its  friends. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  Watson, 

Chairman. 


OLD  DARTMOUTH 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


No.  25 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building, 
Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  30  June,  1909. 


THE   HOMESTEADS   AT  APPONEGANSETT 

BEFORE   1710.  Henry  B.  Worth 

FIVE  JOHNS   OF  OLD   DARTMOUTH. 

William  A.  Wing 


[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the 
Society  quarterly  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  each  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  also  at  Hutchinson's  Book  Store.] 


OLD  HYMN  CALLED  DARTMOUTH. 

Bless'd  are  the  humble  souls  that  see 
Their  emptiness  and  poverty  ; 
Treasures  of  grace  to  them  are  given 
And  crowns  of  joy  laid  up  in  Heaven. 

Bless'd  are  the  men  of  broken  heart, 
Who  mourn  for  sin  with  inward  smart, 
The  blood  of  Christ  divinely  flows, 
A  healing  balm  for  all  their  woes. 

— Belknap. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


TWENTY- FOURTH  MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old   Dartmouth   Historical  Society 


in  their  building 

WATER    STREET,    NEW   BEDFORD 

MASSACHUSETTS 

30  JUNE,  1909 


President  Edmund  Wood,  in  his  re- 
marks at  the  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing, paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Education  Section,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Watson.  He  said  that  during  the  last 
few  months  Miss  Watson  had  had  all 
the  higher  grammar  grades  of  the 
public  schools,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
local  and  Fairhaven  High  Schools,  in 
the  rooms,  by  classes,  and  given  them 
afternoons  of  interesting  amusement 
and  study.  President  Wood  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  was  a  very  in- 
telligent use  of  the  society's  facilities 
in  an  educative  way  among  the  young- 
er people  of  the   city. 

The  president  also  stated  that  the 
secretary  of  the  society  had  had  the 
inspiration  of  -  commemorating  the 
early  settlers  of  Old  Dartmouth  by 
setting  brass  tablets  into  the  panels  of 
the  entrance  to  the  main  room,  and 
that  several  of  the  members  had  al- 
ready adopted  the  suggestion  by  in- 
stalling tablets  to  commemorate  an- 
cestors. The  secretary,  he  said,  had 
volunteered  to  assist  members  desir- 
ous of  contributing  panels,  by  prepar- 
ing inscriptions  that  could  be  etched 
in  the  brasses.  The  cost  of  the  tab- 
lets will  be  from  $5  up,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  inscription. 


Alluding  to   the   death    of   Henry  H. 
Rogers,    who    was    a    member    of    the 


board  of  directors.  President  Wood 
said  that  this  community  mourned  his 
loss  together  with  the  community  on 
the   other  side  of  the  river. 

President  Wood  then  introduced 
William  W.  Crapo,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  June,  1906,  meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  society  was 
held  in  the  Town  House  at  Fairhaven. 
Henry  H.  Rogers  was  present.  A  day 
or  two  later  he  called  at  my  office  and 
expressed  his  gratification.  He  was 
interested.  He  commended  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society  and  spoke  of 
the  earnestness  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  its  work.  He  in*- 
quired  about  the  resources  and  needs 
of  the  society.  I  told  him  that  its 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  an- 
nual fee  of  one  dollar  paid  by  each 
of  its  five  or  six  hundred  members 
and  that  with  this  modest  income  we 
had  paid  for  rent  and  the  furnishings 
of  the  room  necessary  for  the  ex- 
hibit of  our  collections  and  the  other 
incidental  expenses  of  printing,  post- 
age and  the  like;  and  that  the  so- 
ciety had  no  surplus,  neither  did  it 
have  a  deficit.  I  told  him  that  the 
lease  of  the  room  occupied  on  Union 
street  expired  at  the  close  of  the  year; 
that  we  had  outgrown  the  premises, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  lind  suit- 
able   accommodations. 


I  added  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
society  had  reached  a  critical  point 
in  its  history  and  that  its  continued 
efficiency  and  even  its  permanency 
depended  upon  its  having  a  home  of 
its  own.  He  asked  what  steps  had 
been  taken  in  this  direction.  I  told 
him  none,  except  vague  talk  about 
location,  some  favoring-  the  stone 
mansion  on  County  street  constructed 
by  William  R.  Rodman,  others  favor- 
ing the  vacant  bank  building  at  the 
foot  of  William  street,  while  others 
preferred  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
building  on  Water  street  at  the  head 
of  Centre  street.  Mr.  Rogers  thought 
a  preferable  location  would  be  near 
the  municipal  centre  of  the  city  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  hall  and 
public  library.  I  dismissed  this  idea 
as  reaching  out  for  something  un- 
attainable. 

A  week  or"  two  later  when  we  met 
he  said  he  had  been  considering  the 
question  of  location  for  the  Histori- 
cal society  and  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  preferable  place  of 
those  named  was  the  bank  building 
on  Water  street;  that  it  was  con- 
venient to  the  people  of  Fairhaven 
and  Acushnet  and  was  easy  of  access 
by  the  trolley  lines  in  the  city.  He 
remarked  that  the  building  was  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  was  substan- 
tial in  its  construction  and  that  he 
was  familiar  with  its  interior  when 
it  was  used  for  banking  and  office 
purposes  and  thought  it  could  be 
readily  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
the    society. 

At  a  still  later  date  he  asked  me 
what,  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  a  home  for  the  Historical 
society.  I  told  him  that  practically 
nothing  had  been  done,  and  that  so 
long  as  there  were  positive  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  location  it 
seemed  useless  to  make  any  effort. 
In  my  judgment  I  told  him  a  con- 
centration of  sentiment  as  to  one  lo- 
cation was  necessary.  He  said  that 
perhaps  this  concentration  of  senti- 
ment might  be  obtained  by  a  pur- 
chase of  the  Water  street  property 
and  its  presentation  to  the  society. 
He  had,  however,  he  said,  no  wish 
to  interfere  with  or  in  any  way  in- 
fluence the  action  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  but  was  willing  to  offer 
the  building  in  such  a  way  that  if 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  society, 
it  could  occasion  no  displeasure.  He 
suggested  that  I  act  in  his  behalf  in 
the  purchase  of  the  building  and  he 
left  it  discretionary  with  me  as  to 
the  price.  He  stipulated,  however, 
that  neither  the  owners  of  the  build- 
ing, the  members  of  the  society,  or 
the  public  should  know  that  he  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  trans- 
action. 

When     I     had     agreed     upon     terms 


with  the  owners  of  th»-  building  and 
notified  him  of  the  fact,  I  inciuind 
in  what  manner  ho  desired  to  con- 
vey the  property  to  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society,  suggesting 
that  a  proper  method  would  he  for 
the  grantor,  the  Xew  England  Cot- 
ton Yarn  company,  to  deed  the  prop- 
erty to  him  and  then  that  he  convey 
it  to  the  society,  with  such  conditions 
and  stipulations  concerning  its  use, 
occupancy  and  future  disposal  as  might 
occur  to  him.  He  said  in  making  the. 
gift  he  did  not  propose  to  attach  any 
string  to  it  and  that  the  deed  must 
go  directly  from  the  Xew  England 
Cotton  Yarn  company  to  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  society  and  that 
the  society  should  have  full  power  to 
use  it  or  dispose  of  it  in  its  discre- 
tion. The  only  stipulation  which  he 
made  was  the  one  he  imposed  upon 
me  that  he  should  not  be  known  in 
any  way  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
action. 

Against  this  withholding  of  his 
name  I  remonstrated.  I  urged  that  it 
would  be  embarrassing  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  receive  such  a 
munificent  gift  from  an  unknown 
person,  since  it  would  preclude  them 
from  the  expression  of  their  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude.  I  further  urged 
that  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society  wras  organized  to  chronicle  and 
preserve  the  record  of  interesting  lo- 
cal events  and  the  transfer  of  this 
property  being  of  vital  importance  to 
the  society  and  of  general  interest  to 
the  community  there  would  be  a 
strange  incongruity  in  the  fact  that 
the  society  could  not  tell  in  what  way 
or  by  what  means  it  had  acquired  its 
premises.  After  discussion  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Rogers  a  modest  tablet  with  a  simple 
inscription  of  the  name  of  the  donor 
might  be  placed  in  the  building.  This, 
he  said,  might  be  a  gratification  to 
his   children   and   his   grandchildren. 

This  gift  came  to  the  society  with- 
out solicitation.  Neither  I  nor  any 
other  person  to  my  knowledge  ever 
requested  or  suggested  a  contribution 
from  Mr.  Rogers  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  made  because  he  approved  the 
mission  of  the  society,  because  he 
was  pleased  with  the  work  it  was  do- 
ing and  desired  its  continuance,  and 
because  of  the  hope  that  the  society 
having  a  home  of  its  own  might  se- 
cure permanency.  It  was  also  made 
because  of  his  affection  for  his  na- 
tive town  of  Fairhaven,  and  Fair- 
haven  is   a   part  of   Old    Dartmouth. 

It  may  be  asked  why  was  Mr.  Rog- 
ers so  insistent  in  withholding  his 
name?  In  this  instance  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  desired  not  to  antag- 
onize or  influence  the  action  of  the 
society  on  the  question  of  location. 
He   desired   that   the   members   of   the 


society  should  be  free  to  accept  or  de- 
cline his  offer  and  that  this  freedom 
of  action  would  be  secured  if  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  donor.  Besides 
this  there  was  his  well-known  dis- 
like to  any  publicity  in  connection 
with  his  gifts.  This  trait  in  his  char- 
acter was  not  artificial.  It  was  part 
of  his  nature.  It  was  inborn.  It 
was  shown  in  his  numberless  acts  of 
private  charity  and  in  the  bestowal 
of  assistance  to  many  philanthropies 
and  in  his  larger  benefactions.  His 
pleasure  was  in  the  giving  and  not 
in  the   notoriety  of  the  gift. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  hall  are 
two  tablets.  One  of  them  mentions 
dates  of  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  society  and  of  this  build- 
ing. It  tells  us  that  the  society  was 
incorporated  in  1903  and  that  this 
"building  was  erected  in  18S4  and  was 
donated  to  the  society  in  19  0G.  There 
is  a  vacant  space  in  which  may  be 
placed  the  words  "by  Henry  H.  Rog- 
ers."     No    action    need    be    taken    to- 


night in  this  matter.  I  simply  make 
the  suggestion  because  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  permission  granted  by 
him. 

Resolve  on  Gift. 

President  Wood  read  the  resolve 
presented  by  Mr.  Crapo,  as  follows: 

"The  members  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  society,  having 
learned  from  whom  came  the  gift 
of  the  land  and  building  owned  by  it 
and   occupied  as  its  home,   it  is 

"RESOLVED, 

"That  the  directors  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  place  on  a  tablet  within  the 
building  the  name  of  Henry  H.  Rog- 
ers, its  generous  donor,  and  to  take 
such  further  action  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate in  acknowledgment  and 
recognition  of  the  timely  and  import- 
ant service  which  he  rendered  the 
society." 

The  resolve  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote. 


The  Homesteads  at  Apponegansett 
Before   1710 


By  Henry  B.  Worth 


"It  was  in  1G52  that  the  'old  com- 
ers' of  Plymouth  secured  the  granc 
on  Buzzards  bay.  During  the  early 
years  before  the  region  had  received 
a  name,  land  transfers  described  the 
place  at  'Cushena,  Ponagansett  and 
Coakset.' 

"These  names  were  used  to  denote 
separate  sections  which  in  some  deeds 
were  called  villages.  When  the  town 
of  Dartmouth  was  divided  in  17  87  the 
region  called  Coakset  became  West- 
port;  Cushena  was  constituted  New 
Bedford,  while  the  central  portion  re- 
tained the  ancient  name  of  the  town 
and  comprised  substantially  the  sec- 
tion designated  by  the  Indians  as  Pon- 
agansett. These  names  later  became 
modified  by  the  prefix  'A,'  but  the 
form  in  the  old  deeds  is  probably  the 
nearest  to  the  original  and  more  clear- 
ly indicate  the  meaning  of  the  names. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  the  name 
Aponagansett  has  been  used  exclusive- 
ly in  reference  to  the  river  west  of 
Padanaram.  The  meaning  of  this 
name  has  been  explained  is  several 
ways,  and  generally  upon  the  theory 
that  it  referred  to  oysters  or  other 
shellfish.  One  author  suggested  'the 
place  of  the  oyster,'  and  another  'the 
roasting  place.'  Neither  of  these  is 
satisfactory-  The  etymology  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  Po-nag-ansett,  and 
this  may  mean  "at  the  neck  extend- 
ing into  the   bay.' 

"The  early  settlers  were  governed 
by  several  important  considerations  in 
selecting  their  homestead  farms.  En- 
compassing them  were  Indians  that 
might  suddenly  become  hostile. 
Springs  of  water  often  determined  the 
location  of  a  dwelling,  while  brooks 
and  rivers  furnished  power  essential 
to  operate  grist  and  saw-mills.  De- 
sirable land  could  be  found  only  in 
scattered  locations.  It  was  no  doubt 
thought  prudent  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection  to  group  their  home- 
steads as  completely  as  possible,  but 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  town 
prevented  the  development  of  a  centre 
common  in  most  New  England  com- 
munities. Here  was  an  extensive  area, 
divided  by  rivers  that  defied  all  at- 
tempts to  collect  the  inhabitants  to- 
gether in  a  compact  village.  It  was 
therefore  a  necessity  that  the  settlers 
should  be  scrattered  in  small  clusters 
along  the  seashore,  from  whence  they 
could  escape  from  the  savage. 


"The  earliest  settlement  was  on  the 
east  side  of  Acushnet  rover  between 
its  head  and  Fort  Phoenix.  Here  were 
the  farms  of  Jenney,  Hathaway,  Cook. 
Shaw,  Palmer,  Cuthbert,  and  east  of 
Naskatucket  brook  Lieutenant  Jona- 
than Delano,  and  still  further  east, 
next  to  the  Mattapoisett  line,  .he  farm 
of  Samuel  Hicks.  These  families  had 
settled  in  this  ~egion  probably  before 
the  incorporation   of  the  town. 

"So  far  as  known  there  was  no  set- 
tlement on  the  west  side  of  the  Acush- 
net river  before  1700.  In  the  Pona- 
gansett section  the  growth  was  slow, 
and  while  some  of  the  settlers  came 
from  Portsmouth,  a  considerable  por- 
tion came  from  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts where  they  had  been  harrassed 
by  the  local  authorities  for  affiliation 
with  the  Quakers,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  a  residence  in  some 
more  peaceful  location.  They  did  noi 
fear  the  Indian  if  they  could  only 
escape  the  Puritan. 

"Beginning  at  the  head  of  Clark's 
cove  and  extending  westerly  by  Bliss's 
Corner  to  the  Tucker  road  is  an  an- 
cient highway,  its  western  terminus  a 
century  ago  being  known  as  Slocum's 
corner,  and  more  recently  Macomber's 
corner.  South  of  this  highway  are 
the  necks  and  points  comprised  in  the 
villages  now  known  as  Padanaram. 
Bakerville  and  Smith's  Neck.  When 
the  proprietors  of  Dartmouth  were 
compelled  in  17  09  by  a  court  decree 
to  make  a  complete  distribution  of  all 
their  undivided  lands,  they  employed 
Benjamin  Crane  of  Di.^hton  to  sur- 
vey and  establish  the  bounds,  and  his 
first  work  was  begun  in  October,  1710. 
It  is  proposed  to  present  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  homestead  farms  around 
the  Aponagansett  river,  as  Crane 
found  them  when  he  first  came  to 
Dartmouth. 

"The  pioneer  settler  was  probably 
Ralph  Earle,  by  whom  the  Dartmouth 
lands  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Portsmouth  people.  He  probably 
came  to  Dartmouth  soon  after  16  57. 
the  date  of  his  purchase  of  a  half 
share  of  land  from  his  father-in-law, 
Francis  Sprague.  His  farm  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cove  road,  west  of 
Aponagansett  river,  and  extended  be- 
yond the  Tucker  road.  Its  south  line 
was  at  the  village  of  Bakerville,  and 
it  comprised   over   4  00  acres. 

"On  the  east  side  of  the  Aponagan- 


<>ett  river  is  the  peninsula  at  that  date 
known  as  Colvin's  or  Durfee's  Neck. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  northeast 
corner  at  C'ark's  cove  that  was  as- 
signed to  Abraham  Tucker,  and  the 
northwest  corner  laid  out  to  Nathaniel 
"Howland,  the  whole  of  the  Padanaram 
Neck  north  of  Bush  street  was  com- 
prised in  the  homestead  of  John  Rus- 
-sell;  while  the  location  of  Earle's 
house  has  been  lost,  the  situation  of 
the  dwelling  of  John  Russell  has  been 
preserved  because  of  its  famous  asso- 
ciations during  the  King  Philip  war. 
It  was  located  near  the  shore  in  the 
swampy  pasture,  south  of  the  house 
•of  the  late  Captain  Charles  H.  Gif- 
ford.  and  was  defended  as  a  garrison 
by  English  soldiers.  After  the  King 
Philip  war  Russell  built  a  new  house 
on  the  hill,  in  front  of  the  residence 
-of  John  J.  Howland,  on  Rockland 
street.  He  came  to  Dartmouth  in 
1663  and  not  long  after  Matthew  Al- 
len became  his  neighbor  on  the  south. 
Allen's  homestead  lay  between  Pros- 
pect and  School  streets  and  also  ex- 
tended across  the  neck.  In  1712 
this  became  the  second  home- 
stead of  Captain  John  Akin.  The 
extreme  end  of  the  neck  was  own  3d 
and  occupied  by  William  Durfee,  and 
for  the.  past  century  and  a  half  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ricket- 
son   family. 

"An  interesting  tradition  has  been 
preserved  in  relation  to  the  Russell 
Garrison  during  the  King  Philip  war. 
The  Russell  house  had  been  converted 
into  a  fort  and  was  defended  by  sol- 
diers under  Captain  Eels  of  Hingha^m. 
Across  the  river  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  is  a  point  at  one  time  owned 
by  Dr.  William  A.  Gordon,  and  in  re- 
cent years  by  Captain  Charles  H. 
Sehultz.  It  is  -know.!  as  "Heath"  or 
"Heathen  Neck  "  The  tradition  is 
that  an  Indian  on  this  neck  was  in- 
dulging in  defiant  gestures  toward 
the  garrison  and  was  killed  by  a 
musket  ball  fired  from  the  Russell 
house.  The  distance  is  nearly  half  a 
mile,  and  this  might  lead  to  a  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  story,  but 
there  is  some  possibility  that  it  is 
true  because  ifi  the  inventory  of  the 
estate  of  Abraham  Sherman  taken  in 
1772    appears   this   item: 

"  'A  gun  which  is  said  once 
killed  an  Indian  across  Appona- 
gansett  River  from  ye  old  castle 
on  Russefs  land  to  Heathen 
Neck.' 

"This  would  be  a  confirmation  of 
the  tradition  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  firearms  of  that  period  had  ^n 
-effective  range  of  that  distance. 

"On  the  north  side  of  the  Cove  road 
-and  east  of  the  Slocum  road  was  the 
homestead  of  Natnaniel  Howland, 
whose    dwelling    house    was    near    the 


head  of  Rockland  street,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  homestead  of  the 
Swenson  family.  He  settled  here  not 
far  from  1690.  but  about  1710  had 
selected  a  new  homestead  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Slocum  road 
and  Allen  street.  Near  the  present 
town  house  on  the  road  to  the  Pada- 
naram library  until  recent  years  was 
a  small  water-mill,  en  the  same  site 
as  one  operated  by  Nathaniel  How- 
land  befoi-e   1710. 

"West  of  the  Slocum  road  and  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  old  town  house 
was  the  farm  of  John  Sherman.  A 
brook  emptying  into  the  head  of  Ap- 
ponagansett  river  divided  this  farm 
into  two  equal  sections.  The  west 
part  was  later  owned  by  Philip  Sher- 
man, a  son  of  John.  The  Sherman 
family  came  from  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  before  ?.«60. 

At  a  session  of  the  court  in  Plv- 
mouth  in  1668  the  oath  of  fidelity 
was  taken  by  Ralph  Earl,  John  Sher- 
man and  John  Briggs  This  formality 
was  required  of  all  persons  who  came 
to  Plymouth  colony  if  they  desired  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

From  the  west  end  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Apponagansett  river  the  Gulf 
road  extends  westerlv  into  Bakerville 
and  crosses  the  east  part  of  the  farm 
owned  by  John  Briggs  of  Portsmouth. 
The  village  of  Bakerville  begins  at  the 
corner  where  the  roads  branch,  the 
main  highway  leading  to  Russell's 
Mills.  The  Bakerville  road  extends 
south  from  this  junction  to  the 
Holder  Brownell  corner.  In  1710 
there  were  seven  lone:  narrow  farms 
extending  southeasterly  across  this 
neck,  from  the  Paseamansett  river 
on  the  west  to  the  Apponaganseit 
river   on    the   east. 

"Beginning  at  the  corner  of  the 
Russell's  Mills  road  the  first  farm  was 
owned  and  occupied  bv  Eleazer  Smith; 
the  part  west  of  the  road  in  recent 
years  was  owned  by  Benjamin  Brown- 
ell and  that  on  the  east  side  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Slocum.  Between  the  Smith 
farm  and  the  line  of  the  Gulf  road 
was  the  farm  conveyed  in  16 7S  by 
John  Briggs  to  his  son  John.  The 
part  west  of  the  road  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  Seth  Davis, 
while  the  east  section  has  become 
greatlv  sub-divided  sir.ee  the  opening 
of    the    Gulf    road,    about    1820. 

"The  farm  next  south  was  the  tract 
which  John  Briggs  conveyed  to  his 
son  Thomas,  the  west  part  in  modern 
times  was  owned  and  occupied  oy 
Sanford  Brightman.  The  east  pa^/t 
contained  the  homesteads  of  Jireh 
Reed  and  of  Captain  William  Penn 
Briggs.  Between  the  John  Briggs 
farm  and  Brownell's  corner  were  four 
farms  owned  by  the  sons  of  John 
Sherman.  The  first,  cwned  by  Samuel 
and    Sampson    Sherman,    included   the 


Ephraim  Ellis  place,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road  the  tract  owned' by 
Stephen  Cornell.  Next  south  was  the 
farm  occupied  by  Daniel  Sherman,  the 
north  half  on  the  east  side  of  the  road 
became  the  homestead  of  Elisha  S. 
Crapo,  and  was  later  owned  by  Ed- 
ward B.  Smith;  the  sou+.h  half  was 
the  homestead  of  Joshua  Weeks.  The 
section  west  of  the  road  included  the 
homestead  of  Ezra  and  Ensign  Baker, 
together  with  the  old  poor  farm.  The 
farm  next  south  was  laid  out  to  "Wil- 
liam Sherman,  and  the  next  to  Peleg 
Sherman,  and  the  ratter  finally  ac- 
quired both.  This  farm  bordered  on 
the  south  on  the  road  from  Russell's 
Mills  to  Smith  Neck,  and  the  east 
part  included  the  homestead  of  Jesse 
/    Crapo,  the  father  of  Henry  H.   Crapo. 

"About  the  year  1S00  emigration 
came  from  Cape  Cod  to  this  section. 
The  Bakers  from  Dennis  settled  in 
Bakerville  and  became  numerous  and 
influential,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance  the   village   received    its   name. 

"On  the  south  side  of  the  Smith 
Neck  road  and  including  the  Holder 
Brownell  farm  was  the  homestead  of 
Judah  Smith,  and  to  the  south  the 
farm  of  his  brother  Gershom,  while 
next  south  and  fronting  on  the  Po- 
tomska  road  was  the  homestead  of 
Edmund  Sherman.  West  of  the. 
last  three  farms  was  the  homestead 
of  John  Lapham,  which  descended  to 
his  sons,  John  and  Nicholas.  The 
farms  of  Judah  and  Gershom  Smith 
constituted  the  homestead  of  their 
father,  John  Smith,  :-;:.  early  as  1672, 
when  he  was  road  surveyor  of  the 
town. 

"In  the  conveyances  before  the 
Revolutionary  war  Smiths  Neck  is  al- 
ways designated  as  Xamouid  Neck. 
If  a  substitute  for  the  original  was 
to  be  selected  it  could  with  equal 
propriety  have  been  named  for  How- 
land,  Akin,  Slocum  or  Briggs.  But 
the  Indian  name  was  too  expressive 
and  picturesque  to  be  discarded,  as 
will  appear  when  its  meaning 
is      understood.  Its      etymology      is 

N-AM-QU-ID  and  these  syllables  in 
their  order  mean  'The  Fishing  Rock 
Place,'  hence  'The- neck  at  the  Fish- 
ing Rocks.'  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  the 'rock  itself  is  any  im- 
provement. This  great  ledge,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lighthouse,  has  received 
the  curious  designation  The  Dump- 
ling Rock.  Then  the  original  form 
of  the  Indian  name  has  been  modified 
to  'Xonquitt'  and  applied  to  the  sea- 
side village  on  the  east  side  of  the 
neck.  In  that  form  the  name  has 
no    meaning. 

"At  the  north  end  of  the  neck  was 
the  farm,  largely  salt  marsh  laid  out 
to  Nathaniel  Howland  before  1700 
and  occupied  by  his  descendants  to 
the    present    time,    and    with    one    ex- 


ception all  owners  have  had  the  first 
name  Nathaniel.  The  farm  n.  \t 
south  was  first  occupied  by  James 
Akin,  whose  dwelling  house  was 
taken  down  last  year.  This  horn-- 
stead  included  the  land  in  Bay  View 
village  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  extended  as  far  south  as  the  en- 
trance to  Nonquitt.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  road  between  Bay  View  and 
Nonquitt  was  the  homestead  of 
Thomas  Getchell,  a  part  of  which  is 
the  estate   of  Shore  Acres. 

"The  extreme  south  end  of  Nam- 
quicl  Neck  is  Mischaum  Point,  laid 
out  to  John  Russell  about  1090.  This 
Indian  name  means  'The  Long 
Point.  The  end  of  the  Smith's  Neck 
road  is  called  Salters  Point,  but  200 
vears  ago  this  name  was  written 
SALT-HOUSE  POINT.  The  southern- 
most fcrm  at  the  end  of  the  road 
which  included  Salters  Point  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  Hezikiah 
Smith.  North  of  Salters  Point  bound- 
ary and  on  the  east  side  of  the  road 
was  the  homestead  of  Benjamin  How- 
land,  occui)ied  by  him  about  1690. 
It  included  the  Round  H\l\  farm  and 
extended  northerly  on  the  road  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  entrance 
leading   to    Round    Hill. 

"The  farm  north  of  the  Benjamin 
Howland  homestead  extending  to  the 
Nonquitt  entrance  was  laid  out  to 
Captain  John  Akin  and  is  the  same 
which  he  purchased  in  169  2  from  his 
father-in-law,  Thomas  Briggs;  20 
years  later  Akin  removed  to  a  second 
homestead,  which  he  purchased  from 
Matthew  Allen  in  Padanaram  Neck. 
The  tract  east  of  the  John  Akin  farm 
now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Non- 
quitt, as  early  as  16S6  was  the  home- 
stead of  Thomas  Briggs. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Smiths 
Neck  road  opposite  the  Benjamin 
Howland  homestead  was  the  farm  of 
Hezikiah  Smith,  a  son  of  John,  set- 
tled in  1691,  and  next  north  was  the 
homestead  of  his  brother,  Deliverance. 
These  two  farms  occupied  about  the 
same  frontage  as  the  Benjamin  How- 
land homestead.  The  land  next  north 
comprised  three  narrow  tracts  that 
were  finally  acquired  by  Benjamin 
Howland.  and  after  his  death  became 
the  homestead  of  Isaac  Howland,  and 
in  1S39  that  of  William  S.  Howland. 

The  remaining  territory  extending 
north  of  the  Friends'  meeting  house 
was  laid  out  to  Giles  Slocum,  and  la- 
ter became  the  homestead  of  George 
Smith.  This  Slocum  farm  was  crossed 
by  the  road  from  Russells  Mills  known 
as  'Rocky  Dunder.'  At  the  corner 
was  built  the  Quaker  meeting  house 
on  a  lot  conveyed  in  1S2  2  by  Ca- 
leb Anthony  to  the  Dartmouth  Meet- 
ing. 

"In  the  two  centuries  since  Crane 
surveyed    these    Dartmouth    farms    the 


natural  landmarks  have  remained 
without  alteration.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient walls  and  bounds,  overgrown 
with  shrubs  and  vines,  may  still  be 
discovered.  Through  the  entire  pe- 
riod the  great  proportion  of  wealth 
and  population  has  been  located  near 
the  bay  Then  a  single  schoolmaster 
and  a  single  meeting  house  met  the 
requirements  of  the  entire  town. 
Shipbuilding  and  whaling  were  just 
starting  on  their  wonderful  career, 
while  no  violent  or  convulsive  change 
has  taken  place  the  ancient  situation 
has  nearly  disappeared.  Churches 
and  schoolhouses  are  within  easy 
reach  of  all.  The  old  meeting  house 
at    Apponegansett    is    seldom    opened. 


The  names  of  the  early  settlers  are 
no  longer  found  in  the  old  locations. 
All  of  these  thirty  farms  have  been 
divided  into  smaller  homesteads  and 
on  several  are  large  and  populous 
villages  containing  costly  mansions 
and  villas  and  occupied  by  prominent 
people  from  every  section  of  the 
land.  It  is  a  fascinating'  study  to 
trace  the  detailed  events  of  two  cen- 
turies through  all  the  business,  re- 
ligious and  social  changes,  from  the 
homestead  farms  of  1710,  owned  and 
occupied  by  New  England  yeomen,  to 
the  present  stage  of  development 
when  Apponegansett  has  become 
transformed  into  important  and  suc- 
cessful seaside  resorts." 


THE     BARNABAS     EARLE     HOUSE 
lUlLT     ABOUT      1725      ON      THE      RALPH      EARLE      LANDS 
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Five  Johns  of  Old  Dartmouth 


By  William  A.  Wing 


These  are  but  short  "settings  down" 
about  five  men  in  Old  Dartmouth  who 
bore  the  Christian  name  of  John,  and 
who,  with  their  descendants,  are  kith 
and  kin  to  most  of  those  gathered 
here. 

It  was  in  the  "towne  of  Plimoth"  in 
the  "old  Colonic"  that  a  poor  bound- 
boy  realized  the  least  of  his  troubles 
was  his  plain  name  John  Smith.  He 
being  in  "grate  extremitie,  and  his 
master,  Edward  Doty  of  the  May- 
flower, having  expended  but  little 
upon  him,  was  compelled  to  fit  him 
out  with  a  "double  suit  of  apparel  and 
each  quit  the  other."  So  the  lad 
fared  forth  free  to  face  the  world. 
He  became  a  stalwart  seaman,  being 
known  as  the  "boatesman" — and  we 
hear  our  young  master-militant  is  to 
go  in  a  "barque"  to  •'fight  the  Dutch 
at  Manhatoes"  (New  York).  An  early 
beginning  of  our  navy. 

But  peace  came.  So  there  was  not 
the  usual  indefinitcness  about  the  re- 
turn of  this  "Malbrouck"  to  his  wife, 
Deborah,  and  little,  daughter,  Hasa- 
dyah.  John  Smith  having  married 
a  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Margaret 
Howland  of  Marshfield,  he  with  them 
later  entered  into  the  faith  of  Friends 
and  paid  the  penalty  for  "holding 
Quaker  meetings"  and  "entertayning 
Foragne  friends,"  among  these  the 
famous  Nicholas  Upsall,  "white  with 
years." 

In  spite  of  difficulties  John  Smith 
had  prospered,  for  in  Plymouth  he 
owned  a  "house,  messuage  and  gar- 
den spot  on  North  street  on  ye  North 
side."  which  he  exchanged  with  per- 
haps pardonable  pride,  with  Ed- 
ward Doty,  Junior  (son  of  his  former 
master),    for    lands    in    Dartmouth. 

There  in  Apponegansett  he  builded 
his  new  house  on  what  is  known  on 
the  old  maps  as. "Smith's  Neck,"  today 
the  south  side  of  Rocky  Dunder  Road, 
and  became  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  new  settlement,  where  its  high- 
est military  office,  "Lieftenant,"  was 
given  him  by  the  government  at  Ply- 
mouth. Being  likewise  a  man  of 
peace,  he  was  chosen  to  settle  cer- 
tain disputes  between  John  Cooke, 
"the  lad  of  the  Mayflower,"  and  the 
Old   Colony. 

Deborah  Howland,  John  Smith's 
wife,  had  died,  and  he  had  married 
Ruhamah  Kirby  (daughter  of  Richard 
of  Sandwich). 

John  Smith  is  a  text  against  "race 
suicide,"    for    he    was    the    father    of 


thirteen  children,  which  would  pos- 
sibly have  delighted  the  father 
of  his  great-great-great-great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt  Long- 
worth. 

A  sometime  neighbor  in  Marshfield 
of  Arthur  Howland's  people  was  John 
Russell.  Tradition  tells  that  he  was 
a  volunteer  in  an  early  Indian  war. 
In  his  new  home  he  stood  for  gov- 
ernment affairs.  He  was  the  first  to 
represent  Dartmouth  as  Deputy  to  the 
Old  Colonial  Government  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  long  and  none-too-safe 
journey  along  the  forest  paths  and 
Indian  trails  being  not  the  least  of  its 
responsibilities  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  children  of  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors married.  John  Russell,  Jr.,  mar- 
ried Mehetable  Smith,  daughter  of 
John  and  Ruhamah  (Kirby)  Smith; 
and  Jonathan  Russell,  another  son  of 
John  and  Dorothy  Russell,  married 
Hasadyah,  dau§"hter  of  John  and 
Deborah    (Howland)   Smith. 

In  "Russell's  Orchard,"  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Apponegansett  river,, 
a  quiet  inflow,  stood  the  Russell  gar- 
rison house,  or  castle.  Here,  'tis  said,. 
after  King  Philip's  war,  the  strong- 
hold being  still  maintained  according* 
to  colony  orders,  were  born  the  twin- 
sons,  John  and  Joseph,  of  Joseph 
Russell,    son    of    John    Russell,    Senior. 

Dartmouth  was  in  "dire  necessitie" 
after  the  Indian  war,  and  John  Rus- 
sell. Senior,  and  "Lieftenant"  John 
Smith  were  appointed  to  distribute  the 
generous  gift  from  Ireland  for  relief 
of  the  distressed.  John  Russell  built, 
on  a  nearby  hillside  a  new  home,  and 
the  inventory  of  its  furnishings  plain- 
tively bespeaks  an  early  period  of  re- 
construction after  an  early  war.  In 
this  home  of  John  Russell,  Senior, 
where  later  dwelt  John  Russell,  Ju- 
nior, and  his  wife,  Mehetable  Smith, 
were  held  early  town  meetings  and 
schools. 

The  Russells  had  ever  been  fore- 
most in  educational  matters,  even  in 
early  Marshfield.  Joseph  Russell,  the 
father  of  the  twins,  in  a  wordy  will 
left  moneys  for  his  granddaughters, 
Elizabeth,  Ruth  and  Content  Russell's 
"Reading.  Riteing  and  Cyphering-,"  his 
version  of  the  •'three  R's,"  accomplish- 
ments rarely  adorning  the  female 
mind    of    his    day. 

The  Russell  family  held  large  Pro- 
prietary rights  and  purchases  in  Old 
Dartmouth.  On  some  of  these  same 
lands   was  built  part  of  New   Bedford 
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of  today.  Its  early  beginning1  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Acushnet  river  being 
known  as  "ye  now  settlement  at  ye 
foot  of  Joseph  Russell's  homestead," 
and  Union  street -(one  of  the  city's 
principal  business  thoroughfares)  was 
a  sometime  cart-path  to  the  water 
front  from  the  dwelling  place  of  Jo- 
seph Russell  on  the  hill.  This  Jo- 
seph Russell  was  great-grandson  of 
John  Russell,  Senior,  (being  the  son 
of  his  twin-grandson,  Joseph)  Ac- 
cording to  ancient  lore,  Russell  being 
the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, it  was  suggested  that  the  new 
settlement  be  called  Bedford,  and  the 
owner  of  the  lands  where  much  of  it 
had  been  build ed  was  jovially  called 
the  "Duke,"  the  amusing  similarity 
being  strengthened  by  "Duke"  Jo- 
seph Russell's  having  married  into 
the  Howland  family — one  of  the  most 
substantial  standing  in  Dartmouth — 
as  had  the  real  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
England.  Later  on,  as  there  was  an- 
other Bedford  in  Massachusetts,  this 
"new  towne"  was  named  Xew 
Bedford.  Could  "antient"  John  Rus- 
sell (Senior)  have  rambled  about  the 
charming  New  Bedford  of  the 
"thirtys"  he  would  have  been  amazed 
at  the  mansions — built  on  the  Rus- 
sell lands  by  his  descendants — in  con- 
trast to  his  own  simple  homestead 
where  the  early  fathers  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth gathered,  making  a  centre  in 
its   early   days. 


After  the  Indian  war  there  ap- 
peared in  Dartmouth  John  Akin. 
Some  claim  him  Dutch,  others  Scotch, 
and  he  seems  to  have  combined 
doughtyness  and  cannyness.  His  dwell- 
ing place  was  at  Nomquid  Neck  (now 
Nonquitt),  and  later  at  Colvins  Neck 
(now  Padanaram).  His  position  in 
the  community  was  that  of  the  best 
type    of    colonial    yeoman. 

His  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Briggs,  a  sometime  mem- 
ber of  Peleg  Sanford's  troop-of-horse, 
an  early  colonial  company  of  cavalry. 

This  Briggs  family  much-landed  in 
old  Dartmouth  were  closely  connect- 
ed with  that  famous  Dyer  family 
of  Rhode  Island.  Several  of  John 
Akin's  many  children  married  Aliens — 
descendants  of  the  first-comer,  George 
Allen    of    Sandwich. 

Captain  John  Akin  had  a  martial 
spirit  for  Deliverance  Smith,  woefully 
related  to  the  Meeting  of  Friends — 
how  he  with  others  were  ordered  by 
John  Akin  to  exercise  in  "war-like 
posture"  with  the  intention  of  being 
pressed  into  his  majesty's  service  in 
Canada. 

This  son  of  John  Smith  was  not 
so  easily  dealt  with  contrary  to  his 
principles.  For  making  a  weary  jour- 
ney he   stated   his  woes  and   views   to 


the  Governor  who  graciously  «■>■,.„...,.,, 
this  determined  Friend,  who  return.*' i 
to  his  home  in  Dartmouth  deliver.  I 
from  anymore  "trayning"  in  i.  . 
abominated   "war-like  posture," 

If    in    military    matters,    John    .\,  . 
opposed  John  Smith's  son,  he  was  w,  •': 
in  accord  with  him  in   their  to\vnship'\ 
struggles      to      maintain      the      dvarl- 
bought   liberty   of  conscience. 

Deliverance  Smith  for  refusing  to 
collect  taxes  to  pay  a  "hireling  min- 
ister," was  shut  up  in  the  Bristol  i*Hli] 
which  by  freak  of  fate  had  been  built 
in  part  with  money  collected  by  his 
father,  John  Smith.  "We  are  done  with 
the  Indians  and  now  are  molested  l>v 
the  Quakers!"  deplored  an  eminent 
divine! 

Later  in  the  so-called  "Great  Con- 
troversy" Dartmouth  absolutely  re- 
fused to  pay  such  taxes  and  appealing 
to  the  King  their  refusal  was  upheld. 
Then  Captain  John  Akin  was  released 
from  the  same  gaol  and  allowed  to 
iive  out  his  days  undisturbed  after 
a  year's  imprisonment  for  "conscience 
sake." 


The  "golden  woof-thread  of  ro- 
mance" had  been  woven  into  the  life 
of  the  parents  of  John  Shepherd  of 
Dartmouth. 

John  Shepherd's  mother,  Mary 
Bryce  was  married  in  Portsmouth,  R. 
I.,  to  Daniel  Shepherd.  A  more  than 
"twice  told  tale"  had  it  that  she  was  a 
daughter  of  an  earl  (of  Pembroke) 
enticed  by  a  villianous  brother  on  board 
a  vessel  bound  to  America,  which 
then  set  sail  and  bore  her  away 
to  Newport.  Here  her  forlorn  fate 
fired  the  gallantry  of  Daniel  Shepherd, 
who  wooed  and  won  her. 

Daniel  Shepherd  was  chosen  the 
first  school  master  in  old  Dartmouth. 
He  was  said  to  be  a  near  relative  of 
that  "sweete,  gratious,  heavenly-mind- 
ed, soul-ravishing  minister,"  Mr. 
Thomas  Shepherd,  as  he  was  ecstati- 
cally described.  Perhaps  Daniel 
Shepherd  cast  his  wee  light  of  learn- 
ing as  needfully  upon  his  own  poor 
little  community  as  his  more  famous 
kinsman. 

Thomas  Story,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Peleg  Slocum  called  at  the  home  of 
Daniel  Shepherd,  whose  wife  was  very 
ill  and  though  they  were  not  Friends 
"were  somewhat  convinced  of  the 
truth."  Mary  Bryce  Shepherd  told 
Thomas  Story  that  he  had  comforted 
her  mightily.  Later  Daniel  Shepherd 
joined  the  meeting,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  his  wife,  for  comfort  is 
not  cure. 

The  Shepherd  homestead  at  Shep- 
herd's Plains  where  John  Shepherd 
dwelt  was  not  far  from  that  old 
stone  bridge  with  the  two  arches  go- 
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ing  over  the  Pascamanset  River  to 
the  old  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at 
Apponegansett  in  Dartmouth.  Dorcas 
Wing  the  wife  of  John  Shepherd  was 
the  niece  and  namesake  of  Dorcas 
Dillingham,  who  married  Ralph  Earle, 
leader  of  those  early  settlers  from 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  into  Old  Dart- 
mouth. From  his  large  holdings  came 
the   Shepherd    lands. 

One  of  John  and  Dorcas  Shep- 
herd sons,  David  Shepherd,  built  his 
house  in  the  new  settlement  at  the  fo^t 
of  Joseph  Russell's  homestead,  now 
our  old  "Water  street"  and  helped 
to  make  that  ancient  street  by  giving  a 
.right  of  way  "before  his  new  dwelling 
house   facing  Shepherd's   lane." 


Close  at  hand  to  the  southward  on 
this 'old-time  Water  street  stood  the 
home  of  John.  Howland  one  of  the 
early  whaling  captains  and  men  of 
substance  in  this  little  new  settle- 
ment. 

Captain  John  Rowland  mar- 
ried his  neighbor  Shepherd's  daugh- 
ter, Reliance  and  sailed  away  in  a 
craft  bearing  her  name  which  proved 
worthy  of  that  honor.  From  John 
Rowland's  house  could  be  seen  the 
great  trees  felled  to  build  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth's  future  home  on  what  is 
now  the  northwest  corner  of  Union 
and  Bethel  streets.  He  was  said 
to  have  the  most  ready-money  in 
town,  but  it  is  told  that  on  an  expected 
approach   of  the   British   he   hid   it  so 


effectually  that  for  a  long  time  he 
complained  of  a  lean  purse  until  the 
hidden  treasure  was  revealed  up  the 
chimney. 

John  Howland  was  important  in  his 
connection  with  the  old  Bedford  bank 
(on  this  very  site)  and  was  one  of 
those  men  who  helped  make  old  Water 
Street  the  centre  of  the  town's  finan- 
cial and  commercial  activity  and  from 
these  beginnings  Xew  Bedford  became 
a    famous    city. 


In  the  early  clays  of  the  new  settle- 
ment built  on  the  land  of  the  Rus- 
sells  there  dwelt  by  the  river 
side  on  quaint  Water  street  de- 
scendants of  these  Five  Johns  of  Old 
Dartmouth.  Their  ancient  homes 
long  since  deserted  by  the  Friends 
and  now  demolished  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight  seemed  less  de- 
lapidated  and  the  "mind's  eye"  might 
see  their  former  dwellers  and 
gain  fancied  glimpses  of  the  past. 
For  "all  houses  wherein  men  have 
lived    and    died    are    haunted    houses." 

These  were  not  great  lives,  but  they 
freely  and  fearlessly  served  their 
township  and  colony  and  left  names 
honored  where  they  dwelt.  They 
reared  sous  and  daughters  who 
became  fathers  and  mothers  of  Old 
Dartmouth  and  some  who  found  fame 
and  favor  in  the  great  world  without 
bore  their  blood.  They  '"fought  a 
good   fight,    they   kept   the   faith." 


'*  Just  men  they  were,   and  all  their  study  bent 
To  worship  God  aright,   and   know  His  works 
Not  hid  ;  nor  those  things  lost,  which   might  preserve 
Freedom  and   Peace  to  man." 
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We  have  received  a  most  interest- 
ing picture  by  William  Bradford.  The 
daughter  of  the  artist,  one  of  our 
members,  and  a  diligent  worker  in 
our  museum  section,  has  wished  to 
present  to  this  society  a  character- 
istic specimen  of  his  work.  It  is  a 
cartoon  in  black  and  white,  but  drawn 
on  regular  canvas  and  is  a  finished 
study  of  whalers  in    the   Arctic   ice. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  it 
should  hang  upon  these  walls,  for  the 
artist  was  a  son  of  Old  Dartmouth, 
who  by  his  acknowledged  talent  has 
brought  renown  to  his  birthplace  and 
a  favorable  notoriety  to  our  harbor 
and  its  ships  and  to  many  scenes  along 
our  coast. 

William  Bradford  was  born  in  Fair- 
haven  .  in  1S23.  In  his  early  youth 
he  showed  some  talent  in  drawing, 
but  quite  early  became  a  clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  store  in  Xew  Bedford.  Trade 
had  little  attraction  for  him,  and  all 
his  leisure  moments  were  occupied 
with  drawing,  mostly  with  a  lead  pen- 
cil. There  was  nothing  brilliant  about 
these  early  attempts.  They  were  very 
crude,  for  he  wras  largely  self-taught. 
Bradford  was  born  and  brought  up 
a  Quaker  and  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nathan  Breed  of  Lynn,  a  stal- 
wart leader  of  that  sect  in  Xew  Eng- 
land and  a  man  o2  strong  opinions. 

For  eight  years  after  his  marriage 
the  artistic  leanings  were  subdued  and 
the  young  man  strove  to  succeed  in 
trade.  But  he  had  not  the  business 
faculty,  and  his  nature  did  not  re- 
spond to  that  exercise  of  his  talents 
and  the  business  failed. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
from  his  Quaker  ■  ancestry,  and  sub- 
dued surroundings,  would  be  born  an 
artistic  soul.  But  should  such  a  soul 
be  born,  it  was  still  less  likely  that 
it  would  be  nourished  and  en- 
couraged to  pursue  the  study  and 
delineation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
There  was  little  in  the  habits  or  the 
creed  of  the  Society  of  Friends  aus- 
picious to  the  growth  or  development 
of  the  fine  arts.  This  most  prosaic  of 
sects  had  little  affinity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  an  art  which,  according  to 
their  strict  tenets  was  allied  with  and 
directly   conducive    to    vanity. 

It    can    well    be    believed    that    the 


father-in-law  in  Lynn  had  little  unity 
with  the  indulgence  of  an  artisti'- 
fancy  and  little  confidence  in  the 
making  of  pictures  as  a  means  to  sup- 
port   a    wife   and    family. 

There  is  a  similar  situation  de- 
scribed in  a  story  of  Benjamin  West 
the  first  painter  of  note  which  this 
country  produced  Born  of  strict 
Quaker  ancestry  in  a  small  village  of 
Pennsylvania  in  17  3S,  he  early  evinced 
so  decided  a  talent  for  painting  that 
his  parents  called  the  elders  of  the 
meeting  together  to  decide  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  allow  the  pur- 
suit of  art  by  the  youngster — without 
defying  the  testimony  of  truth  and 
the  penalties  of  the  discipline.  The 
record  states  that  at  this  conference 
in  the  woods,  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
member  was  moved  to  considerable 
eloquence  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  alleged  vanity  of  painting  with 
the  testimony  of  the  society  for  plain- 
ness  of  speech,  behavior  and   apparel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  that  period 
and  in  the  even  primitive  conditions 
light  and  liberality  prevailed,  and  the 
meeting  was  led  to  see  that  the  pur- 
suit of  Truth  and  the  pursuit  of  beau- 
ty are  not  necessarily  antagonistic,  for 
Benjamin  West  was  sent  to  study  at 
Rome  and  later  in  England,  where 
he  eventually. became  the  president  of 
the   Royal    Academy. 

Nathan  Breed  bought  "a  faVm  for 
the  young  couple  as  his  last  protest 
against  dabbling  with  pictures,  and 
besought  them  to  till  the  soil  with 
healthy   industry. 

But  this,  too,  failed,  and  then  it 
seems  that  the  young  man  was  final Iv 
allowed  to  take  up  drawing  as  a 
means  of  a  livelihood.  For  some  time 
Bradford  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  sketching  of  vessels,  and  for  an 
income  he  painted  a  good  many  por- 
traits of  the  whaleships,  getting  $25 
apiece.  It  was  this  severe  practice 
of  painting  the  details  of  a  ship's 
formand  rigging  for  the  most  critical 
of  clients  that  afterwards  served  him 
in  good  stead  and  established  his 
fame  as  the  most  accurate  delineator 
of  vessels  in  this  country. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  little 
attention  paid  to  this  department  of 
painting,  and  a  marine  artist  had  not 
been  evolved  in  America. 

Bradford  at  this  time  had  had  no 
instruction  in  the  use  of  color,  and  ?t 
was  a  fortunate  event  in  his  career 
when    that    roving   Dutch    artist,    Van 


Beest.  came  to  this  city,  and  Bradford 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  same 
studio.  The  two  men  and  their  ar- 
tistic methods  were  radically  different. 
Van  Beest  was  a  skilful  handler  of 
oil  colors.  fie  scorned  detail  and 
sought  for  the  general  effect;  and  this 
he  obtained  by  dash  and  what  might 
be  called  a  happy  knack.  Bradford 
had  magnified  the  importance  of  de- 
tails, and  believed  that  his  success  de- 
pended on  patient  observation  and 
minute  accuracy.  In  the  two  years 
they  were  associated  together  Brad- 
ford received  his  first  real  instruction 
in  the  handling  of  a  brush,  the  use 
of  pigments,  and  in  the  technique  of 
painting,  and  gained  distinctly  in  force 
and  breadth  from  the  manner  of  Van 
Beest. 

After  leaving  the  studio,  Bradford 
began  a  resolute  and  systematic  study 
of  nature,  and  for  several  seasons 
sketched  the  whole  coast  to  the  north 
of  us.  Then  came  his  seven  succes- 
sive summer  trips  to  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, beginning  in  1861.  In  some 
of  these  trips  he  penetrated  beyond 
the  Arctic  circle.  Clad  in  the  sealskin 
suit  of  the  Esquimaux,  .and  often  in 
the  light  of  the  midnight  sun,  he  de- 
picted scenes  of  awful  grandeur,  of 
desolate,  cheerless  frost.  He  struggled 
with  the  marvelous  color  effects  of 
that  weird,  unnatural  light  on  the 
ever-changing  faces  of  those  drifting 
mountains  of  ice. 

Scenes  which  hitherto  had  only 
been  described  by  Arctic  explorers 
in  halting  and  insufficient  word  pic- 
tures were  studied,  and  laboriously 
sketched  with  benumbed  fingers,  and 
later,  fn  the  milder  climate  of  his 
New  York  studio  perpetuated  on  en- 
during  canvas. 

Most  of  the  sketches  were  of  the 
floating  Tield  of  ice  and  of  icebergs, 
in  endless  variety  of  fantastic  shapes. 
When  the  light  was  reflected  directly 
on  their  face  they  were  of  a  dazzling 
white,  but  the  portions  which  were  in 
shade  are  shown  as  blue  or  green  or 
purple,  fading  into  delicate  tints  of 
gray,  and  shot  with  rays  of  pink  and 
saffron. 

Now  came  quite  a  large  measure  of 
success  to  the  struggling,  persevering 
artist,  and  when  Lockwood  of  New 
York  paid  $10,000  for  that  best-known 
painting.  "Sealers  Crushed  Among  th;-* 
Icebergs,"  then  even  the  incredulous 
Quaker  father-in-law  was  inclined  to 
admit  that  there  might  be  something 
in  making  pictures. 

It  is  related  of  a  rather  shrewd 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England,  who  many  years  ago  was 
waited  on  by  a  committee  of  elders  to 
remonstrate  with  him  because  of  nis 
extravagant  purchase  of  a  picture, 
that    he     disavowed    the    protest    and 


quieted  all  conscientious  scruples 
by  proving  to  his  brethren  that  he  had 
made  an  excellent  investment. 

There  was  a  welcome  recognition, 
too,  when  the  great  poet  of  the  so- 
ciety, YVhittier,  paid  an  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  his  friend  the  Quaker  artist, 
dedicating  to  him  the  poem  "Amy 
Wentworth."  Whittier,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  poem,  says: 

Something  it  has — a  flavor  of  the  Sea 
And    the   Sea's    freedom   which    reminds 

of  thee. 
A  song  for  oars  to  chime  with;  such  as 

might 
Be   sung   by   tired    sea-painters,   who  at 

night 
Book     from     their    hemlock    camps,    by 

quiet    cove 
Or    beach,    moon    lighted,   on   the   weaves 

they   love. 
So  hast  thou   looked,  when  level  sunset 

lay 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  some  eastern  bay. 
And     all     the     spray     moist     rocks    and 

waves  that  rolled 
Up   the    white   sand-slopes   flashed    with 

ruddy   gold. 

After  his  last  Arctic  trip  came  the 
visit  to  England  His  portfolios  were 
filled  with  his  sketches — but  nobody 
wanted  to  look  at  them.  London  is 
not  rash  or  impetuous.  But  at  last 
when  his  money  was  exhausted,  came 
the  first  influential  caller.  The  next 
day  he  received  the  Princess  Louise, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Lord  Duff- 
erin,  and  soon  many  of  the  promi- 
nent nobility  of  England.  His  pic- 
tures at  once  became  the  vogue  when 
the  queen  purchased  his  "Steamer 
Panther  Among  Icebergs  in  Melville 
Bay."  Bradford  received  .$150,000  for 
his  pictures  sold  during  the  English 
visit.  He  had  won  fame  in  his  own 
country  and  established  himself  in 
the  front  rank  of  living  artists.  But 
now  after  years  of  struggle  with  debts 
- — for  his  Arctic  expeditions  had  been 
very  expensive — he  received  an  ample 
pecuniary  reward. 

He  was  elected  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society — and  an  as- 
sociate of  the  National  Academy -of 
New   York. 

His  pencil  was  never  idle  for  any 
long  period  until  his  sudden  death  in 
1S92. 

Opinions  probably  differ  as  to  the 
comparative  rank  that  Bradford  holds. 
He  belonged  to  a  school  which  no 
longer  flourishes  and  is  unpopular 
with  the  art  critics  of  the  present  day. 
There  was  little  of  the  impressionist 
about  Bradford  He  knew  a  vessel 
to  its  smallest  detail.  He  probably 
drew  into  his  pictures  more  than  he 
could  see,  because  he  knew  it  was 
there.  But  his  detail  is  not  finicky 
and  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  sub- 
jects he  selected  are  handled  with  a 
breadth   of  treatment   and   an   artistic 


feeling  which  secures  animation  and 
impressiveness. 

The  accuracy  of  his  observation  and 
drawing  ore  best  seen  in  his  studies 
in  black  and  white.  To  the  excellence 
of  these  there  is  no  dissenting  voice. 
A  contemporary  artist  in  his  comment 
says:  "I  am  not  sure  that  Bradford's 
excellent  drawings  will  not  outlive 
even   his  work   in    color." 

We  have  in  this  review  confined 
ourselves  to  Bradford  the  artist,  and 
Have  said  nothing  of  Bradford  as  a 
man.     His  exemplary  life,  not  common 


in  those  of  an  artistic  temperameri 
his  genial,  winning  and  affable  nun 
ner,  his  unusual  powers  of  convors; 
tion,  his  hospitality  and  above  all  h 
cheerful  and  joyous  enthusiasm,  com- 
pose the  charming  background  to  ti 
picture  of  his  artistic  struggle  and  h 
artistic  fame.  The  respect  and  tl 
high  honor  which  we  accord  to  hi: 
as  an  artist,  we  can  in  the  large 
measure  bestow  upon  his  character  ; 
a  man.  His  life  and  his  work  she- 
glory  upon  the  town  of  Old  Dar 
mouth   which   produced   him. 
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Early  Tripps  in  New  England 


BY 

George  H.  Tripp 


The  study  of  family  histories,  or 
technically,  genealogical  research, 
has  been  the  pursuit  of  the  few  rather 
than  the  many  until  the  various  pa- 
triotic societies  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions have  appealed  to  the  pride 
of  a  certain  class  of  Americans  who 
have  desired  to  link  themselves  with 
a  distinguished  past,  possibly  as  a 
reliet*  for  a  somewhat  commonplace 
present. 

Besides  these  seekers  for  reflected 
glory  from  distinguished  ancestry 
there  has  been  an  increasing  number 
of  eager  students  who  have  felt  a 
natural  pride  in  tracing  their  an- 
cestry from  the  present  as  far  into  the 
past  as  verified  records  would  justify. 
There  has  been  among  some  an  indif- 
ference to  record  hunting,  some  pos- 
sibly taking  the  ground  that  in  fami- 
lies, as  with  potatoes,  the  best  part 
is  underground,  while  others  take  a 
contrary  view  and,  as  someone  has 
expressed  it,  are  afraid  to  climb  too 
far  in  the  family  tree  unless  they  find 
some  of  their  ancestors  hanging  on 
the  branches 

But  it  seems  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  proper  subject  for  a  short  paper 
before  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
family  which  numerically  stood  sec- 
ond in  the  directory  of  1880,  being- 
surpassed  onlv  by  the  Smith  family, 
With  108  names,  while  in  the  direc- 
tory of  19 OS  there  are  1S6  names,  be- 
ing surpassed  in  this  instance  by  the 
Smiths,  who  are  led  by  the  Sylvias 
and  Silvas,  who  figure  largest  in  the 
number  of  names  in  the  latest  direc- 
tory. 

The  name' Tripp  has  been  given 
numerous  derivations.  One  speaks  of 
Tripp  or  Trippner  or  Trippenmaker  as 
a  maker  of  short  gowns.  Another 
derivation  more  pleasing  to  the  pride 
of  the  owners  of  the  names  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Tradition  says  of  Lord  Howard's 
fifth  son  at  the  siege  of  Boulonge  that 
Henry  V.  asked  how  they  took  the 
town  and  castle.  Howard  answered, 
'I  tripped  up  the  walls.'  Said  his 
majesty,  "Tripp  shall  be  thy  name,  and 
no  longer  Howard,'  and  honored  him 
with  a  scaling  ladder  -for  a  coat  of 
arms." 

The  Tripps,  probably  a  branch 
of  the  same  family,  lived  in  Kent 
England,  and  trace  their  line  as 
far    back    as    the    Norman     conquest, 


the  name  being  found  in  Doomsdav 
Book  in  a  title  of  land.  In  123  4, 
Nicholas  Trippe  gave  his  estate  m 
County  Kent  to  Elham  Church.  There 
was  a  Tripp  mentioned  who  was  a 
governor  of  Calais  about  1500.  and  a 
Thomas  Trippe  is  mentioned  by 
James,  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
King  James  II.,  in  his  autobiography, 
as  aiding  him  to  escape  from  St. 
James  palace  after  the  beheading  of 
Charles    the    First. 

There  seems  to  have  been  two  land- 
ings of  representatives  of  the  family 
in  this  country.  The  first  John  Tripp, 
living  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  in  163S, 
and  a  Colonel  Henry  Trippe,  who 
came  to  Maryland  in  1663.  He  was 
born  in  Canterbury,  England,  1632; 
he  had  fought  in  Flanders  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  brought  to 
the  provinces  three  of  his  troopers 

The  principal  interest,  however,  of 
this  society  would  naturally  be  con- 
fined to  the  descendants  of  John 
Tripp.  It  is  supposed  that  he  came 
over  from  England  as  an  apprentice 
to  Holden;  the  Age  of  Chivalry  had 
passed,  and  so  the  Tripps  of  this  coun- 
try had  to  make  other  uses  of  the 
scaling  ladder  in  their  coat  of  arms, 
so  John  Tripp,  as  a  carpenter,  could 
fairly  use  the  same  armorial  design 

John  Tripp  was  born  in  1610,  was 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  married  Mary 
Paine,  daughter  of  Anthony;  in  1693 
was  appointed  administrator  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Aquid- 
neck,  and  during  his  busy  life  occu- 
pied many  positions  of  dignity  and 
importance.  In  1639  he  signed  a 
compact  with  2S  others,  who  de- 
clared: 

"We,  whose  names  are  under  writ- 
ten, do  acknowledge  ourselves  the 
legal  subjects  of  his  majesty  King 
Charles,  and  in  honor  do  hereby  bind 
ourselves  into  a  civil  body  politic, 
unto  his  laws  according  to  matters  of 
Justice." 

He  was  a  deputy,  corresponding  to 
our  present  day  representative,  for  13 
years  between  164S  and  1C7-.  In 
165  5  he  was  a  commissioner,  and  <n 
the  same  vear  he  was  made  a  free- 
man. He  was  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernor's council  at  least  five  years  be- 
tween 164S  and  1675.  In  1655  he 
deeded  to  his  son  Peleg  a  quarter 
section  of  land  in  Dartmouth  formerly 
bought    of   John    Alden. 
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An  old  record  shows  the  following 
finding  of  a   commission    in    1666: 

"Whereas,  Mary  Tripp,  wife  of  John 
Tripp  Sr.,  some  25  years  ago,  bought 
of  Richard  Searle  for  a  pint  of  wine, 
three  acres  of  land,  the  said  Richard 
Searle  living  then  in  Portsmouth,  she 
being  then  unmarried,  about  which 
time  Searle  removed,  but  left  no  deed 
to  Mary,  now  therefrom  said  sale  is 
confirmed    by    commissioners." 

He  had  10  children,  and  his  sons 
likewise  had  many  children.  They 
were  pioneers  in  a  new  land  and  race 
suicide  was  unheard  of. 

John's   children    were: 

John,  born  in  If. 4  0,  died  1719;  mar- 
ried Susanna   Anthony. 

Peleg,  born  1642,  died  1713;  mar- 
ried Anne.  He  was  constable,  sur- 
veyor of  highways,  member  of  the 
town  council  and  a  deputy. 

Joseph,  born  in  1644;  married  Me- 
hitabie  Fish.  He  was  a  freeman, 
member  of  the  court  of  trials,  deputy, 
and    a   selectman    of   Dartmouth 

Mary,  born  1646,  died  1716;  married 
Gersham  Wordel  and  Jonathan  Got- 
chell. 

Elizabeth,  born  16  IS.  died  16  70; 
married   Zuriel   Hall. 

Alice,  born  1650;  married  William 
Hall. 

Isabel,  born  1651,  died  1716;  mar- 
ried Samson  Sherman. 

Abiel,  born  1653,  died  16S4;  mar- 
ried  Deliverance    Hall. 

Martha,  born  16 5S,  died  1717;  mar- 
ried   Samuel    Sherman. 

James,  born  1656.  died  1730;  mar- 
ried   Mercy    Lawton    and    Lydia . 

and    Elizabeth    Cudworth. 

•  The  Hon.  John  Tripp  was  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Portsmouth,  R.  L, 
and  he  was  representative  to  various 
courts.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
governor's  council  in  164S,  1  '^ 7 0 ,  1673, 
1674    and    1675. 

From  this  man,  prominent  in  early 
political  affairs  of  Rhode  Island, 
descended  a  very  numerous  progency, 
who,  firct  moving  into  Dartmouth, 
then  into  other  sections  of  New  Eng- 
land, were  able  in  the  first  United 
States  census  of  1790  to  establish  'die 
following    record: 

Of  heads  of  families  names  in  this 
first  census,  in  Massachusetts  there 
were  61  Tripps;  in  Rhode  Island  28, 
Connecticut  4,  Maryland  3,  North 
Carolina  7,  Xew  Hampshire  2,  New 
York  40,  Pennsylvania  6,  Vermont  2, 
South  Carolina   2,   Maine   4. 

Mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the 
papei-  is  the  present  predominence  of 
Tripps  in  the  New  Bedford  directory, 
while  the  last  Westport  and  Dart- 
mouth directory  shOAvs  nine  names  in 
Dartmouth  and  S3  in  Westport.  Such 
a  large  family,  of  course,  by  marriage 


soon  became  allied  with  practically 
every  old  family  in  Portsmouth  and 
Old  Dartmouth.  The  first  generation 
united  with  members  of  the  following 
families:  Anthony.  Sisson,  Fish,  Wor- 
dell,  Getchell,  Hall,  Sherman,  Lawton 
and    Cudworth. 

The  first  ru igration  to  Dartmouth 
occurred  very  early  in  the  history  of 
the  Tripp  family  in  America.  In 
1665  John  Alden  deeded  to  John 
Tripp,  Sr.,  land  undivided  in  Dart- 
mouth, which  later  Tripp  divided 
among  his  sons,  Peleg,  Joseph  and 
James.  The  Tripp  farms  were  in  the 
section  of  Dartmouth,  now  West- 
port,  east  of  Devoll's  pond,  while 
Peleg  had  a  farm  at  the  south  end 
of  Sawdy   Pond. 

The  followin,",  were  prominent  m 
town   affairs   in    Dartmouth: 

In  1689  Jam*'-:  Tripp  was  appointed 
ensign. 

In  1672-1673  Peleg  Tripp  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor 

In  16  86  Joseph  Tripp  had  taken 
oath  of  fidelity. 

and    1692    he    was   a   select- 

Jame "■   Tripp    was  a  select- 
in   lGU'J. 
-1723   John   Tripp  was   town 

Joseph  Tripp  was  represen- 
tative to  Plymouth. 

In  1672  Dani<  I  Wilcox  deeded  to 
John  Tripp   114   acres  of  land. 

James  Tripp,  in  company  with  Ben- 
jamin Wake  and  George  Lawton,  es- 
tablished the  millH  between  Westport 
Factory  and    the    Head  of  Westport. 

When  the  sona  of  John  came  to 
Dartmouth  they  anttled  in  the  region 
occupied  by  the  homesteads  of  Ports- 
mouth people,  mainly  in  the  west  edge 
of  the  town,  in  tin-  Part  nqw  in  West- 
port.     Peleg     Tripp     owned      a      large 


In 
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man. 

In 

1688 
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farm    at    the 
pond,     in    the 
mouth      until 
Tiverton,   and 
to    Westport. 
in    1718-1773 
Tabor,    the    Baptist 
cent  years  it  has  fu- 
ton Tripp  and  his  d 
Ebenezer     Tripp': 


end     of     Sawdy 
n    that    was    Dart- 
it       was      annexed      to 
then,    in    1S61,    returned 
This    farm    was    owned 
in    tin*    family    of   Philip 
preacher.      In    re- 
■n  owned  by  Wes- 
scendants. 

homestead      lay 


ide  of  the  Adams- 
,-ntral  Village  west 
Sodom  road.  Eben- 
iracts  on  the  ea?r 
i.ad,   now  its  south- 


along    the    south    s 
ville   road,    from    C 
of  the  junction  of 
ezer   Tripp    owned 
side  of  the  latter  r 
ern   terminus 

North  of  Central  Village,  about  two 
miles,  is  a  locality  railed  Kirby's  cor- 
ner. A  road  extern  In  from  this  place 
northwest  towards  Devoll's  pond.  This 
is  called  the  Charh'tty  White  road. 
South  of  Kirby's  corner,  on  sides  of 
the     main     highway      and      extending 
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down  to  the  NoQUchoke  river,  was 
a  group  of  farms  owned  by  Tripps, 
the  homesteads  being  on  the  east  side 
of  the  highway.  The  north  was  laid 
out  by  Joseph  Tripp  and  the  south  by 
James. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  road  the 
land  was  owned  by  James,  Abiel, 
Peleg,  Joseph,  James,  John  and  Peleg 
Tripp. 

Of  some  of  this  land  the  present 
owners  are  Tripps.  So  numerous  have 
been  the  Tripp  residents  in  this  lo- 
cality that  the  region  south  of  Kirby's 
corner  has  been  known  as  Tripptown. 

The  atlas  of  Bristol  county  in  1S71 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  residents 
of  Westport   were  as  follows: 

C.   Tripp,    Adamsville   road. 

R.   P.  Tripp,   Sodom   road. 

Weston  Tripp.,  south  end  Sowdy 
pond. 

Seven  other  families  of  the  same 
name  south  of  Kirby's  corner  were  in 
occupation  of  land  laid  out  to 
descendants  of  John  Tripp  soon  after 
1700. 

As  we  could  expect  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  time,  some  peculiar  wills 
are  to  be  found  from  members  of 
this  second  generation  of  Tripps  in 
America.  Some  extracts  are  worthy 
of   record. 

John  second  willed:  "To  son  Benja- 
min a  Bible  which  he  hath  already 
To  son  Othniel  biggest  pewter  basin 
at  death  of  wife.  To  son  Lot  biggest 
pewter  platter  at  death  of  wife.  To 
daughter  Susanna  Potter,  wife  of 
Thomas,  my  bell  metal  skillet.  To 
daughter  Mary  Potter  my  brass 
kettle.  To  son  John  great  chest,  spit 
and  dripping  pan.  To  wife  of  Susan- 
na rest  of  movables."  The  inventory  of 
his  estate  showed  9  pounds  14  shil- 
lings, viz.,  apparel  five  pounds,  chest, 
table,  three  chairs,  three  bedsteads, 
etc. 

Joseph's  will  read:  "To  wife  Me- 
hitable',    5    pounds    per    year    and    her 


diet  and  house  room  for  life,  with 
most  of  the  movables  in  the  dwelling 
house.  To  daughter,  Alice  Sherman, 
brass  chafing  dish.  To  daughter,  Me- 
hitable  Sherman,  a  Dutch  pewter  poc 
or  flagon.  To  daughter,  Mary  Wait.  10 
shillings." 

The  Will  of  Abiel  provided:  "To  son 
Abiel  all  real  and  personal  estate  at 
death  of  testator's  wife,  and  at  age 
of  1G,  he  to  have  a  cow  and  10  sheep, 
which  are  to  be  improved  until  he  is 
of  age.  To  son  at  age,  a  silver  cup, 
set  of  silver  buttons;  pair  of  silver 
buttons  for  breeches,  chest  marked 
with  brass  nails  with  letters  I.  T.  and 
a    feather    bed." 

The  will  of  James,  who  was  the  plu- 
tocrat of  the  original  family,  made  the 
following  bequests:  "To  wife  Eliza- 
beth, feather  bed,  use  of  five  cows 
and  horse,  use  of  housing,  profit  of 
half  orchard,  negro  boy  Tobey,  fire- 
wood, £5  yearly  and  use  of  all  "house- 
hold  goods  while  widow.  To  son  John, 
great  Bible,  ivory-headed  cane  and 
great  silver  spoon.  To  daughter 
Elizabeth  Mitchell,  son  Robert  and 
James,  5  shillings  each.  To  son  Fran- 
cis, certain  land,  etc.  To  son  Stephen, 
100  pounds,  paid  by  brother  John,  and 
negro  boy  Tobey,  when  his  mother 
dies,  and  a  feather  bed.  To  son  Israel, 
half  of  100-acre  lot.  To  daughter 
Isabel  Tripp,  a  feather  bed,  good  cow 
and  £10."  The  inventory  of  the  es- 
tate showed  £S0O,  viz.,  apparel,  £11: 
two  canes,  Bible,  negro  boy,  £100,  five 
swine,  poultry,  £4  IS  shillings,  eight 
cows,  heifer,  pair  of  oxen,  pair  of 
steers,  three  yearlings,  two  calves, 
real  estate,  £500. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch,  which 
has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  first  settlers,  the  only  excuse  I  can 
offer  for  writing  is  that  I  consider 
any  attempt  to  enlist  the  legitimate 
interest  of  the  people  of  today  in  the 
people  of  their  own  related  past  is 
worth   while. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


TWENTY- SIXTH  MEETING 


OF   THE 


Old   Dartmouth    Historical   Society 


IN    THEIR    BUILDING 

WATER    STREET,    NEW    BEDFORD 
MASSACHUSETTS 

29  DECEMBER,  1909 


The    Old    Dartmouth    Historical    so- 


Peleg  Sloe um 
1654-1733 

eiety    held    its    twenty-sixth    quarterly  "An    Honest   Publick    Friend" 

meeting  on  Wednesday  evening.    Two  \i.H-v    h^u 

interesting   papers    were      read    before  »A   Daughter   of .  Xopher   Holder" 


a     gathering     of     the     members,     one  , 

being     by     Job     C.     Tripp     on     "The  He%i^?^n6 

Old     Men     of  .  Fairhaven,"      and      the  "An   Original   Purchaser" 

other    a    Bourne    prize    essay    by    Miss  

_   ,                        ,,~             ,-,         .  Stephen    Will  cox 

Irene    Belanger    on    "Some    Events    in  Died    173G 

the  History  of      New  Bedford      as  Re-  His    Wife 


Susannah   Briggs 
1672-1719 


\ealed    in    the    Collection    of    the    Old 

Dartmouth  Historical  Society. "        Miss 

Eelanger's    paper    had    been    awarded  Eliezer  Slocum 

a  prize  in  the  competition.  \^.      „'.". ' 

His    Wite 

President    Edmund    Wood,    in    open-  Elephel    Fitz   Gerald 

ing    the    meeting,    called    attention    to  Dud    li-IS 

some    recent    valuable       accessions    to  Benjamin   Crane 

the  society's  collection.    The  following  Surveyor 

memorial  tablets  have   been  placed   in  Dartmouth  Proprietors 

position  by  the  entrance  door:  1710-1  7 1' i 


The  Old  Men  of  Fairhaven 


BY 

Job   C.  Tripp 


Twenty  years  after  16  20  and  within 
the  life  time  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
the  township  of  Dartmouth  was 
marked  out  as  a  most  desirable  place 
for  settlement,  and  a  deed  was  ob- 
tained from  the  two  sachems  Massa- 
soit  and  Wamsutta  for  all  the  land  in- 
cluded now  in  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  the  towns  of  Dartmouth, 
Westport,  Fairhaven,  and  Acushnet. 
In  consideration  of  which  there  was 
paid  to  the  Indians  thirty  yards  of 
cloth,  eight  moose  skins,  fifteen  axes, 
fifteen  hoes,  fifteen  pairs  of  breeches, 
eight  blankets,  two  kettles,  one  cloak, 
eight  pairs  stockings,  eight  pair  of 
shoes,  one  iron  pot  and  two  English 
pounds  in  wampum.  It  must  have 
been  over  250  years  ago,  when  John 
Cooke,  the  last  surviving  Pilgrim  on 
the  Mayflower  and  the  first  white  man 
to  settle  in  our  town,  came  to  what 
is  now  the  locality  of  Oxford,  in  Fair- 
haven. He  was  undoubtedly  our  first 
old  man;  a  man  of  great  ability, 
strictly  honest  and  trustworthy,  and 
a  Christian  of  the  Baptist  persuasion, 
having  left  Plymouth  on  account  of 
his  then  heretical  notions,  which  . 
found  no  fellowship  among  the  Pil- 
grim fathers,  although  no  deed  given 
by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  within  the 
township  of  Dartmouth  was  valid 
unless  countersigned  by  John  Cooke, 
their  agent  here.  John  Cooke  was  the 
ancestor  of  many  families  in  our 
town.  Fairhaven,  when  set  off  from 
the  town  of  New  Bedford,  in  IS  12, 
included  the  town  of  Acusrinet,  the 
latter  town  having  been  set  off  from 
Fairhaven  as  an  independent  township 
many  years  later.  In  speaking  of  the 
old  men  of  Fairhaven,  1  allude  to 
those  living  in  the  present  township, 
placing  them  in-  two  classes:  first, 
those' I  knew  of  and  saw  when  a  boy 
of  10  or  12;  and  secondly,  those  whom 
I  knew  when  I  was  a  young  man  in 
business;  and  with  those  lives  I  was 
more  or  less  contemporary.  The  most 
of  these  men  were  good  citizens,  and 
faithful  in  their  callings,  the  larger 
part  being  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Many  of  them  connected 
with  the  various  trades  or  occupations 
enumerated  were  prominent  in  the 
civic,  religious  and  business  life  of  the 
town 

I  commence  with  some  of  the  old- 
est men  whom  I  have  seen  when  the 
'Business  of  the  town  was  wholly  mari- 


time, giving  names,  occupations,  and 
age  at   death. 

Master  mariners— Noah  Stoddard, 
94;  Silas  Alden,  7S;  John  Bunker,  72; 
Lemuel  C.  Wood,  7S;  Alden  D.  Stod- 
dard, S3;  James  Merrihew,  S2; 
Thomas  Bennett,  75;  George  Hitch, 
SO;?  Sylvanus  Allen,  81;?  Atkins 
Adams,   6  7. 

Most  of  the  shipmasters  were  able 
men,  and  successful  in  their  calling. 
.Most  of  their  life  being  spent  on  ship- 
board, a  little  of  the  commanding  and 
autocratic  spirit  was  shown  on  shore. 
It  was  said  that  Noah  Stoddard's  atti- 
tude at  home  or  on  the  street  was 
that  of  a  stern  man,  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Boys  on  the  street  stopped  their 
noisy  play  and  stood  in  awe  as  he 
passed  by.  Atkins  Adams  was  always 
a  finely  dressed  and  imposing  figure, 
with  aristocratic  bearing,  on  our 
streets.  He  with  others  did  not  ap- 
prove in  that  day  of  the  laboring 
man's  efforts  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  from  the  custom  at  that  time  of 
working  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  the 
10-hour  system  which  was  afterwards 
adopted.  He  expressed  the  thought 
that  the  workmen  were  rather  too 
independent  and  saucy,  but  he  was  a 
fine  man  and  prominent  as  a  leading 
citizen.  Thomas  Bennett,  in  his  day. 
was  a  prominent  shipmaster  in  the 
merchant  service  between  this  coun- 
try and    Russia, 

I  am  informed  that  Captain 
Charles  Stoddard  was  a  noted  ship- 
master of  a  passenger  ship  running 
between  this  country  and  Europe,  be- 
fore the  adoptiom  of  steam  passenger 
service.  In  a  great  gale  off  the  south 
side  of  Long  Island,  on  his  return 
from  Europe  with  a  large  number  of 
passengers,  he  met  with  shipwrec't. 
Finding  that  his  ship  was  leaking,  and. 
sure  to  sink,  his  quick  sense  of  danger 
led  him  to  summon  his  officers  and 
crew  to  the  quarterdeck,  where,  with 
speaking-trumpet  in  his  hand,  he  or- 
dered the  boats  manned  and  filled 
with  passengers,  all  of  whom  were 
saved.  When  urged  by  passengers, 
officers  and  crew  to  save  his  life,  ne 
made  answer  through  his  speaking 
trumpet.  'I  am  captain  of  this  ship, 
and  you  must  obey  my  orders;  as  for 
me.  1  shall  stand  by  the  ship.'  The 
next  morning  after  the  storm,  when 
the  divers  came  down  from  New  York 
they  found  the  sunken  ship  with  Cap- 


tain  Stoddard  standing  at  his  post 
with  speaking-  trumpet  clutched  so 
tightly  by  his  lingers  that  it  was  with 
difficulty    removed. 

I  speak  of  these  incidents  simply 
to  show  you  what  kind  of  stuff  some 
of  these  men  were  made  of. 

Grocers  and  Traders — Bartholo- 
mew Taber,  81;  Marlboro  Bradford, 
76;    Enoch   S.   Jenney,    89. 

Merchants — Levi  Jenney,  TO;  Sam- 
uel Borden,  SS;  Joseph  Tripp,  92: 
Warren   Delano.    S6. 

Joseph  Tripp  was  one  of  our  first 
citizens  and  noted  as  merchant,  state 
senator  and  gentleman. 

Samuel  Borden  was  for  many  years 
one  of  our  wealthiest  men  and  an 
important  director  in  the  Merchants 
bank    of    this    city. 

Warren  Delano,  a  descendant  of 
Philhppe  Delanoye,  of  France,  was 
for  many  years  one  of  our  most 
prominent  merchants. 

Farmers — George  Willcox,  98;  Seth 
Alden,  71;  Nathaniel  Delano,  72;  Jo- 
seph Smith,    78;    Amaziah    Delano,    8  8. 

George  Willcox  was  always  a  hard 
working  man.  Every  year  he  planted 
his  garden  and  took  care  of  it.  On 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  when  he  died 
at  9  8,  he  hoed  his  garden  and  ate 
his  dinner  at  12  o'clock;  then,  re- 
tiring to  the  lounge,  as  usual,  he  soon 
fell  asleep,   and  never   woke   again. 

Shipwrights — Abener  Pease,  85;? 
Isaac  Wood,   SO;   Jesse  Paine,   70.? 

Coopers — Jeremiah  Pease,  SO;  Kel- 
ley  S.  El  dredge,  89;  Salathiel  El- 
dredge,    83;    Gilbert   Tripp,    SO. 

Shoemakers — Dennis  McCarthy,  73; 
Ebenizer  Tripp,   6  4. 

Dennis  McCarthy,  Irishman  and 
Catholic,  who  came  over  from  Ireland, 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence.  He  joined  the  Methodist 
church,  where  as  a  boy  I  also  at- 
tended and  often  heard  his  gentle 
voice  touched  with  poetic  thought  as 
he  spoke  in  the  prayer  meeting.  Many 
years  afterwards  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Swedenborgian  faith,  and.  many 
times  have  I  seen  the  coach  and  span 
of  Mary  Flodman  of  this  city  drive 
up  to  his  little  cobbler  shop,  on  Water 
street  in  our  town,  .where  no  doubt 
she  found  congenial  company  in  their 
discussion   on    spiritual    themes. 

Ebenizer  Tripp  was  of  most  excel- 
lent character,  but  was  both  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  was  constant  in  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Congregational 
church,  and  when  questioned  as  to 
his  reason  for  going  when  he  was 
unable  to  hear  what  was  said,  he  re- 
plied that  he  liked  to  watch  the  ex- 
pression on  the  minister's  face  dur- 
ing his  delivery  of  the  sermon,  and 
somehow  he  felt  that  the  inspiration 
and  spirit  of  the  speaker  was  impart- 
ed to  him.     He  felt  in  his  heart  what 


he  failed  to  hear  in  his  ears.  Tn  th«- 
same  spirit  he  fellovvshipped  with  the 
other   members   of   the   church 

Caulker — Jabez    Sherman,    80. 

H.  H.  Rogers  informed  me  last 
year  that  one  day  when  a  boy  he  was 
walking  over  the  mill  bridge  on  his 
way  to  the  high  school,  now  and  then 
throwing  a  stone  into  the  mill  pond, 
when  he  met  Mr.  Sherman,  who  said: 
'Young  man,  whose  boy  art  thou  ." 
When  young  Rogers  replied,  "I  am 
Roland  Rogers's  boy."  Mr.  Sherman 
then  said:  'Roland  Rogers's  boy  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  throw  stones 
into  the  mill  pond,  for  thee  will  fill 
it.'  A  most  remarkable  prophecy 
from  a  man  unconscious  of  the  future, 
as  any  one  will  observe  as  he  looks 
upon   Cushman    park. 

Rope  Maker — Albert  G.  Liscomb, 
70. 

Baker — Jonathan  Buttrick,  7  7. 

Rigger — James    Hammond,    7  4. 

Sail  maker — Hardy  E.  Hitch.  83. 

Town  clerk — Ebenezer  Akin,  Sr., 
8  5.? 

I  now  refer  to  the  second  class  of 
old  men  who  were  active  when  I  was 
a   young  man  in  business. 

Master  mariners — Lemuel  Tripp. 
SI;  Caleb  Church,  85;  Phinneas  E. 
Terry,  71;  John  S.  Taber,  80;  Ebenizer 
Pierce,  84;  Alexander  Winsor,  80; 
Thomas  Stoddard,  80;  Jabez  Delano. 
74;  James  S.  Robinson.  87;  James  V. 
Cox,  71;  Charles  S.  Taber,  S2;  Joseph 
Taber;  Charles  Bryant;  James  Tripp, 
2d,  SO;  Peleg  Gifford,  84;  Ellery  T. 
John  Charry,  79;  Gorham  B.  Howes, 
71;  Benjamin  Ellis,  78;  Thomas  W 
Taber,  85;  John  Church,  7S;  William 
H.  Whitfield,  81;  Isaiah  West,  ST;  Ira 
Lakey;    George    H.    Taber,    9  3. 

The  many  incidents  relating  to 
these  men  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  this  paper.  Lemuel  Tripp,  one 
of  our  leading  citizens,  was  director 
in  the  Fairhaven  bank,  deacon,  of  the 
Congregational  church,  and  well  to 
do.  "  He  told  me  that  he  never  gave 
his  note  or  hired  a  dollar  in  all  his 
life.  Phinneas  E.  Terry,  the  favorite 
captain  ofvCornelius  Vanderbilt  on  his 
New  York  and  Galveston  steamship 
line,  expected  his  passengers  as  well 
as  his  crew  to  obey  orders.  Stopping 
at  one  of  the  southern  ports  to  take 
on  passengers,  he  noticed  the  next  day 
that  some  of  these  southern  men  were 
gambling  on  the  quarter  deck.  He 
ordered  them  to  desist  as  no  gam- 
bling was  allowed  on  the  ship.  They 
obeyed,  but  the  next  day.  in  another 
part  of  the  ship,  the  same  gang  were 
found  at  the  same  business.  When 
Captain  Terry  approached,  the  men, 
all  of  whom  were  armed,  quietly  took 
their  cards  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea,  to  the  great  amazement  and 
wrath  of  the  gamblers;  but  there  was 


no  more  gambling.  Then  William 
Washburn,  a  favorite  captain  of  Gibbs 
and  Jenney,  who  sailed  during  the 
Civil  war  on  a  right  whale  voyage  to 
Hudson  bay.  The  ship  was  frozen-in 
by  Sept.  15;  Eskimos  came  and  built 
their  icehouses  around  the  ship.  Cap- 
tain Washburn  found  them  to  be  good 
men,  and  thoroughly  honest.  Finally 
the  sun  ceased  to  rise;  the  weather. 
60  to  70  degrees  below  zero,  was  very 
trying,  when  the  Eskimos  chief  pro- 
posed a  hunting  trip  to  the  interior 
of  northern  Canada;  the  captain  fur- 
nishing a  boat  crew  and  food,  the 
Eskimo  the  sledges,  with  40  dogs  to 
a  sled.  They  were  gone  about  a  week, 
and  returned  with  nine  moose  oxen 
and  200  salmon  trout.  The  coming 
season  the  ship,  filled  with  oil  and 
bone,  returned;  the  oil  selling  at  one 
dollar  per  gallon  and  the  bone  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound. 
*  Captain  Alexander  Winsor,  in  the 
merchant  service,  was  the  favorite 
captain  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co., 
and  had  the  finest  ship  in  the  Ameri- 
can service;  which  was  afterward  sold 
in  a  foreign  port,  "Flying  Cloud". 

William  H.  Whitfield,  the  captain 
who  rescued  Nakaharaa  Mungero  and 
his  five  companions  from  a  lone  rock 
in  a  China  sea.  This  young  Japanese 
was  one  of  my  schoolmates  in  Fair- 
haven,  graduating  in  five  years  ahead 
of  all  the  American  boys.  He  final- 
ly returned  to  Japan,  where  he  was 
quite  as  important  a  factor  in  open- 
ing the  ports  of  Japan  to  the  world 
as  Commodore  Perry  and  his  warship. 
No  fairy  tale  or  Arabian  Nights  story 
could   ever   equal    his   experiences. 

And  then  Ira  Lakey,  the  jeweler 
in  Fairhaven,  who  with  many  log 
books  studied  up  the  habits  and  the 
homes  of  the  whales,  and  afterwards 
went  as  captain  of  a  ship  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  fill   her  with   oil. 

Captain  Isaiah  West,  who  on  his 
voyage  for  sperm  whaling  in  the  In- 
dian ocean  puts  into  Zanzibar  for 
.recruits,  and  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  black  Mahomedan  mer- 
chants, whom  he  found  strictly  hon- 
est, trustworthy  and  very  religious.  It 
was  here  that  he  lost  his  anchor  in 
a  typhoon,  compelling  him  to  obtain 
another  one  to  replace  the  lost  one. 
The  merchant  who  sold  the  anchor 
refused  to  take  pay,  saying  he  could 
find  the  captain's  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor, and  besides  it  was  the  command 
of  the  Koran  that  the  Mahoraedan 
must  treat  the  stranger  in  distress  as 
he  himself  would  like  to  be  treated 
were  he  in  distress  in  the  stranger's 
country. 

It  was  largely  through  Captain 
Charles  Bryant  in  his  interviews  with 
Senator  Charles  Sumner  that  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  was  prevailed 
upon    to    purchase    Alaska    from    the 


Russian  government.  His  whaling  ex- 
periences in  Bering  sea,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Alaska  Indians,  his  ex- 
perience as  custodian  of  the  fur  seal 
fishery  and  his  account  of  the  fish- 
eries and  wonderful  scenery  in  Alaska, 
are   of  the   greatest  interest. 

Merchants — Xathan  Church,  74; 
William  P.  Jenney,  79;  Charles  W 
White,  79;  Francis  Stoddard,  66;  Phin- 
neas  Terry,  87;  Isaiah  F.  Terry,  91; 
Warren  Delano,  Jr.,  S8;  Nathaniel  S. 
Higgins,  86;  Weston  Howland,  85; 
Johnathan  Cowen,  72;  William-  L.  B. 
Gibbs,  SI;  Charles  S.  Taber,  82;  Ro- 
land Fish,  8  9;  Furman  R.  Whitwell, 
68;  Philemon  E.  Fuller,  81;  Ezekiel 
R.  Sawin,  79;  Wilson  Pope,  84;  Lewis 
S.   Judd,   70;    Nathaniel   Church,    66.     . 

Nathan  Church,  our  wealthiest 
citizen,  had  three  good  character- 
istics: He  always  paid  his  labor  every 
Saturday;  he  never  spoke  ill  of  any 
one;  he  was  always  polite  to  the 
townspeople  in   every  walk   in   life. 

Warren  Delano,  Jr.,  for  a  great 
many  years  was  the  trusted  manager 
of  the  commercial  house  of  Russell 
&   Co.,   Shanghai,   China. 

Weston  Howland,  a  citizen  for  so 
many  years  of  both  this  city  and  Fair- 
haven,  was  noted  as  the  discoverer 
in  the  successful  manufacture  of  pe- 
troleum oil. 

Grocers  and  Traders — Rufus  Allen. 
Rl;  Samuel  H.  Eldred,  S7;  Noah  Stod- 
dard. 77;  Seth  S.  Swift,  77:  Tucker 
Damon,   Jr.,    S4;    Hervey  Tripp,    80. 

Carpenters — Amos    T.     Pierce, 
Loring      Dexter,       7  8;       Frederick 
Pierce,    94;    Bethuel    Gifford,    S7; 
nold   G.   Tripp,   8  7. 

Coopers — William  W.  Allen, 
John  C.  Pease,  SO;  Pardon  Tripp, 
Nathan  Lawton,  81;  Charles  H.  Tripp, 
S4;  Charles  Eldredge,  SS;  John  M. 
Howland,  91;  Welcome  J.  Lawton,  79; 
Kelley  S.  Eldredge,  SO;  Hiram  Tripp, 
84;   Francis  J.   Delano,   S^. 

Blacksmiths — Luther         Cole, 
Tucker  Damon,   82;   John  Howard, 
Phinneas     Merrihew,     SO;        Isaac 
Babbitt,   93. 

Shipwrights — Reuben  Fish, 
Elbridge  G.  Morton,  74;  Albert  Gif- 
ford, 79;  Daniel  J.  Lewis,  72;  Eben- 
ezer  Brydcn.v  76;    Oliver  Brightman. 

Farmers — Lemuel  S.  Akin,  76; 
William  F.  Terry,  8  8;  John  P.  Ellis, 
73;  William  P.  Sullings,  SI;  Manuel 
Rose,  SO;  Sylvanus  E.  Studley,  S7; 
Henry  Akin,  76;  Charles  F.  Morton, 
81;  Samuel  Dunn,  81;  George  R.  Dean, 
79;  Seth  Alden.  84;  Johnathan  E. 
Cowen. 

Physicians — George  Attwood,  72: 
Charles  X.   Thayer,    79. 

Treasurers  and  Cashiers — Charles 
Drew,   84;    Reuben   Nye,   S9. 

Riggers — William  Waterson,  8S; 
William  T.   Hoeg,    73. 
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Ar- 

89; 
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79; 
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Machinists — Henry  J.  Mantius,  S6; 
Russell    Hathaway,    81. 

Painters — Bartholomew  Taber,  80; 
William  Washburn,  84;  Alexander 
Tripp,   79. 

Teachers — Martin  L.  Eldredge,  78; 
Frederick  Jenney,    82. 

Manufacturers — Edward  A.  Dana, 
78;   Cyrus  D.  Hunt,   7  9. 

Ministers — Rev.  Henry  J.  Fox,  70; 
Rev.    Frederick    Upham,    91. 

Martin  L.  Eldredge  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  successful  commander 
and  teacher  of  the  state  schoolship 
Massachusetts,  which  for  several  years 
was  anchored  in  our  harbor.  Reuben 
Fish  will  be  remembered  as  a  most 
successful  ship  builder,  some  of  the 
finest  ships  owned  in  New  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven  were  the  products  of 
his  skill. 

Seth  A.  Mitchell,  road  builder,  S8; 
George  A.  Briggs,  civil  engineer,  84; 
Nathaniel  S.  Taber,  sail  maker,  S7; 
Ira  Gerrish,  cabinet  maker,  86;  Wal- 
ter D.  Swan,  pump  maker,  84;  Joshua 
Delano,  boat  builder,  SO;  James  Law- 
rence, teamster,  75;  Robert  Bennett, 
clerk,  7  5;  Francis  W.  Tappan,  law- 
yer, S7;  John  H.  How  land,  selectman, 
76;  Alfred  Nye,  justice,  7S;  William 
Bradford,  artist,  7  0;  Thomas  S.  Put- 
man,  deputy  sheriff,  S2;  Eben  Akin, 
Jr.,  town  clerk,  87;  James  Bennett, 
railroa-d  conductor,  7  5;  James  C. 
Mara,  dentist,  80;  Samuel  Jenkins, 
gardener.  93;  Harvey  Caswell,  block 
maker,  84;  Frederick  Williams,  coop- 
er, 82;  John  Chase,  blacksmith,  93; 
Cyrus  G.   Lawrence,   cooper,    9  4. 

Some  of  these  men  were  great 
sticklers  for  their  rights.  The  select- 
men gave  James  Wing  permission  to 
dam  up  the  old  mill  pond  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  his  supply  of 
ice  from  this  place.  I  well  recollect 
a  great  northeast  storm  with  a  down- 
pour of  rain  that  completely  flooded 
the  land  around  the  pond.  Two  of 
the  abutters,  Oliver  Brightman  and 
James  Lawrence,  already  alluded  to, 
were  up  bright  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing   and    proceeded    with    a    gang    of 


men  to  destroy  the  dam.  Word  pot 
quickly  around  the  town.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scone, 
when  soon  came  the  selectmen,  u  !,.', 
in  peremptory  tone  ordered  them  to 
desist  in  their  attempt  to  defy  the 
action  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  town.  The  two  men  replied 
that  they  had  squatters  rights  and 
they  were  going  to  maintain  them. 
They  kept  at  work  until  the  whole 
dam  gave  way,  the  great  body  of  wa- 
ter rapidly  flowing  into  the  Acushnet 
river.  It  was  a  great  sight  and  great 
fun  for  the  boys.  Suit  at  law  was 
immediately  brought  by  the  selectmen 
against  both  Lawrence  and  Bright- 
man,  the  two  latter  being  defended  by 
Thomas  I).  Elliot,  Esq.,  who  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  gained  the  case 
for  these  men  and  also  a  decree  from 
higher  authorities  that  this  waterway 
must  remain  open  and  undisturbed 
to  the  sea.  The  town  was  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  $3300. 

Of  course  there  were  many  other 
old  men  besides  those  I  have  enumer- 
ated, mostly  farmers  who  were  be- 
yond my  reach.  I  note  the  fact  that 
among  all  the  occupations  given  the 
healthiest  were  those  of  house  car- 
penters  and    coox>ers. 

Of  course  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  old  women,  of  whom  there 
are  always  more  in  number  than  the 
eld  men.  There  are  more  widows 
than  widowers  in  our  town.  A  life 
insurance  risk  on  a  woman  is  better 
than  one  on  a  man. 

Fairhaven  7  0  years  ago,  with  its 
lack  of  good  streets  and  sidewalks,  its 
sale  of  liquors  at  the  grocery  stores 
and  public  bar,  its  lack  of  shade 
trees  and  its  inadequate  school  sys- 
tem, was  a  vastly  different  town  than 
the  town  of  today.  But  later  on  some 
of  the  men  whom  I  have  named  did 
much  afterwards  in  tree-planting, 
grading,  flagging  and  curbing  some 
of  our  streets  and  improving  our 
school  system,  until  our  former  towns- 
man, H.  H.  Rogers,  completed  the 
work  as  it  stands   today. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


Old   Dartmouth    Historical    Society 


IN    THE 


BUILDING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


ON 


MARCH  30,  1910 


The  following-  officers  were  elected: 

President — Edmund   Wood. 

Vice  Presidents — George  H.  Tripp, 
Henry    B.    Worth. 

Treasurer — William   A.    Mackie. 

Secretary — William    A.    Wing. 

Directors  for  three  years — William 
W.  Crapo,  Walton  Ricketson,  Edward 
L.  Macomber. 

President  "Wood,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting,  announced  that  the 
members  had  gathered  for  the  sev- 
enth annual  meeting.  "While  this  has 
not  been  a  spectacular  year  in  the 
society's  history,"  .he  said,  "we  all 
believe  it  has  been  a  year  of  growth 
and  development.  Good  work  has 
been  done,  meetings  regularly  held, 
and  research  work  of  value,  re- 
lating  to    the    history   of    the    locality, 


has  been  developed  by  the  papers 
read  at  the  meetings. 

The  society  is  indebted  to  the 
entertainment  committee,  which  has 
inaugurated  several  entertainments, 
and  has  not  only  provided  in- 
structive evenings,  but  has  also  raised 
revenue  and  has  money  in  the  treas- 
ury. 

Referring  to  the  gifts  made  to  the 
society,  President  Wood  said  that 
many  valuable  articles  were  drifting 
into  its  possession,  for  which  the 
members  desired  to  express  gratitude. 
He  also  dwelt  upon  the  satisfaction 
which  the  public  should  feel  that  the 
treasure-house  of  the  society  afford- 
ed a  chance  to  give  a  proper  hous- 
ing and   exposure   to  these  things. 


Report  of  the  Directors 


BY 

William  A.  Wing 


Another  twelfth-month  has  passed 
in  the  activities  of  our  society,  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  reports  of  this 
evening-. 

We  are  justly  proud  that  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  Society  holds  a 
recognized  and  unique  place  among 
historical   associations. 

During  the  last  year  the  secretary 
has  spent  his  spare  time  as  librarian 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety, established  in  1822.  That  organ- 
ization is  practically  an  historical 
library.  The  dignity  of  age  and  its 
methods  resulting  from  long  estab- 
lishment and  experience  have  made 
the  past  year  one  which  will  be,  I 
am  sure,  productive  of  value  to  this 
society.  Visits  when  possible  to  other 
societies  and  also  from  their  repre- 
sentatives have  been  helpful.  For  the. 
spirit  of  co-operation  is  especially 
necessary  in  this  work  as  an  aid 
against   retrogression. 

In    Memoriam, 

Wilhelmina  Crapo  Clifford 

(a   life    member). 
Annie    Russell    Holmes. 
John    Henry    Howland. 
Adeline   J.   James. 


David    Kinghorn. 
Joseph   Frank   Knowles. 
Thomas  Henry   Knowles. 
Winthrop   P.    Knowles. 
Elizabeth    Perry    Paige. 
Henry  HutUeston    Rogers 

(a   life    member). 
William  Ervin  Sargent. 
Winfred    T.    Taft. 

We  realize  the  great  loss  to  the 
community  and  to  this  society  caused 
by  the  death  of  Henry  H.  Rogers,  to 
whose  generosity  we  owe  this  beauti- 
ful home,  so  well  adapted  to  our 
needs.  It  is  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  donor  and  to  his  ancestors,  who 
were  among  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent   in   Old   Dartmouth. 

Each  member  will  help  this  institu- 
tion, so  valuable  and  much  needed  in 
our  city  and  vicinity,  by  the  regular 
payment  of  annual  dues.  This  can 
always  be  regulated  by  consulting 
your  last  membership  card,  which  is 
in   itself   a   receipt   and    memorandum. 

By  thrift,  co-operation,  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  grew  from  humble  be- 
ginnings our  Old  Dartmouth  to  a 
great  and  flourishing  community,  and 
so  with  your  help  may  Its  namesake, 
our  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


BY 

William  A.  Mackie 


William  A.  Mackie  treasurer  in  ac- 
count with  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
society  from  March  29,  1909  to  March 
30,    1910: 

Receipts. 

Balance   March    29,    1909 $3S3.02 

To   W.    A.    Wing,   secretary,    for 

dues     .  . 623.00 

To   W.   A.    Wing,   secretary,    for 

admissions     71.25 

To   W.   A.    Wing,   secretary,    for 

publications      17.10 

To   W.   A.    Wing,   secretary,    for 

life    members    50.00 

To     Merchants    National     bank, 

dividend     39.00 

To    Mechanics    National     bank, 

dividend      105.00 

To    Commonwealth    of    Massa- 
chusetts,  rebate   of   tax 50.56 

$1,338.93 


Payments, 

By    N.    B.    Institution    for    Sav- 
ings,   life   members $5C.0O 

By    museum 55.75 

By     salaries 150.00 

By    labor 2S6.SS 

By    repairs    and    improvements.  63.77 

By    current    expenses 555.58 

Balance  March   30,   1910 176.95 


$  1,3 3 S. 9 3 


o 


Report  of  the  Museum  Section 


BY 


Annie  Seabury  Wood 


Through  the  kindness  of  its  many 
friends  much  ha?  been  done  during 
the  year  now  ended  to  increase  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  museum. 

A  beautiful  old  desk,  belong- 
ing to  Daniel  Ricketson,  Sr.,  was 
given  to  the  society,  by  his  great- 
grandchildren, Arthur.  Anna  and 
Walton  Ricketson.  Daniel  Ricketson, 
son  of  John  Ricketson,  was  born  in 
Dartmouth  in  174  5  and  died  in  New 
Bedford  in  IS 24.  The  mahogany  of 
which  the  desk  is  made  was  brought 
by  him  from  Santo  Domingo  in  a  ship 
of  which  he  was  master.  It  is  a  most 
finished  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
we  value  it  not  only  for  its  own 
beauty,  but  because  it  was  the  dearly 
prized  possession  of  a  family  whose 
members  have  been,  from  the  organ- 
ization of  the  society,  its  staunch 
supporters  and  generous  benefactors. 
We  count  ourselves  fortunate,  too,  in 
coming  into  possession  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  figurehead  from  the  old 
New  Bedford  whaleship  Bartholomew 
Gosnold.  A  long  story  might  be  told 
about  the  ship,  its  voyages  and  its 
owners,  and  about  the  adventures  of 
the  figurehead  after  the  ship  was  de- 
stoyed.  Sufficient  here  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  most  fittingly  found 
a   home   with   us   at    last. 

The  surveyor's  outfit  of  Henry 
Howland  Crapo,  born  1804,  died  18G9, 
has  been  presented  to  the  society.  Its 
history  is  an  interesting  one.  In  1S29 
Henry  Howland  Crapo  was  teaching 
in  the  High  school  at  the  Head  of 
Westport.  He  was  ambitious  to  be 
a  land  surveyor  and  had  prepared 
himself,  but  he  had  no  compass  and 
no  means  to  purchase  one.  His  only 
alternative  was  to  make  one.  Using 
the  tools  in  the  village  blacksmith 
shop  he  constructed  a  compass  and 
tripod  and  used  them  afterwards  in 
many  surveys  qf  land  within  the  ter- 
ritory  of    Old    Dartmouth. 

A  short  time  ago,  William  P. 
Havemeyer  of  New  York  presented 
to  the  society  an  oil  painting  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  artist's 
pictures.  The  scene  is  off  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Greenland  and  the  name 
of  the  picture  is  'The  Ice  Dwellers 
Watching  the  Invaders.'  The  shio  is 
the  Panther  and  was  hired  by  Wil- 
liam   Bradford     for     this     expedition. 


Dr.  Hayes,  the  explorer,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  and  it  is  interetsing 
at  this  time  to  note  that  an  uncle 
of  'Capt.  Bob'  Bartlett,  who  is  to 
lecture  under  the  auspices  of  this 
society  on  Friday  night,  was  in  com- 
mand  of   the  ship. 

The  Horace  Smith  loan  collection 
has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  Alaskan  room  and  to  the  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  exhibit  which  has 
been  arranged  in  the  old  directors' 
room. 

Only  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  this  work,  but  we  feel  sure  it  is 
the  nucleus  of  a  worthy  exhibit  in 
the  future.  Notable  among  the  many 
other  acquisitions  is  a  group  of  mod- 
els of  Provincetown  whaleships  given 
by  Abbott  P.  Smith;  a  photograph 
of  Warren  Delano  given  by  Mrs. 
Delano-Forbes;  the  trimming  for  a 
parka  or  Alaskan  coat,  a  most  won- 
derful and  artistic  piece  of  work 
made  of  tiny  pieces  of  deer  hide  and 
brought  down  from  the  far  north 
by  David  H.  Jarvis;  a  working  sketch 
in  water  color  painted  in  1SS0  by 
Dodge  MeKnight  for  the  drop  curtain 
of  Liberty  Hall,  given  by  William  L 
Sayer;  and  a  pair  of  whale's  teeth, 
the  largest  ever  brought  into  Xew 
Bedford,  taken  from  a  whale  killed  by 
Captain  George  Winslow  of  Bark  Des- 
demona. 

Nathan  C.  Hathaway  is  constantly 
adding  new  treasures  to  his  case  of 
ivories,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hathaway's  case,  the  case  of  jagging 
wheels  and  the  case  of  miscellaneous 
articles  made  on  shipboard  form  a 
collection  of  ivories  which  is  most  val- 
uable and  unique  and  one  which  it 
would    be    impossible    to    duplicate. 

The  entertainment  committee  has 
presented  several  interesting  talks  and 
lectures  during  the  winter;  one  by 
Clifford  W.  Ashley  on  a  "Short  Voy- 
age on  a  Whaleship;'  one  by  Eliza- 
beth Watson  on  Old  Dartmouth,  il- 
lustrated with  stereopticon  views 
shown  by  J.  Arnold  Wright;  one  by 
John  Colby  Abbott  on  'Colonial  Dress- 
ing in  America,'  and  to  conclude  the 
season  a  lecture  will  be  given  on  Fri- 
day night,  April  1st,  by  Captain  Bart- 
lett of  the  Roosevelt.  We  trust  he 
will  be  given  a  rousing  welcome  to 
New  Bedford. 


Report  of  the  Historical  Research  Section 


BY 

Henry  B.  Worth 


While  the  activities  of  this  society 
are  directed  especially  •  to  historical 
events  of  ancient  Dartmouth,  yet  the 
circle  of  its  investigation  may  prop- 
erly include  persons  and  places  in 
which  Dartmouth  men  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned.  Along  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Buzzards  bay  is  a 
chain  of  islands  constituting  one  of 
the  towns  of  Dukes  county  to  which 
the  foregoing  principle  has  a  peculiar 
application,  and  this  wilr  plainly  ap- 
pear when  the  ownership  of  the 
islands  is  considered.  Purchased  orig- 
inally by  Thomas  Mayhew  in  1641  they 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  fam- 
ily for  nearly  half  a  century.  Before 
his  death  they  were  conveyed  to  pur- 
chasers who  were  never  associatd  with 
Marthas  Vineyard  but  whose  names 
are  illustrious  in  the  colonial  history 
of  Dartmouth. 

Penikese  was  transferred  in  1686 
to  Daniel  Wilcox  and  soon  after  to 
Peleg  Slocum  by  whose  descendants  it 
was  owned  for  over   a   century. 

Cuttyhunk  was  purchased  in  1674 
by  Peleg  Sanford,  Peleg  Smith,  Ralph 
Earle  and  Thomas  Ward,  who  were 
well  known  in  the  affairs  of  Newport, 
and  they  conveyed  the  island  to  Peleg 
Slocum,  in  whose  family  it  was  held 
until  in  1S69  Otis  Slocum  conveyed 
it  to  the  Cuttyhunk  club.  At  one  time 
it  was  called  Sanford's  Island  after 
one   of  its   owners. 

Nashawena  was  sold  to  the  same 
four  men,  and  among  the  subsequent 
owners  were  Slocums,  Wrightingtons 
and  Rowlands,  and  in  169  8  it  was 
called  Slocum's  island.  In  1860  the 
entire  island  was  acquired  by  Captain 
Edward   Merrill. 

Pasque  was  purchased  by  Daniel 
Wilcox  and  by  him  conveyed  in  1696 
to  Abraham  Tucker  family  until  1S66 
when  it  was  secured  by  the  Pasque 
Island  club.  For  several  generations 
it  was  well  known  as  Tucker's  island. 

Naushon  and  the  small  dependen- 
cies nearby  were  purchased  by  the 
Winthrops  and  later  by  the  Bowdoins 
who  founded  the  college  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  and  it  was  held  by  them 
until  1S43  when  a  part  interest  was 
purchased  by  Wililam  W.  Swain  of 
New  Bedford  and  the  entire  island  was 
later  owned   by  John   M.    Forbes. 

So  it  clearly  appears  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  land-owners  of  Dartmouth 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Elizabeth  islands.  At 
a  time  when  there  is  such  keen  inter- 


est in  Indian  place  names  and  their 
meanings,  it  is  opportune  to  consitk-r 
the  designations  assigned  to  these 
islands    by    the   red    men. 

There  has  been  considerable  lib- 
erty in  changing  names  in  this  local- 
ity. The  body  of  water  which  Gos- 
nold  called  a  sound  was  designated  in 
1686  by  Governor  Mayhew  as  'Monu- 
ment Bay,'  the  name  probably  being 
put  another  form  of  'Manomet.'  Later 
ir  was  renamed  'Buzzards  Bay,'  but 
why  or  by  whom  has  not  been  ex- 
plained. Gosnold  named  the  western- 
most island  'Elizabeth's  Island,'  and 
during  the  following  century  this 
name  was  appropriated  to  the  entire 
group  but  the  author  of  th's  change 
has  not  been  discovered.  The  Indian 
group  name  met  a  singular  fate,  which 
will   now   be  explained.      * 

While  these  islands  were  still  a 
part  of  the  New  York  colony,  in  167  9. 
the  authorities  at  Plymouth  obtained 
the  testimony  of  an  Indian  named  'Old 
Hope'  which  contained  some  impor- 
tant statements.  He  says  the  collective 
group  name  when  the  English  came  to 
this    region,    was    'Xashanow.'  This 

name  is  derived  from  a  well  known 
Algonquin  word  meaning  'between' 
and  is  the  basis  of  such  names  as 
Shawmut  and  Nashua.  It  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  this  chain  of  islands  is 
between  the  bay  and  the  sound.  The 
first  liberty  assumed  by  the  English 
with  this  appropriate  name  was  to 
abandon  it  altogether  and  substitute 
Elizabeth  as  the  group  name.  Then 
they  constructed  two  variations  of  the 
Indian  word,  one,  Naushon  they  ap- 
plied to  the  largest  island,  and  Xash- 
awena  to   the   second    in   size. 

The  Xashanow  islands  are  fifteen 
in  number  and  according  to  Old  Hope 
the  name  of  the  largest  was  Katta- 
mucke,  a  name  found  in  numerous 
locations  occupied  by  the  Algonquin 
nation.  Its  derivation  is  'Keht- 
amaug'  and  means  'the  chief  or  prin- 
cipal fishing  place.'  In  1734.  in  one 
deed,  it  was  designated  as  'Catamuk, 
the  great  island  or  Tarpolin  Cove 
Island.'  The  name  Naushon  was  adopt- 
ed after  1753  when  the  island  was 
purchased   by  the  Bowdoins. 

Between  Naushon  and  the  main- 
land are  two  islands,  the  west  Un- 
cate-na   and   the   east   Xanomessett. 

Uncatena  also  spelled  Uncatincet 
and  Onkatonka  and  paraphrased  by 
modern  fishermen  'Uncle  Timmy',  was 
stated    by    Old   Hope    to    be    'aneck    of 


land  or  little  island  belonging  to  the 
great  island  called  Kattamucke.'  The 
derivation  seems  to  be  'Uhque-kat-am- 
est,'  which  means  'at  the  extremity 
of  the  greatest  fishing-place,'  exactly 
the  definition  given   by  Old   Hope. 

Nanomeset  is  the  island  across  the 
narrow  passage  from  Woods  Hole. 
Possibly  its  location  is  the  origin  of 
its  name.  The  probable  derivation  is 
'Nanah-am-esset'  and  means  'the  iittle 
fishing-place   at   tne   Strait.' 

Wepeckets,  three  in  number,  are 
situated  in  the  bay  southwest  from 
Woods  Hole.  Dr.  Trumbull  stated 
that  'Wepu'  signified  'narrow.'  If  this 
is  the  derivation  the  name  means  'at 
the  Narrows.'  referring  to  the  strait 
at  Woods  Hole. 

Xonohansett  in  16SS  was  described 
as  an  island  near  Tarpolin  Cove.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is:  'Munahan- 
sett'  and  means  'at  the  little  island.' 
.  Pasque  is  found  also  in  the  follow- 
ing forms:  Pesketenneis  and  Pesh- 
chamesset;  the  word  from  which  it  is 
derived  is  the  basis  of  the  names  Pas- 
camensett.  Pasket,  Pascoag  and  Pas- 
saic. The  meaning  is  'to  burst  asun- 
der or  to  divide,'  but  how  this  applies 
to  Pasque  is  not  clear.  To  render 
the  name  appropriate  the  island  must 
divide  something  into  two  parts;  thus 
Pascoag  divides  the  river  into  two 
branches.  The  exact  meaning  of  the 
name  under  consideration  is  still  prob- 
lematical. 

Nashawena  is  merely  a  variation 
of  the  original  group  name  in  another 
form,  the  earliest  on  record  is  Asna- 
wana. 

Cuttyhunk  is  the  name  of  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  group,  and  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  Pohcuttohhunkkoh, 
which  means  'to  dig  up.'  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  comprehend  the  local  sig- 
nification of  the  term.  Dr.  Trumbull 
suggested  that  the  definition  should 
be  'cultivated,'  but  Gosnold  found  the 


island  not  only  barren  and  sterile  but 
'unpeopled  and  disinhabited.'  Some  of 
the  English  sojourners  dug  up  sassa- 
fras and  carried  it  away  to  Europe 
where  it  was  of  considerable  value, 
and  the  name  of  the  island  may  refer 
to  this  circumstance.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  satisfactory  reason 
has  yet  been  given  for  this  designa- 
tion. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is 
an  enclosure  called  'the  Pond.'  The 
beach  separating  this  pond  from  Buz- 
zards bay  was  formerly  called  'Copi- 
cut,'  which  means  'enclosed.'  At  the 
west  end  of  the  island  is  a  small  pond 
with  a  little  rocky  island  in  the  centre 
where  Gosnold's  exploring  party 
camped  for  twenty-two  days  in  May, 
1602,  and  where  the  monument  is  now. 
located.  The  name  of  this  island  is 
'Quack'-  which  means  'Rock-land.  At 
the  east  side  of  the  island  is  a  long 
narrow  neck  probably  once  named 
'Canapitset'  but  this  name  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  strait  separating  Cut- 
tyhunk  from  Nashawena.  A  meaning 
suggested  is  'a  sitting  on  like  a  bird 
on  a  rest,'  which  may  refer  to  the  fact 
that  sea  fowl  resorted  to  this  point  as 
a    resting    place. 

North  of  Cuttyhunk  is  the  island 
called  Penikese  where  Professor  Agas- 
siz  established  a  summer  school,  and 
now  is  the  location  of  the  leper  colony. 
Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Paino- 
chiset,  and  Puanakesset.  A  colloquial 
abbreviation  is  Tunc.'  The  meaning 
has  been  suggested  'at  the  falling  or 
sloping  land.'  but  this  is  no  more  dis- 
tinctive of  this  island  than  others,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  in 
doubt. 

The  principal  names  of  this  group 
have  been  arranged  in  rhyme  as  fol- 
lows: Naushon,  Nonamesset,  Onkaton- 
ka  and  Wepecket,  Nashawena,  Pes- 
quinesse,  Cuttyhunk  and  Penequesse, 


Report  of  the  Publication  Section 


BY 

William  A.  Wing 


Old  Dartmouth  in  contrast  to  those 
who  dwelt  within  its  ancient  bound- 
aries has  known  many  sojourners, 
those  "pilgrims  and  strangers  who 
could  tarry  but  a  night."  Divers  were 
their  calls  and  diverse  their  com- 
ments! 

Perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  was 
John  Brereton  of  the  Gosnold  expedi- 
tion in  1G02.  "We  stood  a  while  like 
men  ravished  at  the  beautie  and  deli- 
cacie  of  this  sweet  life;  for  besides 
divers  cleere  Lakes  of  fresh  water — 
Medowes  very  large,  full  of  greene 
grass,  even  the  most  wooddy  places 
doe  grow  so  distinct  and  apart,  one 
tree  from  another  uupon  greene 
grassie  ground,  somewhat  higher  than 
the  Planes,  as  if  nature  would  show 
herself    above    her    power    artificiael." 

Doughty  Benjamin  Church  in  his 
reminiscences  of  King  Philip's  War 
in  16  7  5  graphically  states  "Appoint- 
ing the  Ruins  of  John  Cooke's  House, 
for  the  place  to  meet  followed  the 
(Indians')  Track  until  they  came  near 
entering  a  miery  Swamp,  was  told  they 
had  discovered  an  abundance  of  In- 
dians. Calling  one  Mr.  Dellano  (Jona- 
than Delano)  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  ground  and  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, were  soon  among  the  thickest 
of  the  Indians  and  perceived  them 
gathering  Hurtle  Berries.  An  Indian 
woman  told  him  if  they  went  that 
way  (towards  Sconticut  Neck)  they 
would  all   be   killed." 

In  1703-4-  Thomas  Story,  an  early 
English  Friend  of  "good  birth  and 
education,"  wrote  of  his  visits.  "We 
lodged  (by  invitation)  with  Peleg 
Slocum,  where  we  were  easy  and  well 
and  next  day  being  the  first  of  the 
week,  went  to  the  meeting  at  Dart- 
mouth, which  was  large  and  the 
blessed  truth  was  over  all  to  the 
glory    of    his    great    name.  Had    an 

appointed  meeting  at  the  house  of 
one  Thomas  Hadaway  (Hathaway)  at 
a  village  called  Cushnet.  north  of 
Dartmouth.  He  was  ensign  to  a  com- 
pany of  militia,  but  both  he  and  his 
wife  (Hebzibeth)  were  ready  to  ad- 
mit of  a  meeting  as  at  some  other 
times    before. 

This  is  not  strange  as  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Hathaway  was  Hepzebeth, 
daughter  of  the  great  Mary  Starbuck, 
ar.  whose  home  in  Nantucket  was  held 
the  first  Friends'  meeting  by  John 
Richardson,  Peleg  Slocum  and  others. 

The  gent'.o  John  Woolman.  whose 
journal  President  Eliot  has  placed  on 


that  small  and  much  discussed  shelf, 
made  visits  in  1747  and  17G9  here, 
but  gives  but  little  detail  regarding 
them.  He  writes  in  1760:  "Was  at 
meetings  in  Dartmouth.  From  there 
sailed  for  Nantucket  with  Anne 
Garnet  and  Mercy  Rodman  of  those 
parts  and  several  other  Friends." 

Major  John  Andre  of  romantic 
memory,  tells  of  the  British  raid  in 
177S  in  rather  partisan  terms:  "We 
had  a  few  men  wounded  by  people 
lurking  in  the  swamps  and  behind 
stone  fences.  The  Rebels  (Ameri- 
cans) carried  from  Bedford  4  pieces 
of  brass  cannon  from  which  they  fired 
a  shot  or  two  as  they  retired  on  the 
Boston  Road.  Three  or  four  men  of 
the  enemy  (Americans)  were  found 
bey-oneted,  one  an  officer.  They  had 
fired  at  the  advance  party  and  were 
not  alert  enough  to  get  off." 

Elias  Hicks  in  1793  writes:  "At- 
tended the  monthly  meeting  at  Appo- 
negansett,  alias  Dartmouth,  which 
proved  a  hard  and  painful  session, 
things  being  much  out  of  order  with 
Friends  there,  most  .of  the  young 
people  and  some  of  those  that  were 
older  were  very  raw  and  ungovern- 
able so  that  the  meeting  was  much 
interrupted  by  an  almost  continual 
going  in  and  out,  although  frequently 
reproved  for  it  " 

Elias  Hicks's  teachings  were  some- 
what at  variance  with  that  meeting, 
which  may  account  somewhat  for  the 
uncomplimentary  description.  How- 
ever, "Rode  to  New  Bedford'  in  com- 
pany wilh  our  beloved  Friend  Thomas 
Rotch,  and  stayed  at  his  house, 
where  had  a  cordial  reception  and 
kind  entertainment  from  him  and  his 
beloved  wife  (Charity  Rodman),  who 
appeared  to  be  hopeful  and  young 
Friends. 

The  next  day  we  attended  their 
monthly  meeting,  which  proved  a  very 
comfortable  and  edifying  season.  This 
monthly  meeting  was  but  newly 
settled  and  Friends  appeared  desir- 
ous of  improvement  and  there  were 
a  number  of  prominent  young  Friends 
in  the  place. 

About  1S05-06  John  James  Audu- 
bon took  passage  to  New  York  on  the 
New  Bedford  Brig  Hope  (belonging 
to  Isaac  Howland  &  Son)  bound  for 
Nantes.  The  captain  had  recently 
been  married,  and  when  the  vessel 
feached  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford. 
Audubon  writes:  "Leaks  were  discov- 
ered  which   necessitated   a  week's  de- 


lay  to  repair,  for  (Audobon  avers) 
the  captain  had  holes  bored  in  the 
vessel's  sides  below  the  water  line  to 
gain  an  excuse  to  spend  a  few  more 
days  with  his  bride."  We  regret  thai 
as  yet,  owing  to  a  lack  of  certain  cus- 
tom house  accounts  the  name  of  the 
captain   is   not   certain. 

Audubon  says  he  did  not  mind  the 
delay,  but  enjoyed  himself  extremely 
rowing-  about   the   beautiful   harbor. 

In  after  years  he  knew  New  Bed- 
ford  very   well   and   numbered   among 


his  friends  here  James  Arnold,  Joseph 
Grinnell.  William  T.  Russell,  and 
Charles  W.    Morgan. 

These  brief  extracts  of  travellers' 
impressions  during  two  centuries,  now 
almost  forgotten  footnotes  in  the  his- 
tory of  Old  Dartmouth,  are  but  sug- 
gestions of  what  we  would  preserve 
by  our  publication  section.  Anything 
in  reminiscence,  diary,  letter  or  docu- 
ment that  may  throw  a  gleam  of  light 
upon  a  hitherto  unseen  or  dimmed  bit 
of    Old    Dartmouth's    history. 


Report  of  the  Educational  Section 


BY 


Elizabeth  Watson 


The  object  of  the  education  section 
Tor  the  past  year  has  been  the  same 
as  reported  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing— the  education  and  entertainment 
of  the  school  children  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth. From  time  to  time,  as  it 
seems  practicable,  classes  of  school 
children  and  their  teachers  are  in- 
vited to  the  rooms  of  the  society, 
where  the  various  collections  are 
shown  and  all  possible  inlormation 
given. 

Owing  to  circumstances  not  many 
schools  have  as  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  us;  but  we  hope  during 
the  spring  that  much  more  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

In  January  the  children  and 
teachers      of     the      Westport     schools 


spent  a  morning  at  the  rooms,  and 
later  over  a  hundred  of  the  Dart- 
mouth scholars  came  with  their 
teachers.  Both  occasions  were  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  and  interesting  to  the 
visitors   and   the   committee. 

By  invitation  .  of  the  committee, 
Miss  Irene  Belanger,  of  the  last  grad- 
uating class  of  the  High  school,  read 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, her  Bourne  prize  essay.  It  was 
on  local  history,  and  was  suggested  by 
a  visit  to  the  historical  rooms.  It 
was  one  of  the  many  gratifying  re- 
sults of  the  efforts  of  this  committee 
to  make  the  historical  collection  of 
value  and  interest  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration. 


IO 


Report  of  the  Photograph  Section 


BY 

William  A.  Wing 


In  1704  John  Russell,  one  of  the 
"Russell  Twins."  married  Rebecca 
Ricketson  in  "Friends  Way."  Their 
ancient  certificate  signed  by  them  and 
the  witnesses,  early  settlers  and 
founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Old  Dartmouth,  was  tucked  away  f-*r 
considerably  over  a  eenturj  in  an  an- 
tique pocketbook  in  one  of  the  old- 
time  homesteads.  Afterwards  it  was 
borrowed  by  one  whom  it  interested 
so  much  it  was  not  returned  for 
years,  then  later  it  was  given  a  de- 
scendant, who  had  a  photograph 
made.  John  and  Rebecca  Russell's 
son  Daniel  wedded  in  J  740  Edith 
Howland.  Their  certificate  contained 
the  signatures  of  the  ancestors  of  many 
of  our  members,  but  most  blank 
places  available  were  utilized  for 
"casting  accompts."  It  was  torn  and 
crumbled  and  would  have  been 
burned  as  waste  paper  bu1:  was  res- 
cued just  in  time,  and  has  now  been 
photographed. 

Elizabeth    Russell,    the    daughter   of 


John  and  Rebecca,  married  Abraham 
Tucker,  Jr.  Their  son,  James  Tucker, 
married  in  1741  Ruth  Tucker.  Their 
marriage  certificate  is  that  of  the 
third  generation  from  Johr;  and  Re- 
becca Russell,  perhaps  an  unequalled 
instance  of  such  papers,  one  genera- 
tion after  another.  On  each  one  has 
John  Russell  signed,  once  as  the 
young  bridegroom,  in  later  years  that 
as  the  father  of  the  groom,  a"hd 
again  as  the  grandfather  of  his  oldest 
daughter's  son.  A  photograph  of  this 
one  was  made  after  some  urgent  so- 
licitation. It  is  only  such  that  kept 
this  interesting  manuscript  from  be- 
ing sent  to  descendants  living  in  San 
Francisco  just  before  the  fire.  Its 
probable   fate   is   too  apparent. 

Thus  after  various  vicissitudes  our 
photograph  section  has  preserved 
permanently  for  the  future  genera- 
tions these  three  ancient  documents 
of  so  much  meaning  in  the  history  of 
Old   Dartmouth. 


OLD  DARTMOUTH 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


No.  29 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building, 
Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  June  30,  1910. 


THE  SLOCUM  HOUSE  AT  BARNEY'S  JOY 

By  Henry  Howland  Crapo 


[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the 
Society  quarterly  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  each  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  also  at  Hutchinson's  Book  Store.] 
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PROCEEDINGS 


TWENTY- EIGHTH  MEETING 


Old   Dartmouth   Historical  Society 


!N    THEIR    BUILDING 

WATER    STREET,    NEW   BEDFORD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


JUNE  30,     1910 


The  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  So- 
ciety met  in  their  building  Thursday 
evening  and  the  members  listened  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  of 
the  year,  read  by  Henry  H.  Crapo,  and 
having  as  its  title  "The  Slocum  House 
at  Barney's  Joy.'.' 

President  Edmund  Wood,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  outdoor  meetings  formerly 
held  by  the  society,  said:  "These  field 
meetings  were  interesting,  in  so.  far  as 
they  were  held  on  the  site  of  some 
building  with  historical  associations, 
,or  with  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
original  settlement  of  Old  Dartmouth. 

Since  we  have  come  into  posses- 
sion of  this  building,  the  society  has 
grown  proud,  and  we  have  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  meet  among  our 
own  household  gods.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  is  entirely 
wise,  and  the  president  would  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  well  to  have  a 


regular  meeting  outside  of  our  own 
building.  An  added  enthusiasm  is 
gained  by  any  body  meeting  with  the 
incentive  which  surrounds  being 
present  on  the  scene  of  interesting- 
events,  and  the  opportunity  of  getting 
acquainted  which  accompanies  the 
breaking  of  bread  with  each  other, 
even   if   it  is   from   a    picnic   basket. 

Within  a  short  time,  two  delega- 
tions from  other  historical  societies 
have  visited  us.  Being  as  yet  a  youth- 
ful organization,  we  have  not  exhaust- 
ed the  places  within  our  own  terri- 
tory, while  the  older  societies  have 
exhausted  the  treasures  near  at 
home. 

The  members  of  the  Dynn  Historical 
Society  who  recently  visited  this  city 
were  much  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  So- 
ciety had  accomplished  so  much  with- 
in   so    short   an    existence." 
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The  Slocum  House  at  Barney's  Joy 


BY 


Henry  Howland  Crapo 


Whence  came  "Old  Gyles  Slocom," 
an  early  settler  of  Portsmouth  on  the 
Island  of  "Acquidneck"  I  know  not. 
Somebody  has  hazarded  the  guess 
that  he  "came  over"  from  Somerset- 
shire in  1638.  The  tradition  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Anthony  Slocum  of" 
Taunton  I  am  well  satisfied  is  incor- 
rect. Anthony  Slocum.  like  Ralph 
Russell,  are  unverified  myths  in  con- 
nection with  old  Dartmouth.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  either  of  them  ever 
settled  in  Dartmouth,  even  for  a  short 
period,  or  that  they  had  aught  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  the  iron 
forge  at  Russells  Mills.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  definite  information 
about  both  of  these  men  and  their 
connections  with  the  iron  industry  of 
Taunton  in  1652  and  subsequently.  I 
rather  regret  that  the  thrill  which, 
as  a  child,  1  often  experienced  in 
crossing  the  stone  arched  bridge  near 
the  old  Apponagansett  meeting  house 
was  unjustified.  I  had  been  told  that 
tradition  had  it  that  Anthony  Slocum, 
an  ancestor  of  mine,  was  there  toma- 
hawked by  the  Indians  as  he  was 
crossing  the  bridge.  Not  only  am  I 
now  convinced  that  he  was  no  an- 
cestor of  mine,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  old 
bridge,  or  any  bridge,  existed  at  the 
time  when  Anthony  Slocum  could 
have  been  in  Dartmouth,  but  a  still 
more  conyincing,  not  to  say  conclu- 
sive, consideration  is  that  this  same 
Anthony  Slocum  was  lording  it  as  a 
Count  Palatine  in  Albemarle  County, 
North  Carolina,  some  thirty  years  af- 
ter his  supposed  residence  in  Dart- 
mouth. * 

In  1670  Anthony  Slocum  petitioned 
the  court  presided  over  by  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  Carteret,  Esquire,  gov- 
ernor and  commander  in  chief  of 
Carolina  for  the  return  of  his  hat 
which  he  had  lost,  perhaps,  on  the 
voyage  from  New  England  to  his  new 
home.  It  was  ordered  by  the  court 
that  "he  have  his  hatt  delivered  by  ye 
fisherman  at  Roanok.  he  paying  the 
fee."  In  1679  Anthony  Slocum  ap- 
pears as  an  "Esquire,"  a  member  of 
the  Palatine  Court  for  the  County  of 
Albemarle,  and  he   remained  a  mem- 


ber of  this  court  until  at  least  as  late 
as  16S4.  In  1680  "Anthony  Slocumb, 
Esqr.  one  of  the  "Lds  Proprs  Deputies 
aged  ninety  years  or  thereabouts," 
made  a  deposition  in  regard  to  some 
"rotten    tobacco." 

His  will  dated  in  1688,  and  pro- 
bated in  16S9,  making  him  almost  a 
centenarian,  establishes  the  fact,  ap- 
parently beyond  question,  that  he  was 
the  same  Anthony  Slocum  who  was 
surveyor  of  highways  in  Taunton  as 
late  as  1662,  since  it  provides  for  cer- 
tain grandchildren  by  the  name  of 
Gilbert  concerning  whom  Anthonv 
had  previously  written  a  letter,  still 
preserved,  to  his  "brother-in-law"  Wil- 
liam Harvey  of  Taunton.  His  will  is 
a  lengthy  document  reciting  his  fam- 
ily relations  and  devising  his  property 
to  his  children  by  name,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly strange  indeed  that  if  he  had  a 
son  Giles  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Is- 
land, he  should  not  even  have  men- 
tioned him.  Moreover,  the  dates  re- 
lating to  Anthony  Slocum  and  Giles 
Slocum  would  not  indicate  that  they 
were  father  and  son.  If  they  were  of 
kin  they  were  more  probably  brothers. 

Giles  Slocum  of  Portsmouth,  at  all 
events,  is  the  unquestioned  progenitor 
of  the  Slocums  of  old  Dartmouth.  His 
name  appears  many  times  in  the  rec- 
ords of  Portsmouth,  where  he  was 
certainly  living  in  164  8,  and  probably 
earlier,  and  died  in  1682.  He  and  his 
wife  Joan  had  nine  children  from  two 
of  whom,  Peleg  the  sixth  child,  and 
Eliezer  the  ninth,  I  descend.  Old  Giles 
and  his  wife  were  early  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Giles 
evinced  that  association  of  piety 
and  good  business  sense,  common 
among  Friends.  He  became  an  ex- 
tensive land  owner  in  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Jersey,  and  purchased  three- 
quarters  of  an  original  share  in  the 
Dartmouth  purchase.  By  his  will,  in 
which  he  describes  himself  as  "Gyles 
Slocum  now  of  the  Towne  of  Ports- 
mouth in  Road  Island  and  ye  King's 
Providence  Plantation  of  New  Eng- 
land in  America,  sinnair."  he  devises 
to  his  son  Peleg  one-half  of  a  share 
and  to  his  son  Eliezer  one-quarter  of 
a   share   of   "the   land   lying   in   Dart- 
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mouth,"  and  after  making  provision 
for  his  wife  and  children  and  grand- 
children gives  "unto  my  loving  friends 
the  people  of  God  called  Quakers 
feme  pounds  lawful  moneys  of  New 
England." 

Peleg  Slocum  had  probably  been 
ill  Dartmouth  before  his  father's 
death.  He  took  up  his  father's  in- 
terest and  "sat  down"  on  the  neck  of 
land  at  the  confluence  of  Paskaman- 
sett  River  with  Buzzards  Bay  whicn. 
has  since  been  known  as  Slocums 
Neck.  His  mansion  house  stood  near 
the  home  of  Paul  Barker  and  after 
its  demolition  was  long  known  as  "the 
old  chimney  place."  Of  Peleg  Slocum, 
that  "honest  publick  Friend,"  and  his 
wife  Mary  Holder,  our  secretary  has 
given  a  most  interesting  sketch  in  the 
third    publication    of    this    Society. 

Eliezer  was  ten  years  younger 
than  his  brother  Peleg,  and  the  baby 
of  the  family.  He  was  born  in  1664. 
As  a  boy  he  grew  up  in  his  father's 
home  in  Portsmouth.  The  older 
brothers  and  sisters  had  married  and 
left  the  homestead.  Then  came  to  the 
household  a  maiden  ycleped  Elephel 
Fitzgerald,  the  daughter,  so  the  story 
goes,  of  The  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of 
Kildare.  It  is  a  pretty  story  so  we 
may  as  well  believe  it.  This  story 
explains  the  presence  of  this  blossom 
from  so  stately  a  tree  in  the  rough 
home  of  a  Quaker  pioneer  of  Rhode 
Island   in   the  following   fashion. 

Once  upon  a  time,  which,  since 
nobody  can  dispute  us,  we  might  as 
well  say  was  the  year  167  0,  an  Eng- 
lish army  officer  fell  in  love  with  a 
fair  Geraldine.  The  Geraldines  as  a 
race  had  no  love  for  the  English,  re- 
membering how  Lord  Thomas,  the 
son  of  the  great  earl,  known  as  "Silk- 
en Thomas,"  with  his  five  uncles  on 
February  3rd,  1536,  were  hung  at  Ty- 
burn as  traitors  of  the  deepest  dye 
because  of  their  fierce  resentment  of 
the  English  domination  of  Erin. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  be  sure,  after- 
wards, repealed  the  attainder  and  re- 
stored the  title  and  family  estates. 
but  the  Fitzgeralds,  descendants  of 
kings  (like  most  Irishmen),  never 
forgave.  And  so  the  earl  for 
the  time  bemg,  acting  the  part 
of  "heavy  father,"  forbade  the 
marriage.  He  probably  stamped 
around  the  stage  thumping  his 
cane.  They  always  do.  Where- 
upon, quite  in  accord  with  the  con- 
ventions of  such  tales,  the  young  peo- 
ple eloped.  They  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  America,  bringing  with  them  a 
young  sister  of  the  bride,  our  Lady 
Elephel. 

Perhaps  the  earl,  in  the  manner 
of  Lord  Ullin,  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  "sore  dismayed, 
through  storm  and  shade  his  child  he 


did     discover"    as    she    embarked     to 
cross  the  raging  ocean. 
"  'Come     back!      Come     back!*     he    may 
have    cried 

Across    the    stormy    water, 
'And    I'll    forgo   mv   Irish   pride, 

My  daughter!  Oh!   my  daughter!'" 

The  Ullin  girl  only  tried  to  cross 
a  ferry  with  her  Highland  chief,  if 
you  remember,  yet  of  the  noble  fa- 
ther's piercing  cries,  Tom  Campbell 
says: 

"  "fwas    vain.     The    loud    waves    lashed 
the   shore, 

Return   or  aid   preventing, 
The    waters   wild    went    o'er   his    child 

And   he   was  left   lamenting." 

Fortunately  my  grandmother  Ele- 
phel and  her  sister  set  forth  in  more 
favorable  weather,  and  although  she 
may,  perhaps,  have  left  her  noble  sire 
lamenting,  the  w'aters  of  the  Atlantic 
did  not  go  "o'er  her,"  and  she  made  a 
safe  landing  on  this  side. 

In  what  manner  our  little  Irish 
lady  was  separated  from  her  sis- 
ter, and  came  to  find  a  home  in  the 
simple  household  of  Giles  Slocum.  in 
Portsmouth  the  tradition  sayeth  not. 
"Irish  maids"  were  not  commonly  em- 
ployed in  those  early  days,  and  even 
in  later  times  "Irish  maids"  were  sel- 
dom earls'  daughters.  None  the 
less  it  is  probable  that  the  Lady 
Elephel  did  in  fact  serve  in  a  "do- 
mestic capacity"  in  the  household  of 
the  old  people  whose  daughters  had 
all    married   and    left   the    home. 

That  the  youthful  Eliezer  should 
fall  in  love  with  the  stranger  maiden 
was,  of.  course,  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. That  the  Quaker  parents  should 
be  scandalized  at  the  thought  of  an 
alliance  so  unequivocally  "out  of  meet- 
ing," the  little  lady,  doubtless  being 
a  Romanist,  was  equally  to  be  fore- 
seen. The  young  people  were  stern- 
ly chided  and  forbidden  to  foregather. 
There  are  stories  of  this  Portsmouth 
courtship  which  have  found  their  way 
down  through  more  than  two  cen- 
turies that  hint  of  the  incarceration 
of  the  maiden  in  the  smoke  house, — 
not  at  the  time,  let  us  hope,  in  opera- 
tion for  the  curing  of  hams  or  her- 
rings,— and  of  the  daring  Quaker 
Romeo  scaling  the  roof  by  night  and 
prating  down  the  chimney  of  love 
and  plans  to  hoodwink  the  old  folks. 
Possibly  he  did  not  say, 
"She  speaks! 
Ah!     speak     again,     bright     angel!     for 

thou    art 
As    glorious    as    this    night,    being    o'er 

my    head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto     the     white     upturned     wondering 

eyes 
Of   mortals,    that    fall   back   to    gaze   on 

him. 
When      he     bestrides     the     lazy-pacing 

clouds, 
And  sails   upon   the   bosom   of  the  air!" 


Probably  he  did  not  use  those  pre- 
cise words,  yet  doubtless  he  felt  them 
in  much  the  same  way  as  did  the 
inspired  Montague.  Indeed  such  glow- 
ing panegerics  of  the  free  vault  of 
the  heavens  might  have  proved  a 
bit  irritating  to  the  fair  one  impris- 
oned in  her  sepulchral  and  ashy  dun-  . 
geon.  And  yet  if  she  did  not  say, 
"Eliezer,  Oh!  Wherefore  art  thou. 
Eliezer  Slocum.  the  Quaker!"  her  sen- 
timents were  unquestionably  identical 
with  those  of  the  fair  Capulet.  Elie- 
zer  appears  to  have  inherited  a  more 
practical  turn  of  mind  than  the  love- 
sick Montague, — since  he  crawled 
down  the  chimney  and  rescued  the 
maiden.  Just  hew  he  managed  it  is 
not  explained.  The  door  was  mani- 
festly locked.  Perhaps  he  boosted 
her  up  the  chimney.  At  all  events 
these  Portsmouth  lovers  succeeded  in 
arranging  matters  far  more  satisfac- 
torily than  did  their  prototypes  of 
Verona.  And  so  they  were  married 
before  they  were  twenty  and  came 
to  Dartmouth  and  lived  happily  ever 
afterwards. 

The  quarter  share  which  Eliezer 
derived  from  old  Giles  he  took  up 
near  his  brother  Peleg,  farther  down 
the  Neck  at  a  place  called  "Barne's 
Joy."  He  and  Elephel  were  living 
there,  it  would  seem,  prior  to  1684. 
In  1694  Eliezer  and  his  brother  Fe- 
leg  are  named  as  Proprietors  of  Dart- 
mouth in  the  confirmatory  deed  of 
Governor  Bradford.  Eliezer's  share 
would  have  amounted  to  something 
like  four  hundred  acres.  The  title 
to  his  homestead  farm,  however,  was 
not  confirmed  to  him  until  Novem- 
ber 11th,  1710,  by  the  "committee 
appoynted  by  her  Majestie's  Justices 
of  ye  Quarter  Sessions,"  William  Man- 
chester, Samuel  Hammond  and  Ben- 
jamin Crane.  The  farm  in  the  lay- 
out is  described  as  the  farm  on  which 
"the  said  Eliezer  is  now  living."  It 
contained  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
acres.  It  is  described  as  being  "on 
ye  west'  side  of  Paskamai.sett  river 
on  ye  eastward  side  of  Barnsess  Joy." 
It  seems  that  in  addition  to  the  rights 
Eliezer  derived  from  his  father  he 
was  entitled  by  purchase  to  sixty 
acres  in  the  rigkt  of  Edward  Doty 
and  nine  acres  in  the  right  of  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  old  Plymouth  wor- 
thies. 

In  what  year  he  built  the  man- 
sion house  I  know  not.  It  seems 
probable  that  it  was  built  about  1700. 
Subsequently  not  long  before  Eliezer's 
death  in  1727  he  built  "a  new  addi- 
tion," an  ell  to  the  west  of  the  main 
structure.  By  what  means  Eliezer 
acquired  so  ample  a  store  of  worldly 
goods  is  not  readily  comprehended. 
'  It  is  evident,  however,  that  among 
the  very  simple  Friends  of  his  ac- 
quaintance    he     was       considered     re- 


markably "well  to  do."  His  house 
was  a  "mansion."  He  doubtless  had  a 
few  silver  spoons,  possibly  a  silver 
tankard,  and  he  had  cash.  When  he 
died  in  1727  his  estate  was  appraised 
at  £5790,  18s,  lid,  of  which  £G65  was 
personal,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been 
exclusive  of  the  gifts  he  made  to 
his  children  before  his  death.  This 
is  a  large  sum  for  those  days.  It 
may  be  that  this  appraisal  was  in 
"old  tenor,"  a  somewhat  inflated  cur- 
rency in  Massachusetts  prior  to  IT:; 7, 
yet,  even  so,  it  still  indicates  a  mar- 
vellous accumulation  of  wealth  for  a 
"yeoman."  I  regret  to  say  that  one 
of  the  learned  historians  of  this  So- 
ciety is  inclined  to  believe  that  my 
honored  ancestor,  Peleg  Slocum.  that 
conspicuously  "honest  publick  Friend," 
was  not  only  a  farmer,  but  a  mer- 
chant "on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law," 
in  fact  a  smuggler,  and  that  his  fa- 
mous "shalop"  wa.s  not  always  used 
for  errands  of  "religious  concernment," 
but  in  a  very  profitable  contraband 
trade.  His  inventory  certainly  indi- 
cates that  he  was  somewhat  mys- 
teriously a  "trader."  His  brother 
Eliezer  very  likely  may  have  joined 
in  t*ese  mercantile  enterprises.  In- 
deed there  has  always  clung  about 
the  old  farm  at  Barney's  Joy  a  flavor 
of   slaves   and    smuggling. 

The  Lady  Elephel,  whose  hard  la- 
bor and  frugality  had  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  this  store  of  wealth,  com- 
paring herself  with  her  neighbors, 
may  have  been"  justilied  in  feeling 
that  she  was  "well  set  up."  Yet  there 
was  one  crisis  in  her  life  when  her 
plain  home  and  country  fare  must 
have  seemed  humble  indeed  in  her 
eyes.  It  was  all  a  wonderful  romance, 
the  coming  of  that  sister  who  took 
her  from,  her  father's  castle  and  leav- 
ing her  with  Giles  Slocum  went  away 
to  New  Amsterdam  with  her  English 
husband,  prospered  and  became  a  lady 
of  high  fashion  and  degree.  So  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  Slocums 
Neck  is  the  entrv  of  this  great  lady 
in  her  coach  and  four,  with  postil- 
lions maybe,  that  unto  this  day  the 
tale  is  told  by  the  great-great-grand- 
children of  the  "Neckers."  The  pro- 
gress of  the  coach  through  the  sandy 
roads  was  probably  sutliciently  slow 
and  majestic  to  permit  of  all  the 
neighbors  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  personage  in  her  silks  and 
flounces,  with  bepowdered  hair,  and, 
I  fondly  trust,  patches  upon  her  fair 
cheeks,  and  jewels  in  her  ears.  When 
the  ponderous  coach  bumped  down 
the  narrow  lane  and  drew  up  before 
the  door  of  the  Barney's  Joy  house, 
the  excitement  of  its  inmates  must 
have  been  intense.  As  the  Lady 
Elephel,  in  her  severely  demure 
garb,  welcomed  her  gorgeous  sister 
to    her    simple    home,    and    they    "fell 


into  each  other's  arms"  (at  least  I 
hope  they  did),  I  wonder  did  their 
thoughts  hie  back  to  Kildare  and 
their  fathers'  castle  in  the  green 
isle  of  their  birth?  The  little 
granddaughter,  Ann  Slocum,  who  af- 
terwards married  Job  Almy  and  was 
the  grandmother  of  my  great  grand- 
mother, Anne  Almy  Chase  Slocum, 
may  have  stood  entranced  by  the 
doorstep  as  the  gloriously  bedecked 
creature  entered  and  was  escorted  to 
the  "great  low  room." 

Eliezer  Slocum  died  on  the  "11th 
day  of  the  first  month,  called  Marcn. 
in  the  13th  year  of  his  majestie's 
King  George  his  reign  1726-7."  By  his 
will  he  gave  to  his  beloved  wife  Ele- 
phel  20  pounds  per  annum,  and  all  his 
household  goods  and  furniture,  and 
"one  mare  which  she  commonly  rides 
together  with  her  furniture,"  and  two 
cows  "which  shall  be  kept  at  the 
proper  cost  and  charge  of  my  execu- 
tors"; also  an  Indian  girl  named  Dor- 
cas, and  various  other  Hems,  and 
then  provides  as  follows,  viz.: 

"Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Ele- 
phel,  my  beloved  wife,  the  great  low 
room  in  my  dwelling  house,  with  the 
two  bedrooms  belonging,  together 
with  the  chamber  over  it  and  the 
bedrooms  belonging  thereto,  and  the 
garett,  and  also  what  part  of  the 
new  addition  she  shaJl  choose  and 
one  half  of  the  cellar  during  her 
natural  life."  The  floor  plan  of  the  old 
house  which  our  secretary  has  in  his 
possession  enables  one  to  understand 
this  very  liberal  provision  for  the 
widow. 

His  farm  he  divides  into  three 
parts,  giving  the  northerly  part  of 
about  100  acres  to  his  son  Elieze*. 
"where  his  dwelling  house  stands." 
This  tract  in  more  modern  times  has 
been  known  as  the  "Henry  Allen 
farm."  It  was  there  doubtless  that 
little  Ann  was  born,  and  there  married 
Job  Almy.  To  his  son  Ebenezer  he  gave 
"that  southerly  part  of  my  homestead 
farm  on  which  my  dwelling  house  now 
stands."  This  of  course  refers  to  the 
old  house.  The  "middle  part"  between 
the  northerly  and  southerly  parts,  to- 
gether with  stock  and  money  and  gear 
he  gave  to  both'  sons  to  be  equally 
divided.  Naturally  Ebenezer  took  the 
southerly  portion   of  this  middle  part. 

There  is  a  rather  quaintly  phrased 
section  of  this  will  of  Eliezer  Slocum 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting. 
After  giving  to  Benjamin  Slocum,  a 
grandson,  £100  and  a  salt  marsb  an  i 
a  fresh  meadow,  the  will  proceeds, 
"And  whereas,  Maribah  Slocum,  the 
widow  of  my  son  Benjamin,  being 
with  child,  if  the  same  prove  a  male 
child,  I  then  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  same  male  child  (as  yet  not  born) 
a  tract  of  land   lying  near  John  Ker- 


by's  with  a  dwelling  house  and  or- 
chard thereon,  and  also  a  tract  of 
land  lying  in  Aarons  Countrey,  so 
called,  and  also  one  tract  of  land  lying 
on  the  side  and  joining  Coaksett  river, 
and  also  two  acres  of  meadow  lying 
near  Guinney  Island,  and  also  two 
.acres  of  cedar  swamp  in  Quanpoge 
Swamp,  he  the  said  male  child  paying 
unto  his  brother  Benjamin  £250.  But 
if  the  child  which  is  not  yet  born 
should  prove  a  female  child  all  tr»e 
inheritance  I  have  here  given  to  it, 
being  a  male  child,  shall  be  given  tj 
Benjamin  Slocum,  the  said  Benjamin 
paying  his  sister  £50  when  she  be- 
comes 1  8  years  of  age."  He  also  gives 
£200  for  the  "bringing  up"  of  these 
two   grandchildren. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  "it"  proved  to  be  a  male 
child.  His  name  was  John.  He  mar- 
ried Martha  Tillinghast  and  became  a 
highly  respected  and  prosperous  citi- 
zen of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  leaving 
many    descendants. 

The  widow  Elephel  lived  with  her 
son  Ebenezer  in  the  homestead  for 
twenty-one  years  after  her  ,husband's 
death,  dying  in  1748  and  disposing  by 
her  will  of  beds  and  silver  spoons, 
brass  kettles  and  hand-irons,  not  for- 
getting that  male  grandchild  John  an  1 
his  brother  Benjamin,  and  giving  the 
residue  of  her  estate,  which  was  con- 
siderable for  a  widow,  to  her  eldest 
daughter  Meribah  Ricketson,  wife  of 
William.  A  year  or  two  later  Ebenezer 
desiring  to  remove  back  to  Ports- 
mouth, perhaps  to  be  nearer  the 
"meetings,"  his  wife  Bathsheba  (Hull) 
joining,  conveyed  his  farm  at  Barney's 
Joy  of  220  acres  to  his  cousin  Peleg 
Slocum,  the  father  of  Williams  Slo- 
cum, my  great  grandfather.  The  date 
of  the  deed  is  March  20th.  1750.  The 
consideration  is  two  thousand  pounds. 
This  seems  an  amazing  price  to  pay  for 
a  farm  on  Slocum's  Neck.  It  is  also  to 
be  wondered  how  Peleg  Slocum  who 
was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age  was 
able  to  put  up  the  price.  To  be  sure 
he  was  one  of  three  sons  of  his  father 
Peleg,  who  was  one  of  four  sons  of 
his  father  Peleg,  that  "honest  publick 
friend,"  whose  estate  in  acres  had 
been  considerable,  and  whose  profits 
from  his  mysterious  "trading"  had 
been  large,  and  yet,  even  so,  two 
thousand  pounds  was  a  "terrible  sight 
of  money"    in  those  days. 

No  doubt  the  farm  at  Barney's  Joy 
was  an  immensely  profitable  one.  The 
ground  had  been  cleared  and  culti- 
vated for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  The  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Paskamansett  were  plentiful  They 
were  caught  in  great  quantities,  land- 
ed at  Deep  Water  Point,  and  placed 
thickly  on  the  soil.  It  was  a  case  of 
what    is    now    called    "intensified    fer- 
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tilization."  The  crops  were  doubtless 
many  times  as  abundant  as  the  clever- 
est Portuguese  of  today  could  raise. 
Then,  too,  the  Island  of  Cuttyhunk, 
at  one  time  known  as  Slocum's  Isl- 
and, afforded  good  grazing  for  the 
cattle  in  summer.  The  cattle  were 
taken  over  in  boats  each  spring,  and 
in  the  autumn  brought  home  and  the 
increase  sold.  Yet  admitting  the  advan- 
tages of  this  farm  of  two  hundred  acres, 
much  of  which,  after  all,  was  ledge, 
salt  marsh,  and  sand,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Peleg  Slocum  had  the 
courage  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds 
for  it  in  the  year  17  50.  Its  present  value 
is  predicated  solely  upon  its  exception- 
al scenic  beauty.  It  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite place  of  sojourn  of  Robert 
Swain  Gifford,  the  artist,  who  has 
produced  its  autumn  glories  on  many 
a  canvas.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  Peleg  Slocum  purchased 
the  farm  for  esthetic  reasons.  He 
demonstrated,  at  all  events,  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  about,  since  he 
prospered  abundantly  and  lived  for 
many  years  on  the  old  place  keeping 
up    its    traditions   of   onulence. 

It  was  in  the  old  mansion  house 
on  this  farm  that  the  first  president 
of  this  society,  William  Wallace  Crapo, 
was  born,  in  1S30.  He  remembers  the 
old  house  well  and  his  grandfather's 
family  who  dwelt  there.  It  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  Without  doubt  at 
the  time  when  he  recalls  it  as  it  was 
when  the  marvelous  coach  drew  up 
before  it  and  the  two  noble  Fitzger- 
alds  were  reunited.  It  was  a  pictur- 
esque and  pleasing  structure  well  set. 
A  sheltered  meadow  sloped  down- 
ward from  its  southern  front  to  the 
salt  pond  and  the  winding  inlets  of 
the  river.  From  the  windows  one 
looked  out  over  the  meadow,  where 
beneath  a  huge  willow  tree  was  the 
family  coach,  to  the  white  sands  oC 
Deep  Water  Point  and  the  long- 
stretch  of  Allen's  Beach,  and,  beyond, 
to  the  waters  of  Buzzards  Bay  as  they 
merge  with  the  ocean.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  house  was  of  two  stories 
with  an  ample  garret  above,  the 
gables  facing  east  and  west.  The 
front  door,  plain  in  design  yet  with 
a  certain  dignity,  was  at  what  was 
the  west  end  of  'the  southern  front  of 
the  original  structure,  but  after  the 
"new  addition"  in  172  0  it  was  about  a 
third  of  the  way  along  the  main 
facade  with  two   windows  to  the  west 


and  three  to  the  east.  The  entrance 
hall  was  small  with  a  narrow  winding 
stairway  leading  to  the  lug  chamb.-r 
above,  and  the  "bedrooms  belonging 
thereto,"  the  large  stack  chimney,  be- 
hind, taking  up  far  more  room  than 
the  hall.  To  the  right  as  one  enter.  > 
was  "the  great  1owt  room"  from  which 
led  two  chambers.  To  the  left  was  a 
good-sized  room  which  in  later  days 
was  called  the  "parlor." 

Behind  the  "great  low  room"  was  a 
still  larger  room,  the  kitchen  and  liv- 
ing room,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
apartments.  The  logs  in  the  long 
fireplace  were  always  burning,  since 
here  all  the  family  cooking  was  done 
on  the  coals  and  by  pots  hung  to  the 
cranes,  and  in  the  brick  oven  by  th>; 
side.  Above  the  fireplace  was  a  panel 
some  six  feet  by  four,  hewn  from  t 
single  board,  which  today  is  almost 
the  only  relic  of  the  structure  which 
has  been  preserved.  On  this  panel 
hung  the  musket  and  the  powder 
horns  ready  to  be  seized  at  alarm. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  room  was  a 
huge  meal  chest.  In  the  northwest 
corner  stood  a  black  oakt  high  clock 
with  Chinese  lacquer  panels  whicn 
now  stands  in  Mr.  Crapo's  house  in 
New  Bedford.  This  clock  was  buried 
in  the  barn  meadow  with  the  silver 
•and  valuables  packed  in  its  ample 
case,  when  the  British  man-of-war 
Nimrod  was  cruising  along  the  shore 
in  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  northeast 
corner  was  an  ample  pantry  closet 
which  must  have  held  many  dainties 
during  its  long  service.  Off  from  the 
living  room  was  another  good-sized 
bedroom.  Behind  was  the  covered 
stoop  with  the  cheese  press  Be- 
hind this  there  were  several  low  shed- 
like additions  which  gave  a  feeling 
of  considerable  size  to  the  whole 
structure. 

After  the  death  of  Williams  Slo- 
cum, my  great  grandfather,  the  place 
fell  into  the  possession  of  a  descendant 
who  was  far  from  carrying  on  the  cra- 
ditions  of  prosperity  of  the  family, 
and  the  place  quickly  fell  into  decay. 
It  was  almost  a  ruin  in  1SS7  when  I 
visited  it  and  made  the  little  etching 
which  our  secretary  has.  In  19  00  the 
house  was  torn  down  and  now  only 
the  cellar  remains  to  mark  the  spot 
where  Eliezer  Slocum,  the  Quaker, 
and  the  Lady  Elephel  lived  their  lives 
of  love  and  happiness  two  centuries 
ago. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  rear  view  of  the  house  is  reproduced 
from  a  sketch  on  copper  made  by  Henry  H. 
Crapo  in  188*7  directly  from  the  structure. 
The  front  view  is  reproduced  from  a  drawing 
made  by  Mr.  Crapo  from  data  afforded  by  a 
water-color  sketch  of  William  A.  Wall,  painted 
1865-1870,  and  from  photographs  taken  shortly 
before   the   demolition   of   the    house. 


1  This  old  New  England-born  romance.'* 

Holmes. 
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No.  30 


Being  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Meeting  of  the 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  held  in  their  building, 
Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  September  22,  1910. 


ABRAHAM  AND  ZERVIAH   (RICKETSON)  SMITH 
AND  THEIR  NINETEEN  CHILDREN 

By  Rebecca  Williams  Hawes 


[Note. — The  "Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Sketches"  will  be  published  by  the 
Society  quarterly  and  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  each  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  also  at  Hutchinson's  Book  Store.] 
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ZERVIAH  RICKETSON  SMITH 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


TWENTY- NINTH  MEETING 


Old   Dartmouth   Historical  Society 

IN  THEIR  building 

WATER   STREET,    NEW   BEDFORD 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SEPTEMBER  22,     1910 


President  Edmund  Wood,  in  presid- 
ing said: 

"We  have  met  tonight  for  our  reg- 
ular quarterly  meeting.  The  period 
since  our  last  meeting  has  been  a 
quiet   one  for  this   society. 

This  quiet  almost  seem?  to  be 
accented  by  the  bustle  which  sur- 
rounds us. 

New  Bedford  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  great  industrial  activity.  The 
face  of  the  city  seems  to  change  over 
night.  Every  issue  of  our  newspapers 
tell  of  the  starting  of  some  new  in- 
dustry, or  the  expansion  of  some  pres- 
ent one.  The  older  citizen  bewails  the 
passing  of  the  ancient  landmarks,  and 
regrets  the  fragrant  orchards  and 
green  fields  of  his  youth,  now  crowd- 
ed with  tall  and  monotonous  tene- 
ment houses.  And  the  city  is  growing 
in  wealth,  and  the  evidences  of  it  and 
our  multiplying  population  almost 
equals  the  guesses  and  predictions  of 
our   most  sanguine   boomers. 

The  character  of  this  population 
is  changing  more  rapidly  than  we  can 
realize.  The  New  Bedford  of  today 
is  all  that  many  of  our  citizens  re- 
member, and  is  all  that  some  of  them 
think  worth  remembering.  They  cry 
out,  'Better  the  years  1909  and  1910 
in  New  Bedford's  history  than  a  cycle 
of  Old  Dartmouth.' 

Some  of  us  here  tonight  are  all 
day    long    in    the    midst    of    this    ex- 


citing bustle  and  restless  activity.  We 
are  participating  in  Kev/  Bedford's 
growth  and  have  a  lively  faith  in  its 
continued  advancement.  We  have  had 
our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  all  day, 
striving  even  to  accelerate  the  pace 
°t  building  expansion.  The  present 
absorbs  us,  and  our  absorption  is  in- 
tense. 

,,  }Vh*n  we  enter  the  atmosphere  of 
this  building  we  almost  experience  a 
shock.  But  it  is  a  healthy  shock.  It 
takes  us  a  few  moments  to  readjust 
the  focus,  to  put  on  our  distance 
lenses  and  distinguish  things  that  are 
not  directly  before  our  noses.  Grad- 
ually as  we  breathe  longer  the  quiet 
atmosphere  of  this  place  our  per- 
spective changes  and  we  are  able  to 
project  the  crowding  foreground  of 
our  vision  and  discern  again  the  serene 
and  beautiful  background  of  New  Bed- 
ford life. 

We  are  not  disloyal  to  the  glory 
of  the  advancing  present;  but  we 
shall  be  better  citizens  tomorrow  be- 
cause of  this  lapse  tonight  into  the 
past,  and  because  of  the  corrector 
vision  we  thus  gain  of  the  propor- 
tions of  our  picture  and  the  relative 
values  of  the   things   we   are   striving 

^liss  Hawes  had  on  view  an  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  relics  of  the  Fam- 
ily of  Abraham  and  Zerviah  (Rick- 
etson)    Smith. 


Abraham  and  Zerviah  (Ricketson)  Smith 
and  their  Nineteen  Children. 

(A  TYPICAL  NEW  ENGLAND  FAMILY) 

BY 
Rekecca  Williams    II awes 


I— ANCESTRAL 


Fore-Word. 

A  few  years  ago.  I  was  introduced 
to  a  genealogist  who  was  collecting 
records  of  the  Ricketson  family  of 
Dartmouth,  as  "one  who  knew  more 
about  Abraham  and  •  Zerviah  Ricket- 
son and  their  nineteen  children  than 
any  other  person  living."  I  was  able 
to  furnish  her.  then,  with  many  data 
of  value,  and  later  agreed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  this  Society,  to  gather  all 
material  I  could  in  connection  with 
this  typical  New  England  family  for 
publication    in    its    records. 

Of  the  nineteen  children,  four  died 
in  infancy;  of  the  fifteen  living  to 
maturity,  I  have  seen  and  distinctly 
remember  twelve,  including  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest.  My  final  decision 
as  to  the  broad  scope  of  this  paper 
was  determined  after  reading  an  ad- 
dress given  in  Boston  at  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  the  New  England  His- 
toric-Genealogical Society,  by  Charles 
K.  Bolton,  treasurer  of  that  society, 
on  "The  New  Genealogy."  That  ad- 
dress should  be  read  before  this  and 
every  other-  genealogical  society  in 
our  land.  It  is  a  plea  for  developing 
genealogy  as  a  science, — not  a  dead, 
dry  record  of  names  and  dates,  or.  at 
best,  including  mere  data  of  military 
and  political  service  and  distinction. 
He   says: 

The  present  genealogy  is  weak  in 
that  it  does  not  closely  ally  itself  with 
other  fields  of  serious  research.  Tf 
it  is  to  receive  honor  from  the  his- 
torian, the  anthropologist  or  the  so- 
ciologist, it  must  contribute  something 
to  the  sciences  into  which  these  men 
delve.  For  any  true  science  does  con- 
tribute to  every  other  true  science, 
but,  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  merely 
to  vanity  and  self  satisfaction  it  is 
jjnworthy  to  rank  as  science." 


And  he  appeals  for  a  genealogy 
that  shall  include  and  record  details 
of  family  traits,  habits,  development, 
education,  heredity,  modes  of  living, 
etc.,  that  shall  make  it  no  longer  a 
dead  thing,  but  alive  with  human 
and  scientific  interest.  He  further 
says: 

"Has  any  genealogist  ever  taken  the 
averag-e  size  of  his  ancestral  families 
and  then  examined  those  children 
where  the  family  group  exceeds  the 
normal  to  see  whether  the  group  ten- 
dency is  toward  genius  or  degeneracy? 
Shall  we  not  some  day  find  a  great 
grandson  who  will  take  more  pride 
in  the  fact  that  his  log  cabin  ances- 
tor owned  a  copy  of  Paradise  Lost, 
than  that  he  fought  at  Louisburg? 
There  is  a  theory  deduced  from  the 
English  Dictionary  of  National  Bi- 
ography that  the  oldest  child  has  a 
much  greater  likelihood  of  a  distin- 
guished career  than  its  brothers  and 
sisters;  next  to  him  in  importance 
comes  the  youngest  child." 

It  is  said  that  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah  Smith  is  the  largest 
one  ever  born  in  Dartmouth.  Surely, 
here  is  a  group  of  abnormal  size  with 
which  to  make  an  experiment  along 
the  lines  suggested.  To  make  this 
record  of  more  value  to  the  descend- 
ants, I  have  gone  back  to  its  May- 
flower-Pilgrim beginning,  introducing 
it  by  details  of  the  Pilgrim  colony  and 
its  founders,  quoted  from  the  noble 
address  of  Dr.  Eliot  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Pilgrim  monument  at  Province- 
town,    on   August    5,    1910. 

From  President  Eliot's  Address. 

"In  July,  1623,  the  number  of  Pil- 
grims who  had  reached  America  was. 
in  all.  about  2  3  3,  but  at  the  close  of 
that  year  there  were  living  at  Ply- 
mouth,   including    the    children       and 


servants,  not  more  than  1S3  of  these 
immigrants  who  had  suffered  tor  con- 
science sake.  It  is  an  inspiring  in- 
stance of  immense  moral  and  materi- 
al results  being-  broug'ht  about  by  a 
small  group  of  devoted  men  and  wo- 
men whose  leading  motives  were 
spiritual  and  religious.  These  lirst 
comers  put  their  opinions  and  ideas 
into  practice  with  marvellous  con- 
sistency. Their  works  were  humble, 
their  lives  simple  and  obscure,  their 
worldly  success  but  small,  their  fears 
many  and  pressing,  and  their  vision 
of  the  future  limited  and  dim;  but 
they  were  inspired  by  a  love  of  free- 
dom, and  they  wanted  all  sorts  of 
freedom — of  thought,  of  the  press,  of 
labor,  of  trade,  of  education  and  of 
worship.  They  were  genuine  pioneers 
of  liberty,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  since  the  anchor  of  the  May- 
flower was  dropped  in  Cape  Cod  har- 
bor demonstrates  that  the  fruits  and 
issues  of  their  pioneering  are  the  most 
prodigious  in  all  history.  It  does  not 
matter  that  there  were  but  41  men 
to  take  part  in  the  first  proceedings. 
It  was  a  small  beginning,  but  who 
can  comprehend  or  describe  the  im- 
mensity of  the  outcome.  One  of  their 
first  declarations  was  'We  are  knit  to- 
gether in  a  body,  in  a  most  strict  and 
sacred  bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
of  the  violation  whereof  we  make 
great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  where- 
of we  do  hold  ourselves  straightly  tied 
to  all  care  of  each  others  good,  and 
of  the  whole  by  every  one,  and  so 
mutually.'  The  Pilgrims  were  pio- 
neers in  the  practice  of  industrial  and 
financial  co-operation.  For  seven 
years,  all  profits  and  benefits  got  by 
trade,  fishing  or  any  other  means,  re- 
mained in  common  stock,  and  from 
this  common  stork  all  were  to  have 
meat,  drink,  wearing-  apparel  and  all 
provisions.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  the  capital  and  profits,  viz. — 
the  houses,  lands,  goods  and  chattels, 
were  divided  equally  between  the 
'adventurers'— those  who  furnished 
money,  and  the  'planters'  or  workers. 
One  share  eacJi  was  allotted  to  wo- 
men, children  above  sixteen  and  ser- 
vants. At  the  end  of  seven  years 
every  planter  was  to  own  the  house 
and  garden  occupied  by  him.  During 
the  seven  years  every  planter  was  to 
work  four  days  in  each  week  for  the 
colony  and  two  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Xo  hereditary  titles  or  priv- 
ileges ever  existed  among  them.  All 
the  able-bodied  men  brought  over  by 
the  Mayflower,  the  Fortune  and  the 
Anne  worked  hard  with  their  hands, 
and  all  men  bore  arms  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  assignment  of  quarters 
in  the  Mayflower  and  Speedwell,  at 
the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrims  from 
Southampton,     illustrates     the     demo- 


cratic practices  of  the  colonists.  To 
prevent  any  suspicion  of  favoritism, 
some  of  the  leaders  went  in  the  nar- 
row quarters  of  the  sixty  ton  Speed- 
well, a  vessel  only  one-third  the  size 
of  the  Mayflower, — yet  no  community 
ever  recognized  its  leaders  more 
frankly  or  followed  them  better.  The 
original  company  of  adventurers  and 
planters  was  never  a  well-conducted, 
prosperous  commercial  organization, 
and  in  two  generations  they  found 
themselves  making  part  of  the  new 
Royal  Province  of  Massachusetts  and 
under  the  rule  of  a  royal  governor. 
We  have  great  difficulty  in  realizing 
that  the  original  Pilgrims  had  no 
vision  at  all  of  the  ultimate  triumph, 
on  a  prodigious  scale,  of  the  social 
and  governmental  principles  in  sun- 
port  of  which  they  left  home  and 
country  and  struggled  all  their  lives 
to  establish  new  homes  and  a  new 
social  order  on  the  edge  of  an  un- 
explored wilderness.  We  honor  them, 
largely,  because  of  their  sacrifices, 
dangers  and  labors,  so  bravely  endur- 
ed, without  any  knowledge  of  the  is- 
sues of  their  endurance  and  devotion." 

How  different  is  this  record  from  that 
described  by  a  historian  of  Plymouth, 
who  says:  "How  striking  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  voyages  of  Carver 
and  of  Winthrop.  The  Plymouth 
colonists,  hunted  and  imprisoned  like 
felons,  and  glad  to  escape  by  artifice 
and  stealth  into  Holland,  finally  em- 
barked for  America,  unknown,  un- 
honored  and  unsung.  The  Massachu- 
setts Bay  colonists  set  out  in  a  grand 
array,  filling  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships, 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  in  the  Ara- 
bella, carrying-  52  seamen  and  twen- 
ty pieces  of  ordnance.  As  they  sailed 
by  the  fort  at  Yarmouth,  England, 
they  were  saluted  by  its  royal  guns  as 
'adventurers'  whose  enterprise,  un- 
der the  broad  seal  of  the  king,  would 
reflect  honor  and  renown  on  the  Brit- 
ish empire." 

Another  line  tribute,  lately  pub- 
lished, says:  "If  we  have  modi- 
fied some  of  their  theological  notions, 
we  have  not  found  ourselves  abie 
profitably  to  dispense  with  the  finer 
qualities  of  the  Pilgrim  character. 
We  cannot  do  without  their  inexorable 
sense  of  justice,  of  the  equality  of 
every  man  with  every  other,  of  the 
little  vital  difference  there  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  between  the  best  of  us 
and  the  most  hardened  criminal.  if 
we  are  to  realize  the  loftiest  ideals 
as  a  nation  or  as  individuals,  we  can- 
not far  depart  from  the  established 
ways  of  our  forefathers;  we  must  con- 
serve the  Pilgrim  tradition,  we  must 
keep  alive  the  memories  of  the  Pil- 
grims, not  alone  in  monuments  of 
gTanite,  but  in  our  daily  performance 
as   living  men." 
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Quakers. 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower  were 
followed  by  Quaker  Pilgrims  from 
England,  who  left  the  first  settlement 
at  Plymouth  and  settled  at  Duxbury. 
Prom  there.  Arthur  and  Henry  How- 
land,  brothers  of  John  of  the  May- 
flower, who  was  not  a  Quaker,  moved 
to  Dartmouth  and  were  among  the 
first  founders  of  the  faith  which  be- 
came the  ruling  power  in  the  first 
settlement  at  Apponagansett  and  oth- 
ers adjoining.  There  the  first  Friends' 
meeting  house  was  built  in  1698-1699. 
While  still  a  resident  of  Marshfteld. 
near  Duxbury.  Arthur  Rowland  was 
brought  many  times  before  the  Ply- 
mouth court  and  lined  for  holding 
Quaker  meetings  in  his  house,  etc. 
The  History  of  Bristol  County  says, 
"The  same  causes  that  sent  to  our 
shores  the  Pilgrim  pioneers  impelled 
the  persecuted  Quakers  to  seek  shel- 
ter here."  Ellis's  History  of  New 
Bedford  says:  "It  is  well  established 
that,  notwithstanding  the  attitude  of 
the  Quakers  in  military  affairs,  they 
were,  as  a  people,  loyal,  in  their  sym- 
pathies, to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
there  are  several  cases  on  record 
where  they  rendered  military  service. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  them  in  re- 
gard to  their  relations  to  the  bearing 
of  arms,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
exercised  a  healthy  and  benign  in- 
fluence in  times  of  peace,  and  that 
their  societies,  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  were  wellsprings  of  pure 
and  enlightened  thought.  They  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  education  and 
lent  their  political  influence  in  modify- 
ing many  of  the  cruel  punishments 
meted  out  to  the  criminal  classes. 
Their  societies  were  the  unswerving 
friends  of  the  slave.  The  records  of 
Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting  mention 
a  number  of  cases  where  some  of  the 
members  were  rebuked  and  others 
disowned  for  abusing  Indians  and 
beating  their  slaves!" 

It  is  from  two  members  of  this 
original  band  of  Quaker-Pilgrim  stock 
that  we  have  the  record  which  I  have 
prepared  for  their  descendants  and 
this  society— ra  duty  and  a  privilege 
which  I  gratefully  appreciate.  Start- 
ing at  Plymouth  Rock.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  "trail"  west,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  the  Hawaiian  (sja.nds.  and 
have  set  down  nothing  that  1  have 
not  verified  by  copies  of  all  records 
and  my  own  personal  knowledge. 
These  two  men  were  John  Smith  and 
William  Ricketson. 

First  John  Smith  of  -Dartmouth — 
Born  in  England  in  1618;  it  is  not 
recorded  when  he  arrived  in  Plymouth, 
but  when  about  eleven  years  old  he 
became  apprenticed  to  Edward  Dotey 
of  the  Mayflower  for  full  term  of  ten 
years. 


1633,  Plymouth  Court.  Winslow, 
Governor. 

The  record  says: 

"That  whereas  John  Smith,  being 
in  a  great  extremite  formerly,  and  to 
be  freed  of  the  same,  bound  himself 
as  an  apprentice  to  Edward  Dotev  for 
the  term  of  ten  years. — upon  the  pe- 
tition of  said  John  Smith,  the  court 
tooTc""  the  matter  into  hearing;  and 
finding  the  said  Edward  had  dis- 
bursed but  little  for  him,  freed  said 
John  Smith  from  his  covenant  of  ten 
years,  and  bound  him  to  make  up 
the  term  he  had  already  served  the 
said  Edward  for  the  full  term  of  five 
years,  and  to  the  end  thereof;  the  said 
Edward  to  give  him  double  apparel, 
and    so    be    free    of    each    other.' 

He  then  became  a  "boatleman"  or 
able  seaman.  On  June  5.  1651,  he 
was  admitted  as  a  "freeman  of  Ply- 
mouth," and  the  same  day  was-  sworn 
on  the  grand  jury;  16  52,  chosen  on 
coroner's  jury;  1653.  January,  sailed 
on  expedition  to  "fight  at  Manhat- 
toes"  but.  as  peace  was  declared,  he 
soon    returned    to    his    family. 

He  had  married,  Jan.  4,  1648.  De- 
borah, daughter  of  Arthur  Howland 
of  Marshfield,  entered  into  their  faith 
of  Friends  or  Quakers,  and,  with 
them,  paid  the  penalty  for  "holding 
Quaker  meetings"  and  "entertayneing 
foreign  Friends."  Arthur  Howland 
removed  to  Dartmouth  from  Marsh- 
field,  also  his  brother  Henry;  they 
were  brothers  of  John  Howland  of  the 
Mayflower,  and  were  both  English 
Quakers,  coming  in  the  "James"  in 
1G23. 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  John  Smith 
prospered,  and  was  assigned  "a  house, 
messuage  and  garden  spot  on  ye  north 
side  of  North  street,  Plymouth,  which 
he  exchanged  with  Edward  Doty,  Jr., 
son  of  his  former  master,  for  lands 
in  Apponeganset.  Dartmouth."  I  have 
copy  of  Plymouth  record  of  this  deed, 
dated  Oct.  6.  1665,  and  he  probably 
took  possession  then.  He  was  already 
recorded  as  having  an  "interest"  in 
Apponegansett  in  1663.  and  his  final 
holdings  equaled  "1,2  00  acres  or 
more."  The  corporate  existence  of 
Dartmouth  datesr  f rom  1664.  There 
were  3  4  whole  "shares"  originally  di- 
vided into  three  "divisions"  of  S00- 
500-500  acres  each,  "and  had  lots  of 
land,  left."  The  land  sold  to  John 
Smith  by  Edward  Doty  was  "two 
seavenths,  or  two  parts  of  seaven,  of 
a  whole  share,  with  all  and  singular 
the  woods,  waters,  meadow  lands,  im- 
munities, appurtenances  and  profhts 
whatsoever."  On  this  land  he  built 
his  home  on  what  is  known  on  the 
old  maps  as  "Smith's  Neck.  lying 
south  of  -  Rock-a-dunder  Road."  Why 
this    localitv    still    holds    his    name    is 
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apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  title 
to  nearly  all  that  strip  of  land,  for 
most  of  the  time  since  16 G 5,  has  been 
held    in    the    name    of    Smith. 

The  Old  Homestead  Hill  meadow 
burial  place  dates  from  Jan.  IT,  1692, 
the  day  of  the  burial  of  John  Smith. 
His  will,  of  which  1  have  a  copy,  was 
probated  at  Taunton,  Jan.  2  6th,  161) 4. 
♦  In  this  burial  place  are  laid  seven 
successive  generations  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  one  of  the  eighth  generation 
is  now  in  possession. 
.  He  married,  2nd,  Ruhamah  Kirby, 
and  was  the  father  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren. There  are  no  records  of  any 
public  service  by  him  in  Dartmouth 
before  16  7  2,  when  he  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  highways.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  built  his  home,  cleared  his  farm 
and  cultivated  it,  and  had  endured 
all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a 
pioneer,  the  perils  of  savage  warfare 
and  persecution  for  "conscience  sake." 
On  March  4,  1663,  he  was  appointed 
"Deeftenant"  of  a  company  raised  for 
protection  against  the  Indians.  The 
record  of  Plymouth  court  on  this  date 
says  he  was  the  first  man  to  receive 
a  military  commission,  and  also  a  civil 
commission  from  the  governor  and 
court  in  and  for  the  township  of  Ply- 
mouth. He  was  on  duty  when  the 
Indian  war  broke  out  in  Dartmouth, 
June.     1665.  He    was    later    among 

those  appointed  to  distribute  funds 
raised  for  relief  of  sufferers  after  the 
Indian    war. 

Drake's  History  says:  "They  (the 
Indians)  burnt  nearly  thirty  houses  in 
Dartmouth,  killing  many  people  after 
a  barbarous  manner."  Increase  Math- 
er's account  says:  "Dartmouth  did 
they  burn  with  lire  and  barbarously 
murdered  both  men  and  women."  and 
gives  harrowing  details  of  torture  and 
scalping.  Ellis's  History  says:  "Those 
who  escaped  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife  fled  to  the  garrisons 
for  protection."  The  inhabitants  of 
Appo'nagansett  probably  took  refuge 
in  the  Russell  garrison  about  a,  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river:  the 
cellars  are  still  clearly  defined,  in- 
dicating that  the  house  was  about 
twenty  feet  square,  with  an  "ell"  on 
the  south  about  ten  feet  square.  Dart- 
mouth was  not  called  upon  for  sol- 
diers by  the  Plymouth  authorities  dur- 
ing King  Philip's  war,  because  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  garrisons  by  the 
settlers,  and  for  several  years  after 
peace  had  been  declared,  the  town 
was    exempted    from    taxation. 

The  practical  organization  of  the 
township  of  Dartmouth  dates  from  its 
first  town  meeting,  May  22,  16  74.  Af- 
ter its  destruction  in  16  7  5  and  the 
return  of  the  settlers  to  their  farms, 
John  Smith  was  appointed.  167  5, 
"viewer  of  fences"  to   establish  boun- 


daries. At  a  town  meeting  held  June 
2  0th,  1678,  the  first  that  finds  record 
after  the  attack,  the  term  of  releas-c 
from  taxation,  three  years,  having  ex- 
pired, John  Smith,  John  Russell  and 
Peleg  Shearman  were  chosen  as 
"raters."  This  record  is  on  the  second 
page  of  the  oldest  original  records  qt 
Dartmouth    now    in     existence.  The 

functions  of  the  town  were  fully  re- 
sumed in  1679,  and  a  full  list  of  offi- 
cials was  chosen.  The  township  seems 
now  to  have  settled  into  a  permanent 
organization,  and  its  steady  develop- 
ment is  seen  from  the  existing  rec- 
ords. At  a  town  meeting  in  16S4, 
John  Smith  and  twelve  others  "took 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  or  freeman's 
oath."  He  was  then  6  6  years  old,  and 
no  other  public  record  of  him  is 
found  before  his  death  in  1692.  In 
his  will,  dated  June  Sth,  1691,  only 
six  months  before  his  death.  John 
Smith  appoints  his  wife  and  his  oldest 
son,  Deliverance,  as  executors.  This 
son  took  the  freeman's  oath  at  the 
same  time  as  his  father,  in  16S4,  and 
appears  to  have  been  his  successor  as 
head     of    the    family.  John    Smith 

having,  according  to  his  will  "given 
and  conveyed"  portions  of  his  land 
to  his  five  daughters,  added  for  each 
"one  cow  and  two  ewe  sheep" — all 
stock  remaining  to  be  "managed  and 
maintained"  for  his  wife  by  their  sons 
Judah     and     Gershom     Smith.  The 

homestead  and  all  "movables"  were 
given  to  said  wife  for  her  life,  and' 
these  two  sons  evidently  remained 
there,  or  near,  until  her  death.  Then 
the  will  divided  all  "undevised"  lands 
among  his  six  sons,  with  ten  acres 
to  an  orphan  grandson.  He  remained 
■firm  in  the  Quaker  faith,  rendering  it 
faithful  service,  and  all  his  children 
and  grandchildren  were  equally  loyal 
to   it. 

Smith  Family. 

(2)  Gershom  Smith,  2nd  son  of 
John  Smith,  born  .  Married  Re- 
becca Ripley,  June  6.  1695.  Died 
April    ?,.    1718. 

1  find  few  records  of  this  ancestor, 
and  he  only  survived  his  father  six- 
teen years.  He  lived  on  land  at 
Smith's  Neck,  inherited  by  him,  but 
the  final  survey  was  not  made  until 
1710,  when  the  "propriators"  of  Dart- 
mouth were  compelled  by  a  court  de- 
cree "to  make  a  complete  distribution 
of  all  lands."  The  portion  at  the  end 
of  the  "point"  was  given  to  obi  est  son 
Hezekiah;  north  of  this  were  farms 
of  Gershom  and  Judah:  the  records 
say  "these  were  parts  of  the  home- 
stead of  their  father,  John  Smith,  as 
early  as  1672,  when  he  was  surveyor 
of  the  town."  Gershom  evidently  was 
a  faithful  "Friend,"  but  did  not  live 
to  bear  such  testimony  to  his  faith  as 
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his  brothers  who  outlived  him  and 
entered  upon  their  struggle  against 
"Church  and  State"  after  the  Indian 
war.  before  the  Revolution,  true  des- 
cendants of  the  men  of  whom  it  was 
said,  "They  did  not  fear  the  Indian. 
if  they  could  only  escape  the  Puri- 
tan." .    _ 

(3)  Jonathan  Smith,  son  of  Ger- 
shom  and  Rebecca  Ripley,  was  born 
May  15,  1706.  Married  Phebe  Rus- 
sell 

(4)  Jonathan,  Jr.,  born  April  IS, 
1727.  Married  Sylvia,  daughter  of 
Barnabas  and  Rebekah  Howland, 
March  11,  174 S.  I  have  certified  copy 
of  marriage  certificate  signed  in 
Friends'  meeting  by  32  relatives  and 
friends.  He  was  a  blacksmith,  and 
the  first  of  the  family.  I  find,  who 
lived  in  New  Bedford.  There  is  a 
record  of  his  house,  a  low  one-story 
building.  built  and  occupied  at  the 
"North  End,"  on  N  .  Second  street, 
about  1772.  His  shop  stood  near. 
Jonathan.  Jr.,  was  born  in  Appona- 
gansett,  and  probably  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  "Bloomery"  estab- 
lished by  Jas.  and  Henry  Leonard  and 
Ralph  Leonard  at  Raynham.  or  at 
the  branch  of  Captain  Jas.  Leonard 
at  the  site  of  N.  Easton  village,. 
which  was  opened  in  172  3  and  be- 
came well  known  later  as  the  Eh- 
phalet  Leonard  forge.  The  latter,  be- 
fore 1771,  built  a  forge  on  land  deeded 
to  him  in  176  5.  It  is  claimed  that 
here  steel  "was  first  made  in  this  coun- 
try, also  that  firearms  were  made  here 
before  and  during  the  Revolution.  At 
Furnace  Village  in  a  forge  started  in 
1751,  owned  by  Samuel  Leonard  and 
others  of  Taunton,  cannon  were  made 
for  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Jon- 
athan Smith.  Jr..  was  a  skilled  work- 
man in  this  branch  of  his  trade,  and 
from  him  was;  transmitted  to  his  son 
Abraham  the  exceptional  mechanical 
gifts  which  have  been  inherited  by 
several    generations    of     his     descend- 

Jonathan.  Jr.,  died  Oct.  27th.  17'»2, 
aged    6  5. 

Sylvia  Howland.  his  wife,  died  . 

182  2,   aged   90. 

(5)  Abraham  Smith,  son  of  Jona- 
than, Jr..  and  "Sylvia  Smith,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  record,  born  March  30, 
1747.  died  March  24,  1S26,  aged  79 
years.  Married  Zerviah  Ricketson, 
Oct.  6,  1769.  They  had  19  children, 
the  largest  family  ever  raised  in  Dart- 
mouth. 

I  add  here  records  of  two  other 
sons  of  John  (1) — as  being  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  their  genera- 
tion. .  , 

(1)  John.  (2)  Deliverance  Smit.i. 
oldest  son  of  John,  was  executor  of 
his  father's  will  and  evidently  his  suc- 
cessor as   head    of  the   family.     There 


is  record  of  land  "surveyed  and  set 
off"  to  him  by  Her  Majesty's  commis- 
sioners, 5  mo.  2  5.  1711.  This  was  in 
addition  to  that  inherited  from  his 
father  which  included  the  homestead 
now  in  possession  of  the  8th  gener- 
ation; the  record  says  there  were  "two 
divisions,  160  0  acres,  with  allowance 
for  swamps  and  afterwards  more 
lands."  There  are  nineteen  items  of 
record  in  the  proceeding  of  the  Dart- 
mouth town  meeting  concerning  De- 
liverance Smith,  in  regard  to  his  ser- 
vices in  surveying,  town  matters,  and 
building  of  Apponegansett  meeting 
house.  The  longest  one  records  his 
imprisonment  in  Bristol  County  jail, 
because  he  could  not,  lor  conscience 
sake,  assess  the  sum  of  £60  annexed 
to  the  queen's  tax,  for  the  support 
of  a  hireling  ministry.  "Friends,  hav- 
ing sympathized  with  him  in  his  suf- 
ferings, do  appoint  his  brother  Judah 
Smith  and  Benj.  Howland  to  procure 
a  hand  to  manage  said  Delv.  Smith's 
business  whilst  he  is  a  prisoner  on 
acc't  of  trouble  and  Friends,  and  to 
engage  him  his  wages,  and  the  Month- 
ly meeting  to  reimburse  the  same." 
A  later  entry  records  the  payment  of 
this  money.  A  local  historian  says, 
"By  a  freak  of  fate,  he  was  committed 
to  a  jail  which  had  been  built  in  part 
with  money  collected  by  his  father, 
John    Smith." 

He  was  a  steadfast  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Quaker  faith  of  his 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  in  his 
generation  bore  frequent  "testimony" 
to  his  religious  belief.  In  1709  he  was 
impressed  for  military  service  in 
Canada,  refused  and  was  taken  with 
others  before  Governor  Dudley  and 
discharged.  He  had  ten  children, 
whose  descendants  are  well  represent- 
ed in  the  Tucker  and  Crapo  families 
of  the  county.  He  died  June  2  0.  17i!9. 
and  was  buried  in  the  Old  Homestead 
hill    burial    place    at    Smith's   Neck. 

Eliashub  Smith.  (2),  4th  son  of 
John.     (1)    born. 

A  share  of  Dartmouth  lands  given 
June  20.  1684,  to  Henry  Tucker  of 
Milton,  "to  build  a  grist  mill"  was 
inherited  by  his  son  Abm.  who 
sold  "land  and  all  mill  interests"  to 
Eliashub  Smith,  son  of  John  Smith: 
deed  dated  May  4.  1707.  The  records 
say,  "he  was  a  young-  man,  and  from 
that  time  the  place  was  called 
"Smith's  Mills,'  and  it  still  retains  the 
name."  "He  married  Dinah  Allen  in 
Friends'  meeting,  June  24,  1704.  His 
steady  habits  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  helped  him  to  prosperity  in 
his  business  for  6  0  years,  and.  hav- 
ing become  aged,  he  turned  the  mills 
over  to  his  son,  Joseph,  having  faith- 
fully  served    his   day   and   generation." 
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Ilickctson    Family. 

(1)  William  Ricketson  came  to 
Dartmouth  from  Portsmouth.  11.  I.,  in 
1684.  Records,       recently      printed, 

prove  that  he  resided  and  operated  a 
mill  in  Portsmouth  in  the  years  1682- 
1683,  and  his  deeds  of  the  Dartmouth 
farm  are  dated  168  4;  his  house,  still 
standing',  was  built  by  him  .personally 
and  probably  in  that  year.  This  house 
is  fully  described  in  papers  published 
by  this  Society;  and  a  picture  of  it  is 
hung-  in  this  building;  one  competent 
historian  calls  it  "a  magnificent 
house,  a  palace  for  those  days;  the 
workmanship  and  material  of  the 
chimney  and  the  mantelpiece  (which 
is  now  a  valued  possession  of  this 
Society)  proclaim  the  builder  a  mas- 
ter in  his  trade."  He  established  a 
saw  mill  on  the  Westport  river  near 
by,  where  he  doubtless  prepared  the 
material   for  his  house. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Adam  Mott  of  Rhode  Island,  and  died 
March  1,  1691.  She  survived  him 
many   years   and    married   again. 

(2-)  Jonathan,  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth,  died  Oct.  16,  176  8,  aged 
80  years.  7  months.  Married  Abigail 
Howland,   who   died   Jan.    15,    176  9. 

(3)  John,  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Abigail,  died  May  S,  1794,  aged  7±. 
Married  Phebe  Russell., who  died  Nov. 
3,    1770. 

(4)  Zerviah,  daughter  of  John 
and  Phebe  Russell,  born  Jan.  21,  1751, 
died    Dec.    29.     1817. 


"I  have  enjoyed  through  life  the 
advantage  of  being,  in  the  true  sense, 
'well  born.'  My  parents  were  good 
and  wise,  honorable  and  honored, 
sound  in  body  and  mind." 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


Abraham    Smith. 

Abraham  Smith,  born  March  3  0, 
1747,  died   March  24.   1S26. 

Zerviah  Ricketson,  born  Jan.  21, 
1751,   died   Dec.    2  9,    1817. 

Married  Oct.  6,  17  69.  and  had  19 
children: 

1.  Asa,  born  M*iv  24,  1770;  mar- 
ried Oct.   18,   1792;   died  Feb.  24,   1849. 

2.  Elihu,  born  Aug.  9,  17  71;  mar- 
ried March  10,  1801;  died  Oct.  3,  1825. 

3.  Obed,  born  Nov.  22,  1772;  mar- 
ried May  14,  1797;  died  April  17, 
1831. 

4.  Phebe,  born  Oct.  2  7,  1773;  mar- 
ried Oct.   IS.   1795;    died  June   2.   1S55. 

5.  Sylvia,  born  Dec.  5,  1774;  died 
October.    1775. 

6.  Stephen,  born  Oct.  25,  1776; 
married  Sept.  21.  1814;  died  April  23, 
1854. 


7.  Rufus,  born  Feb.  23,  17 7S;  died 
July    20.    1779. 

8.  Mary,  born  July  9,  17  79;  mar- 
ried Feb.  28,  1S05;  died  June  26,  1855. 

9;  Judith,  born  .April  4,  1781;  died 
Julv    17,    1786. 

10.  Thomas,  born  Jan.  3  0,  1783; 
died   Jan.    5,    1785. 

11.  Zerviah,  born  May  2  8,  17  84; 
married  June  17,  1808;  died  Dec.  5, 
1S57. 

12.  Abigail,  born  May  1,  1786; 
married  May  4,  1S26;  died  March  9, 
1863. 

13.  Abraham,  Jr.,  born  Jan.  3r 
1788;    died    Dec.    24.    1811. 

14.  Rebecca,  born  June  5,  1789; 
married  Feb.  18.  1S08;  died  Dec.  26, 
1873. 

15.  Sarah,  born  Sept.  3  0,  1790; 
died    May    2  6,     18  77. 

16.  Isaac,  born  July  2  6,  1792;  mar- 
ried Jan.   6,   1837;    died  July  31,   1S60. 

17.  Elizabeth,  born  Dec.  27,  1793; 
married  Jan.  21,  1825;  died  April  7, 
1881. 

18.  Deborah,  born  Feb.  12,  1796; 
married  Nov.  1,  1821;  died  May  1, 
1879. 

19.  Dydia,  born  Sept.  2,  1797;  mar- 
ried  Dec.    5,    1821;    died    Jan.    1,    1872. 

Of  these,  four  daughters  and  three 
sons    left    children. 


Abraham  Smith  served  his  appren- 
ticeship in  his  father's  blacksmith 
shop  and  married  when  2  2  years  old. 
About  17  70.  he  built  and  occupied  a 
house  on  North  Water  street  and  a, 
shop  on  north  side  of  Centre  street, 
a  few  rods  east  of  North  Water  street, 
in  sight  of  the  present  building  of 
Old  Dartmouth  Society.  In  the  rooms 
of  this  Society  hangs  a  picture  of  this 
forge,  painted  from  memory  by  Wm. 
A.  Wall  in  1815.  This  shop  was  burn- 
ed in  the  destruction  of  the  town  by 
the  British  in  17  78  and  rebuilt  on  the 
same  spot.  According  to  the  old  city 
maps,  he  acquired  title  to  this  land  in 
17  70.  In  1772  he  held  the  title  to 
land  on  North  Second  street,  north  of 
Mill  street,  where  his  father.  Jona- 
than. Jr.,  lived,  and  had  built  a  home; 
and  again  in  17  73  he  bought  land  on 
Middle  street,  near  Water  street,  and. 
in  1790,  land  for  wharf  at  loot  of 
that  street,  now  covered  by  the  bridge 
to  Fairhaven.  There  his  last  home 
was  built.  He  was  known  from  the 
first  as  a  skilled  workman,  and  "forg- 
ing," in  those  days,  included  all  the 
highest  grades  of  iron  work,  muskets, 
tools,  as  well  as  the  heavier  chains, 
anchors  and  fixtures  for  the  ship- 
yards, then  beginning  to  turn  out  the 
largest  vessels  of  those  days.  His  was 
the  largest  forge  of  the  growing  town, 
and  in  time  he  trained  there  his  own 
six  sons  and  thirteen  apprentices,  sons 
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of  friends  and  neighbors.  He  soon 
became  a  ship  owner,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  his  name 
appears  among  "owners  of  vessels  or- 
dered not  to  leave  the  colony"  (as  pri- 
vateers), but  this  restriction  was  re- 
voked by  orders  issued  by  General 
Washington,  in  17  7  5.  In  that  year 
he  gave  bonds,  as  part  owner,  for  brig 
Kezia  "bound  on  a  whaling  voyage." 
Although  a  firm  and  consistent 
Quaker,  he  promptly  joined  those  who 
definitely  resisted  the  policies  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Massachusetts 
"loyalists"  before  the  Revolution,  ana 
was  chosen  on  a  town  committee  ap- 
pointed July  IS,  1774,  to  obtain  "the 
sense  of  the  meeting  on  the  public 
situation."  This  committee  reported 
that  they  were  "grieved  at  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  anything-  unfriendly  to 
Great  Britain,  but  resolved  not  to 
purchase  goods  made  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  or  any  foreign  teas,  etc." 
As  a  further  result  of  this  meeting, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  1st  County  congress,  held  at 
Taunton,  Sept.  26,  1774,  and  on  Jan. 
7th,  177  5,  in  town  meeting,  according 
to  the  advice  of  ■  this  con- 
gress, a  committee  of  correspondence 
of  twenty-one  persons  was  ap- 
pointed, and  Abraham  Smith  was 
among  the  number.  At  this  first  con- 
gress in  Taunton,  delegates  were 
chosen  to  the  First  Provincial  con- 
gress to  be  convened  at  "Worcester, 
Oct.  5,  17  74.  In  spite  of  great  op- 
position, two  later  Provincial  con- 
gresses were  held,  with  John  Hancock 
as  president.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
congress,  in  Worcester,  a  convention 
of  blacksmiths  was  held  there  by  4  3 
members  of  the  craft.  They  resolved 
"not  to  do  any  blacksmith  work  for 
the  tories"  and  requested  "all  artifi- 
cers to  call  meetings  of  their  crafts 
and  adopt  like  measures."  Commit- 
tees of  the  later  congresses  advised 
the  raising  of  a  continental  army  and 
reported  the  number  of  militia  avail- 
able, stores  of  ammunition,  etc.,  then 
held  at  Concord,  but  a  "great  lack 
of  fire-arms,"  and  sent  out  a  call  for 
"artificers  of  Massachusetts"  to  come 
to  Boston  and  manufacture  them  for 
the  troops  of  which  Washington  took 
command  in  177  5.  At  this  time  Abra- 
ham Smith,  with  several  apprentices, 
was  working  hard  to  support  his 
family  of  five  small  children.  Until 
I  discovered  this  "call."  printed  in  a 
small  local  history  of  Worcester  coun- 
ty, none  of  his  descendants  ever  knew 
why  he  suddenly  left  his  home,  "lo- 
cated" near  Boston,  and  began  mak- 
ing the  needed  weapons.  It  was  a, 
personal  call  to  him,  which  he  fol- 
lowed, much  to  the  surprise  and  dis- 
tress of  his  relatives  and  his  fellow 
members   in   the    Friends   meeting.      It 


is  not  known  how  long  he  remained 
there,  but  the  record  of  the  Dartmouth 
meeting,  dated  8  mo.  26,  1776,  of 
which  I  have  a  cerf'fied  copy,  says: 
"We  are  informed  that  Abraham 
Smith  hath  been  assisting  or  fitting 
warlike  implements,  also  paid  money 
toward  building  a  fort,  and  hath  been 
Laboured  with  by  friends  and  Rather 
Justified  s'd  conduct — therefore  we 
appoint,  our  friends  Caleb  Russell, 
John  Williams,  William  Mosher  and 
Joseph  Tucker,  Jr.,  to  Labour  further 
with  s'd  Smith,  and  make  report  next 
mo.  meeting."  At  said  meeting,  9 
mo.  16,  1776,  the  record  says,  "The 
greater  part  of  the  Committee,  ap- 
pointed to  labour  with  Abm.  Smith, 
Report  that  they  have  Discharged 
themselves  in  that  matter,  and  s'd 
Smith  Justified  his  conduct  therein; 
therefore  Samuel  Smith  is  appointed 
to  Draw  a  Testimony  against  him  and 
bring  to  next  mo.  meeting,  Caleb  Rus- 
sell is  appointed  to  Inform  him  there- 
of and  Report  to  next  mo.  meeting." 
The  record  of  meeting,  12  mo.,  17  76, 
says:  "The  clerk  reports  he  hath 
Read  the  testimony  against  Abraham 
Smith,  as  ordered  Last  mo.  meeting, — 
s'd  paper  is  as  followeth: 

"Whereas  Abraham  Smith  having 
made  Profession  with  us,  and  under 
the  care  of  this  meeting,  But  has  so 
far  Departed  from  the  way  of  Truth 
and  the  Testimony  thereof  as  to  be 
found  in  joining  with,  &  measurably 
supporting  of  war.  or  preparation  for 
the  same,  particularly  the  s'd  Smith 
hath  paid  money  toward  building  of  a 
fort,  &  also  in  fitting  some  warlike 
Implements; — and  having  been  Ten- 
derly Laboured  with  by  friends  to 
Desist  from  and  Condemn  s'd  conduct 
— but  our  Labour  therein  not  obtain- 
ing the  Desired  Effect,  But  he  still 
Justifying  the  same,  this  meeting, 
therefore,  being  concerned  for  the 
maintaining  our  Testimony,  against 
all  outward  wTars  &  fighting,  and  prep- 
aration for  the  same,  do  give  this 
forth  as  a  testimony  against  him, 
hereby  disowning  him.  the  s'd  A. 
Smith  from  being  a  member  of  our 
society.  &  from  under  the  care  of  this 
meeting,  until  by  unfeigned  Repent- 
ance &  Return  from  the  Error  of  his 
ways,  he  shall  be  Restored  to  the 
way  of  truth. 

"Given  forth  &  signed  on  behalf  of 
our  mo.  meeting  held  in  Dartmouth, 
21st  10   mo.   1776. 

"William  Anthony,  Jr.,  Clerk." 

There  is  no  record  of  his  having 
"repented,"  but  his  name  is  later  re- 
corded as  a  member  of  the  meeting. 
On  his  return  from  his  loyal  work  in 
Boston,  he  continued  his  trade  and 
fulfilled  many  duties  as  a  good  citi- 
zen.     In    June,    1778.    he   was    one    of 


the  signers  to  a  petition  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  asking  for  the 
division  of  the  town,  also  for  hot- 
ter military  protection,  representing 
that  "the  harbor  on  Acushnet  river 
is  the  only  one  between  Cape  Cod 
&  North  Carolina  in  control  of  Amer- 
icans, and  there  are  50  vessels  there 
that  need  protection."  As  a  conse- 
quence, Col.  Crafts  was  ordered  to 
New  Bedford  with  5  0  men  and  4  field 
pieces,  in  orders  of  Col.  .Edward  Pope. 
A  few  months  later  the  town  was 
burned  by  the  British,  and  all  wharves 
and  shipping-  burned.  With  his  forge 
destroyed,  his  business  ruined,  and 
with  a  family  of  six  children 
to  support  (the  oldest  was  then 
ten  years  old),  he  was  obliged 
to  applv  for  an  "apportionment" 
"from  the  sum  of  £1,200  allowed  by 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  sufferers  at 
New  Bedford."  I  find  on  record  that 
my  great,  great  grandfather,  Samuel 
Hawes  of  Acushnet,  whose  property 
escaped  destruction,  was  one  of  those 
appointed  to  distribute  this  money. 
Gradually  re-establishing  his  business, 
during  the  re-building  of  the  town, 
he  again  prospered,  and  in  179  6  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  fire  war- 
dens, holding  the  office  six  years. 
During  the  next,  ten  years  he  was  an 
indomitable  worker,  and  then  gave  up 
the  forge  to  his  remaining  sons,  who 
in  turn  left  it  in  other  hands,  and 
all  finally  left  New  Bedford  to  seek 
their  fortunes  elsewhere.  In  IS  00 
he  was  appointed  the  second  post- 
master of  New  Bedford,  and  held  the 
office  for  2  0  years,  in  the  homestead 
on  Middle  street,  built  in  1794. 

(4).  Zerviah  Ricketson,  daughter 
of  John  and  Phebe,  was  born  Jan. 
21,  1751,  and  died  Dec.  29,  1817.  She 
married  Abraham  Smith.  Oct.  C,  1769, 
when  18  years  old,  and  was  the  moth- 
er of  his  nineteen  children.  She  was 
a  woman  of  such  marked  personality 
and  character  that  numberless  remin- 
iscences of  her  have  been  recalled  and 
preserved  by  her  contemporaries  and 
her  childen,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
set  down  those  handed  down  to  me 
so  as  to  give  an  adequate  picture  of 
her  which  her*  descendants  may  long 
"delight  to  honor."  Reared  in  the 
strictest  Quaker  faith,  she  remained, 
like  her  husband,  a  firm  "Friend,"  re- 
taining, as  he  did,  the  "plain  dress 
and  plain  speech"  of  the  sect.  All 
of  their  grown  children  became  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Bedford  meeting, 
and  even  a  few  who  married  "out  of 
meeting,"  of  whom  my  grandmother 
was  one,  always  retained  the  famil- 
iar  dress  and   speech. 

Her  married  life  of  4S  years  began 
in  the  trying  days  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  when  her  husband  left 
her  for  his  patriotic  labors  in  Boston, 


in  1776,  she  was  only  25  years  old 
and  the  mother  of  five  children,  one 
having  died  in  infancy  in  1774.  She 
was  all  her  life,  first  and  last,  the 
"House  Mother,"  fully  answering  to 
the  words  of  the  motto  I  have  chosen, 
"Good  and  wise,  strong  in  body  and 
mind,"  and  was  exactly  of  the  con- 
temporaneous type  described  in  these 
words  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in 
one  of  her  pictures  of  New  England 
life: 

"She  was  one  of  the  much  admired 
class  who,  in  the  speech  of  New 
England,  have  'faculty'- — a  gift  which 
among  that  shrewd  people  commands 
more  esteem  than  beauty,  riches, 
learning  or  any  other  worldly  endow- 
ment. 'Faculty'  is  Yankee  for  "savoir 
faire'  and  the  opposite  virtue  to  shift- 
lessuess.  To  her  who  has  faculty, 
nothing  shall  be  impossible;  she  who 
hath  faculty  is  never  in  a  hurry,  never 
behind-hand,  with  time  enough  in  the 
afternoons  to  hem  muslin  capstrings, 
and   read  the  latest  book." 

As  the  eldest  daughters  became  old 
enough  to  watch  the  young  children, 
she  formed  a  daily  habit  of  retiring, 
after  the  noon  day  dinner,  to  a  quiet 
room  in  the  attic,  for  an  hour's  rest. 
Here  was  her  rocking  chair  and  a 
table  to  which  all  the  books  and  local 
and  foreign  papers  that  came  into  the 
house  eventually  found  their  way. 
For  half  an  hour  she  enjoyed  these, 
then  laid  her  head  against  the  high- 
backed  chair  and  slept  for  another 
half  hour.  One  of  her  daughters  told 
me,  "She  was  never  disturbed  there, 
no  matter  what  happened  to  the  baby 
or  the  rest  of  the  household;  at  the 
end  of  the  hour  she  appeared  again, 
took  up  her  duties,  and  was  always 
the  last  to  go  to  bed." 

She  was  very  systematic  in  the 
training  of  her  children  and  the  care 
of  her  home,  which  was  always  simpH 
furnished,  scrupulously  neat  and  very 
home-like,  in  spite  of  what  would 
now  seem  a  rather  bare  look.  My 
great  grandmother  Tallman,  a  con- 
temporary, said  of  her,  "She  was  con- 
sidered by  all  to  be  the  smartest 
woman       in      New       Bedford.  She 

was  a  beautiful  needlewoman  and 
trained  her  daughters  well  in  this  ac- 
complishment." and  they  knit  all  the 
stockings  in  the  family.  My  grand- 
mother said,  "when  young,  I  could 
knit  a  man's  sock  in  a  day  and  even- 
ing, in  addition  to  my  other  work."  I 
have  pieces  of  linen  used  in  the  early 
days  of  the  old  homestead,  and  of 
the  wedding  sheets  of  the  oldest 
daughter,  married  in  1795,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  or  any  other 
weaving  was  done  there,  though  I 
think  they  spun  their  own  yarn,  and 
every    one    of    them    was    an     expert 
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knitter  to  the  end  of  their  days,  even 
those   who    became    blind. 

She  continued  active  in  all  house- 
hold duties  until  her  death  in  her 
67th  year,  as  the  result  of  a  fall. 
While*  carrying  a  pail  into  the  cellar. 
she  fell  on  the  stone  steps,  striking 
on  her  head  and  side  and  cutting  her 
face  with  the  glass  of  her  spectacles. 
In  a  few  days  lockjaw  developed,  and 
after  a  week  of  agony  she  was  re- 
leased from  life.  I  have  a  pathetic 
letter  written  by  her  daughter  Lydia, 
giving  all  details  of  this  tragedy. 
Three  unmarried  daughters  and  one 
son  were  with  her,  three  married  ones 
were  living  near,  and  kind  neighbors 
faithfully  watched  her,  though  several 
fainted  from  the  strain.  Her  husband 
never  left  her  side,  and  for  some  time 
after  her  death  was  in  a  half  par- 
alyzed state.  The  letter  says:  "She 
was  in  so  good  health  when  attacked 
that  she  resisted  the  disease  a  long- 
time, and  it  is  considered  the  worst 
case  on  record  here."  She  was  con- 
scious at  times,  and  said,  "This,  has 
been  a  pleasant  house  always  and  a 
good  home,  but  I  am  resigned  to 
leave  it."  The  letter  adds:  "It  was  a 
cruel    end    to   a    long   and    useful   life." 

The  house  on  Middle  street,  built 
by  Abraham  Smith  in  IT!) 4.  was  a 
typical  New  England  home,  until  his 
death  there  in  182G.  From  my  child- 
hood I  have  eagerly  listened  to  stories 
of  the  life  there  recounted  by  his 
children  and  my  mother,  his  grand- 
daughter. As  late  as  1881,  in  my  own 
home  in  New  Jersey,  where  she  died. 
aged  87,  their  daughter  Elizabeth  (Xo. 
17),  the  last  to  marry  from  the  old 
home,  repeated  many  details  that  I 
had  heard  from  my  mother. 

The  house  was  of  wood,  two  and  a 
half  stories,  standing  on  the  street, 
writh  a  meadow  in  the  rear.  The  east- 
ern end  overlooked  the  present  Water 
street,  beyond  which  the  grass  sloped 
to  the  water's  edge  with  an  unob- 
structed view  of  Fairhaven.  A  cart 
track  led  down  to  the  wharf  belong- 
ing to  Abraham  Smith  at  the  foot  of 
Mill  street,  and  the  children  went 
swimming  and  fishing  there.  Until 
the  bridge  was  built  in  1796,  there 
were  no  buildings  south  on  the  shore 
side  of  Water  street  as  far  as  Centre 
street  and  the  wharf  in  front  of  the 
present  building  of  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society.  The  blacksmith 
shop  on  Centre  street  was  plainly  seen, 
and  the  workers  there  were  sum- 
moned to  their  meals  by  a  horn.  At 
times  some  of  the  apprentices  whose 
homes  were  beyond  the  town  formed 
part  of  the  family.  Over  this  large 
household  the  capable  mother  ruled 
well.  It  was  the  universal  testimony 
of  her  contemporaries  that  she  was 
J,the   smartest   woman    that   ever   lived 


in  Xew  Bedford."  My  grandmother, 
Mary  Tallman  Hawes,  said,  "Though 
she  always  had  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
none  of  the  others  were  ever  seen 
ragged  or  dirty,  and  the  house  was  al- 
ways orderly  and  the  food  good  and 
plentiful."  One  of  the  daughters  told 
of  her  mother's  habit  of  tucking  the 
baby  under  her  arm,  between  daylight 
and  dark  each  day,  and,  with  a  soft 
cloth,  wiping  off  the  inside  window 
panes;  the  outside  was  well  polished 
by  the  older  daughters,  who  were  as 
systematically  and  thoroughly  trained 
in  household  duties  as  were  their 
brothers  at  the  forge.  All  had  every 
advantage  of  "schooling"  that  was 
possible  at  that  day.  My  grandmoth- 
er, Rebecca  (No..  14),  drew  for  me  a 
pleasant  .verbal  picture  of  herself  and 
five  others  being  made  ready  for 
school  by  an  elder  sister:  "We  were 
all  strong  healthy  children,  with  fair 
skins  and  round  heads  with  hair  cut 
closely.  Quaker  fashion:  some  of  us. 
who  were  inclined  to  curls,  greatly 
resented  being  so  closely  cropped. 
Each  one,  boy  or  girl,  after  being 
washed  and  brushed,  w«nt  to  a  pile  of 
clean  sleeA'eless  aprons,  called  'tyers.' 
with  strings  at  back  of  neck  and 
waist;  they  were  of  three  sizes,  well 
made  of  strong  blue  and  white  or 
brown  and  white  cotton.  T  remem- 
ber choosing  my  size,  tying  the  top 
strings,  wiggling  my  head  through, 
and  then  'backing  up'  to  my  sister 
for  the  lower  strings  to  be  tied.  These 
were  worn  over  strong  colored  gar- 
ments, woolen  in  winter,  and  were 
taken  oft"  when  we  were  made  ready 
for  supper  at  night.  The  babies  were 
always  dressed  in  white  until  old 
enough  to  walk,  and  the  girls,  as 
they  grew  up,  made  all  these  little 
dresses  and  white  dresses  for  them- 
selves, in  addition  to  other  house 
work:  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  we 
had  strong:  Indian  women  to  do  the 
washing  and  heavy  work:  the  rule  was 
that  we  c<»uld  have  as  many  white 
dresses  as  we  would  make-  and  iron." 
My  mother,  of  the  next  generation, 
remembered  going  daily  to  the  home- 
stead and  seeing  five  of  these  aunts 
busy  with  the  ironing,  with  twenty  of 
these  lawn  dresses  hung  up  in  the 
pleasant  kitchen,  the  result  of  their 
morning's  work'.  They  were  made  se- 
verely plain,  low  neck,  short  sleeves, 
with  narrow,  short  skirts,  beautifully 
made  and  of  line  imported  lawn.  I 
have  no  account  of  the  clothing  of 
the  sons  but  know  that  it  was  strong 
and  good,  of  a  Quaker  plainness.  Dur- 
ing their  minority  thev  did  all  the 
outside  work  of  the  household  under 
their  mother's  direction,  as  faithfully 
as  that  of  the  forge  with  their  father. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
was  a  wonderful  family,  strong,  hand- 


some,  good  tempered  and  happy  de- 
scendants of  good  New  England  stock. 
I  personally  remember  12  of  them, 
including  the  oldest  and  youngest,  and 
from  my  childhood  saw  much  of  them 
for  fifty  years.  They  were  full  of 
strong  family  feeling  and  always 
proud  of  their  parents  and  of  each 
other,  a  trait  inherited  by  the  next 
generation.  The  highest  praise  they 
could  bestow  upon  any  of  the  descend- 
ants of  any  generation,  was  to  say 
they  were  ••Smithy,"  and  this  meant 
an  inheritance  of  the  virtues,  traits 
and  capabilities  of  Abraham  and  Zer- 
viah    Smith. 

As  the  children  outgrew  the  simple 
schools  available.  Abraham  Smith 
gradually  established  an  evening 
school  in  his  own  home.  After  sup- 
per, all  who  were  old  enough  to  sit 
up  after  sun-down  were  gathered 
around  a  big  table  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  apprentices.  Abraham 
Smith  had  a  strong  thirst  for  learn- 
ing, and  studied  for  and  with  his 
children,  sending  to  Cambridge 
for  books  on  astronomy  and  higher 
mathematics,  and  owned  the  first  Al- 
gebra ever  brought  to  New  Bedford. 
Already  an  expert  and  skilled  work- 
man, he  trained  his  apprentices,  in- 
cluding the  six  sons,  as  far  as  he  could 
lead  them  in  physics  and  mathematics. 
He  insisted  on  the  daughters  study- 
ing navigation  and  astronomy,  saying: 
"It  will  stretch  their  brains."  No  oth- 
er home  in  the  town  possessed  so 
many  good  books.  I  have  inherited 
leather  bound  volumes  of  old  English 
poets  from  which  all  were  required  to 
read  aloud  in  turn  at  the  evening  les- 
sons, and  every  newspaper,  foreign 
or  local,  that  could  be  had  was  read 
and  re-read  by  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren. It  was  this  training  of  "an 
open  mind"  that  led  all  the  sons  in 
succession  to  make  their  homes  else- 
where. 

When  the  post  office  was  established 
in  this  house  (1806),  it  became  an 
historical  spot  There  were  still  two 
•sons  and  seven  daughters  living  there, 
the  youngest  nine  years  old.  It  is  of 
these  young  girls  that  Daniel  Rick- 
*  etson  gives  us  a  glimpse  in  his  "New 
Bedford  of  the  Past."  Describing  the 
home,  still  standing,  of  his  father, 
Joseph  Ricketson,  on  Union  street  at 
the  end  of  Seventh  street,  with  its 
high  posts  at  the  gateway  shaded  by 
tall  syringas  and  fine  trees,  he  adds 
an  account  of  an  old  fashioned  tea 
party  in  the  pleasant  Quaker  home, 
and  says.  "By  four  o'clock  the  com- 
pany has  assembled,  the  great  sofa  as 
well  as  the  chairs  are  filled.  On  the 
former  I  remember  to  have  seen  some 
half  dozen  or  more  sisters,  cousins  of 
my  father,  all  dressed  in  their  neat 
white   Quaker  gowns,   and   of  marked 


beauty.  Somewhat  later  came  the 
husbands  of  some  of  them — quite  a 
number,  however,  were  still  unmar- 
ried." The  supper  in  the  "keeping 
room,"  which  he  further  describes, 
was  often  returned  in  kind  by  the 
hospitable  Zerviah,  when  the  daugh- 
ters waited  on  the  guests,  and  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  capable  hostess  did 
not  suffer  in  comparison,  although  the 
details   were   simpler. 

Of  all  the  furniture  of  the  old  home, 
I  know  of  but  one  piece  that  has  been 
preserved,  a  chair  with  broad  seat, 
low  rounded  back  and  curved  mahog- 
any arms,  which  now  stands  in  my 
own  home,  inherited  from  a  daughter 
who  took  it  away  at  her  marriage, 
and   dated   by   her   "1789." 

Of  the  two  sons  left  at  home  in 
1806,  the  oldest  went  to  New  York  in 
IS  10  and  the  other  was  lost  at  sea 
in  1811.  Two  daughters  married  in 
1S08,  leaving  five  daughters  with  the 
parents  for  many  years.  The  house 
was  always  a  centre  of  interest  for 
young  people,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  post  office  there  brought  "all 
the  rest  of  the  town,"  (as  some  one 
said  of  it)  to  its  open  door.  The 
entire  outfit  of  the.  post  oliice  was 
located  in  a  small  back  room  and  it 
was  said,  "When  the  mail  arrived,  on 
the  stage,  the  postmaster  would  call 
out  the  names  of  those  for  whom  he 
had  letters,  and.  if  present,  they  would 
claim  their  mail.  This  was  before 
the  advent  of  envelope  or  stamp  and 
postage  was  generally  paid  by  the  re- 
cipient." The  same  writer  says:  "I  well 
remember  the  old  postmaster,  Abra- 
ham Smith,  who  was  a  tall  man,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  with  his  large  iron- 
bowed  spectacles  and  green  flannel 
cap."  He  was  extremely  neat  in  per- 
son and  exact  in  all  the  details  of  his 
office,  wrote  a  handsome,  round, 
"Quaker"  hand,  as  it  was  called,  and 
I  have  several  long  monthly  records 
of  mails,  copies  of  deeds,  etc..  with 
his  signature.  My  mother,  as  a  child, 
loved  to  "haunt"  this  room  on  her 
daily  visits  to  the  house,  and  began 
very  early  to  enjoy  the  foreign,  papers 
and  books  of  many  kinds  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  town.  The  ship's 
mails,  too,  were  of  special  interest, 
including  the  always  pathetic  collec- 
tion of  letters,  never  claimed,  from 
sailors  who  never  returned.  In  1814, 
on  the  appointment  of  my  grand- 
father. John  Hawes,  as  Collector,  the 
custom  house  was  established  in  the 
southwest  room  of  this  house  adjoin- 
ing the  post  office,  and  for  twelve 
years  all  the  principal  business  in- 
terests of  the  town  centered  there. 
Merchants,  captains,  sailors,  foreign- 
ers, mechanics  of  every  trade,  and  even 
the  vagrants,  sought  business  advice 
or  help   from   these  two  good,   practi- 
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cal,  upright  men,  who  entertained  a 
firm  friendship  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
My  mother  (who  afterward  married 
his  son)  has  thus  described  the  Col- 
lector: "Fie  was  very  different  looking 
from  the  old  postmaster  in  his  Quaker 
garb,  and  I  remember  him  well  as 
he  drove  up  to  the  door  in  Ins  yellow 
colored  chaise  from  Acushnet,  a  stout- 
built,  comfortable  looking  personage, 
dressed  in  bottle  green  broadcloth  and 
buff  vest,  ruined  shirt  and  a  beaver 
hat." 

Among  his  papers  I  found,  four 
years  ago,  all  the  receipted  quarterly 
bills  for  the  •'rent"  of  Custom  house 
for  10  years,  1814-24.  which  read. 
"Rec'd  of  John  Hawes  in  full  for  rent 
of  office  for  the  Quarter  ending  4th 
inst.  $9.00.  Abraham  Smith."  And 
yet,  during  that  time.  New  Bedford 
was  one  of  the  busiest  sea  ports  on 
the  coast! 

The  sad  and  sudden  death  of  Zer- 
viah  Smith  in  IS  17  was  the  first  heavy 
shadow  to  fall  upon  this  good  old 
home,  and  her  husband  never  entire- 
ly recovered  from  the  shock,  though 
he  survived  her  nine  years  and  had 
the  faithful  care  of  his  two  remaining 
daughters.  The  death  of  his  friend 
the  collector  in  1S24,  and  the  removal 


of  the  custom  house  elsewhere",  was 
another  shock  to  him.  He  gradually 
gave  up  his  post  office  duties  to  his 
oldest  son  Asa  (who  had  returned  to 
New  Bedford)  and  later  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Richard  Williams,  who  succeeded 
him  in  office.  His  grandchildren  re- 
membered him,  at  the  last,  as  a  gen- 
tle, cheerful  old  man,  sitting  by  the 
fire,  "life's  duty  done"  and  waiting 
for  the  end,  which  came  March  24, 
1820. 

The  home  passed  into  other  hands, 
was  surrounded  by  larger  buildings 
and  finally  used  for  business  purposes; 
but  instead  of  sinking,  as  some  of  the 
neighboring  buildings,  did,  to  the  shab- 
biness  of  a  dilapidated  tenement 
house,  it  was  its  rare  good  fortune  to 
be  included  in  the  site  acquired  by 
the  city  for  the  pleasant  Bridge  Park 
of  the  present  day.  The  thousands 
of  travelers  who  cross  by  trolley  the 
fine  bridge  from  Fairhaven,  pass  over 
the  old  wharf  and  lane,  through  the 
beautiful  grass  and  between  the  flower 
beds  that  mark  the  exact  site  of  this 
home  built  11 G  years  ago,  and  so  long 
tilled  with  the  best  type  of  the  New 
England  life  of  its  day, — a  fitting  and 
beautiful  and  lasting  monument,  for 
which  their  descendants  should  be  sin- 
cerely   grateful. 
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II— "THE   NINETEEN 


Asa  Smith.  ' 

No.  1.  Oldest  child  of  Abraham 
and  Zerviah  Smith  was  born  May 
24th,  1770.  Died  Feb.  24th.  1849, 
aged  7  9.  Married  Oct.  IS,  17  92  (1) 
Meribah  Russell,  daughter  of  Seth  and 
Mary  Russell.  Died  179  5.  Married 
1815,  (2)  Abby  Haviland  of  New  York, 
who  died  in  1818. 

Asa  Smith,  after  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  his  father  until  17  91 
and  marrying  in  179  2.  remained  in 
New  Bedford  and  was  interested  in 
business  with  his  father-in-law,  Seth 
Russell,  and  his  son-in-law,  George 
Tyson.  In  1815  he  went  to  New  York, 
receiving  certificate  of  removal  to  the 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the 
same  year  married  (2nd)  Abby  Havi- 
land, of  an  old  Quaker  family  of  New 
York.  She  died  in  ISIS.  He  return- 
ed to  New  Bedford  in  1822  and  be- 
came assistant  postmaster  for  the  two 
last  years  of  his  father's  life.  As  the 
oldest  son,  he  held  the  deed  in  1st 
burying  ground  on  Second  street.  His 
only  child,  Mary,  married  George  Ty- 
son, of  Baltimore,  Md..  in  1822  and 
died  in  182  4,  leaving  an  orphan 
daughter  who  remained  with  him  the 
rest  of  his  life.  These  two,  after  liv- 
ing at  different  times  in  the  families 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  Buffalo 
and  Syracuse,  finally  settled  in  the 
home  of  his  sister,  Zerviah  Smith 
Sawdey,  who  went  to  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
in  1808.  He  died  there  in  1S49,  aged 
79  years,  after  a  rather  uneventful 
life.  I  remember  him  well,  both  in 
Buffalo  and  on  the  Ohio  farm  where 
I  visited  in  my  childhood;  a  hand- 
some, hale  old  man,  retaining  his 
Quaker  speech,  although  disowned  by 
the  New  Bedford  meeting  on  leaving 
it  twenty-five  years  before. 

His  granddaughter.  Mary  Tyson, 
married  before  his  death,  David  Saw- 
dey, adopted  son  of  Zerviah  Smith 
Sawdey.  He  died  soon  after  and  she 
then  married  Amos  Giltner.  a  farmer 
of  German  stock,  and  with  him  began 
an  overland  journey  to  Denver.  They 
were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
that  city,  where  her  two  sons  were 
born  and  her  husband  died.  The  his- 
tory of  her  western  journey,  and  later 
experiences  in  the  mines,  is  the  most 
striking  which  I  find  in  the  records 
of  the  later  generations.  They  crossed 
the  continent  in  a  "prairie  schooner," 
driving  their  cattle  and  "watching 
out"  for  Indians,  as  did  her  Quaker 
Dartmouth  ancestors  175  years  before. 
For  many  years,  after  the  postal  ser- 
vice was  established,  she  sent  occa- 
sional interesting  letters  to  relatives  in 
the  east,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 


find  any  of  them.  Her  sons  provided 
her  with  a  simple,  comfortable  home 
in  Denver,  and  then  led  the  roving  life 
of  miners  and  prospectors  but  were 
never  very  successful.  In  1893,  when 
she  was  78  years  old,  a  relative  visited 
her  in  Denver,  and  returned  with 
much  interesting  history.  She  lived 
alone  in  a  small  wooden  house,  (a 
great  contrast  to  the  beautiful  home 
of  Seth  Russell  in  New  Bedford  where 
she  was  born)  and  was  one  of  the 
"first  citizens"  of  the  city,  known  by 
every  one  and  universally  respected. 
She  told  how,  at  the  first  civic  cele- 
bration of  the  city,  she  put  up  a  tent 
back  of  her  house,  and  served  there  a 
supper  such  as  she  had  cooked  on  the 
plains,  with  the  utensils  she  had  care- 
fully preserved.  I  think  she  also  had 
the  original  wagon  and  much  of  its 
outfit.  It  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting exhibits  of  the  occasion  and 
was  repeated  in  later  years.  She  was 
very  intelligent  and  gave  a  thrilling 
account  of  her  journey;  one  item  was 
of  her  making  biscuits  of  flour  and 
the  water  of  the  soda  springs  in  the 
alkali  region  of  Colorado,  and  she 
used  the  same  water  for  the  "soda 
biscuits"  of  her  suppers  in  the  tent. 
When  Charles  Kingsley,  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  daughter  Rose  made  a 
second  visit  to  this  country  and  went 
to  Denver,  he  visited  her  and,  at  his 
request,  was  given  a  prairie  supper. 
He  pronounced  her  "the  smartest  and 
most  interesting  woman  he  had  seen 
in  America,"  and  she  showed,  with 
pride,  many  letters  from  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  and  his  daughter,  after  their  re- 
turn to  England.  Her  sons  were  in 
Cripple  Creek  in  1893,  and  she  spoke 
well  of  them.  She  died  in  1895;  when 
in  Cripple  Creek  in  1904,  I  tried  to 
find  some  trace  of  them,  without  suc- 
cess. The  "trail"  of  this  first  of  the 
nineteen  children  vanishes  in  the 
Rocky   Mountains,    near    Pike's   Peak! 

Elihu  Smith. 

No.  2.  Elihu  Smith,  second  son  of 
Abraham  and  Zerviah  Smith.  Born 
Aug.  9.  1771.  Died  Oct.  3,  1825,  aged 
44.  Married  (1)  Mary  Slocum  of  New 
Bedford,  March  10,  IS 01.  Married 
(2)  Catherine  Farrington,  Nov.  10, 
1814. 

She  was  of  an  old  Quaker  New 
York  family,  and  I  remember  her  and 
her  home  in  Catherine  street,  New 
York,  when  I  was  very  young,  but  she 
had   then    been   a   widow  many  years. 

Elihu  Smith  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  his  father  at  the  "Forge." 
as  it  was  called,  until  of  age  in  1792, 
and   seems  to   have  remained   in  New 
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Bedford  some  years,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  his  first  tour  children  were 
born  there.  He  had  seven  children, 
four  by  his  first  wife  and  three  by 
the  second.  The  oldest  died  in  in- 
fancy; the  others  I  have  known  per- 
sonally. Two  sons  and  one  daughter 
married;  none  of  these  are  living,  but 
they  have  many  descendants,  of  three 
generations,  still  living  in  New  York. 
Elihu  Smith  received  a  certificate  of 
removal  for  •'himself  and  family" 
from  the  New  Bedford  to  the  New 
York  Monthly  Meeting  August.  1810, 
in  which  year  he  removed  to  New 
York.  He  was  the  tirst  of  Abraham 
Smith's  sons  to  settle  there,  and  was 
followed,  in  time,  by  all  the  others, 
to  whom  he  was  a  helpful  "elder 
brother."  He  made  several  voyages 
to  Europe  as  captain  in  the  merchant 
service,  and  was  prosperous,  but  none 
of  his  descendants  have  any  record  of 
his  business  interests.  His  grandson 
is  in  possession  of  a  handsome  gold 
watch  purchased  in  London  and  used 
by  him  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Although  he  and  his  wife  kept 
firmly  to  the  Quaker  faith  and  a  com- 
paratively quiet  and -simple  life,  their 
New  York  home  was  a  handsome  and 
dignified  one  and  impressed  me  much 
as  a  child,  and  I  think  1  was  rather 
afraid  of  VAunt  Catherine."  a  stately 
woman  in  Quaker  dress,  who  was  very 
deaf. 

My  mother  told  me  that  Elihu  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Robert  Pulton 
and  interested  in  some  of  his  projects; 
like  many  of. Abraham  Smith's  sons, 
he  had  a  strong  leaning  towards  me- 
chanics, which  may  account  for  this 
association.  He  died  in  1825,  aged 
only  44  years:  his  children  were  all 
quite  young,  which  may  be  the  reason 
that  so  little  is  known  of  him  by  his 
descendants. 

His  oldest  son  died  in  infancy.  His 
second  son.  John  T.  S.  (Slocum) 
Smith  (he  always  wrote  it  in  full  to 
distinguish  himself  from  others  of  the 
name)  was  a  worthy  representative  of 
his  generation.  He  was  born  in 
New      Bedford.      Nov.     2,      1805.     and 

died    '  in        New        York.        aged    

years.  I  remember  him  best  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  a  hand- 
some, intelligent,  vigorous  old  gentle- 
man with  snow-white  hair  and  full 
beard.  "When  he  visited  my  mother,  a 
somewhat  younger  cousin.  T  always 
enjoyed  hearing  them  recall  the  old 
days,  and  to  me  they  seemed  very 
"Smithy"  representatives  of  our  New 
England  Quaker  stock.  His  son.  Dr. 
Thomas  Eranklin  Smith,  sends  me  this 
data:  "He  received  a  simple  common 
school  education,  and  married  when 
quite  young  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Franklin,  of  New  York:  later  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 


Morris  Franklin,  and  carried  on  a 
brokerage  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Franklin  &  Smith.  When 
this  was  dissolved,  he  became  an  ex- 
pert accountant  for  several  years.  He 
was  always  very  much  interested  in 
the  study  of  chemistry  and  was  con- 
stantly experimenting  with  chemicals 
and  making  chemical  analyses.  At  last 
there  came  a  time,  while  he  was  at- 
tending to  the  books  of  the  pioneers 
of  homeopathic  physicians  in  New 
York,  Drs.  John  F.  Gray  and  A.  Ger- 
ald Hull, — that  they  suggested  he 
should  go  into  the  manufacture  of  ho- 
meopathic medicines,  as  there  were 
none  to  be  procured  at  that  time  ex- 
cept those  that  were  imported  from 
Germany  by  Mr,  William  liadde,  a 
German  bookseller.  Upon  the  urgent 
and  repeated  requests  of  these  two 
physicians,  he  finally  decided  to  follow 
their  advice,  and  in  the  1843-1844  he 
opened  a  pharmacy  in  the  basement 
of  a  private  house  at  No.  512  Broad- 
wax-,  between  l.roome  and  Spring 
streets;  his  stock  in  trade  consisted  of 
about  fifty  vials  of  medicine  which  he 
had  prepared  himself  and  which  were 
arranged  along  on  the  wainscoting  of 
the  room;  that  was  the  beginning  of 
his  "Smith's  Homeopathic  Pharmacy' 
which  was  continued  by  Iris  son,  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Smith,  and  is  now 
conducted  by  the  latter's  son,  Carroll 
,D^l*iham    Smith.  John    T.    S.    Smith 

was  the  first  person  to  manufacture 
homeopathic  medicine  in  this  country, 
and  afterward  received  a  diploma 
from  the  New  York  Homeopathic 
Medical  college,  as  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine." 

Two  of  his  sons  became  homeopath- 
ic physicians;  the  oldest,  Henry  Mitch- 
ell Smith,  who  continued  his  phar- 
macy, stood  high  in  his  profession  and 
was  secretary  of  the  commission  for 
the  erection  of  the  line  Hahnneman 
monument  in  Washington.  He  died 
March.  1901,  and  left  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Smith 
Tabor  of  Helena,  Montana.  The  sons 
remained  in  New  York,  all  married 
there.  One  died  in  1909,  leaving  no 
children.  Henry  Smith's  widow  lives 
in  New  York  with  his  eldest  son,  Car- 
roll, who  has  three  children.  The 
third  son,  Julian  Pierce,  has  one  son. 
Haviland  Smith.  These  are  of  the 
fifth  generation  from  Abraham  Smith. 

Dr.  Thomas  Franklin  Smith,  young- 
er son  of  John  T.  S.,  is  a  practicing 
homeopathic  physician  in  New  York 
and  has  been  for  twenty  years  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Institute  of  Ho- 
meopathy. He  has  five  children  liv- 
ing, and  four  grandchildren  of  the 
fifth    generation. 

Elizabeth  Mitchell  Smith,  daugh- 
ter of  Elihu  and  Mary  Slocum  Smith, 
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was  born  in  New  Bedford.  Feb.  13, 
1806,  and  married  Richard  Mott.  a 
brother    of    James    Mott.    whose    wife 

was  the  celebrated  Quaker  preacher, 
Lucretia  Mott.  They  lived  at  one  time 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  afterwards  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  and  finally  settled  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  where  she  died  of  con- 
sumption, in  ,  and     was    buried 

in  Rochester.  She  left  "two  daugh- 
ters,      Mary       and       Anna       C.       The 

oldest     died  ,  of     consumption; 

the  other  outlived  her  father, 
who  was  a  representative  citizen 
for  many  years.  He  served  two  terms 
in  the  United  States  senate  and  was 
well  known  as  the  "Quaker  member 
from  Ohio."  His  Quaker  principles 
made  him  a  firm  friend  of  all  the 
anti-slavery  reformers  of  that  day, 
and  he  stood  next  to  Charles  Sumner 
when  he  was  struck  down  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  by  Senator  Brooks,  and 
was  the  first  to  assist  him.  He  was 
.a  successful,  upright  business  man  and 
founder  and  president  of  the  Savings 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Toledo.  His 
daughter,  Anna  Caroline  Mott,  grand- 
daughter of  Elihu,  presided  over  his 
beautiful  home  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  was  active  in  mind  and  body  to 
the  end  and  left  to  his  daughter  a 
large  fortune  which  she  used  wisely 
and  well,  and  at  her  death  in  1902 
left  a  will  distributing  it  according  to 
his  wishes,  including  many  of  her 
Smith  relatives.  She  never  married, 
-and  with  her  ended  that  line  of  Elihu 
Smith's  descendants. 

Caroline,  Jane  and  Maria  Smith, 
younger  daughters  of  Elihu,  all  died 
unmarried,  the  latter  in  1896.  She 
made  her  home  in  the  family  of  her 
brother,  Thomas  Smith,  and  remained 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Thomas  T.  Smith,  youngest  son  of 
Elihu  Smith  and'  Catherine  Farring-- 
ton,  was  born  July  5,  1S2  0.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  B.  Cromwell,  June  10, 
1S4S,  a  member  of  an  old  Quaker 
family  of  Brooklyn,  and  both  re- 
mained members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  their  children,  William. 
Alice  and  Percy,  were  reared  in  that 
faith. 

Thomas  T.  Smith  died  August  4th, 
1883.  His  three  children  are  still 
living,  also  four  grandchildren  and 
one   great   grandchild. 

Obed   Smith. 

No.  3.  Third  son  of  Abraham  and 
Zerviah,  born  Nov.  2,  1772,  died  April 
7,    1831,   aged    59. 

Married  May  14.  179  7.  Mary  Thorn 
of  New  York,  and  they  had  eleven 
children.  Four  sons.  Stephen,  Abra- 
ham, Robert  Fulton  and  Fulton  died 
young;  another  son.  Edward  L..  was 
lost  at  sea  in  the  wreck  of  the  packet 


ship  Albion,  off  Kinsdale,  Ireland, 
April  22nd,  1821,  aged  18  years.  The 
youngest  child,  Amelia,  died  unmar- 
ried   in     18  4.").    aged    2  2    years. 

Obed  Smith,  like  his  brother  Elihu. 
was  for  a  time  interested  in  foreign 
trade  in  New  York.  I  do  not  find  the 
date  of  his  going  there,  but  it  was 
probably  before  his  marriage  there  in 
1797,  and  he  lived  there  until  his 
death  3  4  years  after.  On  March  2  7, 
1819,  he  was  appointed  port  warden 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  held 
the  office  for  twelve  years.  He  was 
also  a  personal  friend  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton, two  of  his  infant  sons  bearing 
that  name  in  succession.  He  was  al- 
ways an  active,  intelligent  citizen,  but 
no  records  of  his  later  years  have  been 
preserved   by  his  descendants. 

The  two  oldest  surviving  sons  went 
to  live  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  many 
Smith  relatives  had  already  settled. 

(1)  Archibald  Minthorne  Cock 
Smith,  married  Beulah,  granddaugh- 
ter of  General  Grainger,  a  Revolution- 
ary officer,  and  they  had  six  children. 
He  was  for  many  years  secretary  of 
the  Etna  Insurance  Co.  at  Buffalo,  and 
was  killed  while  on  duty  at  a  fire. 
There  are  now  living  three  children, 
and  several  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren   of    Archibald   Smith. 

(2)  William  Cock  Smith,  married 
his  cousin  Hannah  Smith;  they  had 
no  children  but  adopted  a  niece  who 
died  childless,  and  their  line  is  ex- 
tinct. 

(3)  Ann  Burke  Dodge  Smith,  twin 
sister  of  Archibald,  married  John 
Rudderow  of  Jersey  City.  She  sur- 
vived him  many  years  and  lived  to  be 
9  0  years  old.  She  left  three  daugh- 
ters and  several  grandchildren  and 
great    grandchildren. 

Pliebc  Smith. 

No.  4.  First  daughter  of  Abraham 
and    Zerviah.  Born    Oct.    27.    1773. 

Died  June  2,  1855.  aged  82.  Mar- 
ried Russell  Davis,  Oct.  8,  179  5.  They 
had  no  children. 

As  the  oldest  daughter,  and  the 
mother's  first  helper  in  the  household, 
it  is  safe  to  say  she  was  greatly  missed 
when  she  married  at  2  2  and  went  to 
a  home  of  her  own,  leaving  eleven 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  This  is 
the  largest  number  I  find  in  the  family 
at   one  time. 

April  2  6,  1817,  a  removal  certificate 
was  given  to  Russell  Davis  and  family 
to  Sandwich,  Mass.,  from  New  Bed- 
ford. December,  18  20.  another  re- 
moval certificate  was  given  her  by  the 
same.  She  returned  January.  18  3  2. 
She  removed  again  March,  1S36,  and 
again  returned  to  New  Bedford,  May, 
1848,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  184  6.  Although  I  must  have  seen 
her   in   my   childhood.   I   only  remem- 
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ber  her  distinctly  when  she  was  nearly 
eighty    years    old. 

Russell  Davis  was  the  son  of  James 
and  Patience  Russell,  grandson  of  Jo- 
seph Russell  and  cousin  of  Wm.  T. 
Russell.  The  History  of  Barnstable 
County  says:  "The  Friends  had  no 
approved  minister  before  Russell  Da- 
vis. About  1819  he  moved  from  New 
Bedford  to  South  Yarmouth;  having 
a  remarkable  gift  in  the  ministry,  in 
discerning  and  addressing  the  "states' 
of  individuals  and  meetings.  With 
but  little  human  learning,  and  regard- 
ed as  inferior  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance, he  was  often  enabled,  both  in 
public  and  private,  to  reveal  to  indi- 
viduals their  thoughts  and  spiritual 
conditions,  to  their  own  astonishment. 
He  became  a  true  seer  and  such  was 
the  general  confidence  in  his  declara- 
tions as  being  from  the  true  source  of 
authorized  ministry,  that  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Yarmouth  meeting  grew, 
in    his    day,    to    its    greatest    number." 

Most  of  his  life,  after  1820,  was 
passed  in  this  ministry.  I  have  no 
record  of  his  personality,  except  this, 
in  Daniel  Rieketson's  book:  "William 
Wall  says,  Russell  Davis,  frequently, 
after  stating  a  proposition  and  saying 
'It  is  so,'  adds,  'It  is  so  because  it  is  so, 
— and  because  it  is  so.   it  is  so.'  " 

He  died  in  South  Yarmouth  in 
1847,  aged  7  5.  Phebe*  Smith  Davis 
died  in  South  Yarmouth  in  18  55,  aged 
82,  and  her  line  is  now  extinct. 

Sylvia  Smith. 

No.     5.      Born     Dec.     5,     1774,     died 
October,    1775,    aged    10    months. 
Stephen  Smith. 

No.  6.  Fourth  son  of  Abraham  and 
Zerviah.  Born  Oct.  2  5.  17  7  6,  died 
April    2  3,    1854     (78).  Married     (1) 

Sarah  J.  Alsop.  Sept.  21.  1811.  Mar- 
ried (2)  Rosanna  Baker,  November. 
183  8,  the  adopted  .daughter  of  Gen- 
eral Philip  Van  Courtlandt.  By  his 
second   wife    he    had    one    daughter. 

Stephen  served  a  faithful  appren- 
ticeship to  his  father  until  he  was  of 
age,  in  179  7.  His  daughter,  now  the 
only  surviving  granddaughter  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah,  sends  me  many 
items  of  his  life.  Always  having  a 
great  desire  for  learning,  after  leaving 
school  for  his  trade  at  twelve  years 
old.  he  afterward,  in  addition  to  ob- 
taining a  good  English  education, 
studied  French  with  refugees  from 
the  French  revolution  then  living  in 
New  Bedford  and  Nantucket,  reciting 
to  them  in  the  evening.  His  French 
books,  during  the  day  time,  laid  in  a 
glass-covered  frame  by  his  forge,  and 
he  kept  up  his  studies  while  at  his 
work.  The  day  of  his  majority  he 
said  to  his  father.  "I  have  served  thee 
faithfully,  but  I  shall  never  be  a 
blacksmith,  and  I  wish  to  see  what  I 


can  do."  It  was  afterward  written, 
truthfully,  of  him,  "When  he  went  to 
try  his  fortunes  in  New  York,  his  only 
capital  was  an  unexceptional  character 
for  integrity  and  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence not  often  attained  by  young 
men  of  that  age,  even  with  the  best 
opportunities;  he  always  sought  after 
knowledge  with  the  utmost  persever- 
ance and  determination." 

The  older  brothers  had  married  and 
still  lived  in  New  Bedford  and  the 
youngest  of  the  nineteen  was  only  a 
few  months  old  when  Stephen  went  to 
New  York,  in  179  7.  Times  were  hard, 
and,  like  hundreds  of  others,  he  could 
find  no  place.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
went  into  the.  counting  room  of  Min- 
turn  &  Chapman,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  largest  shipping  houses  in  the 
city,  and  asked  the  consent  of  the 
proprietors  to  stay  there  a  while  and 
work  for  nothing.  He  soon  becarqe  so 
useful  that  he  was  promoted  to  a  po- 
sition of  great  responsibility,  and  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  household  of 
Benjamin  G.  Minturn,  senior  propri- 
etor of  the  establishment.  In  this 
position  he  is  said  to  have*  "enjoyed 
intimate  social  relations  with,  and  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  of,  many  of 
the  first  business  men  of  New  York 
city."  He  was  handsome  and  well  de- 
veloped physically,  and  in  spite  of  his 
plain  Quaker  dress  and  speech,  had  a, 
natural  ease  and  grace  in  his  bear- 
ing, unusual  at  that  time.  He  was 
soon  sent  to  Europe  in  charge  of  im- 
portant interests  in  England  and 
France,  by  the  Rotches  and  others, 
his  good  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  being  .  of  special  value  to 
them.  On  his  return,  his  old  em- 
ployers, Minturn  &  Chapman,  sent 
him  as  supercargo  of  one  of  their 
ships  to  India,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  was  engaged  for  several  years.  One 
of  his  younger  sisters  who,  as  a  child, 
visited  him  and  the  older  brothers 
then  settled  in  New  York,  told  me  in 
her  old  age,  "He  was  handsome  and 
good.  I  remember  well  how  he  was 
made  much  of  by  French  officers  and 
merchants  he  had  met  abroad,  who 
were  visiting  New  York,  to  whom  he 
showed  much  attention.  I  recall,  es- 
pecially, a  trip  to  Little  Falls,  near 
Pater«on.  N.  J.,  in  a  stage  with  four 
horses;  his  party  was  made  up  of 
these  gentlemen,  but  I,  the  only  child, 
was  his  special  guest, — it  was  a  great 
event  for  me."  At  one  time  when 
in  Portsmouth,  England,  his  eager- 
ness for  information  led  him  so  fre- 
quently into  public  offices,  the  gov- 
ernment storehouses  and  dock  yards, 
and  his  enquiries  were  so  many  and 
curious  that  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion,  was  seized  as  a  French  spy 
and  thrown  into  prison;  his  references 
to  the  American  consul  and  prominent 
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merchants,  however,  secured  his  im- 
mediate release.  He  was  also  in  Eng- 
land  during   the   bread   riots   of    180S. 

After  accumulating  some  property, 
he  embarked  with  others  on  a  venture 
of  a  cargo  of  "India  goods"  for  the 
Mediterranean,  going  himself  as  su- 
percargo, as  well  as  joint  owner. 
Owing  to  the  rapacity  of  the  "great 
European  robber,"  Napoleon,  this  un- 
dertaking proved  a  failure.  He  had 
no  sooner  anchored  his  vessel  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  than  it  was  seized,  un- 
der the  famous  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, the  vessel  and  cargo  confiscated, 
and  the  officers  arrested  and  marched 
off  to  Boulogne.  Vessel  and  cargo 
proved  an  entire  loss.  The  owners, 
after  many  years,  received  dividends 
from  the  "spoliation  claims,"  amount- 
ing in  his  case  to  less  than  twenty 
dollars   for  the   loss  of    $10,000. 

Giving  up  foreign  business  after 
this,  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  salt  from  sea  water  at  South  Yar- 
mouth, Mass.,  where  the  windmill  and 
salt  covers  stood  for  many  years.  The 
business  there,  at  first  very  profitable. 
was  rendered  of  little  or  no  value  by  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  salt. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
"Salines"  of  central  New  York  state, 
in  1812,  and  during  a  residence  of 
several  years  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  mar- 
ried, in  1814.  and  again  in  183S.  He 
later  obtained  a  charter  from  the  New- 
York  legislature  for  a  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt  by  solar  evapora- 
tion. Returning  to  New  Bedford,  he 
interested  Wm.  Rotch.  Jr.,  Samuel 
Rodman,  Samuel  Arnold  and  others 
in  the  project.  They  sent  him  to  Syra- 
cuse in  1821,  (with  "unlimited  credit 
on  New  York  city")  where  he  built 
vats  and  established  the  Onandaga 
Solar  Salt  Co.,  "according  to  his  own 
judgment."  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  strong  and  prosperous  business, 
still  a  leading  one  at  Syracuse.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  was  an 
"honorable  and  honored"  citizen. 
Forming  a  life-long  friendship  with 
all  the  well  known  Quaker  abolition- 
ists of  central  New  York. — Gerrit 
Smith,  Myron  Holley,  Samuel  J.  May, 
and,  through  them  with  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  Lucretia  Mott  and 
others,  he  early  "espoused  the  cause 
of  the  slave"  and  his  home  became  a 
noted  station  on  the  "underground 
railway"  between  the  south  and  Can- 
ada. He  had  built  a  handsome  stone 
house,  still  standing,  on  Lafayette 
Square,  Syracuse,  one  of  the  finest 
then  in  the  city,  in  the  style  of  those 
built  in  New  Bedford  about  that  time. 
I  remember  visiting  there  when 
young,  and  being  taken  to  the  base- 
ment and  shown  the  rooms  where  fu- 
gitives were  sheltered  and  the  sup- 
plies of  warm  clothing  kept  in  readi- 


ness, made  by  his  family  and  friends. 
I  also  remember  being  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  there  were  no  "sufferers" 
there  at  the  time,  but  many  hundreds 
were  helped  and  protected  and  sent 
safely  over  the  border,  furnished  with 
funds  to  establish  themselves  "in 
freedom."  He  was  well  known,  and 
almost  revered,  by  the  colored  people 
of  Syracuse,  and  until  his  death  was 
called  "Uncle  Stephen"  by  them  all. 
His  was  a  home  of  boundless  hospi- 
tality; he  was  very  clannish  and  fond 
of  his  kin,  and  a  widowed  and  unmar- 
ried sister  were  long  members  of  his 
family.  It  was  always  the  stopping 
place  for  all  relatives  passing  east  or 
west,  first  by  canal  and  then  by  the 
first  railroad  in  New  York  state.  He 
became  blind  several  years  before  his 
death,  but  his  declining  years  were 
peaceful,    calm    and    cheerful.  His 

death  was  a  public  loss,  and  in  the 
memorial  words  of  his  friend  and 
fellow  worker,  Mr.  May,  "His  unswerv- 
ing integrity  and  irreproachable  mor- 
als have  rendered  him  proverbial  for 
honor  and  rectitude,  while  his  un- 
pretending and  kindly  manners  have 
endeared  him  to  all.  Showing  no  signs 
of  dread   or  fear,    he  has   passed   on." 

Kufus    Smith. 

No.  7.  Fifth  son  of  Abraham  and 
Zerviah.  Born  Feb.  2  3,  IT 78,  died 
July    20,    17  79,    aged    17    months. 

Mary    Smith. 

No.  8.  Third  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah.  Born  July  9, 
1779,  died  June  26,  1855.  aged  76. 
Married  Daniel  W.  Taber  Feb.  2S, 
1S05.  They  had  five  children. 
Daniel  Taber  was  a  merchant  from 
Portland,  Maine.  He  failed  in  busi- 
ness there  and  a  few  months  after 
their  marriage,  Mary  Taber  received 
removal  certificate  to  the  Falmouth 
monthly  meeting.  In  an  old  family 
letter  from  New  Bedford.  without 
date,  I  find:  "Daniel  Taber  has  gone 
to  New  York  to  go  Second  Mate  with 
Elihu  (his  brother-in-law)  to  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  India."  His  fam- 
ily seemed  to  have  moved  back  and 
forth  from  Falmouth  to  New  Bedford, 
and  he  may  have  been  absent  on  this 
and-  other  vovages  until  his  death  in 
IS 2 2,    aged    4  4. 

Mary  Taber  removed  again  June. 
1816;  a  certificate  from  Falmouth  to 
her  and  two  children  was  given  July. 
1822.  and  again  when  she  removed 
to  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1S35.  In  1830, 
her  oldest  child,  Phebe  Davis  Taber, 
married  Charles  Howland  of  New- 
Bedford,  and  after  her  death  the  next 
child.  Elizabeth  Smith  Taber,  became 
Charles  Howland's  second  wife.  An- 
other daughter,  Zerviah,  aged  4 
years,   died   in   April.   1814. 

Mary    Taber,      her    third    daughter, 
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Mary  Russell  Tabor,  and  her  only  son, 
William  Daniel  Taber,  moved  to  Buf- 
falo in  1So5  with  Elizabeth  and 
Charles    Howland,    and    all    remained 

members  of  one  family  through  life. 
By  this  time  there  Mas  quite  a  colony 
of  New  Bedford  Smith  descendants  in 
that  city,  headed  by  Isaac  S.  Smith, 
No.  16,  who  settled  there  in  1822,  and 
including  Archibald  Smith  and  Wil- 
liam Smith,  sons  of  Obed.  Smith,  No. 
3,  and  their  families.  A  year  hirer 
they  were  joined  by  my  parents  (my 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Rebecca, 
No,  14),  and  still  later  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Elihu  Smith,  No.  2,  with  her 
husband,  Richard  Mott,  and  two 
daughters.  All  these  families  formed 
a  center  of  the  New  England  element 
which  strongly  influenced  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  city.  I  re- 
member well  the  Thanksgiving-  din- 
ners and  family  teas  of  those  days, 
when  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty 
of  our  "kin"  were  gathered  together. 
All  the  elder  ones  kept  alive  the  cus- 
toms and  speech  of  Friends. 

Mary  Smith  Taber  was  a  tine  rep- 
resentative of  her  generation  whom  I 
remember  well.  As  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, she  passed  a.  long  and  useful  life, 
dying    in    Buffalo,    aged    78    years. 

Elizabeth  and  Charles-  Howland  had 
four  children,  Theodore,  Charles  Jr., 
Marcus  and  Anna,  wife  of  Win.  Ft. 
Bramhall  of  -Washington.  D.  C,  still 
living1  but  without  'children.  The 
widow  and  children  of  Charles,  Jr., 
are  also  still  living  in  Windsor,  Can- 
ada, opposite  Detroit,  Michigan.  The- 
odore died  unmarried,  also  Marcus, 
who  was  for  many  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Quartermaster's    department. 

Mary  Taber  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Howland,  were  widely  known  and 
valued  in  Buffalo,  were  among  the 
founders  of  the  orphan  asylum  and 
always  "forward  in  good  works."  Mrs. 
Howland  was,  later,  a  valuable  work- 
er in  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  san- 
itary commission  during  the  Civil 
war,  both  in  word  and  deed.  She 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Russell  Taber  kept  for  many 
years  the  first  private  school  in  Buf- 
falo and  was  my  first  teacher.  She 
died    unmarried. 

Wm.  Daniel  Taber  died  in  Buffalo, 
1904,  unmarried. 

Judith  Smith. 

No.    9.      Fourth    daughter    of    Abra- 
ham, and  Zerviah.     Born  April  4,  1781. 
Died    July    17,    1786,    aged    five    years. 
Thomas    Smith. 

No.   10.      Fifth  son  of  Abraham   and 
Zerviah.      Born    Jan.    30,     17S3.      Died 
Jan.    5,   17 S 5.   aged   2   years. 
Zerviah    Smith. 

No.  11.  Fifth  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham   and    Zerviah.       Born    May       2  8, 


17S4.  Died  Dec.  2,  1847,  aged  63 
years.  Married  David  Sawdey,  June 
17,  1808.  They  had  no  children. 
She  was  the  third  daughter  to  leave 
the  home,  a  younger  sister  having 
married  a  few  months  before.  She 
Was  then  22  years  old,  and  after  be- 
ing disowned  by  the  New  Bedford 
meeting  fur  "marrying  out  of  meet- 
ing," she  and  her  young  husband  re- 
moved immediately  to  New  Hartford, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  later  to  a 
farm  near  Conneaut,  Ohio,  which  is 
now  within  the  state  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  they  successfully  carried 
on  a  large  farm,  and  she  and  her 
husband  were  valuable  pioneers  in 
what  was  then  almost  'a  wilderness. 
She  was  always,  from  her  girlhood, 
considered  one  of  "the  smartest  of  the 
girls,"  and  in  her  isolated  life  devel- 
oped a  strong  character.  She  was  the 
first  of  her  family  to  settle  in  the  Far 
West,  as  it  was  then  cabled;  After 
her  brothers  and,  other  relatives  set- 
tled in  Buffalo,  comparatively  near 
her,  they  made  her  frequent  visits, 
and  I  remember  going;  there  when 
young,  by  steamer  to  Conneaut,  and 
then  in  a  big  wagon  drawn  by  vine 
horses  of- their  own  raising.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  they  had  many.  I  re- 
member her  as  a  large,  handsome, 
fair  woman,  then  nearly  sixty  years 
old,  in  Quaker  dress,  active  in  her 
dairy  and  housework,  and  with  very 
cheerful,  attractive  ways.  She  was 
quoted  as  authority  on  many  things 
by  her  neighbors,  which  she  attrib- 
uted to  her  "good  Yankee-Quaker 
training-."  Tn  middle  life,  she  and 
her  husband  adopted  an  orphan  boy 
who  was  given  to  them  by  his  dying- 
mother  whom  they  had  befriended. 
Before  Zerviah's  death,  her  brother 
Asa  (No.  1)  came  to  make  his  home 
with  her.  His  granddaughter  later 
married  this  adopted  son,  David.  Jr., 
who  died  soon  after.  David  Sawdey, 
Sr..  married  a  second  time  and  had 
one  son  of  the  same  name,  now  a 
lawyer    in    Erie.    Pa. 

Zerviah  Smith  died  in  1847  and  her 
line  is   now  extinct. 

Abigail    Smith. 

No.  12.  Sixth  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah.  Born  May  1,  17S6. 
Died  Dec.  5,  1S63,  aged  7  7  years. 
Married  Robert  Wing  of  Yarmouth. 
May   4,    1S26.      They   had   no    children. 

She  was  the  last  of  the  married 
daughters  to  leave  the  home,  where 
she  was  the  head  of  the  family  after 
the  sad  death  of  her  mother  in  1S17, 
caring  faithfully  for  her  father  in  his 
declining  years.  Two  months  after  his 
death,  when  forty  years  old.  she  mar- 
ried Robert  Wing,  then  a  widower 
with  one  daughter,  'and  went  to  his 
home   in    South    Yarmouth,    where   he 


was  a  boat  builder.  He  was  a  "Friend" 
and  she  carried  with  her  a  certificate 
of  removal  to  the  Sandwich  meeting 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  She 
made  frequent  visits  to  Xew  Bedford 
and  was  a  favorite  sister  with  the 
younger  ones  of  her  family  whom  she 
"mothered"  so  long.  She  was  bright 
and  witty,  very  capable  in  her  home, 
famous  as  a  cook,  and  an  authority 
among  her  neighbors.  I  recall  a  story 
told  of  her  in  cholera  times.  When 
riding  alone  in  a  chaise  on  a  lonely 
road  on  the  Cape,  she  was  stopped 
by  a  man  who  said  his  wife  was  very 
ill.  On  entering  the  house  she  found 
her  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  chol- 
era. Sending  the  man  with  the  chaise 
for  the  doctor,  she  took  the  case  in 
hand.  The  tire  was  low  in  the  fire- 
place, so  she  pulled  out  the  hot  bricks 
from  the  back  of  the  chimney,  tore 
her  flannel  skirt  in  strips  and  rolling 
the  bricks  in  them,  piled  them  around 
the  cold  body.  Then,  making  a  tire, 
she  boiled  water,  made  hot  tea  from 
herbs  she  found  in  the  kitchen, 
which  she  forced  down  the  patient's 
throat,  and  kept  hot.  wet  flannels  on 
her  feet.  She  soon  revived  and  when 
the  doctor  arrived  with  other  reme- 
dies, he  said  her  life  was  already 
saved. 

Robert  W.ing  died  in  1S56.  aged  73, 
and  his  wife  afterwards  made  her 
home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Steere 
of  Providence.  After  the  death  -of  Mr. 
Steere.  Abigail  Wing,  being  over  sev- 
enty years  old  and  blind,  removed  to 
New  Bedford  and  became  a  member 
of  the  family  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Smith  Williams,  where,  in  the 
devoted  care  of  her  nieces,  she  passed 
several  peaceful,  happy  years,  active 
in  mind  and  body.  She  died  suddenly 
while  dressing  herself  and  talking 
with  her  niece.  She  closed  her  eyes, 
simply  ceased  breathing  and  passed 
on,    aged     7  7    years. 

Her    line    is   now    extinct. 

Xo.  13.  Abraham  Smith.  Jr.,  born 
Jan.  3rd.  17SS,  died  at  sea,  Dec.  2  4. 
1811,    aged    2  3: 

I  recall  but  one  record  of  this  son; 
my  grandmother,  Rebecca,  Xo.  14. 
less  than  two  years  younger,  said  of 
him.  "He  was  ray  playmate  and  was 
good  and  handsome.  He  was  a  great 
loss   to    me  and   to   our  father." 

Rebecca  Smith. 

Xo.  14.  Seventh  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah.  Born  June  5,  17 S9. 
Died  Dec.  28.  1873,  aged  84.  Married 
Richard  Williams.  Feb.  IS.  1S0S. 
They    had    13    children. 

Rebecca  Smith  married  at  eighteen 
and  lived  all  her  life  long  in  Xew 
Bedford.  She  was  one  of  the  fairest 
of  the  "sofa-full"  of  cousins  of  which 
Daniel     Ricketson     has     written,     and 


rather  a  pet  with  the  older  brothers 
and  sisters  and  her  aunt  Rebecca 
Ricketson.  wife  of  Daniel  Ricketson. 
Sr.,  for  whom  she  was  named,  who 
claimed  her  as  a  daughter,  having 
none  of  his  own.  She  spent  much 
time  with  them  and  was  much  at- 
tached to  their  sons,  who  regarded  her 
almost  as  a  sister.  It  is  already  set 
down  in  the  annals  of  this  society  how 
the  handsome  Richard  Williams  came 
from  Taunton  in  1806  and  took  board 
with  my  great  grandparents,  .William 
and  Elizabeth  Tallman,  in  the  house 
still  standing  on  tne  southeast  corner 
of  Union  street  and  the  present  Acush- 
net  avenue,  and  directly  across  from 
the  home  of  Friend  Ricketson,  where 
the  pretty  Rebecca  passed  most  of  her 
time.  Friend  Elizabeth  Tallman  gave 
him  the  corner  second  story  room,  so 
that  he  could  "keep  an  eye"  on  the 
young  Quakeress,  my  grandmother. 
She  never  told  me  whether  she  had 
the  corresponding  room  on  the  oppo- 
site corner,  but  she  did  tell  me  of  her 
wedding,  when  she  married  the  hand- 
some Richard,  who  was  not  a 
"Friend."  There  was  no  other  objec- 
tion to  the  union,  but  this  one  was 
rather  a  trial  to  her  parents  and  kin- 
dred of  that  faith.  As  they  could  not 
be  married  in  meeting,  these  relatives 
were  not  present,  but  her  cousin,  Jo- 
seph Ricketson,  Sr.,  and  his  wife,  Lucy 
Howland,  offered  their  home  on  Union 
street  for  the  ceremony,  which  took 
place  in  the  parlor  described  so  pleas- 
antly at  the  tea  party  where  she  sat 
on  the  sofa  with  her  five  sisters  some 
years  before.  They  were  a  handsome 
couple;  she,  small,  very  fair  and  dress- 
ed in  a  Quaker  gown  of  white  India 
mull  of  plainest  make,  with  no  orna- 
ment, not  even  a  flower:  and  he.  six 
feet  tall,  arrayed  in  a  bine  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  white  satin  vest  and 
ruffled  shirt  brought  from  London  for 
the  occasion.  The  portrait  of  him 
copied  for  the  post  otfiee  likeness  was 
taken  in  London  in  this  dress.  The 
young  couple  began  housekeeping  at 
Padanaram,  in  a  house  still  standing, 
where  their  two  oldest  children  were 
born.  In  1S11  they  moved  to  Xew 
Bedford,  to  a  house  still  standing  on 
Spring  street,  north  of  Fourth.  About 
1816  they  bought  and  moved  into  the 
house  on  Third  street  near  Bedford, 
which  was  their  home  for  nearly  thir- 
ty years,  and  where  their  last  eight 
children  and  myself,  their  oldest 
grandchild,    were    born.  This    good 

home,  which  1  knew  well,  was  a 
worthy  successor,  in  its  generation,  to 
the  Revolutionary  homestead  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah  Smith,  and  there 
was  constant  daily  intercourse  between 
them.  My  mother  was  rather  a  pre- 
cocious child,  and  was  made  much  of 
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by  her  many  aunts  living  at  the  home- 
stead, and  from  her  I  heard  many- 
descriptions  of  it,  as  well  as  of  her 
own  home  with  its  large  happy  family 
of  strong,  bright  girls  and  boys.  Six 
of  these  girls  grew  to  womanhood  and 
were  handsome  and  intelligent  repre- 
sentatives  of   their  generation. 

Richard  Williams  passed  many 
years  in  tbe  foreign  merchant  service, 
principally  between  New  York  and 
London.  His  longest  voyage  was  in 
1811,  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  first  to  lower  California,  and 
then  north  to  tbe  present  site  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  said  that  his  was  the 
first  merchant  vessel  from  an  Atlantic 
port  to  enter  the  Golden  Gate.  Nine 
of  this  family  lived  to  maturity  and 
seven  of  them  gradually  left  for  other 
homes.  In  1S2  4  Richard  Williams 
gave  up  his  searfaring  life  and  be- 
came assistant  to  his  father-in-law, 
Abraham  Smith,  and  afterward  his 
successor  in  the  post  office  until  1840. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1845,  aged  63, 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  farm  in  Taun- 
ton where  he  was  born,  leaving  one 
son  and  three  unmarried  daughters  in 
the  home.  In  1851  Rebecca  Williams, 
his  widow,  built  a  house  on  Cottage 
street  near  Hawthorne,  and  lived 
there,  with  her  two  last  unmarried 
daughters,  until  her  death.  She  re- 
tained possession  of  the  house  on 
Third  street  and  in  her  will  left  it  to 
these  two  daughters,  and  afterward  to 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided 
among  her  grandchildren,  which  was 
done  in  1892,  this  house,  having  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  76 
years.  Before  building  her  last  house, 
she  made  a  long  visit  to  her  oldest 
son  in  Michigan,  and  later  spent  a 
year  with  her  oldest  daughter  near 
Boston.  From  that  time  until  her 
death  she  did  not  leave  Xew  Bedford; 
hers  was  a  happy,  tranquil  old  age, 
with  three  of  her  daughters  near  her. 
She  had,,  in  a  large  measure,  the  broad 
mind  of  her  parents  and  brothers  and 
while  very  quiet  in  manner,  was  a 
faithful  executive  mother  to  her  large 
family,  and  always  fond  of  reading. 
Her  early  training  in  navigation,  with 
her  brothers,  interested  her  in  as- 
tronomy, which  was  always  to  her  an 
absorbing  study.  Her  grandchildren 
enjoyed  her  and  learned  much  from 
her.  One  of  the  younger  ones,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  her.  said  to 
her  mother.  "I  didn't  know  my  grand- 
mother knew  so  much."  to  which 
came  the  answer,  ''If  you  ever  know 
as  much  as  your  grandmother  does, 
you  will  do  well."  Her  mind  was 
clear  and  strong  to  the  end.  and  the 
day  before  her  death,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, she  lay  with  closed  e\'es  and 
repeated  page  after  page  of  "Paradise 


Lost,"  which  she  had  memorized  from 
frequent  reading  in  the  evening 
school  of  her  father  in  the  old  home- 
stead, almost  8  0  years  before.  At  her 
death  in  1873  there  were  living  five 
daughters   and    her   youngest  son. 

Sarah   Smith. 

No.  15.  Eighth  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah.  Born  Sept.  30,  1790. 
Died  May  26,  1S77,  aged  87  years. 
Unmarried. 

She  remained  in  the  homestead  un- 
til, after  the  death  of  her  father  in 
182  6,  the  household  was  scattered. 
She  then  lived  with  several  of  her 
married  brothers  and  sisters  in  New 
Bedford  until  August,  1836,  she  re- 
ceived a  removal  certificate  from  the 
Xew  Bedford  meeting  and  went  to 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  she  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  family  of  her 
brother  Stephen.  From  there  she  went 
to  Buffalo,  where  the  family  colony 
was  large,  and  on  to  Ohio,  a  roving 
but  welcome  guest  in  the  homes  of 
all  her  kin,  including  mine.  She  re- 
tained the  plain  dress,  speech  and 
faith  of  Friends;  was  intelligent,  capa- 
ble, witty  and  cheerful,  and  an  inter- 
esting type  of  spinster,  the  only  one 
in  this  large  family.  When  more  than 
80  years  old,  she  became  blind.  She 
was  then  living  with  her  youngest  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Savage,  in  Syracuse,  but 
longing  for  the  associations  of  her 
birthplace,  she  returned  to  New  Bed- 
ford to  the  home  of  her  nieces,  the 
daughters  of  her  sister,  Rebecca  Wil- 
liams. Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Abigail 
Wing,  her  sisters,  had  passed  on  from 
this  home  not  long  before,  and  she 
lived  there,  cheery  and  well,  for  six 
years.  During  this  time  she  fell  and 
broke  her  hip,  but  became  again  able 
to  walk  for  three  years  after.  She 
was  found  asleep  one  pleasant  May 
morning,  "the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking,"  and  is  buried  in  the  family 
lot    in    New    Bedford. 

Isaac  Slocivm   Smith. 

No.  16.  Born  July  26.  1792.  Died 
July  31.  IS 60.  Married  Airs.  Olivia 
Congdon  Rudd  in  18  3  7.  They  had  no 
children. 

The  youngest  son  of  Abraham  and 
Zerviah  Smith  worked  as  an  appren- 
tice to  his  father  until  near  his  major- 
ity, and  was  always  fond  of  books 
and  the  study  of  higher  branches  of 
mechanics.  He  left  New  Bedford  for 
Xew  York  in  June.  1812.  receiving  a 
removal  certificate  from  the  New  Bed- 
ford meeting  and  was  for  some  years 
in  the  employ  of  his  older  brothers 
in  New  York.  In  IS  13,  soon  after  his 
majority,  he  went  as  supercargo  from 
New  York  to  Lisbon.  Portugal,  and, 
leaving  the  vessel  there,  traveled  in 
France,   returning  home  via  England. 
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While  at  the  home  of  the  consul  at 
Lisbon,  he  was  much  interested  in  two 
other  guests  of  the  family,  a  lady  and 
her  beautiful  little  daughter,  of  whom 
he  grew  very  fond,  the  mother  show- 
ed much  interest  in  his  descriptions  of 
his  home  life  in  America.  Many  years 
after,  he  was  pleased  to  discover  in 
the  child  he  had  often  tended  on  his 
knee,  Eugenie,  empress  of  France  and 
wife  of  Napoleon  3rd.  All  his  remin- 
iscences of  this  travel  in  Europe  were, 
in  later  years,  of  intense  interest  to 
his  family,  including  myself,  who  lived 
near  him  in  Buffalo  in  my  childhood. 
The  interest  of  his  brothers  in  Eu- 
rope was  more  strictly  commercial, 
but  his  broader  mind  seems  to  have 
absorbed  much  of  historical,  scientific 
and  artistic  interest,  and  his  later 
studies  in  all  these  lines  gained  him 
the  family  title  of  "The  Encyclopedia." 
To  him  I  always  went  as  a  child  when 
I  wanted  to  "know  why,"'  which 
pleased  him  very  much.  He  would 
say,  "Sit  down  here  at  my  desk,  and 
I  will  explain  so  you  will  never  forget 
it,"  and  I  never  did!  His  small  library 
of  standard  encyclopedias,  scientific 
and  historical  books,  was  the  first  and 
best  one  in  his  generation  of  the  fam- 
ily. Before  visiting  Europe  he  had 
followed  the  example  of  his  brother 
Stephen  twenty  years  before  and 
studied  the  French  language,  and 
most  of  the  books  used  in  his  future 
engineering  work  were  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

About  the  year  182  2,  when  he  wras 
thirty  years  old,  he  went  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  then  beginning  to  be  "colon- 
ized" by  many  New  England  families. 
Here  he  became  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Smith  &  Macy  (John  B.  Macy 
of  Nantucket)  "forwarding  mer- 
chants." Buffalo  was  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  largest  ports  in  the  United 
States;  all  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers arriving  from  the  east  by  the 
Erie  canal  were  there  transferred  to 
sail  and  steam  craft  for  the  West,  a 
very  indefinite  term  then.  There  wras 
no  Chicago,  and  I  think  the  limit  of 
trade  was  at  Detroit.  He  soon  took 
a  leading  place  in  the  development  of 
the  city,  and  was- made  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Western  Insurance  Co.  of 
Buffalo  in  1S2  5.  He  was  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  of  a  Workingman's 
party  for  governor  of  the  state  in 
1830.  In  1S31  he  wras  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  to  promote  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  Buffalo.  He 
was  the  first  alderman  of  the  first 
ward  of  Buffalo,  elected  May  2  8.  1832, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1834.  During 
ten  years  of  practical  business  and 
public  services,  he  steadily  pursued 
his  study  of  mechanical  engineering, 
and  in  1832  was  appointed  as  superin- 


tendent of  the  building  of  the  light- 
house on  the  end  of  the  breakwater 
at  the  entrance  to  Buffalo  harbor, 
which  stands  today  unsurpassed  as  a 
piece  of  masonry,  from  foundation  up. 
Exposed  to  the  fierce  storms  and 
heavy  ice  drifting  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  river,  it  is  now  77 
years  old  and  firm  as  the  rock  on 
which  it  was  built.  "The  People's 
Magazine,"  published  1834,  in  Boston, 
has  a  picture  of  this  lighthouse  and 
"a  copy  of  the  original  sketch  of  its 
construction,  by  Isaac  S.  Smith,  super- 
intendent." This  is  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  all  details  of  his  work,  be- 
ginning 15  feet  below  water  at  the 
end  of  the  mole  or  breakwater  ex- 
tending 1,500  feet  from  the  shore.  I 
remember  going  into  this  lighthouse 
with  him,  as  a  child,  when  he  was 
overseeing  some  repairs  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  mole  after  the  record  gale 
of  1845,  and  being  much  interested 
in  the  "basement"  of  the  tower,  which 
had  stone  walls  seven  feet  thick  and 
formed  an  "oil  vault."  My  father 
then  held  the  government  contract 
for  furnishing  all  the  lighthouses  on 
the  lakes  with  New  Bedford  refined 
sperm  oil.  "the  only  oil  that  would 
not  freeze."  Isaac  Smith  was  always 
satisfied  with,  and  proud  of,  this  work, 
saying,  "This  is  my  monument;  no 
one  need  ever  trouble  to  give  me  an- 
other." Continuing  in  different  busi- 
ness interests  for  many  years,  in  1S56 
he  again  contracted  for  the  building 
of  a  second  lighthouse  about  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  old  one,  on  a  ledge 
of  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
river,  directly  in  the  middle  of  the 
fierce  current  there.  This  contract 
was  based  on  the  government  survey 
of  the  ledge,  which  he  proved  incor- 
rect; a  new  survey  was  necessary,  and 
the  contract  was  carried  out  and  light- 
house built,  where  it  still  stands  on 
the  spot  he  selected.  This  involved  a 
large  extra  expenditure,  for  which  he 
sent  in  a  claim  to  the  government. 
This  claim  was  held  up  in  Congress 
for  several  years,  but  was  finally  paid 
before  his  death  in  I860.  Thus  he  has 
two  lasting  monuments  of  his  own 
building,  both  witnesses  to  his  me- 
chanical skill  obtained  at  the  forge, 
and  his  unvarying  thoroughness  in 
everything  he  did. 

At  his  death  in  Syracuse,  where  he 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Rev. 
S.  J.  May  said  of  him,  "His  integrity 
was  instinctive,  was  earnest,  constant 
and  unswerving.  He  was. scrupulously 
exact  and  solicitously  just  and  fair  in 
all  his  dealings,  unbendingly  devoted 
to  his  own  idea  of  truth  and  right. 
He  was  favored  in  his  early  training, 
and  was  left,  through  his  Quaker  par- 
entage, unhindered,  if  not  directly  en- 
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couraged,  toward  independence  in 
thought.  Character  he  accounted  the 
all-substantial  possession  in  this  world 
and  every  other;  to  the  end  he  showed 
fortitude  and  good  cheer,  and  his 
death  was  calm  and  brave." 
Elizabeth   Smith. 

No.  17.  Ninth  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah.  Born  Dec.  2  7.  1793. 
Died  April  7,  1881.  Married  Wing 
Russell  of  New  Bedford  Jan.  1,  1825. 
They  had  three  children. 

Elizabeth  Smith  was  the  last  child 
married  from  the  old  homestead,  the 
year  before  the  death  of  her  father 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  family. 
She  was  then  32  years  old  and  had 
been  one  of  the  "faithful  ones"  since 
the  death  of  her  mother  nine  years 
before.  Wing  Russell,  son  of  Perry 
and  Sybil  Winslow  Russell,  was  an 
apothecary.  T'^eir  first  home  was  on 
Third  street,  south  of  Union,  and  he 
had,  in  addition  to  his  shop  on  Water 
street,  a  manufactory  of  •'Prussian 
Blue"  on  William  street,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
Their  three  children  were  born  in  New 
Bedford,  the  youngest,  Stephen  Smith 
Russell,  dying  in  infancy.  Dec.  2  7, 
1834,  a  removal  certificate  was  given 
Wing  Russell  and  family  to  the  Ham- 
burgh Meeting,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  they  removed,  with  their  two 
children,  to  join  the  Smith  colony 
there.  He  formed  a  business  partner- 
ship with  my  father  under  the  firm 
name  of  Russell  &  Hawes,  forwarding 
merchants,  but  his  health  soon  failed 
and  he  died  in  New  Bedford  in. 1844, 
aged  only  41  years,  and  was  buried 
there.  "  Elizabeth  Smith  Russell  then 
made  her  home  for  many  years  with 
her  brother  Stephen  in  Syracuse,  and 
on  the  marriage  of  her  only  daughter 
to  Wells  D.  Walbridge  of  Buffalo, 
again  removed  with  her  to  that  city 
in  1S4S,  where  she  lived  many  years. 
Her  daughter  then  removing  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  Idaho,  where  her  husband 
had  mining  interests,  she  remained 
with  her  son  at  his  home  in  Erie,  Pa., 
until  IS 7 2,  when  she  joined  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walbridge  and  their  only  son 
h\  Napa,  CaL,  going  the  same  year 
to  San  Erancisco.  where  she  celebrat- 
ed her  80th  birthday.  Although  so 
far  from  the  rest  of  her  family,  it 
was  made  a  festival  occasion  by  a 
large  gathering  of  new  friends,  many 
of  whom  had  never  seen  so  old  a 
person,  and  none  had  ever  seen  the 
Quaker  dress  worn.  She  was  very 
handsome,  her  hair  as  white  as  her 
Quaker  cap  and  handkerchief.  Her 
birthday  cake  with  its  wreath  of  flow- 
ers, its  eighty  candles  and  eighty  gold 
dollars  set  into  the  edge  of  the  frost- 
ing, was  the  first  one  ever  seen  in 
San    Erancisco.      She    retained    always 


the  fair  complexion  of  her  youth.  She 
was  the  sister,  then  about  10  years 
old,  who  visited  Stephen  Smith  in  N. 
Y.,  and  the  French  officers  she  met 
there  pronounced  her  the  most  beau- 
tiful "jeune  Idle"  they  had  ever  seen, 
in  her  simple  white  Quaker  gown  with 
neck  and  arms  uncovered.  In  1879 
the  family  returned  to  New  York  city, 
where  her  son-in-law  died  suddenly 
the  next  year.  She  was  not  happy  in 
her  city  life,  and  although  perfectly 
well  physically,  her  memory  failed 
somewhat  and  she  longed  for  the 
"open  air,"  as  she  said;  so  they  came 
to  our  home  in  New  Jersey,  to  her 
great  delight,  and  she  said.  "1  know  I 
shall  be  happy  here."  After  a  happy 
week,  with  all  her  senses  normal,  she 
complained  one  bright  morning  of  a 
tired  feeling,  laid  down  on  the  couch 
and  fell  asleep  instantly.  The  joy  of 
the  change  had  snapped  the  frail 
thread  and  ended  a  varied  life  of  87 
years.  Her  only  daughter,  Lydia  Rus- 
sell Walbridge,  then  joined  her  son 
Russell  D.  Walbridge  (born  in  1849) 
in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  where  for 
many  years  he  had  charge  of  a  large 
sugar  plantation  on  the  island  of  Maui. 
He  was  the  second  great  grandson  of 
Abraham  Smith  to  enter  the  Troy 
Polytechnic  Institute  as  the  youngest 
member  of  his  class  and  to  graduate 
at  the  head  of  it.  During  his  course 
there  he  took  a  year's  leave  and  joined 
his  father,  who  was  superintendent  of 
a  silver  mine  at  Boise  City,  Idaho.  Re- 
turning to  finish  his  course  at  Troy, 
he  then  spent  several  years  as  a  min- 
ing engineer  at  Tucson,  Colorado,  go- 
ing from  there  to  Maui.  In  Honolulu 
he  married  Berenice  Parke,  and  after 
a  visit  to  the  Atlantic  coast  returned 
to  Honolulu  where  his  only  son,  Rus- 
sell Parke  Walbridge,  was  born  in 
1905.      Russell    D.    died    in  His 

son  early  showed  a  talent  for  his  fa- 
ther's profession,  but  while  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  his  edu- 
cation in  New  England,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  Troy  Institute,  he  died 
suddenly,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall, 
aged  ten  years. 

For  this  boy  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion from  Abraham  Smith,  had  been 
saved  all  the  most  valuable  relics  and 
records  which  are  here  tonight,  in- 
cluding a  certified  copy  of  apprentice- 
ship and  deed  of  land  of  John  Smith 
in  Plymouth  and  many  other  certified 
records,  from  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Friends  Meeting.  This  is  the  longest 
record,  in  time  and  items,  that  I  have 
found.  I  have  made  it  as  complete 
as  possible  because  I  have  inherited 
all  these  treasures.  That  line  of  Eliz- 
abeth's descendants  is  now  extinct. 

Robert  Wing  Russell,  only  son  of 
Elizabeth  S.  Russell,  was  born  Oct. 
12,    1S32,    was    educated    in    Syracuse- 
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and  Buffalo,  and  later  became  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Erie. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Wm.  H. 
Curry,  president  of  the  Bank,  and 
died  at  Utica,  New  York,  in  1907, 
leaving  three  daughters  and  one  son. 
There  are  now  living  four  grandchil- 
dren and  two  great  grandchildren  of 
Elizabeth  Smith  Russell. 

Deborah  Smith. 

No.  18.  Tenth  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah.  Born  Feb.  12.  1796. 
Died  May  1st,  IS  7  9,  aged  83  years. 
Married  Joseph  Taber  Nov.  21,  1821. 
They  had  live  children. 

Deborah  Smith,  as  one  of  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  remained  at  the 
homestead  four  years  after  the  death 
of  her  mother,  marrying  when  21 
years  old.  Joseph  Taber  was  the  only 
son  of  Francis  and  Lydia  Russell  Ta- 
ber, and  all  were  esteemed  and  life- 
long members  of  the  New  Bedford 
Friends  Meeting.  He  was  early  ap- 
prenticed to  his  father  as  a  "pump 
and  block  maker"  in  his  red-painted 
shop  on  Front  street  near  Union,  and 
continued  the  business  successfully  for 
many  years.  He  lived  all  his  life  in 
New  Bedford  and  a  lull  record  of  his 
family  was  kept  by  his  son  Edward  S. 
Taber.  I  recall  one  story  told  of  him 
which  made  an  impression  on  my 
childish  mind.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  spoiled  by  careless 
measurements  several  pieces  of  the 
valuable  "lignum  vitae"  of  which  the 
blocks  for  the  rigging  of  vessels  were 
made,  and  for  a  time  had  a  habit  of 
measuring  and  re-measuring  the  wood 
anxiously,  to  be  "sure"  before  cutting 
it.  One  day  he  realized  that  this  was 
not  the  way  to  make  an  exact  work- 
man, and  he  resolved  to  never  make 
but  one  measure,  and  that  an  exact 
one,  and  to  remember  that  one.  He 
kept  to  this  rule  through  life,  and  said, 
"I  didn't  spoil  much  wood  after  that." 
I  wish  to  gratefully  record  that  to 
this  day  I  have  tried  to  practice  this 
rule. 

They  were  among  the  few  of  Abra- 
ham Smith's  family  who  never  left 
New  Bedford.  Their  first  home  was — 
and  in  1831  th«y  built  and  moved 
into  "the  new  house"  on  Fourth 
street  where  they  lived  forty-eight 
years  and  where  they  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  in  IS 71.  From  her 
childhood  Deborah  Smith  developed 
an  individual  talent  before  unknown 
in  the  family.  In  one  of  his  addresses 
President  Wood  of  this  Society  speaks 
of  "Art  suffering  from  the  cooling 
and  quieting  winds  of  Dartmouth 
Quakerism"  and  Deborah's  first  at- 
tempts were  discouraged  and  she  felt 
the  full  force  of  their  influence.  Her 
father,  while  insisting  on  good  pen- 
manship  for  all   his   children,    had   no 


taste  or  sympathy  for  what,  to  him, 
in  his  strong  struggle  for  education, 
seemed  a  "vanity."  While  still  young, 
her  brother  Stephen  brought  her  'from 
Europe  the  first  colored  picture  she 
had  ever  seen,  and,  "wonder  of  won- 
ders," a  paint  box  and  brushes.  I  be- 
lieve this  picture  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  granddaughter  who  in- 
herited her  talent.  In  fear  and  trem- 
bling, she  took  them  to  the  attic,  lest 
they  should  be  condemned,  and  hid 
them  behind  a  piece  of  furniture  near 
the  low  window  under  the  eaves; 
when  she  could  steal  away  unobserv- 
ed, she  would  sit  on  the  floor,  copy 
with  pencil  and  then  color  any  pic- 
ture she  could  find  in  the  household 
library — and  they  were  very  few — and 
also  perfected  herself  in  the  writing 
and  printing,  which  later  became  a 
really  wonderful  accomplishment.  I 
do  not  know  how  soon  she  ventured 
to  bring  forth  her  work  to  the  light 
of  day,  but  I  have  here  specimens  of 
her  work  in  colors  and  in  ink  dated 
in  1812  when  she  was  1G  years  old 
and  presented  to  her  sisters.  These 
are  drawn  with  the  pen  and  carefully 
colored;  the  details  are  many  of  them 
equal  to  the  finest  etchings  of  the 
present  day.  After  her  marriage,  her 
skill  is  shown  in  many  "Albums,"  one 
made  as  a  wedding  gift  to  her  young- 
est sister  in  1821,  and  in  the  marking 
of  the  household  linen  of  several  gen- 
erations; the  whole  wedding  linen  of 
her  nieces  and  children  showed  her 
patient  work.  I,  myself,  of  a  later 
generation,  used  to  carry  my  new 
pocket  handkerchiefs  and  choose  a  de- 
sign for  each  from  her  little  book  of 
patterns.  She  used  quill  pens  and 
made  them  herself,  and  her  lines  were 
as  true  as  those  of  the  best  engrav- 
ing tools  of  the  present  day.  She 
also  drew  designs  for  many  beautiful 
white  quilts.  I  am  the  proud  posses- 
sor of  one  made  for  my  mother  on 
her  marriage.  It  was  in  the  frame 
six  months,  the  design  of  one  side 
being  first  drawn  by  her  and  then 
quilted  by  herself  and  sisters,  who 
came  every  week  with  their  thimbles 
and  put  in  the  tiny  stitches  to  which 
they  had  been  trained  in  the  home- 
stead: then  it  was  "rolled  and  ready 
for    next    marking."  None    of    the 

younger  ones  were  allowed  to  touch 
it.  There  are  specimens  of  her  pen 
work  on  fine  cambric,  from  classical 
pictures,  that  are  worthily  framed  and 
treasured  by  her  descendants.  With 
no  instruction  whatever  from  others, 
she  later  made  oil  portraits  of  her 
two  daughters  who  died,  aged  18  and 
11. 

Not  long  before  his  death  she  made 
a  small  pencil  sketch  of  her  father, 
and  one.    from   memory,   of  her  moth- 
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er,  of  which  .small  photographs  were 
made  several  years  after.  When  the 
present  post  olhce  was  built  in  1S93, 
and  it  was  decided  to  place  pictures 
of  all  the  postmasters  in  one  of  its 
rooms,  an  enlarged  copy  of  this  like- 
ness was  made  by  a  great  grand- 
daughter of  Deborah  Taber  and  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Edwrcl  S.  Taber, 
his  grandson.  As  no  portrait  of  the 
first  postmaster,  William  Tobey,  could 
be  found,  this  picture  of  Abraham 
Smith  hangs  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
followed  by  that  of  Richard  Williams, 
his  son-in-law  and  successor  in  office, 
who  held  the  position  for  14  years. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate 
that  this  portrait  owes  its  existence  to 
the  loving  skill  of  the  daughter,  whose 
talent  he  discouraged,  and  to  her 
granddaughter  who  inherits  her  tal- 
ent for   art. 

Deborah  Taber  rarely  left  New  Bed- 
ford, except  for  visits  "on  the  Cape." 
In  her  last  days,  her  senses  were  keen 
but  her  memory  failed,  and  she  passed 
on  quietly  in  her  8  4th  year. 

Edward  Smith  Taber,  her  only  son, 
born    March,    15,    1826,    died  ,    re- 

mained a  worthy  citizen  of  New  Bed- 
ford through  life.  He  was  an  active, 
successful  business  man  and  president 
of  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  Co.,  with 
-which  he  was  connected  at  his  death. 
He  married  Emily  H.  Allen  of  New- 
Bedford  and  they  had  three  children 
and  five  grandchildren,  all  now  liv- 
ing. A  grandson  inherits  the  artistic 
talent  of  his  great  grandmother  and 
has  just  entered  himself  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  for  study,  a 
decided  advance  from  her  "perch"  by 
the  attic  window  of  the  old  homestead. 

Caroline  Smith  Taber,  born  Feb.  3, 
182  4,     died  .  Married    Samuel 

Morgan    of    Albany,     N.     Y..    in 
and     later    moved     to     Toledo,     Ohio, 
where  she  died  aged  .     They  had 

three  children.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Caroline,  has  been  for  several  years 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public- 
schools    of    Toledo.      She    studied    for 


several  years  in  the  art  classes  of 
New  York  city  and  as  a  pupil  of  Wil- 
liam Chase,  another  striking  advance 
from   the  old   homestead    attic. 

There  are  now  living  4  grand- 
children, 4  great  grandchildren  and 
1  great  great  grandchild  of  Deborah 
Smith. 

Lydia  Potter  Smith. 

No.  19.  Eleventh  daughter  and 
last  child  of  Abraham  and  Zerviah. 
Born  Sept.  2,  1797.  Died  Jan.  1st. 
IS 72,  aged  7  5  years.  Married  Joseph 
Savage  Nov.  5,  1821,  and  on  Dec.  2  6, 
1822,  received  removal  certificate  from 
New  Bedford  to  Bridgewater,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  they  first  "made 
their  home.  They  soon  removed  to 
Syracuse,  where  Stephen  Smith  had 
just  settled  and  where  they  were  join- 
ed   many   years   later    by   Jsaac   Smith. 

Joseph  Savage  was  interested  in 
both  the  salt  and  ice  business  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  they  lived  there  4  9  years. 
After  her  death,  he  made  his  home  on 
Staten   Island,  where  he  died. 

While  Lydia  Savage  did  not  fulfil 
the  English  theory  of  the  youngest  of 
a  family  having  exceptional  ability, 
she  was  very  "Smithy"  according  to 
the  Yankee  estimate.  She  had  no 
children,  but  was  always  a  helpful 
member  of  the  community  where  she 
lived  so  long,  and  an  active  co-worker 
with  Stephen  Smith  in  his  Anti-Slavery 
service.  She  did  not  retain  the  plain 
dress  and  speech  of  Friends,  and  was 
fond  of  pictures  and  music,  and  all 
good  modern  literature  and  poetry. 
When  I  last  saw  her  in  her  home 
during  the  Civil  war,  she  was  taking 
lessons  on  the  piano  so  as  to  be  able 
to  play  the  accompaniment  to  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  which  T  was  asked 
to  do  daily  during  my  visit,  she  lead- 
ing the  song. — a  nineteenth  century 
survival  of  the  spirit  which  led  her 
father  to  sacrifice  his  Quaker  mem- 
bership in  17  76.  As  she  had  no  chil- 
dren, I  have  given  her  picture  and  the 
original  certificate  of  her  marriage 
to    this    society    for    preservation. 
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III— THIRTEEN     CHILDREN     OF     REBECCA 
SMITH     WILLIAMS 


The  thirteen  children  of  Richard  ana 
Rebecca  Smith  Williams  were 
born  in  New  Bedford,  and 
as  this  is  the  largest  family  of 
its  generation  in  descent  from  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah  Smith,  and  none  of 
them  are  now  living,  I  give  a  full 
record  of  them  here. 

No.  1.  Joseph  Ricketson  Williams, 
oldest  son  and  child  of  Re- 
becca Ricketson  Williams,  was 
born  November  14th,  1808,  and 
died  June  15th.  1861.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Friends  Academy  in  New 
Bedford  and  entered  Harvard  college 
in  182G,  the  first  descendant  of  Abra- 
ham Smith  to  have  a  college  educa- 
tion. Graduating  in  1830,  he  and  his 
oldest  sister,  Lucy  Ricketson  Williams, 
started  on  a  journey  west,  visited 
Niagara  Falls,  and  went  by  steamer 
and  stages  to  visit  their  aunt  Zerviah 
Sawdy  in  northwest  Pennsylvania.  A 
letter  to  her  father  tells  of  their  go- 
ing on  horseback  to  the  Ohio  state 
line  and  "galloping  a  mile  into  Ohio," 
never  expecting  to  enter  the  state 
again.  The  accounts  of  this  journey 
given  by  these  two  bright  young  peo- 
ple were  long  of  great  interest  to  the 
New  Bedford  families.  One  old  In- 
dian woman,  however,  a  servant  in 
the  family,  refused  to  be  impressed; 
she  said,  "Huh!  Miss  Lucy  make  a 
great  fuss  over  Niagara  Falls;  I  guess 
she  -never    see    Mashpee    Mill    dam!" 

Joseph  Williams  then  entered  the 
law  office  of  "Honest"  John  Davis  of 
Worcester,  who  with  his  wife,  a  sister 
of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  be- 
came very  much  attached  to  him  and 
appreciated  his  exceptional  abilities. 
He  then  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  John  H.  Clifford  of  New  Bedford, 
afterward  Governor,  but,  his  health 
failing,  he  went  south  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  landing  at  St.  Augustine.  Flor- 
ida, where  he  passed  the  winter,  and 
( purchasing  a  saddle  horse  there,  rode 
'  home  leisurely  to  New  Bedford,  ar- 
riving June  1st.  1835.  His  bronchial 
trouble  still  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  live  on  the  seacoast,  and  finally 
he  reluctantly  gave  up  his  chosen 
profession,  for  which  he  was  well 
fitted,  and  in  183  5  removed  to  Toledo. 
Ohio,  where  he  started  and  named 
the  Toledo  Blade,  still  a  leading  Re- 
publican paper  of  the  state,  in  part- 
nership with  Pierre  M.  Irving,  a  neph- 
ew of  Washington  Irving.  In  183  9  he 
removed  to  Constantine.  Michigan, 
where,  with  his  brother  Richard  Wil- 
liams, he  built  and  carried  on  for 
several    years   a    successful    flour    mill. 


Here  he  established  a  village  on  New 
England  principles,  and  became  the 
most  prominent  man  in  the  county. 
He  built  and  owned  the  Tavern  and 
made  it  a  "temperance  centre"  from 
the  first,  delivered  instructive  lectures 
in  it  and  encouraged  "assemblys," 
with  dancing  and  refreshments'  free 
for  all;  the  only  restrictions  were  "no 
liquor  and  no  shirtsleeves,"  and  he 
always  attended  these  dances  with  his 
family  and  guests.  He  became  much 
interested  in  the  planting  of  the  first 
orchards  in  the  state,  and  taking 
grafts  from  the  fine  orchards  of  Erie 
and  Genessee  counties  in  New  York 
State,  he  traveled  far  on  horseback 
through  southern  Michigan,  grafting 
trees  and  encouraging  and  instructing 
the  eastern  pioneers  who  at  that  time 
were  rapidly  settling  the  State.  For 
many  years  he  wrote  and  spoke  ably 
in  regard  to  agriculture  and  political 
interests,  and  twice  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  Republican  senator  for  his 
district  against  Lewis  Cass,  afterwards 
governor.  In  184  4  he  married  Sarah 
Langdon  of  Buffalo,  a  grandniece  of 
John  Langdon,  the  Revolutionary  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1853 
returned  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  bought  the 
Toledo  Blade  establishment  and  took 
editorial  charge  of  it.  Competent  au- 
thority states:  "Under  his  management 
the  Blade  became,  from  the  first,  the 
advocate  of  Republican-Free  Soil  prin- 
ciples. It  was  entirely  independent 
and  uncompromising  and  did  more 
to  inaugurate  the  Republican  party  in 
Ohio  than  all  the  other  papers  in  the 
state.  During  his  editorial  career  of 
three  years,  he  had  completely  Repub- 
licanized  the  northwestern  district  of 
Ohio."' 

In  IS 56  he  returned  to  Michigan, 
where  he  had  retained  his  interests, 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  first 
agricultural  college  in  the  United 
States,  at  Lansing,  Michigan.  This 
college  was  the  first  to  benefit  by  the 
United  States  grant  of  lands  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  this  land  bill, 
usually  called  the  Morrill  bill  after  the 
member  who  presented  it  to  congress. 
was  really  in  spirit  and  substance 
original  with  Joseph  R.  Williams.  Had 
he  been  elected  to  Congress  and  pre- 
sented it  himself  to  the  government, 
it  would  have  brought  him  deserved 
honor.  A  full  account  of  his  "work 
and  words"  in  this  connection  was 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  the 
Michigan  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  held  in   1007. 
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In  1858  he  was  chosen  state  senator 
for  St.  Joseph's  county,  and  later  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Michigan  and  ex- 
officio  Speaker  of  the  State  Senate.  In 
the  winter  of  1860  his  health  was  so 
affected  by  his  faithful  political  ser- 
vice that  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
trip  to  Madeira.  Knowing  well  the 
critical  condition  of  the  country,  he 
was  impatient  to  return,  and  against 
all  advice  was  again  in  New  England 
in  April,  a  few  days  before  the  attack 
on  Sumter.  When  Lincoln  issued  his 
first  call  for  state  troops.  Governor 
Blair  of  Michigan  was  ill  and  Mr. 
Williams  was  acting  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Speaker  of  the  Senate.  He 
went  directly  to  Lansing,  called  an 
extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  raise 
the  quota  for  Michigan,  and,  when 
assembled,  opened  it  with  a  power- 
ful patriotic  speech.  The  business  fin- 
ished, he  adjourned  the  session,  re- 
turned to  his  home  at  Constantine. 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  died 
from  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  as 
truly  a  fighter  as  if  he  had  fallen  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Rev.  Robt.  Coll- 
yer,  of  Chicago,  held  the  service 
at  his  home  in  Michigan,  and 
in  a  volume  of  his  published 
sermons  he  speaks  of  this  ser- 
vice and  gives  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
character  and  work  of  Mr.  Williams. 
At  his  request,  made  long  before  his 
death,  his  body  was  brought  to  New 
Bedford  and  laid  beside  his  parents: 
he  said,  "my  exile  will  then  be  over." 
His  birthplace  never  had  a  more  loyal 
or  brilliant  son;  one  who  knew  him 
well  said  to  me  lately,  "He  was  a 
leading  man  in  northern  Ohio,  and 
capable  of  great  service,  and  could  he 
have  lived,  would  have  taken  first 
rank  in  the  state:"  He  died  in  June, 
1861,  aged  only  51  years,  leaving  three 
daughters.  There  are  now  living  two 
daughters,  six  grandsons  and  one 
great  grandchild  of  Joseph  Ricketson 
Williams. 

No.  2.  Eliza  Smith  Williams,  born 
July    8,'  1S10.      Died    Dec.    2S.    1815. 

No.  3.  Lucy  Ricketson  Williams, 
born  Aug.  2,  1S12.     Died  Feb.  4,  1894. 

Lucy  R.  Will'ams  was  born  in  a 
house  "still  standing  on  Spring  street, 
near  Fourth.  She  was  educated  at 
Friends  Academy  with  her  brother 
Joseph  and  was  much  like  him  in 
temperament  and  intelligence,  but 
with  a  stronger  constitution,  and  out- 
lived him  many  years.  Her  father, 
being  very  fond  of  music,  gave  her 
one  of  the  first  pianos  in  New  Bed- 
ford, where  at  that  time  there  were 
but  two  others,  one  brought  from 
France  many  years  before  by  Rhoda, 
daughter  of  Captain  Hayden  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Roland  R.  Crocker),  and 
the    other    belonging    to    her    school- 


mate, Howland,    afterward 

Mrs.  Edward  Mott  Robinson.  Edward 
L.  White  of  Boston  was  their  teacher, 
coming  from  Boston  once  a  week  for 
their  lessons.  The  Howland  piano 
was  put  in  the  third  story  of  the  old 
Gideon  Howland  house  on  Second 
street,  because  that  strict  old  Quaker 
utterly  disapproved  of  it,  and  his 
daughter,  getting  little  encouragement, 
made  but  small  progress  in  using  it, 
so  Lucy  Williams  used  to  go  often  to 
the  upper  room  and,  with  closed  doors, 
play  jigs  and  sing  songs  to  a  delighted 
group  of  schoolmates.  In  her  own 
home  her  father  accompanied  her  on 
the  flute  and  young  people  gathered 
there  to  enjoy  the  music.  So  strong  was 
the  Quaker  element  at  that  time  that 
she  said,  afterwards,  "There  were  very 
few  of  my  age  who  could  turn  a  tune, 
and  it  was  really  the  first  home  where 
the  young  people  went  to  dance  and 
sing."  Before  her  marriage,  she  made 
many  visits  in  Worcester,  where  her 
brother  studied  law  with  Governor 
Davis,  and  among  relatives  in  New 
York  and  Syracuse. 

She  married,  June  1st.  1835,  Samuel 
W.  Hawes.  youngest  son  of  John 
Hawes  of  New  Bedford,  and  I,  their 
first  child,  was  born  in  New  Bedford 
in  June.  183  6.  During  that  year  they 
removed  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
that  city,  then  but  a  frontier  town. 
There  their  son  Richard  Williams 
Hawes  was  born  September,  183  7. 
From  the  first,  she  was  leader  in  her 
home  and  in  the  social  life.  Her  hus- 
band was  prosperous,  their  home  a 
hospitable  one  and  its  doors  always 
open  to  the  innumerable  friends  and 
relatives  journeying  to  and  from  New 
England.  Charles  A.  Dana,  then  a 
resident  of  Buffalo,  said  of  her,  "By 
her  genius  and  her  beauty,  she  became 
a  leader  of  society  in  that  city,  noted 
for  the  culture  and  refinement  of  its 
early  citizens."  For  thirty-four  years 
they  were  identified  with  all  the  best 
interests  and  activities  of  Buffalo, 
broken  only  by  a  period  of  ten  years, 
from  1S50  to  186 0,  when  for  some 
time  they  lived  near  Boston,  he  being 
in  business  there  with  his  brother, 
Wm.  T.  Hawes.  In  18  5  5  he  bought 
the  Potomska  farm  in  Dartmouth,  but 
sold  it  in  1857  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  they  returned  to  Buffalo 
in  1859.  At  this  time  Mr.  Hawes  open- 
ed some  of  the  first  oil  wTells  in  Can- 
ada and  Pennsylvania,  and  brought 
the  first  petroleum  into  Buffalo,  where 
he  manufactured  refined  oil  for  many 
years.  During  the  Civil  war  Mrs. 
Hawes  was  an  active  worker  in  the 
Buffalo  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  president  of  the  Freed- 
men's    Aid    society. 
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In  18  70  they  removed  with  their 
-children  and  two  grandchildren  to  Ho- 
Ho-Kus,  X.  J.,  near  Xew  York.  In 
that  city  he  continued  in  business  un- 
til his  death  in  1882.  Lucy  Williams 
Hawes  became  at  this  time  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Xew  York  Sun,  fur- 
nishing material  for  a  column  of  'Sun- 
beams" for  several  years.  She  later 
wrote  interesting  historical  pamphlets 
on  Buffalo  and  Lewiston,  Xiaraga  coun- 
ty, which  were  published  by  the  Buffalo 
Historical  society;  also  several  articles 
in  "Kate  Field's  Washington,"  of 
which  Miss  Field  said,  "These  spark- 
ling sketches,  written  at  the  age  of  SO 
years,  command  a  terse  and  vigorous 
style  which  younger  writers  might  im- 
itate with  pro  tit." 

All  her  life  she  was  an  untiring 
correspondent,  whose  letters  were  wel- 
comed by  several  generations  and  in 
many  lands.  She  survived  her  hus- 
band twelve  years  and  died  at  Ho-Ho- 
Kus,  X.  J.,  in  1894,  in  her  82nd  year, 
with  all  her  faculties  strong  and  keen 
to   the    end. 

Xo.  4.  Rebecca  Smith  Williams. 
Jr.,  born  June  2  5th,  1814.  Died  Oct. 
8th,  1893,  aged  7  9  years.  Oct.  S.  1835, 
she  married  Lawrence  Grinnell,  son 
of  Cornelius  Grinnell  of  Xew  Bedford. 
Mrs.  Grinnell  passed  all  her  long  life 
in  Xew  Bedford,  where. her  beautiful 
and  hospitable  home  will  long  be  re- 
membered. To  her  great  beauty  was 
added  a  practical  executive  ability 
that  made  her  always  among  the  help- 
ful women  of  the  city.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  war  she  was  chosen 
first  president  of  the  Xew  Bedford 
"branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
The  day  after  the  departure  of  the 
first  Xew  Bedford  company  for  Wash- 
ington she  assembled  her  family  and 
neighbors  in  her  home  and  cut  out 
the  first  shirts  that  were  sent  to  them. 
I  was  one  of  tne  workers  there  when 
Mr.  Grinnell  came  in  wTith  the  tele- 
gram that  the  troops  had  been  fired 
upon  in  Baltimore.  This  branch  did 
great  work  for  the  hospitals  and 
nurses  all  through  the  war.  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Delano  later  had  charge  of  that 
work,  but  Mrs.  Grinnell  continued  ac- 
tive in  many  ways  as  long  as  needed. 
In  188  5  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnell  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding,  and  eight 
years  later,  on  their  58th  wedding 
day,  she  passed  away.  Mr.  Grinnell 
had  become  blind  and  physically  help- 
less, and  survived  her  only  two 
months,  dying  Dec.  14.  1893.  They 
had  four  children.  Laura  died  in  in- 
fancy. Frederick  died  Oct.  21st,  1905, 
aged  69.  Mary  Russell,  died  Oct.  11, 
1S72,  aged  27.  Richard  Williams, 
married  Norah  Gardner  of  Providence, 
R.    I.,    June  ..1874,    died  leav- 

ing one  son  and  two  daughters. 


Xo.  5.  Richard  Williams,  Jr.,  born 
Xov.  2  4,  1815.  For  many  years  was 
in  business  at  Constantine  with  his 
brother.  Joseph  R.  Williams,  removing 
in  1858  to  Buffalo,  where  he  was  in- 
terested in  flouring  mills.  He  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Eben  Osborn  of 
Sandusky,  who  survives  him.  At  one 
time  he  spent  several  years  in  Lon- 
don. England,  in  charge  of  American 
milling  machinery  interests.  He  died 
at    Buffalo    in     188.  They    had    no 

children. 

Xo.  6.  Zerviah  Smith  Williams, 
died  of  consumption  July  2  5,  1833, 
aged    15    years. 

Xo.  7.  Lemuel  Tallman  Williams, 
died   May   22.    1822,   aged   2%    years. 

Xo.  8.  Eliza  Smith  Williams,  born 
May    1st.     1821.  Married    Josias    S. 

Coggeshall,    1-846. 

They  moved  to  Constantine,  Mich., 
where  they  lived  with  her  brother, 
Joseph  R.  Williams,  for  some  years. 
Mr.  Coggeshall  went  to  'California  in 
1850,  his  wife  following  him  two  years 
after.  Their  children  were:  Laura 
Grinnell  Coggeshall,  born  in  ^ew  Bed- 
ford, died  in  Toledo,  Ohio;  Frank 
Coggeshall,  born  in  Xew  Bedford,  died 
in  Xew  Bedford;  Annie  Williams 
Coggeshall,  born  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coggeshall  re- 
mained in  California  until  his 
death,  in  February,  189  0.  Soon 
after,  she  returned  with  her  two 
daughters  to  Xew  Bedford  to  the 
homestead  on  Cottage  street  which 
she  had  inherited  from  her  mother 
and  unmarried  sisters.  The  climate 
not  agreeing  with  her,  after  her  life 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  she  removed  to 
Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1891,  where  she  died 
Jan.  13,  189  2,  followed  by  both  of 
her   daughters,    who    were   unmarried. 

No.  9.  Maria  Williams,  born  Feb. 
10.    1824,  died  Aug.   15,   1S90,  aged   66. 

Maria  Williams,  the  oldest  unmar- 
ried daughter,  passed  her  whole  life 
in  Xew  Bedford.  After  her  father's 
death  in  1845,  when  she  was  21  years 
old.  she  took  her  place  as  the  head 
of  the  household,  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  care  of  her  widowed  mother 
and  invalid  sister,  and  later  to  two 
blind  and  childless  aunts.  Of  the  six 
"Williams  sisters,"  considered  in  their 
generation  the  handsomest  family 
group  in  Xew  Bedford,  she  was  one 
of  marked  personality.  In  spite  of 
many  attempts  to  induce  her  to  pre- 
side over  other  homes,  she  preferred 
what  was,  in  her,  a  life  of  single 
"blessedness."  She  was  always  active 
in  helpful  ways,  was  one  of  those  who 
started  and  managed  for  several  years 
the  "ragged  schools"  or  sewing  class- 
es which  were  held  in  the  public 
schools  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
was    an    untiring    worker    in    all    the 
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patriotic  and  hospital  work  of  the 
Sanitarv  Commission  during  the  Civil 
war.  Her  loving  care  endeared  her  to 
her  nieces  and  nephews,  and  many 
called  for  her  to  be  with  them  in 
their       last       hours.  A       mother- 

less daughter  of  her  youngest  broth- 
er, put  in  her  charge  when  three  years 
old.  was  a  loving  daughter  to  her  for 
manv  years,  and  her  early  death,  soon 
after  her  father's,  broke  the  last  link 
which  held  the  faithful  "maiden 
aunt"  to  life.  She  closed  her  home 
and  spent  some  time  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grinnell,  who  needed  her  care, 
but  she  died  before  them,  after  a 
short   illness. 

No.      10.      Sybil      Tisdale     Williams, 
born  April   IS,   182  5,   died  Oct. 

Sybil  Williams,  like  her  sisters,  was 
educated  in  Friends  Academy,  mar- 
ried Thomas  Bennett,  Jr..  of  Fairha- 
ven.  and  lived  all  her  life  in  New 
•Bedford,  where,  like  her  older  sisters, 
she  was  prominent  and  helpful  in  all 
social  and  philanthropic  work.  She 
had  a  buoyant,  cheery  temperament 
which  gave  an  added  charm  to  her 
beauty,  and  a  friendly,  kind  manner 
"  which  remains  a  pleasant  memory  to 
all  who  knew  her.  In  1872  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  moved  to  the  mansion 
of  John  Avery  Parker  on  County 
street,  where-  they  resided  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  For  nearly  thirty  years, 
Mr.  Bennett  was  superintendent  and 
agent  of  Wamsutta  Mills.  They  had 
two  children,  Williams  and  Clara  Ben- 
nett. The  early  death  of  their  son 
was  a  shock  from  which  neither  of 
them  ever  recovered.  Mrs.  Bennett 
died  two  years  later.  Oct.  20th,  1S77, 
her  husband  surviving  her  until 
March,  1S9S.  Their  only  daughter  is 
still  living  in  the  family  homestead 
of  her  grandfather,  Captain  Thomas 
Bennett,  in  Fairhaven. 

No.  11.  Lemuel  Williams,  born 
Dec.    26,    1S26.    died    July    9.    1S2S. 

No.  12.  George  Williams,  born  Nov. 
28.    182S,    died    Dec.  1887. 

George  Williams,  the  fifth  and 
voungest  son,  was  but  IS  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and 
was  the  first  son  to  follow  the  "call 
of  the  sea"  which  had  appealed  so 
often  to  his  ancestors.  He  made  two 
vovages  "before  the  mast"  before  en- 
tering the  service  of  Grinnell  &  Min- 
turn,  of  New  York,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1S60  as  first  officer,  and  later 
as  Captain.  He  served  on  many  ot 
the  famous  California  "clippers,"  and 
was  one  of  the  officers  who  took  the 
"Flying  Cloud"  on  her  record-break- 
ing' trip  around  Cape  Horn.  For 
many  years  he  madp  annual  trios  to 
China."  At  one  time,  on  the  death 
of  the  Captain  at  Canton,  he  brought 
home  the  ship  and  a  cargo  worth  over 
a  million   dollars,   through  one  of  the 


stormiest  voyages  ever  known.  For 
some  weeks  the  gales  drove  them  back 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  three 
times  they  drifted  back  into  the  Gulf 
Stream,  to  thaw  out  the  sails  and 
rigging.  They  were  six  weeks  over- 
due, and  with  food  and  clothing  giv- 
ing out.  The  carpet  was  taken  from 
the  cabin  to  make  jackets  for  the 
crew,  and  finally  the  ship  was  safely 
anchored   in   New   York   harbor. 

On  the  breaking  out"  of  the  Civil 
war,  which  put  an  end  for  a  time  to 
the  trade  with  China,  he  entered  the 
United  States  Volunteer  Navy,  and  was 
afterward  transferred  to  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  service,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was 
stationed  for  three  years  in  New  Bed- 
ford harbor,  and  also  served  six  years 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  including  two 
trips  to  Alaska.  He  was  intensely  pa- 
triotic, and  said,  "I  have  carried  the 
American  flag  around  the  world  many 
times,  and  into  some  port  of  nearly 
every  country  on  the  globe,  and  I 
have  never  seen  anything  handsomer, 
nor  that  1  loved  any  better." 

He  married,  March  5.  18 Gi,  Marion 
Boughton  Floyd,  of  Niagara  county, 
X.  Y.,  who  died  March  2  9,  ISC  6.  They 
had- one  daughter,  Marion,  who  mar- 
ried Eliot  D.  Stetson  of  New  Bedford, 
March.    188  7. 

George  Williams  died  suddenly  in 
New  Bedford  while  spending  a  vaca- 
tion there,  and  his  daughter,  died 
childless  March  12,  18SS,  the  last  of 
her  line. 

No.       13.      Abbv      Smith      Williams, 
born   Oct.   4,   1830,  died  Dec.   31.   1S83. 
The  youngest   of  the   thirteen    chil- 
dren, was   in    some   respects  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  all.      A   fall  when 
she    was    four    years    old    injured    her 
spine    and    made    her    an    invalid    for 
life.       Inheriting    the    strong    physical 
.   and  mental  traits  of  her  parents,  and 
a  cheerful,  philosophical  temperament, 
her  life  of  over  fifty  years  was  an  ac- 
tive, useful   one,   in  spite  of  its  limita- 
tions.      She    was    taught    in    her    own 
home,   in  a  great  measure  self-taught, 
and    was    an     intelligent,     enthusiastic 
reader.     She  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor 
and  was  a  keen  judge  of  all  phases  of 
life.      Two    years    spent    at    the    home 
of  her  brother  in   Michigan   interested 
her  much,  and  she  made  frequent  vis- 
its to  other  relatives,  but  her  last  years 
were  spent  in  the  New  Bedford  home- 
stead,   with    her    mother,     sister    and 
niece.     Her  oldest  brother  said  of  her, 
"She   was  the    peer  of  the   best   of  us, 
and    had    the    best    brain," — an    illus- 
tration of  the  deduction  of  an  English 
writer,    quoted   in   the    introduction   to 
this  paper,  that  the  oldest  and  young- 
est  of   a  large  family  have   a   greater 
likelihood    of   developing'  genius    than 
any  of  the  others. 
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IV— LATER     RECORDS. 


It  was  my  original  intention  to  limit 
records  to  the  grandchildren  of  Abra- 
ham and  Zerviah  Smith,  but  I  decided 
later  to  include  all  members  of  lines 
now  extinct,  that  those  records  may 
be  closed  lo  date.  1  now  add  four 
names  of  descendants  of  three  succes- 
sive generations,  which  I  feel  should 
be  recorded  here,  as  none  of  them  are 
now  living.  They  are  marked  illustra- 
tions of  the  survival  of  different 
phases  and  types  of  their  New  Eng- 
land ancestry. 

(1)  Frederick  Grinnell  was  born  in 
New  Bedford,  March  14.  1836,  a  son  of 
the  late  Lawrence  Grinnell,  former  col- 
lector of  customs  of  the  port  of  New 
Bedford,  and  [Rebecca  (S.  Williams) 
Grinnell.  On  his  father's  side  he  de- 
scended from  an  old  French  Huguenot 
family  which  emigrated  to  America  in 
1632  and  settled  first  at  Newport,  and 
afterwards,  toward  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  New  Bedford. 
He  attended  the  Friends  Academy.  In 
1852  he  entered  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the 
youngest  of  his  class,  and  the  young- 
est who  had  ever  entered  at  that  time. 
At  this  institute  he  went  through  the 
three  years'  engineering  course,  grad- 
uating in  18  5  5  with  high  honors,  his 
name  being  at  the  Ivead  of  the  list  of 
over  CO  students  of  his  own  year. 
The  subject  of  his  graduating  theses 
had  been  for  some  years  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  difficult  problems,  and 
Mr.  Grinnell  was  the  first  one  to  solve 
it  correctly.  Having  finished  his  edu- 
cational career,  Mr.  Grinnell  began  his 
active  life  in  18  56  at  the  Jersey  City 
Locomotive  works,  whence  he  passed, 
in  1S60,  to  the  Corliss  Steam  Engine 
company  of  Providence,  where  his 
high  ability  in  a  short  time  secured 
him  the  position  of  treasurer  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  works.  In  1865, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  return  to 
the  Jersey  City  Locomotive  works  as 
general  manager,  and  the  fact  that 
this  concern  was  then  leased  by  the 
Atlantic  &  Great  Western  railroad  led 
to  his  forming  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Morton  Peto  and  Mr.  Forbes,  on 
whose  express  invitation  he  went  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  chief  locomotive  engineering  and 
mechanical  works  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some    time    afterwards, 

when  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
Railway  company  was  leased  by  the 
Erie  company,  Mr.  Grinnell  was  offer- 
ed the  position  of  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  entire  combined  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  however,  notwith- 
standing   his    successful    career    as    a 


railway  engineer,  decided  to  use  his 
energies  and  inventive  powers  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  to  that  end  he  pur- 
chased, in  1869,  an  interest  in  the 
Providence  Steam  &  Gas  Pipe  com- 
pany, a  concern  which  had  been 
founded  in  1850.  As  engineer  and 
manager  of  this  company,  he  soon  de- 
veloped a  large  and  successful  busi- 
ness in  the  equipment  of  manufacto- 
ries with  all  apparatus  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  steam,  water  and  gas,  and, 
in  addition,  undertook  large  contracts 
for  the  building  of  towns'  gas  works, 
and    the    laying    of    water    mains. 

It  was  his  connection  with  this  com- 
pany that  led  Mr.  Grinnell  to  develop 
a  system  of  fire  protection  by  means 
of  perforated  pipes  attached  to  the 
ceilings  of  factory  rooms,  into  any  of 
which  water  could  be  turned  by  the 
opening  of  externally  fixed  valves. 
This  device  met  with  a  good  deal  of 
favor  at  the  time;  but  as  its  success- 
ful operation  depended  entirely  on  hu- 
man agency,  Mr.  Grinnell  was,  by  a 
natural  process,  led  to  the  study  of  a 
system  which  would  be  independent 
of  such  agency,  and  absolutely  auto- 
matic in  its  working.  Numerous  auto- 
matic devices  aiming  at  the  extinction 
of  fire  by  the  agency  of  its  own  heat 
had  been  previously  patented,  but  ev- 
ery one  of  them  had  failed  in  practice, 
either  through  their  habit  of  bursting 
when  not  wanted,  or  failing  to  open 
at  the  critical  time.  Mr.  Grinnell,  in 
1881,  patented  his  famous  sensitive 
valve  sprinkler,  self-closing  under 
water  pressure.  In  18  81  Mr.  Grinnell 
further  improved  the  apparatus  by  the 
invention  of  the  dry  pipe  system  and 
other  appliances  for  the  equipment  of 
properties  where  the  water  in  the 
pipes  would  freeze. 

With  Mr.  Grinnell's  wonderful  me- 
chanical genius  were  combined  two 
other  qualiites — a  lawyer's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  application  of  principles 
to  facts  and  a  keen  power  of  explana- 
tion of  mechanical  subjects,  all  of 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  his  in- 
vention, and  in  the  tremendous  liti- 
gation which  occurred  in  regard  to  it. 
He  was  really  his  own  patent  solicitor 
and  expert,  and  his  ability  in  both 
capacities  was  responsible  for  his  suc- 
cessful career. 

In  1892  the  leading  concerns  manu- 
facturing automatic  appliances  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States 
were  amalgamated  by  Mr.  Grinnell 
into  one  large  corporation,  tinder  the 
title  of  the  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
company.  This  company,  of  which  he 
was    the    first    president,    has    branch 
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offices  in  all  leading  cities  of  America, 
and  extensive  works  at  Providence, 
Philadelphia  and  Warren,  Ohio.  The 
right*  of  the  sprinkler  and  other  pa- 
tents for  Europe  were  acquired  by 
William  Mather  of  England.  Mr.  Grin- 
nell  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
American  company  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

During  his  residence  in  Providence, 
Mr.  Grinnell  was  married  to  Alice 
Almv,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Almy  of  New  Bedford,  in  186  4.  Of 
this  'marriage  two  children  were  born, 
a  son  who  died  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  a  daughter,  now  the  wife 
of  Robert  W.  Taft  of  Providence,  a 
director  in  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
railroad.  Mrs.  Grinnell  died  within  a 
few  years  of  her  marriage. 

In  IS 74  Mr.  Grinnell  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  B.  Page,  a  daughter  of 
John  IT.  W.  Page.  Mr.  Page  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Friends  Academy  from 
182  6  to  181' 9,  afterwards  studying  law 
and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1832.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnell  have 
been  born  four  children,  Russell  Grin- 
nell, whose  wife,  Rose  Gifford,  4a  a 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  Swain  Gif- 
ford, the  artist;  Eydia,  now  Mrs.  John 
W.  Knowles;  Lawrence,  who  married 
Emily  Rotch  Severance,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Wm.  J.  Rotch  of  New 
Bedford,  and  has  one  son,  Francis  B., 
who  married  Elizabeth  Merrihew 
Plummer,  daughter  of  Deander  A. 
Plummer,    and    had    one    son. 

In  1S94  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnell 
moved  to  this  city,  Mr.  Grinnell  hav- 
ing purchased  the  estate  of  his  great- 
uncle,  Joseph  Grinnell,  on  County 
street,  for  a  residence. 

Throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Grinnell 
was  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  sport  of 
yachting.  He  was  No.  5  among  the 
original  charter  members  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  club,  and  had  served  as  a 
member  of  its  regatta-  committee.  He 
had  also  been  a  member  of  the  New 
Bedford  Yacht  club  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Grinncll's  first  boat  was  the  Lydia, 
a  small  schooner.  '  In  IS 89  he  had 
built  the  steel  schooner  Quickstep. 
She  was  designed  by  Burgess,  and  was 
intended  for  a  family  crusing  yacht, 
but  developed  great*  speed.  She  was 
not  only  invariably  victorious  in  her 
own  class,  but  on  three  occasions  won 
special  races  against  the  finest  schoon- 
ers of  the  class  above  her.  "The  Quick- 
step measures  6  5  feet  on  the  water 
line,  is  constructed  of  steel,  and  was 
built  in  18 S9  from  the  plans  of  the 
well  known  designer,  Burgess.  On 
account  of  the  reputation  which  he 
gained  in  handling  the  Quickstep,  Mr. 
Grinnell's  sailing  master.  Captain 
William  Hansen,  was  selected   to  sail 


the  Vigilant  in  the  international  races 
of  1893  for  the  America  cup;  but  he 
returned  to  Mr.  Grinnell  the  following 
season  and  remained  with  him  up  to 
the    time    of    Captain    Hansen's    death. 

A  few  years  later,  tiring  of  the  sport 
of  sailing,  and  desiring  a  craft  by 
which  he  could  more  quickly  return 
to  port  at  his  pleasure.  Mr.  Grinnell 
in  1902  built  the  second  Quickstep,  a 
steamer,  disposing  of  the  schooner  to 
New  York  people.  The  steamer  was 
sold    in    1905. 

Small  boat  racing  was  another 
phase  of  yachting  in  which  Mr.  Grin- 
nell was  interested,  and  bi«  sou's  Her- 
reshoff  cruisers  have  been  an  active 
factor  in  the  races  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford  club. 

Mr.  Grinnell  was  interested  in  a 
large  number  of  local  corporations. 
He  was  a  director  in  the  Mechanics 
bank,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  a 
year  after  taking  up  his  residence  in 
this  city;  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  investment  of  the  New  Bedford  In- 
stitution for  Savings;  a  director  in  the 
Wamsutta  Mills  corporation.  As  one 
of  the  management  of  the  Morse 
Twist  Drill  company,  Mr.  Grinriell  had 
much  to  do  with  the  extension  of  that 
firm's  business;  and  he  was  also  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Gorham  Mfg.  Co. 
He  died  Oct.   5,   1905.  aged  69. 

No.  2.  Russell  D.  Walbridge, 
great  grandson  of  Abraham  Smith 
and  grandson  of  Elizabeth 

Smith  and  Wing  Russell,  was- 
born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  IS  4  9, 
and  died  at  Honolulu,  1901,  aged  52 
years.  Educated  at  private  schools  in 
Buffalo,  he  entered  the  Polytechnic 
school  in  Troy  in  1862.  This  was  just 
ten  years  after  his  cousin,  Frederick 
Grinnell,  had  entered  there;  Russell 
Walbridge  entered  at  the  same  age, 
both  the  youngest  in  their  class.  Af- 
ter one  year's  study  he  went  to  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  where  his  father  was  in 
charge  of  a  large  silver  mine,  and 
spent  a  year  in  practical  work  as  a 
mining  engineer.  He  then  returned  to 
Troy  and  finished  his  course,  gradu- 
ating with  honor.  After  more  work 
with  his  father  in  California  until 
1883,  he  became  chief  engineer  of 
mines  at  Tucson  until  IS 85,  when  he 
went  to  Honolulu,  and  for  several 
years  was  superintendent  of  a  large- 
sugar  plantation  on  the  island  of 
Maui.  It  became  the  most  successful 
one    in    the   Hawaiian    islands. 

Pie  married  Bernice  Parke  of  Hono- 
lulu, and  in  1S99  returned  to  the 
east,  preferring  to  work,  he  said,  "in 
his  own  country."  He  finally  decided 
to  return  to  Honolulu  in  1900,  and 
died  suddenly  in  1901,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  take  charge  of  a  plantation 
there. 
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Xo.  3.  Williams  Bennett,  only  son 
of  Thomas  and  Sybil  Williams  Ben- 
nett, was  born  in  New  Bedford  in 
1859  and  died  Dee.  25,  1S75,  aged 
sixteen   years. 

Williams  Bennett  was  educated  in 
private  schools  of  New  Bedford  and 
early  showed  his  inheritance  of  great 
mechanical  ability.  When  a  mere 
child  he  spent  much  time  in  the 
workshop  of  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  of 
which  his  father  was  the  builder  and 
superintendent.  At  twelve  years  he 
built  and  ran  a  small  steam  engine 
with  which  to  work  a  small  printing 
press,  and  published  a  very  creditable 
small  newspaper.  In  September.  1875, 
•he  entered  the  Polytechnic  school  at 
Troy,  the  youngest  in  his  class,  the 
same  record  in  age  and  standing  as 
that  of  Frederick  Grinnell  in  1852 
and  Russell  Walbridge  in  1862.  The 
hope  that  he  would  repeat  their  hon- 
orable finish  of  the  course  was  dis- 
appointed by  his  death,  of  typhoid 
fever,  Dec.  2  5th.  three  months  after 
his  entrance. 

No.  4.  Franklin  Smith  Macomber, 
son  of  Alfred  E.  and  Sarah  Smith 
Macomber,  born  March  2,  187  7,  died 
Dec.    10,    1908. 

Alfred  E.  Macomber  is  of  Scotch 
descent,  and-  was  born  in  Bristol  coun- 
ty, Mass.;  his  ancestors  were  '"propri- 
etors" in  the  Pilgrim  Plymouth  colony 
as    early   as    164  0. 

Sarah  Smith  Macomber  is  daugh- 
ter of  John  T.  S.  Smith,  the  homeo- 
pathic physici-an  of  New  York,  and  a 
great  granddaughter  of  Abraham 
Smith. 

Franklin  Smith  Macomber  was  the 
most  marked  representative  of  his 
family  branch  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  then 
entered  Cornell  university  and  took 
the  law  course,  returning  to  Toledo  in 
189 S  when  21  years  old.  and  entering 
the  real  estate  firm  of  his  father. 
From  his  parents  he  inherited  a 
strong,  wise,  humanitarian  tendency 
which,  through. this  business,  soon  de- 
veloped in  many  practical  ways.  It 
was  said  of  him; 

"The  scope  of  his  vision  and  the 
philosophy  and  depth  of  his  thought 
were  unknown,  except  to  those  who 
knew  the  smiling  young  man  best. 
He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
aptitude  for  architecture  and  civic  en- 
gineering. He  spent  much  time  going 
over  certain  portions  of  the  city,  until 
he  learned  its  possibilities,  then  placed 
his  mental  designs  on  paper  for  his 
own  gratification.  He  took  few  into 
his  confidence,  preferring  to  wait  un- 
til the  time  was  ripe,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  with  a  backing 
of   facts   and    figures.      That    his   judg- 


ment in  public  improvement  was  wise 
was  shown  in  the  development  of  the 
district  where  he  planted  apartment 
houses  and  playgrounds;  his  motive 
was  entirely  unselfish  and  he  sought 
no  holdings  in  other  districts  that  he 
was  planning  to  regenerate." 

In  1903  he  married  Miss  Annie  Rey- 
nolds of  Toledo,  and  they  had  one 
son.  He.  was  associated  with  every 
movement  for  the  welfare  of  Toledo, 
and  was  the  life  and  energy  of  the 
boards  with  which  he  became  con- 
nected. In  January,  1906,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of 
public  safety,  and  the  next  year  was 
elected  its  vice  president.  In  all  mat- 
ters presented  to  the  City  Council  he 
was  invariably  the  spokesman  for  the 
safety  Board,  and  matters  pertaining 
to  the  elevation  and  efficiency  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  occupied 
the  major  part  of  his  time.  He  was 
in  daily  consultation  with  experts, 
gathering  data  and  statistics  to  show 
the  probable  cost  and  benefits  of  im- 
provements. He  lent  much  assistance 
to  the  work  of  the  Toledo  newsboys, 
and  with  his  brother,  Irving  E.  Mac- 
omber, gave  the  use  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  to  the  Newsboys'  association 
for  a  playground,  and  a  similiar  tract 
was  appropriated  for.  the  use  of  the 
school  board  as  a  school. garden.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  strong,  helpful 
work,  he  developed  a  trouble  of  the 
nose,  which,  after  consultation  with 
the  best  specialists,  seemed  to  neces- 
sitate a  slight  operation.  He  went 
promptly  and  hopefully  to  a  hospital, 
his  heart  action  was  tested,  an  anaes- 
thetic administered,  and  in  five  min- 
utes he  was  dead,  and  a  whole  city 
mourned  his  loss!  The  mayor  issued 
an  official .  proclamation  and  all  pub- 
lic and  private  flags  were  lowered  to 
half  mast.  The  leading  paper  said: 
"Since  the  death  of  President  Mc 
Kinley,  nothing  has  so  shocked  and 
shaken  Toledo  as  the  untimely  passing 
of  Franklin  S.  Macomber.  city-saver." 
On  the  Sunday  after  his  death  a  pub- 
lic memorial  service  was  held  by  the 
City  Council.  In  a  tender  loving  ad- 
dress, the  Mayor  spoke  of  his  short 
but  complete  fife,  saying.  "The  record 
is  far  too  short;  it  was  not  time  for 
him    to    die."  Among    many    other 

tributes.  I  add  only  this  from  the 
president    of    the   Rabor   Union: 

"He  was  my  friend:  he  was  one  of 
the  very  few  men  in  his  walk  of  life 
who  appreciated  the  efforts  of  the 
workers.  It  would  not  be  fitting  for 
me  to  recount  all  he  has  done  for 
labor,  but  he  always  prided  himself 
on  being  at  the  service  of  those  who 
toil.  He  was  a  many-sided  man.  who 
paid  less  attention  to  the  individual 
than   to   the  wants  of  the  community. 


You  can  appeal  to  your  rulers  and 
plead  with  them  to  be  kind  and  just, 
and  implore  your  legislatures  to  treat 
you  kindly,  but  these  forces  must  bend 
their  knees  to  men  like  Franklin  !Mae- 
omber." 

Surely  he  was  "well  born."  and  he 
died  when  only  thirty-one  years  old, 
"good  and  wise,  honorable  and  hon- 
ored." 

The  descendants  of  Abraham  and 
Zerviah  Smith,  now  living,  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  and  record, 
are:  1  grandchild,  2  2  great  grand- 
children, 24  great  great  grandchildren, 
21    great    great    great    grandchildren. 

From  some  of  my  "forebears,"  I 
have  inherited  a  saying  which  has 
been  used  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion. When  condemning  the  charac- 
ter of  any  one,  it  was  said  "He  is  poor 
timber,    that   will    neither   take    polish 


nor  hold  nails!"  1  think  we  can  say 
of  the  sturdy  New  England  family 
tree,  of  which  I  have  made  this  record 
of  more  than  three  hundred  years  of 
growth,  that  it  has  always  been  "good 
timber."  In  its  first  century  it  held 
fast  the  "nails"  of  adversity,  exile, 
torture,  imprisonment  and  daily  pri- 
vation; in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies its  vigorous  branches  reached 
out  to  absorb  the  best  elements  of  ev- 
ery possible  gain  in  power  and  skill 
of  both  body  and  mind;  and  as  I 
have  lately  traced  the  growth  of  its 
fourth  century,  I  am  proud  to  find 
many  of  good,  firm  grain,  ready  to 
take  on  the  polish  of  the  2  0th  century 
development  and  opportunity.  I  be- 
queath the  recording  of  this  to  the 
family  historian  of  2010,  for  preser- 
vation by  the  "Old  Dartmouth  Histor- 
ical  Society." 
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